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Two  Test  Books 

Grace  Blanchard,  Public  library.  Concord,  Mass. 


Once  upon  a  time  flour  was  taken  to 
Minnesota.  Yes,  really,  it  was  the 
chief  cargo  on  the  steamboats  which 
plied  between  Dubuque  and  St.  Paul. 
Those  were  the  days  when  young 
Clemens,  as  pilot,  "marked  twain"  on 
the  Mississippi;  when  J.  J.  Hill  was  a 
stripling  seeking  a  job  in  the  territory 
that  he  afterwards  dominated;  when 
Ulysses  Grant  was  keeping  store  over 
in  Galena,  and  when,  incidentally,  my 
father  was  engaged  in  the  river  trans- 
portation business.  Everything  was 
booming,  especially  fever  and  ague, 
and  nowhere  was  it  more  deadly  than 
in  the  offices  on  the  levee.  Finally  the 
doctor  delivered  an  ultimatum  to 
father  and  the  latter  sailed  for  France. 
There  was,  at  that  time,  a  new  saying 
in  everybody's  mouth:  "All  good 
Americans,  when  they  die,  go  to 
Paris;"  and  father  merely  decided  to 
go  while  still  alive. 

For  two  years  he  lived  there,  dur- 
ing the  gilded  reign  of  Napoleon  III 
and  Eugenie.  The  jete  of  the  Emperor 
was  the  subject  of  conversation;  his 
fate  was  not  yet  on  the  tapis.  The 
Empress  drove  out  under  a  flattering 
pink  parasol  and  might  be  seen  grac- 
ing a  certain  superior  hal  tnasqtie  if  one 
cared  to  buy  a  domino  and  look  in  on 
the  affair.  I  remember  the  tiny  black 
mask  my  little  mother  brpught  home 
as  a  souvenir  of  having  attended,  and 
the  lavender  kids  she  wore  which  had 
been  given  her  by  no  less  a  connoisseur 
in  ladies'  gloves  than  Brigham  Young. 


He  chanced  to  be  in  Paris  and  was  in- 
cluded by  his  fellow-citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  their  Thanksgiving 
celebration.  Simplicity  marked  that 
getting  together  of  Americans  and  I 
have  heard  father  tell  how  multi- 
millionaire Hearst  of  California  tucked 
an  apron  over  his  waistcoat  and  waited 
on  table. 

What  zest  these  happy  savages  from 
a  democracy  must  have  derived  from 
the  knowledge  that  near  by  in  the  Tuil- 
leries  was  monarchy — on  whose  birth- 
day, fabulous  fireworks  were  sent  off 
and  who  had  only  to  wave  his  wand 
to  conjure  up  an  unparallelled  opera 
house  or  who  could  order  that  no  civic 
repairs  be  made  by  daylight;  trees 
must  be  transplanted  and  sewers  dug 
during  the  night,  for  tourists  must 
not  see  Paris  in  curl  papers.  This  so 
impressed  my  youthful  mind  when  my 
returned  parents  described  the  always 
tidy  appearance  of  the  French  capital 
that  I  anticipated  seeing,  when  I  got 
there,  a  finished  product.  Alas !  it  was 
50  years  before  I  could  afford  the  trip 
abroad  and  everything  meantime  had 
been  let  loose  in  Franct.  That  parti- 
cular spring,  the  Seine  had  a  record 
freshet  which  carried  mud  into  the 
Boulevards  and  debris  into  the  Places; 
workmen  were  openly  digging  and  re- 
pairing— and  I  might  have  been  in 
Boston. 

But  way  back  in  the  sixties,  Paris 
was  a  fit  setting  for  the  visits  of  po- 
tentates  who    came    to    enjoy   a    city 
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which  almost  daily  witnessed  the  crea- 
tion of  a  masterpiece  by  one  of  the 
writers,  painters  or  musicians  who 
made  shining  concentric  circles  around 
the  throne.  My  father  had  the  happy 
thought  to  arrest  a  bit  the  transitori- 
ness  of  those  years:  he  had  his  office 
clerk  go  out  and  buy  carte-de-visite 
photographs  of  living  royalties  and 
notables. 

The  crowned  heads  and  their  heirs 
were  put  into  one  album,  leading  off 
of  course  with  lovely  Eugenie,  so  long 
the  survivor  of  all  others  in  the  book; 
the  Prince  Imperial, — and  looking  at 
his  fair  youthfulness,  one  realizes  he 
was  as  dear  to  his  father  and  mother 
as  Edward  Albert  is  to  King  George 
and  Queen  Mary.  Follow,  Albert  and 
Victoria,  as  Lytton  Strachey  represents 
them;  Edward  VII  when  as  Prince  of 
Wales  he  was  setting  the  fashions  and 
sowing  a  wild  oat ;  the  Metternichs 
sentimentally  arm  in  arm  and  dressed  in 
Godey's  Lady's  Book  styles,  a  most  influ- 
ential couple  from  powerful  Austria,  yet 
enlivening  the  French  court  with  their 
skill  at  charades  and  croquet;  the  ill- 
starred  Elizabeth  and  the  equally 
tragic  Carlotta;  the  King  of  Prussia, 
very  Hohenzollern ;  "Uncle  Leopold" 
of  Belgium ;  the  queens  of  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  one  in  tulle  and  one  in  vel- 
vet, leading  me,  in  the  callow  year 
when  I  read  Mary  J.  Holmes,  to  call 
them  "Tempest  and  Sunshine ;"  Prin- 
cess Dagmar,  later  Czarina,  sweet  and 
simple,  holding  a  pet  dog;  one  of  the 
mad  Ludwigs ;  Holland's  king  and 
queen — are  they  always  comfortable 
looking,  I  wonder?  Most  beautous 
being  in  the  album,  Marquerite,  now 
Dow^ager  Queen  of  Italy;  a  Duchess  of 
Madrid  who  ought  to  have  a  proud  and 
passionate  air  but  who  might  have* 
posed  for  Amelia  in  Vanity  Fair;  a 
noble  likeness  of  Pope  Piux  IX;  rulers 
of  now  extinct  duchies  and  kingdoms 
like  Baden  and  Hanover  and  Saxony, 
the  last  having  Her  Majesty  wearing  a 
grandmotherly  cap  rather  than  a  dia- 
dem; a  very  girlish  Queen  of  Greece; 
a  gorgeous  Shah  of  Persia  and  a  bar- 


baric female  ruler  of  Madagascar;  an 
Arab  monarch  with  a  face  like 
Tagore's ;  and  other  sovereigns  all  now 
dust  and  ashes.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi! 

Into  a  second  album  went,  in  this 
order:  Aspirants  to  the  throne,  such 
as  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  the  Comte  de  Chambord. 

The  Emperor's  seven  physicians,  a 
generous  number,  to  make  an  empty 
dais  as  remote  a  possibility  as  possi- 
ble. 

Statesmen :  Bismarck,  Cavour,  de 
Lesseps,  Talleyrand  apparently  in  a 
periwig,  Thiers  pleasantly  unaware 
that  a  mob  was  to  pillage  his  house, 
aged  Guizot,  magnetic  Gambetta, 
Garabaldi  wearing  a  Roman  scarf  in- 
stead of  his  famous  blouse,  Baron 
Haussmann  the  illustrious  builder  of 
boulevards,  Rochefort  who  a  few  years 
later  proposed  to  defend  those  streets 
by  the  mediaeval  methods  of  pouring 
oil  and  stones  from  towers  upon  the 
Germans  and  by  making  shallow  pitfalls 
for  their  cavalry!  Many  of  these 
Frenchmen,  Jules  Simon  and  Emile 
Ollivier  for  instance,  have  English 
"mutton   chops"  whiskers. 

The  next  page  is  devoted  to  Field 
Marshals  of  France;  and  if  one  of  them 
is  costumed  as  if  for  that  role  on  the 
stage,  another,  less  imposing,  is  more 
noted,  for  he  is  the  Marechal  Niel  for 
whom  the  rose  was  named. 

Then  Come  the  men  of  letters : 
swarthy  Balzac  in  flannel  shirt,  De 
Musset  with  puckered  brow,  Beranger 
like  a  Cherryble  Brother,  Lamartine 
spare  and  prim,  Sardou  looking  as  if 
he  liked  to  taste  life  and  Renan  as 
if  he  judged  it;  bald  and  quizzical 
Sainte-Beuve,  George  Sand  with  her 
hair  crimped  stiffly  and  an  upper 
garment  like  a  smock;  Dumas,  pere  et 
fils  and  the  senior  much  the  jollier ; 
Hugo  apparently  as  well-balanced  a 
personality  as  any  among  the  authors; 
Gauthier,  hair  curling  in  his  neck,  hands 
clasped  in  lap,  a  quack  doctor  seem- 
ingly and  with  no  suggestion  that  he 
would   talk   amusingly   about   the   ten 
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cats  which  were  his  table  companions 
and  which  had,  he  was  sure,  souls  and 
a  heaven  and  hell  of  their  own. 

I  cannot  name  everyone  of  the  writ- 
ers  for   we    are   turning   now   to   the 
Musicians :  toothless  Rossini  at  whose 
funeral  his  Stabat  Mater  was  shortly 
to   be    sung;   Amboise    Thomas    with 
brooding     eyes;     foppish     Offenbach, 
cadaverous     Meyerbeer,     insignificant 
Wagner,    Massenet    the    "cher    enfant" 
of  that  coterie,  Berlioz  resembling  Jeff 
Davis,  and  Auber  at  eighty-three  com- 
posing an  opera  and  rosily  entitling  it 
"Dream    of    Love" — beloved    old   man 
who,   when   the   Commune   broke,   be- 
came crazy,  wandered  out  on  the  ram- 
parts and  was  killed  by  soldiers.     Of 
course  there  are  photographs  of  Thal- 
berg     and     Verdi — but     space     limits 
enumeration;   and    the    followino;   leaf 
leads    on    to   the    Painters:      Gerome, 
Winterhalter,    Cabanel,    Ingres,    Rosa 
Bonheur,     Delaroche,     Vernet,     Meis- 
sonier  obviously  fascinating,  and  Dore 
— I  used  to  think  there  was  magic  in 
the  paint-brushes  father  brought  home 
from   his   studio.     All   these  and    their 
peers  with  a  Decoration  in  their  but- 
ton hole.     How  France  honors  and  re- 
wards Art! 

The  book  closes  with  an  array  of 
singers  and  actresses:  Carlotta  Patti, 
ver^*^  plump  and  in  crinoline ;  Adelina 
Patti  in  a  pancake  hat  and  a  chignon ; 
Christine  Nilsson,  blonde  and  modest 
in  a  high-necked  black  silk  and  bon- 
net; and,  not  so  modest  tho  clad  al- 
ways in  the  fashionable  locket,  others 
whose  names  are  now  unfamiliar. 
Which  one  of  the  stage  stars  was  it 
who  lamented  that  histrionic  talent 
brings  the  least  lasting  fame?  It  is 
a  pity  the  purchasing  clerk  did  not 
care  for  actors,  for  then  we  should 
have  had  a  likeness  of  Coquelin. 

I  was  only  eight  when  these  albums, 
each  photograph  having  its  name  be- 
neath in  beautiful  French  handwriting, 
became  my  picture  books,  and  how 
they  influenced  my  ardent  little  self! 
A  certain  Vladimir  of  Bavaria  stood 
for  the   Prince  Charming  of  my  teens. 


Gounod  was  the  ideal  musician  in 
looks  and  I  never  hear  his  **0  That  We 
Two  Were  Maying"  or  even  his  "Ave 
Maria"  without  seeing  him  in  sealskin 
cap,  cape  thrown  over  his  shoulder, 
oh,  so  handsome!  And  from  the  time 
I  began  to  read  newspapers,  items 
from  France  were  intelligible  to  me  as 
they  would  not  have  been  if  I  had 
not  grown  up  on  these  presentments 
of  her  patriots  and  men  of  achieve- 
ment. 

For  over  fifty  years  these  two  books 
instead  of  the  family  albums  (!)  have 
been  brought  out  to  entertain  visitors, 
and  it  has  been  most  interesting  to  note 
the  ways  in  which  callers  have  re- 
acted; tho  I  jealously  show  them  only 
where  I  foresee  that  an  understanding 
look  will  light  the  face  bent  over  the 
photographs.  Sometimes,  however,  I 
have  been  chagrined  at  my  failure  in 
due  divination;  for  there  was  the  li- 
brarian from  a  tiny  hill  town  whose 
eyes  devoured  the  faces  of  the  famous 
folk,  for  had  she  not  read,  borrowing 
it  from  a  summer  boarder,  "In  the 
Courts  of  Memory"  by  Mme.  de 
Hegermann  Lindencrone,  she  who  was 
Lily  Greenough  of  Cambridge  and 
whose  reminiscences  the  Kaiser  pro- 
nounced the  most  vivid  and  real  of 
all  the  descriptions  of  Napoleon  III. 

There  was  the  collegian  whose  wor- 
ship of  genius — whose  envy  of  it  ])rob- 
ably,  made  him  spellbound  as  he  saw 
what  the  masters  really  looked  like 
to  their  contemporaries.  And  there 
was  the  holy  man  of  God  who  got  past 
the  actresses  by  making  an  abstract 
and  unembarrassing  matter  of  their 
fleshly  curves  thru  propounding: 
"Which  do  you  think  is  the  more 
beautiful  form,  man's  or  woman's?" 

One  evening,  there  came  the  splendid 
girl  who  had  done  reconstruction  work 
in  France  to  enjoy  the  albums  because 
the  distinguished  names  were  not 
meaningless  to  her  and  also  because 
they  made  her  own  memories  throb 
and  glow.  Again :  a  courtly  elderly 
linguist  who  alone  seemed  to  represent 
the    leisure    class    in    our    town,    had 
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spent  his  prime  in  Europe  and  the 
sight  of  those  photographs  led  hina  to 
chat  of  the  intrigues  and  ambitions 
which  preceded  3ie  Franco-Prussian 
war. 

Last  summer,  I  wished  to  befriend 
a  sister  alumna  marooned  in  our  local 
hospital.  Finding  she  needed  mental 
rather  than  ony  other  nourishment,  I 
tried  her  on  one  of  the  albums.  Instead 
of  complaining  that  it  was  heavy  she 
cried,  "Oh,  the  gem  I  I  can  rest  it  on 
my  plaster  cast  while  I  turn  the 
pages."  A  fortnight  later  when  I 
went  to  collect  both  of  the  albums, 
they  had  once  more  acted  as  a  test 
of  the  person  looking  at  them ;  for  the 
invalid  remembered  and  discussed  the 
pictures  as  only  a  person  could  who 
had  a  trained  and  well-stored  mind. 
Oh,  yes,  it  transpired,  she  had  taken 
a  Ph.D  in  the  Humanities. 

Yesterday,  the  books  entertained  the 
faculty    of    a    Girls'    school,    many   of 


them  unfamiliar  with  pre-war  Europe; 
but  the  g^ey-haired  teacher  who  had 
not  sparkled,  outshone  the  younger 
ones  as  she  g^eted  this  or  that  pic- 
tured celebrity  and  exclaimed,  '*Why 
it's  like  attending  a  Salon  I" 

Father  brought  home  other  things 
to  his  little  daughter:  her  first  ear- 
rings, a  blue  velvet  snood  worked  with 
gilt  Napoleonic  bees,  a  doll  with  a 
wardrobe  which  is  like  a  fashion  re- 
vue of  the  Third  Empire;  but  best  of 
all  his  gifts,  were  these  albums  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  eminent  men  and 
women,  so  .that  "Memoirs"  of  that 
period  are  more  diverting  to  her  now 
than  chronicles  of  Main  Streets. 

The  volumes  have  become  of  his- 
torical value;  their  duplicates  do  not 
exist.  But  why  not  repeat  the  idea 
in  these  later  times.  Won't  the  next 
parent  who  sojourns  abroad  think 
favorably  of  it? 


A  County  Librarian's  Dream* 
Mrs  Julia  G.  Babcock,  librarian,  Kern  County  free  library,  Bakersfield,  California 


The  librarian  was  "Fording"  along 
the  highway  one  afternoon  on  her  way 
to  one  of  her  best  branches,  housed 
in  a  little  gem  of  a  building.  On  the 
way,  she  stopped  at  a  large  school, 
two  miles  out  of  town,  with  a  package 
of  special  requests,  which  they  would 
get  more  quickly  in  this  way  than  if 
sent  by  mail.  She  was  concerned  to 
have  them  arrive  promptly  for  it  was 
at  this  school  that  the  principal  had 
reported  to  the  P.  T.  A.  that  the 
county  librarian  had  failed  to  furnish 
him  with  the  fuU  quota  of  McFadden's 
Maximum  requested,  and  the  P.  T.  A. 
wanted  to  know  the  reason  why,  so 
she  had  written  a  letter  and  had  also 
gone  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  explain  that  while  she  had 
purchased  enough  copies  of  said  gram- 

♦Read  before  California  library  associa- 
tion, 1921.  Condensed  from  an  extended 
interesting  story. 


mar  to  supply  every  pupil  requiring 
it  with  a  copy,  there  were  none  on  the 
shelves  and  somebody  must  be  "hog- 
ging" them.  She  also  told  them  that 
the  library  had  purchased  two  sets  of 
maps  for  the  school  and  that  they  had 
had  400  books  all  for  $50  a  year.  So 
we  had  parted  as  good  friends.  You 
see  they  had  tasted  "unlimited  serv- 
ice" the  year  before. 

The  children  here  have  a  commodi- 
ous building,  school  gardens  which 
had  produced  enough  tomatoes  that 
year  to  supply  that  article  for  their 
hot  lunches  which  are  served  in  a  sepa- 
rate building  at  cost.  Nevertheless,  at 
this  school  there  seemed  a  peculiar  in- 
difference as  to  the  value  of  a  book  and 
an  entire  unconcern  as  to  whether  it 
was  returned  to  the  library  or  not. 
While  the  selection  of  the  books  for 
home  use,  exclusive  of  McFadden's 
Maximum  and  similar  exotics,  was  left 
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largely  to  the  librarian,  their  use  de- 
pended upon  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual teacher,  some  of  whom  used 
them  liberally  and  returned  what  were 
convenient  to  Jay  hold  of,  and  others 
who  did  not  want  too  many  books  to 
be  "bothered  with."  The  librarian 
felt  that  she  had  never  been  able  to 
get  into  actual  contact  with  the  chil- 
dren here. 

On  again  for  ten  miles  to  a  little 
one  room  school  building  standing  off 
in  a  field  across  the  tracks  all  by  it- 
self but  patriotically  flying  its  flag 
from  the  pole  on  the  roof.  Here  were 
gathered  a  baker's  dozen  of  children 
of  all  grades  in  one  room  with  one 
teacher.  She  must  needs  be  keenly  alive 
and  she  was,  teaching  with  enthusi- 
asm and  bringing  out  books  for  their 
use  whenever  she  made  visits  to  her 
home  for  a  week-end.  Several  of  the 
children  who  compose  this  school  are 
from  one  family,  squatters,  in  a  home- 
made shack  a  few  rods  back  from  the 
highway.  The  weary-looking  mother 
was  always  washing,  carrying  water  for 
the  purpose  from  the  little  railroad 
station  across  the  tracks.  As  time 
went  on  various  other  shacks  were 
added  to  the  original  until  there  were 
shelters  for  a  cow,  for  a  few  chickens, 
and  four  castor  beans  began  to  grow 
bravely  in  front  of  the  shack.  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  joy  to  gather  these  children  and 
take  them  to  the  main  library  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month  for  a  story  hour  I 
The  little  teacher  could  spare  no  time 
for  the  luxury  of  a  story  during  school 
hours  unless  it  was  in  one  of  the  read- 
ers, for  she  had  eight  grades  and  five 
subjects  to  a  grade,  with  a  pupil  and 
a  fraction  for  each,  to  say  nothing  of 
agriculture  (as  witness  the  castor 
beans),  drawing,  music  and  domestic 
art.  So  with  a  sigh  for  what  ought  to 
be  and  wasn't,  the  librarian  climbed 
into  her  Ford,  set  her  heel  upon  the 
self-starter  and  went  on  again.  Four 
miles  further  on  is  a  pumping  station 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  where  every- 
thing is  in  perfect  order  from  engine 
room   to   bunk  house,    from   beautiful 


formal  gardens  to  the  little  club  house 
where  is  housed  the  branch  for  the 
use  of  the  men.  Here  there  are  several 
children  who  attend  the  school  five 
miles  further  out.  One  teacher  here 
again  and  thirty-odd  pupils,  and  yet 
she  had  sufficient  interest  to  pack  in 
as  many  children  as  her  machine  would 
hold  and  bring  them  into  the  main 
library  to  select  books  from  the  shelves. 
Six  miles  further  on  is  a  little  frame 
building  painted  green  with  white 
trimmings  which  houses  the  branch 
library  and  the  dearest  little  woman 
imaginable  who  mothers  the  whole 
town,  children,  young  people  and  all. 
A  closely  trimmed  lawn,  a  vine-cov- 
ered pergola,  flowers  growing  where- 
ever  a  seed  can  be  planted,  and  with- 
in a  warm  fire  in  winter  time,  immacu- 
late neatness  and  perfect  order,  with 
books  for  everybody,  music  records  for 
a  music-loving  community,  stereographs 
and  whatever  was  wanted  by  anyone 
in  the  way  of  library  service.  An  ideal 
place. for  a  story-hour,  or  in  summer 
time  the  circle  could  sit  on  the  green 
lawn  and  be  carried  away  into  fairy- 
land. This  branch  librarian  is  so 
eager  to  have  the  library  reach  every 
individual  old  and  young,  that  she  wel- 
comes the  children  even  tho  they 
sometimes  tire  her  or  disarrange  her 
books  and  periodicals. 

On  the  homeward  trip,  the  librarian 
thought  of  all  the  varied  efforts  that 
were  being  made  toward  bringing  the 
children  of  the  county  into  closer  touch 
with  books  and  their  world  of  charm. 
She  recalled  a  letter  from  a  woman  out 
in  the  oilfields  for  "books  on  sociology, 
political  and  social  science,  and  a  book 
on  birds  for  children  from  nine  to 
twelve  years  of  age."  There  was  one 
particular  bird  which  she  wished  to 
identify.  The  correspondence  grew 
delightfully,  and  it  was  learned  that 
the  woman  had  cared  for  an  invalid 
husband  until  she  herself  became  an 
invalid.  Being  house-bound,  she  had 
become  interested  in  having  the  child- 
ren on  the  lease  come  to  her  home  and 
she    had    got   them    to    watching   the 
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birds,  finding  the  desert  blossoms, 
bringing  to  her  such  treasures  as  a 
trap-door  spider,  which  brought  a  re- 
quest for  a  book  about  it.  One  little 
six-year  old  boy  wanted  a  book  about 
cocoons  and  butterflies.  In  one  letter, 
she  wrote,  "Poor  little  kiddies!  There 
isn't  much  for  them  to  do  here.  They 
just  play  around  the  derricks,  and  the 
things  they  learn  are  rather  appalling, 
so  if  I  can  keep  their  minds  filled  with 
something  useful  there  won't  be  so 
much  room  for  badness."  Blessed  ally, 
what  happiness  it  was  to  send  her  a 
bird  chart  and  every  other  possible 
thing  that  could  be  thought  of. 

In  another  corner  of  the  county 
reached  by  driving  thru  the  mountains 
and  then  thru  eighty  miles  of  canyon 
and  desert  is  a  little  school  with  an 
inspired  teacher.  She  selected  books 
with  care;  she  used  stereographs  to 
the  best  advantage;  she  asked  for 
books  on  kites  and  kite-making  which 
she  might  keep  thru  the  summer.  In- 
deed, she  seemed  to  stand  between  the 
children  and  utter  desolation. 

Ninety-six  miles  away  in  another  di- 
rection out  on  the  desert  is  a  little 
community  which  is  reached  by  cross- 
ing a  dry  lake,  dry  most  of  the  year, 
and  as  smooth  as  the  surface  of  a 
polished  table.  Here  you  may  step  on 
the  gas  and  speed  in  any  direction  for 
five  miles  with  no  fear  of  a  lurking, 
spying  speed-cop,  but  off  there  to  the 
left  is  a  strange  mirage  showing  rip- 
pling water  which  gradually  recedes 
at  your  approach  until  you  see  only  a 
level  stretch  of  shining  sand.  Here 
is  a  branch  library  with  a  phenomenal 
circulation,  and  a  school  house  that 
is  truly  a  community  center.  Here  is 
a  player  piano,  for  which  the  library 
bought  its  first  music  rolls  so  that 
they  might  dance  on  Saturday  nights, 
sing  hymns  on  Sunday,  and  march  or 
sing  on  Monday.  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  take  a  real  children's  librarian  out 
there  to  become  known  and  loved  as 
"the  story-lady?" 

Back  again  across  that  dry  lake,  and 
seventy  miles  to  the  northeast  lies  a 


typical  mining  town,  with  one  good 
hotel,  a  fine  school  building,  a  string 
of  stores,  90  per  cent  of  which  were 
formerly  saloons,  and  for  the  rest 
houses  and  shacks  stuck  at  random  on 
the  hillsides.  There  is  a  wide-a-wake 
librarian  here  with  a  generous  supply 
of  books,  but  never  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  new  books  on  mining. 
Two  boys  interested  in  trapping  sent 
in  for  the  best  books  on  that  subject, 
which  were  promptly  sent,  with  a  re- 
minder to  visit  their  traps  daily  as 
even  coyotes  and  wolves  have  feeling. 
Many  such  boys  and  girls  are  keen  ob- 
servers of  nature  and  can  teach  the 
book-learned  librarian  many  things, 
while  she  could  place  in  their  hands 
the  magic  treasure  of  books. 

Up  in  a  canyon  where  one  literally 
fords  the  stream,  41  times  (no  matter 
what  the  make  of  his  machine),  is  a 
little  schoolhouse,  beautiful  for  situa- 
tion, presided  over  by  a  man  of  inter- 
esting personality  who  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  the  school-room.  The 
children  have  decorated  (?)  the 
school-room  with  pictures  brought 
from  home,  some  of  suffering  saints, 
and  some  clipped  from  the  covers  of 
popular  magazines.  One  really  good 
picture  with  someone  to  point  out  why 
it  is  good  would  adorn  and  glorify 
the  room  and  would  satisfy  the 
beauty-seeking  taste  of  the  children. 
There  is  to  be  a  teacherage  here,  and 
there  is  a  good  collection  of  books. 
If  the  librarian  could  just  stay  and  talk 
with  the  children  until  their  shyness 
wore  off,  and  they  responded!  Once 
she  caught  them  at  recess  time  and  sat 
down  on  the  grass  with  a  group  of 
boys  and  talked  with  them  and  better 
still  got  them  to  talk  about  the  books 
they  liked  and  the  books  they  wanted 
to  read,  and  so  struck  a  common  chord 
of  interest. 

One  little  teacher  fresh  from  normal 
school  in  a  big  city,  went  out  to  a 
school  in  the  desert,  near  a  canyon 
famed  for  its  strange  rock  formation, 
weird    in    the    day    time,    spectral    by 
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moonlight,  but  glorious  in  the  majesty 
of  rose-red  tints  at  sunset. 

A  library  was  installed  here  which 
served  both  school  and  community, 
and  when  the  first  shipment  went  up, 
the  librarian  went  too,  telling  the  peo- 
ple who  gathered  on  Saturday  night 
of  the  library  and  its  possibilities  of 
service,  and  opening  up  the  packages 
in  the  side  yard  when  they  arrived  on 
Sunday  morning.  The  children  were 
to  carry  the  books  into  the  school 
house,  but  when  the  string  was  cut 
on  the  first  package,  one  boy  picked 
up  an  Altsheler  and  dropped  down  on 
the  end  of  the  bench.  The  little  girl 
found  a  Beatrix  Potter  book,  and  the 
older  boy  stood  reading  "the  electric- 
ity book."  The  librarian  laughed  and 
said,  "I  think  this  library  is  going  to 
be  popular."  And  it  was.  Here  the 
little  teacher  found  material  for  a 
book,  and  an  inspiration  that  has 
carried  her  into  newspaper  work  with 
a  promising  future.  She  used  almost 
to  apologise  for  the  number  of  books 
she  asked  for,  but  what  a  pleasure  it 
was  to  send  them ! 

Ten  miles  farther  on,  is  the  Indian 
Reservation  where  the  chief,  Juan  Rafael 
Lazado,  is  happy  because  after  many 
years  of  effort,  a  school  has  at  last  been 
established  for  the  children  of  the  re- 
servation. It  is  in  a  beautiful  little 
building,  with  a  teacherage  at  the  rear, 
overlooking  the  stream  and  the  live 
oaks  with  their  hanging  draperies  of 
wild  grape,  and  the  hills  beyond. 

The  children  knew  no  English  what- 
ever, only  Spanish,  but  they  have  just 
the  right  teacher  who  is  bringing  them 
out  so  rapidly  that  now  instead  of  be- 
ing shy  and  awkward,  they  stand  and 
salute  the  flag,  hang  up  their  hats  as 
they  enter,  and  seat  themselves  in  per- 
fect quietness,  shining  with  cleanliness 
of  person  and  of  clothing.  And  they 
are  now  reading  far  in  advance  of 
other  beginners,  and  the  chief  comes 
to  school,  too,  and  stays  and  talks  with 
the  teacher,  and  beams  with  pleasure 
at  the  delayed  opportunity  now  offered 


to  his  people.  A  package  of  fresh 
books  and  a  few  pictures  were  left 
here. 

The  librarian  thuttering  along  the 
straight,  shining  highway,  with  bare, 
untilled  fields  on  either  side,  growing 
drowsy  with  the  monotony  of  the 
landscape  is  thinking  of  the  day 
when  she  will  take  with  her  on  all 
these  trips,  a  young,  attractive,  tireless 
children's  librarian.  She  will  select 
the  books  for  purchase  for  the  chil- 
dren's department.  She  will  collect 
the  books  for  the  smaller  folks,  to  go 
to  each  branch  and  school.  At  the 
larger  branches  where  there  are  chil- 
dren's rooms,  she  will  gather  definite 
groups  for  story  hours.  She  will  sug- 
gest lists  for  various  grades  and  for 
various  types  of  interests.  Where  one 
teacher  brought  her  entire  school  in 
to  visit  the  library,  this  librarian  will 
invite  many  such  schools  to  the  cen- 
tral library  and  will  there  introduce 
them  to  the  books  on  the  shelves,  per- 
haps to  the  catalog,  and  make  them  in 
every  way  feel  at  home.  She  will  be 
so  welcomed  by  every  teacher  that  they 
will  give  her  time  to  tell  stories  in 
the  school  rooms.  She  will  introduce 
the  stereograph  to  many  a  dull,  un- 
interested class.  She  will  take  the 
"Bubble  books"  to  the  little  children 
and  show  them  how  to  follow  in  the 
book  what  "the  man  is  saying  in  the 
phonograph." 

In  some  branches  and  school  rooms 
she  will  read  aloud  for  a  time,  stopping, 
like  the  serial  story,  where  the  inter- 
est is  keenest,  and  let  them  finish  it 
for  themselves.  Perhaps  in  this  way, 
she  will  help  to  restore  the  lost  art 
of  reading  aloud  in  the  home.  She 
will  visit  P.  T.  A.'s  and  take  with  her 
the  list  of  books  for  parents  published 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  interest  some  of  them  per- 
haps, in  securing  the  certificate  issued. 
She  will  know  what  to  say  to  the 
teacher  who  asks  for  the  Tarzan  books 
when  the  children  do  not  know  Mow- 
gli.     She  will  make  the  contracts  with 
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individual  children,  and  will  encour- 
age not  only  the  reading  of  books,  but 
a  spirit  of  play,  and  of  wholesome  fun. 
She  will  make  them  want  to  have  books 
of  their  very  own  and  in  the  best  edi- 
tions they  can  buy.  She  will  get  them 
to  reading  systematically,  and,  when 
she  recommends  a  book,  she  will  see 


that  there   are  copies   enough   in   the 
library  to  meet  the  demand. 

She — oh,  no, — they — for  surely  "she" 
must  needs  be  a  bevy,  or  a  company, 
or  a  legion,  to  be  everywhere,  to  do 
all  that  there  is  to  be  done  for  and  with 
the  children  in  every  corner  of  this 
big  county. 


County  Library  Records 
Zana  K.  Miller,  librarian.  Library  Bureau 


Altho  there  is  at  present  very  little 
available  information  about  the  kind 
of  records  to  install  in  county  libraries, 
it  is  increasingly  evident  that  there  is 
a  need  for  a  digest  of  the  best  methods 
now  in  use. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  is  the  most 
desirable  system  for  the  conduct  of 
such  libraries,  a  number  of  experienced 
county  librarians  have  been  consulted. 
The  results  which  have  been  arrived 
at  may  promote  greater  unity  of  meth- 
ods, as  well  as  save  time  for  those 
who  are  about  to  start  such  a  system. 

It  is  recognized  that  much  of 
the  county  library  work  is  yet  in  its 
infancy,  and  that  methods  will  un- 
doubtedly change  as  the  service  grows. 
Suggestions  for  possible  modifications 
of  this  outline  will  be  welcomed. 

Distinctioii  between  branches,  stations^  and 
other  agencies 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  the  A. 
L.  A.  definitions  of  these  terms  have 
been  adopted.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
conform  to  the  distinctions  between 
these  terms  if  county  library  records 
are  to  have  any  real  basis  for  com- 
parison. 

A  branch  is  an  auxiliary  library,  complete 
in  itself,  having  its  own  permanent  collec- 
tion of  books,  either  occupying  a  separate 
building  or  housed  in  one  or  more  rooms 
in  a  school,  park,  or  field  house,  social  set- 
tlement, parish  house,  rented  store,  etc, 
and  administered  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
library  system,  i.e.,  by  a  paid  staff.  To 
rank  as  a  branch  its  hours  of  opening 
should  approximate  those  of  the  central  li- 
brary. 

A  sub-branch  is  a  branch  in  which  the 
hours     of     opening     do     not     approximate 


those  of  the  central  library  or  the  regular 
branches. 

Stations  include  deposit  and  delivery  sta- 
tions. Deposit  stations  consist  of  small 
collections  of  books  (from  200  to  several 
hundred  volumes)  sent  for  an  indefinite 
term  to  a  store,  school,  factory,  club,  etc. 
The  collections  are  frequently  changed;  the 
station  has  some  permanency.  A  station 
may  be  in  charge  of  an  assistant  sent  from 
the  central  library  or  neighboring  branch, 
or  a  trained  librarian  employed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  co-operating  mstitution  or  so- 
ciety, an  office  employee  of  a  factory,  or  a 
volunteer  worker.  Delivery  stations  have 
no  books  on  deposit  but  fill  orders  from  a 
central  stock. 

Other  agencies:  These  embrace  for  the 
most  part  agencies  to  which  traveling  li- 
braries are  sent;  the  largest  number  of  such 
traveling  libraries  (20  to  50  or  more  books) 
go  to  school  rooms  of  grade  schools.  They 
include  also  fire  engine  houses,  police  sta- 
tions, factories,  clubs,  missions,  settlements, 
home  libraries,  etc. — A.  L.  A.  revised  form 
for  library  statistics. 

In  this  article  the  term  Stations  will 
also  include.  Other  agencies,  as  the  rec- 
ords for  each  are  the  same. 

The  book  collection 

Shall  the  county  library  be  operated 
as  a  unit  or  shall  books  for  county  use 
be  segregated? 

In  smaller  counties  where  the  popu- 
lation is  fairly  evenly  divided  between 
city  and  county,  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered better  to  administer  the  library 
as  one  very  flexible  unit.  The  great 
advantage  of  county  library  service  is 
that  one  collection  of  books  may  be 
made  to  serve  a  much  large  constitu- 
ency. For  this  reason,  the  books  are 
interchangeable.  County  readers  may 
often  demand  as  many  copies  of  the 
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older  fiction  and  nonfiction  as  they  will 
of  current  "best  sellers."  Why  then 
should  they  not  have  access  to  the 
books  which  often  stand  unused  on  the 
shelves  of  the  central  library?  In  the 
beginning,  if  the  joint  use  of  the  cen- 
tral library  is  offered  to  the  county  pa- 
tron on  the  contract  plan,  and  the 
argument  is  advanced  that  there  will 
be  a  greater  economy  in  book  pur- 
chases for  all  readers  in  a  county,  it 
will  hardly  be  wise  to  spend  money 
immediately  for  a  separate  county  col- 
lection. 

The  tendency  may  be  gradually  in 
the  direction  of  some  permanent  col- 
lections in  branches,  but  they  will  be 
frequently  supplemented  by  loans  of 
newer  books  from  the  central  library. 
In  a  few  cases  where  city  and  county 
population  are  large,  the  best  interests 
of  all  may  be  more  satisfactorily  met 
thru  a  separate  collection  for  county 
loans,  or  for  rural  schools.  Special  re- 
quests or  needs  are  provided  for  by 
temporary  loans  from  the  central  col- 
lection. 

If  more  or  less  "fixed  collections" 
are  built  up  for  the  larger  branches,  a 
better  balance  may  be  obtained  for 
such  branches.  These  collections  are 
watched  and  checked  up,  at  least  once 
a  year  to  prevent  some  books 
from  becoming  "lumber."  The  "fixed" 
idea  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Accession  record 

Any  form  of  accession  record  in  use 
at  the  central  library  may  be  used  for 
county  books.  The  new  loose  leaf 
typewritten  sheet  saves  time  and  looks 
better  than  the  handwritten  book  form. 
Some  systems  are  successfully  operat- 
ed without  the  line  by  line  accession 
book,  by  amplifying  the  shelf  list  and 
keeping  a  statistical  sheet  record  of 
additions  and  withdrawals.  If  an  ac- 
cession number  is  desired  for  the  sake 
of  accuracy  in  checking,  continuous 
numbers  may  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  numbering  machine.  The  acces- 
sion number  is  not  actually  necessary 
if  copy  numbers  are  used. 


Probably  the  majority  still  prefer  the 
line-by-line  record,  as  in  average 
county  libraries  much  of  the  routine 
work  must  be  done  by  untrained  as- 
sistants, who  may  perhaps  be  more 
easily  taught  the  older  method.  Obvi- 
ously the  librarian  in  charge,  trained 
tho  she  may  be,  will  not  be  able  to  do 
all  of  the  record  work. 

Shelf  list 
The  central  library  shelf  list  shows 
all  books  in  the  county  system,  with 
the  names  of  all  branches  owning  a 
book  or  copy  stamped  on  the  shelf  list 
card.  If  the  county  collection  is  sepa- 
rate, the  shelf  list  is  also  separate. 
Copy  numbers,  when  there  are  many, 
may  be  recorded  on  the  back  of  the 
card.  For  permanent  collections  in 
branches,  a  duplicate  shelf  list  card,  or 
author  card,  for  each  new  book  added 
to  a  particular  branch  may  be  sup- 
plied. This  is  filed  at  the  branch  in 
shelf  list  order,  or  alphabetically  by  au- 
thor, if  preferred.  Time  may  be  saved 
by  utilizing  order  cards,  which  have 
served  their  first  purpose,  as  shelf  list 
cards,  without  taking  time  to  make  an 
additional  card. 

Catalog 

A  union  card  catalog  lists  all  books 
in  the  county  system.  If  a  book  is 
placed  only  in  the  county  collection, 
as  may  sometimes  be  true,  the  word 
County  is  stamped  below  the  call  num- 
ber on  the  catalog  cards  for  that  book, 
for  convenience  in  locating  such  books. 

Registration 

Application  cards  are  sent  to  all 
branches  or  stations,  and  when  filled 
are  returned  to  the  central  library  for 
the  assignment  of  borrowers*  numbers 
from  the  registration  record.  It  is 
more  economical  to  use  one  applica- 
tion form  for  both  adults  and  juveniles, 
with  the  additional  information  about 
children  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
form,  together  with  a  line  for  the  pa- 
rent's signature. 

All  application  cards  are  filed  in  one 
straight  alphabetic  file  at  the  central 
library,  both  for  county  and  city  bor- 
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rowers.  In  larger  branches  it  may  be 
necessary  to  send  a  duplicate  to  the 
branch,  for  a  local  file.  Experienced 
county  librarians  recommend  'one 
straight  numerical  register  with  con- 
tinuous numbering  and  the  use  of  a 
definite  prefix,  or  abbreviation  letter, 
to  indicate  each  township  in  the 
county.  The  numbered  register  may 
be  either  in  book  or  card  form,  with 
the  preference  in  favor  of  the  3  x  5  in. 
card  filed  on  end  in  the  charging  desk. 
A  separate  township  file  at  the  central 
library  has  been  found  useful  in  some 
systems.  This  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
numerical  register  card,  filed  by  the 
prefix  township  symbol,  and  then  nu- 
merically by  borrower's  number.  This 
record  aids  in  looking  up  a  borrower's 
name  and  also  gives  statistics  of  reg- 
istration for  various  sections  of  the 
county. 

Borrowers'  cards 

Some  county  systems  are  satisfac- 
torily operated  without  borrowers' 
cards,  just  as  there  are  city  systems 
where  this  card  has  been  eliminated 
with  success.  Borrowers'  cards  seem 
to  be  regarded  as  less  and  less  neces- 
sary in  either  city  or  county  libraries. 

Where  the  borrower's  card  has  been 
eliminated  much  annoyance  is  obvi- 
ated for  both  readers  and  assistants, 
and  there  are  many  advantages.  It 
is,  however,  still  contended  by  many 
that  a  borrower's  card  promotes  in- 
terest and  a  regard  for  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  library.  In  counties  having 
a  large  population,  especially  in  those 
where  many  foreign  names  occur, 
identification  or  membership  cards  may 
be  helpful.  County  borrowers  who  are 
not  personally  known  to  the  librarian 
may  present  themselves  at  the  central 
library.  A  small  membership  card 
\y2  by  23/>  in.  in  size,  bearing  the  reg- 
istration number,  name,  and.  address 
of  the  borrower,  will  then  save  em- 
barrassment and  delays.  This  card 
may  be  carried  by  the  borrower  more 
easily  than  the  borrower's  card,  but 
books  may  also  be  easily  charged  by 
looking  up  the  number  in  the  alpha- 
betic application  card  file. 


If  borrowers'  cards  are  used  at  the 
central  library,  or  even  at  branches,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  used  at  the  stations.  Local 
librarians  will  know  their  borrowers  on 
sight,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  when 
borrowers'  cards  are  not  used. 

Whether  or  not  the  borrowers'  cards 
are  eliminated,  both  the  alphabetical 
file  of  application  cards  and  the  nu- 
merical register  must  be  retained. 

Charg'ng   records 

The  general  tendency  is  to  keep  the 
charging  system  for  county  loans  as 
nearly  like  the  central  library  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  reason  the  records  and 
supplies  needed  do  not  vary  much 
from  those  used  at  the  central  library. 

Pockets:  Each  book  to  be  circulated  is 
provided  with  a  book  pocket  of  any 
style  desired.  There  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  omit  printed  rules  on  pockets 
on  account  of  extra  cost;  and  because 
the  rules  in  almost  every  library  are 
subject  to  change  in  the  course  of  time, 
it  is  thought  better  by  some  to  print 
the  rules  on  a  book  mark  which  may 
be  easily  changed  when  necessary. 

Date  slips:  The  Date  due  instead  of 
Date  of  issue  is  recommended  because  it 
helps  the  reader  to  return  books  more 
promptly.  The  date  slip  is  pasted  on 
the  fly  leaf  opposite  the  pocket. 

Book  cards:  All  books  to  be  sent  into 
the  county  require  two  book  cards,  one 
for  use  at  the  central  library  and  another 
for  use  in  the  county.  The  common 
style  for  county  use  is  the  5  x  3  in.  card 
filed  on  end,  with  space  for  author  and 
title,  a  date  due  column,  and  another  for 
the  name  of  the  borrower.  Some  wish 
an  additional  column  for  date  of  return. 
The  four  column  card,  with  space  for 
date  due,  and  for  the  name  or  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  rural  branch  or  station,  is 
used  at  the  central  librai'y.  It  aids  the 
eve  in  sorting  if  these  two  cards  are  of 
different  colors,  buflF  for  the  county  card 
and  white  for  the  central  library.  The 
diflFerence  between  the  two  is  sometimes 
distinguished  by  typing  one  card  in  black 
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and  the  ether  in  red.    Two  colors,  buff 
and  white,  seem  simpler. 

Charging  books  for  county  use  at  the.  cen- 
tral library 

In  charging  a  book  to  be  sent  to  a 
county  collection,  the  book  card  to  be 
kept  on  file  at  the  central  library  is  dated 
with  the  date  of  issue.  Some  librarians 
stamp  the  name  of  the  county  branch  or 
station  to  which  the  book  is  sent  above 
this  date.  Others  do  not  consider  this 
name  on  the  book  card  essential,  as  all 
book  cards  charged  to  a  given  library 
are  filed  back  of  a  guide  bearing  the 
name  of  that  library,  and  the  guide 
may  take  the  place  of  the  name 
stamped  on  the  book  card.  The  for- 
mer method  is  much  safer,  in  case  a 
book  card  should  be  misplaced,  or 
when  single  books  or  groups  are  sent 
at  varying  intervals,  as  one  date  on 
the  name  guide  will  not  cover  the  var- 
ious charges. 

One  book  card  remains  in  the  book 
|)ocket  to  be  used  in  the  county,  and 
the  other  is  kept  at  the  central  library, 
filed  as  above  stated,  back  of  a  guide 
bearing^  the  name  of  the  county  branch 
or  station,  and  then  numerically  by 
class  ntimber  and  alphabetically  under 
each  class  by  author,  keeping  separate 
files  of  cards  for  fiction  and  nonfiction, 
and  also  adult  and  juvenile  books. 
Some  prefer  one  straight  alphabetical 
file  by  author  without  class  arrange- 
ment. The  former  method  is  the  li- 
brary way,  and  seems  more  logical. 

Discharging  books  at  the  central  library 

When  books  are  returned  from  the 
county,  either  as  a  collection  or  indi- 
vidually, the  book  cards  are  removed 
from  the  central  library  "stations 
charging  file,"  and  put  in  the  book 
pockets.  This  effects  the  cancellation 
of  the  county  charge.  When  the  books 
are  at  the  central  library  both  book 
cards  are  in  the  pocket  if  there  is  a 
separate  county  collection.  If  there  is 
but  one  collection  for  both  city  and 
county,  it  will  probably  be  more  con- 
venient, when  the  book  is  not  in  use, 
to  keep  the  duplicate  book  card  filed 
in  classed  arrangement  at  the  charging 


desk,  ready  to  send  to  the  county  the 
next  time  the  book  is  loaned.  In  some 
libraries  these  duplicate  cards  are  kept 
in  a  straight  alphabetic  file. 

When  books  are  returned  from  the 
county,  any  cards  remaining  in  the 
central  charge  file  belong  to  the  books 
still  in  the  county.  The  best  service 
will  not  be  given  if  all  of  a  shipment 
must  be  returned  from  a  county 
loan  at  one  time,  and  with  the  double 
card  system  this  is  unnecessary.  New 
shipments  are  sent  before  all  the  books 
in  a  former  loan  have  been  returned,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  lapse  of  any  con- 
sequence. If  a  book  is  returned  with- 
out the  book  card  in  the  pocket,  a  no- 
tice is  sent  asking  the  librarian  to  look 
for  the  card.  As  it  is  undesirable  that 
duplicate  book  cards  should  be  floating 
around,  reasonable  care  is  taken  to  lo- 
cate missing  cards. 

Occasionally  books  sent  to  one 
branch  or  station  are  returned  thru  an- 
other. The  "Whereabouts"  or  "Stock 
list,"  described  later  on,  shows  to  what 
branch  or  station  a  book  has  been 
charged  and  in  that  way  the  book 
cards  for  stray  books  may  be  found. 

Popular  new  books 

In  small  county  systems  popular  fic- 
tion and  nonfiction  will  need  to  be  sent 
to  the  county  on  a  time  limit,  not  to 
exceed  two  weeks,  in  order  to  make  a 
limited  supply  of  popular  books  satisfy 
a  larger  number  of  patrons  in  city  and 
county.  Larger  counties  will  find  it 
necessary  to  buy  extra  copies  of  books 
most  in  demand,  and  in  emergencies, 
to  send  them  by  post,  in  the  order  re- 
quested, with  directions  to  custodians 
to  keep-  them  a  month  or  six  weeks 
and  lend  as  "Seven  day"  books.  Obvi- 
ously all  county  patrons  must  be  given 
an  equal  chance  at  new  books. 

Some  small  county  systems  set  a 
time  limit  only  for  books  sent  by  special 
request  but  not  on  popular  new  books, 
either  fiction  or  nonfiction. 

Charging  at   branches   or   stations 

All  branches  need  a  small  charging 
tray,  date  guides,  l-31,and  a  dating  out- 
fit consisting  of  a  pencil  date  holder, 
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rubber  type,  and  ink  pad  (or  band 
dater  if  preferred).  Stations  and 
smaller  agencies  may  do  without  the 
tray,  and  even  without  the  dater,  using 
merely  a  pencil  for  dating,  but  this  is 
undesirable. 

When  a  book  is  loaned,  the  name  of 
the  borrower  is  written  on  the  book 
card,  and  both  it  and  the  "Date  due" 
slip  in  the  book  are  dated  with  the  date 
due,  two  weeks  in  advance  (or  four  if 
preferred),  and  seven  days  in  advance 
for  new  books  greatly  in  demand.  If 
a  borrower's  card  is  used,  this  is  also 
dated  with  the  same  date.  The  book 
card  is  placed  in  the  charging  tray 
back  of  the  date  guide  corresponding 
to  the  date  on  the  card  and  date  slip, 
BO  that  it  may  easily  be  found  when 
the  book  is  returned.  The  book  is  dis- 
charged by  replacing  the  book  card  in 
the  pocket. 

Stations  and  other  small  agencies 
will  not  need  a  charging  tray,  as  a 
rubber  band  may  be  kept  around  the 
small  pack  of  cards  for  books  in  cir- 
culation.  . 

At  branches  the  librarian  is  taught 
to  file  the  book  cards  in  the  library 
way,  back  of  guides  for  the  date  due, 
in  classed  arrangement,  and  alpha- 
betically by  author.  At  stations  and 
agencies  it  does  not  matter  how  they 
are  filed ;  alphabetically  by  author  may 
be  simpler.  Whatever  method  is  used, 
the  books  are  not  issued  in  such  large 
numbers  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  find 
the  book  card  when  a  book  is  returned. 
Unless  there  is  a  paid  assistant,  it  is 
often  hard  to  insist  upon  any  particular 
method. 

Circulation  statistics 

The  practice  varies  as  to  the  count- 
ing of  statistics.  In  some  systems  they 
are  all  counted  at  the  central  library 
from  the  charges  shown  on  the  book 
cards  which  are  returned  with  the 
books.  This  makes  a  vast  amount  of 
clerical  work,  and  is  objected  to  by  ex- 
perienced librarians,  who  contend  that 
branch  librarians,  at  least,  ought  to  be 
taught  to  keep  their  own  records  of 
circulation  on  an  approved  statistical 


form.  At  stations  and  agencies  this 
may  not  be  easily  accomplished,  but 
there  is  good  precedent  for  requiring 
it  even  of  unpaid  custodians.  It  will 
require  personal  instruction  and  some 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  supervising 
librarian,  but  it  is  well  worth  the  ef- 
fort. One  librarian  writes,  "It  is  a 
pretty  poor  system  that  can  not  have 
quarterly  visits  from  headquarters. 
Circulation  statistics  may  easily  enter 
into  such  conferences  and  the  display 
of  statistics  from  a  neighboring  branch 
or  station  which  are  correctly  made 
will  accomplish  wonders." 

There  is  some  disagreement  as  to 
whether  circulation  statistics  should 
cover  the  customary  ten  classes  of 
books,  or  simply  a  count  of  fiction  and 
nonfiction.  ,  The  decision  in  this  mat- 
ter will  depend  upon  the  librarian  and 
local  conditions. 

"Whereabouts,"  or  "Stock  list,''  at  the  Cen- 
tral library 

It  is  quite  necessary  to  have  a  record 
at  the  central  library  to  show  just  what 
books  a  given  library  has  already  had, 
in  order  to  prevent  duplication  when 
new  shipments  are  made,  and  also  to 
give  the  exact  location  at  any  time  of 
a  book  which  may  be  needed  by  some 
other  community. 

This  record  is  called  by  various 
terms,  none  of  them  very  significant, 
but  it  is  commonly  made  on  a  catalog 
card,  and  consists  of  the  simplest  au- 
thor and  title  entry,  filed  alphabetically 
by  author.  On  this  card  is  stamped 
•the  names  of  all  branches,  or  stations, 
to  which  the  title  has  been  sent,  with 
the  date  sent.  It  is  also  obviously  nec- 
essary before  returning  the  book  cards 
to  the  pocket  in  discharging,  to  use  a 
check,  or  stamp  the  discharge  date  on 
the  "Whereabouts"  record  to  show 
when  the  book  was  returned.  Special 
requests  are  indicated  by  writing  the 
date  sent  in  pencil,  instead  of  stamp- 
ing. Some  librarians  also  show  a  rec- 
ord by  copy  numbers,  but  others  think 
this  unnecessary,  as  it  does  not  matter 
which  copy  has  been  sent  to  a  com- 
munity.    It  will   save  filing  space  if 
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this  record  is  made  on  a  5  x  3  in.  card 
filed  on  end.  This  is  especially  desir- 
able when  the  Library  Bureau  unit 
record  desk  is  in  use  for  county  rec- 
ords at  the  central  library. 
T3q>ewritten  lists 
In  some  systems  a  typewritten  list 
is  furnished  with  all  books  sent  to  a 
branch,  or  station,  and  a  carbon  copy 
is  kept  at  the  central  library.  This 
plan  does  not  work  out  well  as  time 
goes  on,  and  the  list  is  usually  discon- 
tinued. The  typewritten  list  may  be 
useful  at  the  station  but  the  "Where- 
abouts" list  is  much  more  convenient 
for  use  at  the  central  library  and  makes 
the  carbon  copy  unnecessary.  Some 
small  California  libraries  send  an  in- 
voice on  cards,  which  may  be  filed  as 
a  catalog  for  the  books  at  a  branch  or 
station.  These  cards  are  returned 
with  the  books. 

Station  custodians 

Volunteer  custodians,  or  assistants, 
may  often  be  obtained,  especially  in 
schools.  In  most  instances,  better  serv- 
ice is  rendered  where  custodians  are 
paid  a  small  sum,  a  flat  rate,  based  per- 
haps on  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
collection.  This  is  better  than  to  base 
the  pay  on  statistics  of  circulation  and 
registration,  as  is  sometimes  done. 
The  latter  method  is  not  recommended 
because  it  may  easily  encourage  the 
padding  of  records  on  the  part  of  some 
custodians. 

Book  Wagon  records 

These  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
territory  to  be  served. 

Book  collections 

The  books  are  usually  taken  directly 
from  the  central  shelves,  without  extra 
records  at  the  central  desk  to  show 
what  books  are  on  the  wagon.  One 
library,  however,  reports  a  separate 
book  fund  for  wagon  service ;  and  two 
libraries  report  that  a  duplicate  book 
card  file  is  kept  at  the  central  desk  to 
show  all  books  charged  to  the  wagon. 
A  separate  book  fund  for  wagon  serv- 
ice seems  unnecessary  in.  most  in- 
stances, and  the  extra  charge  file  at  the 


library  for  books  on  the  wagon  is  ob- 
jected to  by  some  librarians  as  being 
unnecessary  and  a  great  deal  of  work. 

Registration 

Application  cards  are  signed  by  all 
borrowers,  and  are  filed  in  alphabetical 
order  at  the  central  library.  This  file 
is  invaluable  in  locating  a  family 
quickly,  or  in  reaching  a  borrower  by 
(mail.  Once  a  year  this  file  is  checked 
with  the  route  files,  as  borrowers  fre- 
quently move  and  a  change  of  address 
and  route  is  necessary. 

A  straight  numerical  register  is  kept 
on  plain  5  x  3  in.  cards,  filed  on  end, 
to  save  space.  Each  number  has  a 
prefix  letter  showing  the  township  to 
which  the  borrower  belongs.  The 
route,  or  location  number  is  placed  at 
the  left  hand  corner,  with  the  borrow- 
er's number  in  the  center  of  the  card, 
followed  by  the  name  and  post  office 
address. 

Reserves 

All  books  may  be  reserved  upon  re- 
quest, and  orders  are  filled  in  turn.  A 
request  slip  is  filed  with  the  route,  or 
location  file,  until  filled.  A  slip  is  also 
attached  to  the  outstanding  book  card 
as  a  signal  for  the  book  desired.  In 
emergencies,  orders  are  filled  by  mail, 
the  postage  being  paid  by  the  library. 
If  a  book  loaned  from  the  wagon  is 
needed  at  the  central  library,  a  note 
with  the  postage  for  return  of  the  book 
is  mailed  to  the  borrower. 

Number  of  books  issued  to  each  borrower 

Some  libraries  limit  the  number  of 
books  allowed  each  borrower.  In 
other  cases  there  is  no  limit,  except  for 
popular  new  books  and  current  maga- 
zines, when  the  manner  of  limitation 
is  regulated  by  appealing  to  the  good 
sense  and  generosity  of  the  reader. 
Time  limit 

The  time  allowed  depends  upon  the 
frequency  of  route  trips,  usually  two 
weeks  to  one  month,  with  no  seven  day 
books.  In  one  system,  route  visits  are 
six  months  apart,  due  to  the  large  area 
covered.  New  and  popular  books  are 
not  renewed.  No  fines  are  charged, 
when  house  to  house  calls  are  made. 
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House  to  house  visitation 
When  the  territory  to  be  covered  is 
purely  rural,  that  is,  the  wagon  stops 
at  each  farm  along  a  given  route,  a 
"Family"  borrower's  card  is  issued, 
buff  or  salmon  colored  stock,  bearing 
the  names  and  numbers  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  are  registered, 
with  the  name  of  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily at  the  top  of  the  card.  All  the 
family  cards  for  a  particular  route  are 
carried  on  the  wagon,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  visitation.  Books  for  all  mem- 
bers of  a  family  are  charged  to  the  first 
member  on  the  card  (head  of  the  fam- 
ily), in  order  to  save  time.  The  only 
record  in  the  book  issued  to  a  bor- 
rower, is  the  route  number  placed  on 
the  date  slip.  All  book  cards  charged 
to  a  family  are  kept  together,  by  rub- 
ber band,  with  the  family  card  and  are 
then  filed  back  of  a  guide  bearing  the 
route  number.  These  are  filed  by 
route,  at  the  central  desk,  while  the 
wagon  is  out  on  other  routes.  Books 
may  be  exchanged  between  trips,  in 
person  or  by  mail,  because  the  route 
number  on  the  date  slip  makes  it  easy 
to  find  the  book  card  in  its  place  un- 
der the  route  guide.  When  a  book  is 
issued  to  a  rural  patron  at  the  central 
desk,  the  book  card  is  counted  on  a 
daily  circulation  slip,  and  placed  in  the 
file  with  other  cards  charged  to  that 
borrower's  route.  The  book  may  then 
be  picked  up  by  the  wagon  on  the  next 
call  to  that  route,  or  it  may  be  re- 
turned by  mail  or  in  person. 


Circulation  statistics 

The  count  for  books  issued  from  the 
wagon  is  taken  from  the  book  cards, 
after  each  run,  in  the  same  manner  as 
for  the  central  library,  but  cumulative 
records  for  each  route  are  kept  sepa- 
rately. 

Fixed  location  visitation 

When  the  wagon  service  is  not  of 
the  house  to  house  type,  but  limited 
to  certain  hamlets,  locations,  or 
schools,  the  usual  methods  at  the  cen- 
tral library  prevail.  The  borrower's 
name  is  written  on  the  book  card,  or 
the  borrower's  number  if  the  bor- 
rower's card  is  used,  and  these  are  filed 
on  the  wagon  when  not  in  use.  The 
date  due  is  placed  on  the  date  slip,  and 
also  on  the  book  card. 

Book  cards  are  filed  separately  for 
each  location,  until  counted  at  the  end 
of  the  route,  when  the  whole  count  for 
the  route  is  entered  and  all  book  cards 
for  the  day's  issue  are  filed  in  class  or- 
der back  of  a  date  due  guide  in  a  tray 
on  the  wagon. 

Fines  are  charged  and  cards  for 
overdues  are  filed  under  the  name  of 
the  location  in  which  the  delinquent 
lives,  as  an  aid  to  the  librarian. 

Patrons  may  draw  or  return  books 
from  either  the  central  library  or  ifrom 
the  wagon.  With  the  use  of  different 
colored  ink  pads  for  stamping  dates, 
there  need  be  no  confusion  in  dis- 
charging. 


The  Relationship  Between  the  Central 
Library  and  Branch  Libraries  of  a 

County  System* 
Two  types  of  county  library  situa- 
tions are  briefly  outlined  in  this  paper. 
First  the  Western  type  in  which,  be- 
fore proper  library  organization,  an  en- 
tire county  may  contain  but  one  mod- 
erate sized  library  while  a  dozen  neigh- 

♦Epitome  of  paper  by  Sabra  L.  Nason, 
County  librarian  of  Umatilla  County,  Pen- 
dleton, Oregon,  read  before  the  League  of 
library  commissions,  June  24,  at  Swampscott. 


boring  towns  may  be  without  any  pub- 
lic library  facilities  except  the  state 
traveling  libraries.  The  second  situa- 
tion is  found  more  often  in  the  eastern 
type,  when  possibly  every  town  in  the 
county  may  have  some  sort  of  a  library 
but  where  the  smaller  libraries  are  so 
poorly  financed  that  the  book  budget  is 
practically  minus  after  the  other  run- 
ning expenses  have  been  met. 

The  Umatilla  County  library  in  Ore- 
gon is  taken  to  illustrate  the  first  type, 
with  central  library  in  Pendleton,  the 
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county  seat,  10  branches  in  towns  from 
198  to  1747  population,  at  distances  of 
14  to  40  miles  from  the  central  library, 
and  68  rural  stations,  some  as  far  as 
60  miles  from  the  center.  The  Pendle- 
ton library  of  less  than  5000  volumes 
in  1914  was  the  nucleus  of  the  county 
system  which  now  contains  20,000  vol- 
umes. From  the  first  year  they  were 
organized  these  outside  districts  have 
circulated  more  books  than  has  the 
county  seat,  altho  Pendleton  popula- 
tion is  larger  than  all  the  branch  towns 
together  and  her  readers  are  close  to 
the  central  supply  of  books.  It  seems 
that  the  smaller  the  place,  the  more 
books  will  be  read  providing  they  can 
be  obtained.  An  18,000  volume  circu- 
lation in  Pendleton  the  year  before  the 
county  system  started,  has  grown  to 
68,000  in  1920,  40,000  of  which  is  from 
the  branches  and  rural  schools.  The 
county  population  by  1920  census  is 
25,898,  of  which  Pendleton  numbers 
7387  and  the  11  smaller  cities  total 
6306. 

It  was  thought  best  to  have  a  local 
library  committee  or  board  in  each 
place  to  arouse  interest  and  attend  to 
local  matters  and  this  plan  has  worked 
out  successfully.  A  County  Library 
board  of  five  members  chosen  at  large 
by  the  county  commissioners  directs 
the  general  policies  of  the  county  sys- 
tem and  the  local  affairs  at  the  cen- 
tral library. 

Relationship  between  the  central  li- 
brary and  branches  is  maintained  by 
constant  interchange  of  books,  personal 
service  at  branches  of  head  librarian 
and  trained  assistants  from  the  central 
library  as  needed,  and  reference  work 
by  letter,  parcel  post  and  telephone 
from  central  to  branches.  Enthusiasm 
and  inspiration  from  branch  boards 
and  patrons  count  high  with  the  cen- 
tral staff.  The  branches  are  friendly 
rivals  and  keep  posted  on  the  progress 
of  their  neighboring  libraries  as  com- 
pared with  their  own,  by  watching  the 
Pendleton  papers  in  which  the  county 
librarian's  monthly  reports  are  printed. 
Relationship  by  contract  is  not  un- 


important. The  only  two  contracts  so 
far  needed  are  between  the  central  city 
council  and  the  County  library  board 
and  between  the  County  library  board 
and  the  Pendleton  Commercial  asso- 
ciation which  has  deposited  its  Sturgis 
Fund  library  and  the  annual  purchases 
from  this  substantial  endowment,  in 
the  central  library  for  distribution 
thruout  the  county.  The  same  form  of 
contract  could  also  be  used  between 
branch  and  central  libraries  if  such 
should  be  necessary. 

Relationship  by  standardization  of 
branches  shows  the  requirements  ex- 
pected of  branch  boards  and  custodi- 
ans and  the  provision  in  books  and 
service  from  the  central  library  to  the 
branches.  The  branch  standardiza- 
tion was  suggested  from  the  central 
library  but  is  optional  with  the  branch 
boards.  Within  six  months,  six  out 
of  the  ten  branches  had  qualified  and 
the  others  are  on  the  way.  These  "Re- 
quirements for  standard  branch  libra- 
ries of  Umatilla  County"  were  pub- 
lished in  full  in  Public  Libraries, 
January,  1921. 

Guarding  the  standard  of  book  pur- 
chases in  the  very  small  libraries  forms 
part  of  the  above  requirements,  the 
substance  of  which  has  since  been 
enacted  as  an  Oregon  state  law  and 
now  applies  to  all  small  libraries  of  the 
state  having  incomes  of  less  than 
$2500  a  year. 

A  system  of  county  library  buildings 
is  underway,  the  central  and  two 
branches  having  been  built  with  Car- 
negie funds  with  the  agreement  that 
they  are  the  property  of  the  county  of 
Umatilla  and  free  to  residents  of  the 
entire  county. 

The  cordial  relationship  between  the 
Oregon  state  library  and  county  and 
branch  libraries  is  helpful  all  along  the 
line.  Miss  Marvin  is  prepared  to  sup- 
j)lement  at  all  times  the  resources  of 
the  smaller  libraries  from  the  large 
state  supply  and  is  an  enthusiastic  be- 
liever in  the  necessity  for  county  li- 
brary systems  which  are  close  to  the 
people  and  form  cooperative  units  that 
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are  able  to  deliver  the  book  message 
into  all  homes  of  the  state  more 
quickly  and  effectively  than  can  any 
other  library  agency  so  far  devised. 

The  other  situation,  of  a  county  sys- 
tem in  an  Eastern  state,  offers  the 
problem  of  welding  together  into  a 
friendly  working  unit,  possibly  a  scoi^ 
or  more  libraries  of  various  sizes  al- 
ready established,  perhaps  with  en- 
dowment funds  and  local  tradition  and 
whose  library  boards  may  at  first 
thought,   question    the    suggestion    of 


scattering  their  books  to  the  four 
winds  even  tho  they  would  not  be  car- 
ried beyond  the  confines  of  the  county. 
But  library  finance  the  world  over  is 
still  such  that  small  libraries  are  badly 
handicapped  for  book  funds.  It  pays 
to  study  into  this  matter  and  find  out 
whether  or  not  a  group  of  small  libra- 
ries, previously  established,  cannot 
also  unite  under  one  unit  of  admin- 
istration with  an  economic  saving  and 
at  the  same  time  a  trained  staflf  and  a 
far  larger  opportunity  for  service. 


In  the  Letter  Box 


Too  Many  Closed  Holidays 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

I  have  just  had  published  in  a  Louisville 
weekly  civic  journal,  a  rapid  survey  made 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  library  man- 
agement in  more  than  thirty  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  in  the  country,  dealing  with 
Armistice  Day  as  a  holiday.  The  result 
is  interesting  as  indicating  how  library 
officials  generally  dealt  with  the  question 
on  November  11,  and  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows:  Of  35  inquiries 
made  and  answered,  18  reported  open, 
at  least  part  of  the  day,  and  17  were 
closed  up  tight  all  day.  To  the  closed 
libraries,  must  be  added  that  of  Louis- 
ville— the  sudden  closing  of  which 
brought  about  the  publication  of  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to — which  makes  the  score 
stand  fifty-fifty  as  the  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation. 

So  much  for  figures  that  after  all 
don't  tell  the  whole  story.  By  far  the 
most  interesting  side  of  such  a  survey 
was  the  comments  added  by  librarians 
in  answering  the  simple  inquiry  I  put  to 
them :  "Were  any  or  all  the  public  libra- 
ries in  your  city  closed  to  the  reading 
public  on  Armistice  Day?"  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  number  of  librarians  who 
expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  opening 
the  reading  rooms  of  their  libraries,  but 
whose  trustees  decided  otherwise.  This 
decision  was  usually  made,  too,  after 
due  deliberation.    Perhaps  the  reply  most 


typical  of  the  majority  of  those  received 
from  cities  that  closed  on  that  day,  was 
the  one  from  Mr  Robert  Rea,  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  San  Francisco. 
He  said : 

"While  it  is  the  policy  of  our  library 
to  keep  the  main  library  and  branches 
open  on  as  many  holidays  as  possible  we 
recognized  Armistice  Day  as  having  a 
special  significance,  and  after  much  con- 
sideration, our  Board  of  Trustees  decid- 
ed to  close  the  library." 

The  one  fact  brought  out  by  this  hur- 
ried inquiry,  as  shown  by  the  forgoing 
letter  which  was  typical  of  many  others 
received,  was  that  the  average  trustee 
of  our  big  public  libraries  does  not  un- 
derstand the  true  meaning  or  purpose  of 
a  holiday  in  its  relation  to  the  public  for 
whom  the  reading  rooms  of  libraries  are 
supposed  to  be  maintained.  If  he  did 
he  would  have  seized  upon  this  new  and 
glorious  holiday  as  a  splendid  opportu- 
nity for  the  institution  to  fittingly  cele- 
brate the  occasion. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  suggest  that 
you  undertake  in  the  columns  of  Public 
Libraries  a  further  discussion  of  this 
subject  of  holidays  in  relation  to  libraries 
and  the  public,  and  the  positive  duty  of 
trustees  to  make  a  better  use  of  them 
than  by  closing  them  "as  a  tribute  to  the 
dead  heroes  of  the  Great  War,"  to  quote 
the  language  of  the  local  Library  Board 
in  issuing  the  order  to  shut  down  on 
November  11. 
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The  fact  that  Columbus  day,  Armis- 
tice day  and  Thanksgiving  day  comes 
within  a  period  of  six  weeks,  with 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  day  just  an- 
other month  off,  is  an  additional  reason 
why  this  whole  problem  of  holidays  and 
how  to  deal  with  them  should  undergo 
a  thoro  investigation  and  readjustment 
to  meet  the  new  conditions  of  a  recon- 
structed world  to  be  found  outside  the 
walls  of  a  public  library. 
Pid>lic  libraries  and  Armistice  Day  (1921) 

Open — New  York  City,  Chicago,  Balti- 
more, Detroit,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Indian- 
apolis, Newark,  N.  J.,  St.  Louis,  Minneap- 
olis, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Jersey  City, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  Seattle,  Washington, 
Portland,  Oregon,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

Closed — Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Washington, 
D.  C,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Alle- 
gheny, Penn.,  Denver,  Colorado,  Evansville, 
Indiana,  Covington,  Kentucky,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Louisville,  Ky. 

James  C.  Moffet. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  December  1,  1921. 


The  Book  and  the  Price 

Editor,  Public  Libraries: 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  of  late 
concerning  the  high  cost  pf  books  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  charge  that  certain 
publishers  are  asking  excessive  prices  for 
their  books  is  well  founded. 

However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  submit  figures  relative  to  pub- 
lishers' claims  of  the  increased  cost  of 
materials  from  which  the  book  is  made 
because  we  all  know  this  is  true. 

It  is  also  true  that  while  many  pub- 
lishers have  increased  the  cost  of  their 
output  to  40,  50  and  even  75  per  cent, 
others  have  increased  only  15  to  25  per 
cent  above  pre-war  prices. 

I  have  in  mind  certain  well-known 
publishers  of  children's  books  who  have 
increased  their  price  only  25  per  cent  on 
a  certain  well  known  series,  which  has 
been  popular  with  librarians  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  for  years,  and  in  many 
instances,  the  increase  on  other  books 


published  by  them  has  not  increased  this 
much.    This  is  true  of  other  publishers. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
charge  that  some  publishers  are  over- 
charging can  be  easily  substantiated. 
Neither  have  I  seen  it  denied  that  they 
are  getting  exorbitant  prices,  but  only 
that  the  cost  of  books  has  not  increased 
in  like  proportion  to  other  commodities, 
that  while  the  cost  of  books  has  in- 
creased only  about  40  per  cent,  other 
things  have  increased  50  to  150  per  cent. 
If  a  publisher  gets  15  per  cent  more  than 
he  is  entitled  to,  he  is  a  robber  in  less 
degree  only  than  the  one  who  gets  50  per 
cent  more. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  situa- 
tion? Well,  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  librarians  of  protest  and  a  policy 
of  "watchful  waiting"  would  help. 

"Of  a  making  of  many  books  there 
is  no  end"  and  many  of  them  are  not 
necessary  to  our  spiritual,  moral  or  men- 
tal welfare,  but  so  long  as  the  public  will 
demand  and  the  libraries  buy  the  latest 
craze  and  pay  any  price  to  get  it,  they 
will  be  confronted  with  that  old  economic 
theory  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  be  a  contributory  agency  in  the  main- 
tenace  of  the  high  cost  of  books. 

Many  good  worth-while  books,  both  in 
fiction  and  non-fiction  are  to  be  found  in 
the  remainder  lists  and  book  bargain  cat- 
alogs. Why  can't  we  get  oflF  "Main 
Street"  for  a  while  and  investigate  the 
side  streets  of  good  standard  authors 
covering  the  entire  scope  of  good  litera- 
ture which  can  still  be  had  at  normal 
prices  ? 

The  policy  of  "Watchful  Waiting"  has 
been  adopted  by  the  public  concerning 
things  necessary  to  our  bodily  comfort 
with  a  resulting  fall  in  prices.  (Clothing, 
for  instance.)  Why  not  with  regard  to 
books? 

C.  V.  RiTTER. 

Chicago. 


A  New  Plan 

The  heading  of  a  paragraph  in  the 
report  of  the  Public  library  of  Bergen 
for  1920-21  freely  translated,  reads: 
Pay  or  rental  collection.     It  explains 
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how  many  thousands  of  volumes,  espe- 
cially of  the  most  recent  fiction,  are 
loaned  for  a  small  fee  to  persons  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  drawing 
these  books.  Experience  shows  that 
the  books  pay  for  themselves  in  one 
year,  with  fee  of  5  ore,  a  little  over  one 
cent  a  day.  The  money  received  is 
then  applied  on  purchase  of  the  so- 
called  "Christmas  literatui:e*'  for  the 
coming  year  (nearly  all  the  Norwegian 
authors  in  the  field  of  belles-lettres  en- 
deavor to  have  their  books  published 
just  before  Christmas).  After  a  year, 
the  books  are  turned  over  to  the  li- 
brary in  order  to  make  room  for  next 
year's  output. 

This  system  does  not  in  any  sense 
work  injury  to  the  regular  borrower. 
The  library  continues  to  expend  the 
regular  amount  apportioned  for  belles- 
lettres^  and  at  the  end  of  one  year  a 
considerable  number  of  extra  copies 
are  made  available  for  the  general  loan 
service. 

J.  C.  M.  Hanson. 
Library  of  University  of  Chicago. 


Chapters  of  A.  L.  A.? 

The  Editor,  Public  Libraries, 

A  member  of  our  staff  having  com- 
pleted a  rather  difficult  piece  of  work 
and  who,  tho  tired,  remained  eager  to 
conquer  new  fields,  turned  to  me  and 
asked,  "Where  do  we  go  from  here?" 
"My  child,"  I  replied  (she  had  bobbed 
hair),  "we  go  straight  to  bureaucracy." 

That  I  should  have  commented  on  na- 
tional library  affairs  when  I  might  have 
suggested  that  she  change  our  subject 
heading  "European  war,"  a  heading  we 
got  from  the  A.  L.  A.,  to  one  somewhat 
more  adequate  to  the  facts,  shows  that 
Mr  Dana  is  not  without  companions  in 
his  observance  of  the  systematizing  of 
"us." 

The  object  of  the  A.  L.  A.  as  stated 
in  the  Constitution  is  to  "promote  library 
service  and  librarianship."  Promoting 
librarianiship  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  controlling  librarianship  and  one 
more  congenial  to  my  democratic  mind. 

There  has  been  so  much  written  as  to 


"certification"  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
do  more  than  to  remark  that  a  restricted 
certification  which  is  apparently  what  its 
official  advocates  desire  may  prove  quite 
as  unwilling  to  "stay  put,"  as  was  the 
European  War.  Our  prospective  fence, 
indeed,  will  just  as  likely  as  not  meta- 
morphose itself  into  a  cage. 

On  the  organization  of  A.  L.  A.  chap- 
ters, I  have  seen  practically  nothing  print- 
ed. Yet  the  question  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  After  an  effort,  continuing 
thru  a  number  of  years,  a  scheme  of  af- 
filiation between  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the 
various  state  or  regional  library  associa- 
tions was  worked  out  and  put  into  effect. 
The  A.  L.  A.,  it  may  be  recalled,  was 
the  organization  that  advocated  the  idea ; 
it  was  the  A.  L.  A.  that  asked  the  other 
bodies  to  cooperate  and  affiliate  with  it. 

Under  the  new  constitution  this  system 
of  affiliation  is  abolished  and  a  "Chapter 
System"  substituted.  That  means,  that 
as  far  as  my  own  state  (Pennsylvania) 
is  concerned,  that  the  Keystone  State  li- 
brary association,  with  a  record  of  20 
years  work  behind  it,  is  informed  that  ' 
the  tie  which  connected  it  to  the  national 
body  has  been  cut.  The  loss  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  or  the  K.  S.  L.  A.  may  or  may 
not  be  of  much  import;  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave  import  that  the  A. 
L.  A.  by-laws  look  to  the  setting  up 
of  new  associations  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  other  states.  The  state  chapters,  as 
authorized  in  the  A.  L.  A.  by-laws  are, 
tho  they  may  admit  nion-A.  L.  A.  mem- 
bers, essentially  creatures  of  the  na- 
tional body;  they  are  licensed  on  peti- 
tion; their  constitutions  and  by-laws 
must  not  conflict  with  the  A..  L.  A.  con- 
stitution and  by-laws ;  and  their  continu- 
ance of  existence  is  dependent  upon  the 
work  they  do  being  satisfactory  to  the 
national  body. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  A.  L.  A.  by- 
laws to  indicate  that  it  intends  actively 
to  work  for  the  establishment  of  such 
chapters.  With  such  by-laws  on  its 
^ hooks  indeed,  the  natural  pressure  of  af- 
fairs may  be  relied  upon  to  produce  the 
chapters  without  campaigning. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  that  a  chain  of 
state  chapters  chartered  by  the  national 
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body,  whose  very  existence  is  dependent 
on  the  favor  or  toleration  of  that  body 
can  do  the  work  possible  to  free  indepen- 
dent associations. 

In  few  states  will  there  be  room  for 
both  an  A.  L.  A.  chapter  and  a  State 
Association.  The  majority  of  state  or- 
ganizations will  soon  pass  out  of  exist- 
ence and  be  superseded  by  A.  L.  A.  sub- 
sidiaries. Good  will  very  likely  come 
out  of  it ;  but  with  the  good  will  also 
come  all  the  evils  of  over-organization 
and  the  centralization  of  power;  and  no 
other  powers  are  as  destructive  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  as  these. 

If.  as  seems  probable,  the  course  of 
events  is  as  I  have  suggested  there  can  be 
no  duty  more  imperative  upon  us  than 
that  of  saving  to  the  chapters  the  ma- 
jority of  the  rights  heretofore  possessed 
by  the  State  organizations. 

But  I  do  not  quite  see  how  it  can  be 
done.  There  can  be  little  of  that  selec- 
tion by  the  competition  of  the  open  mar- 
ket so  praised  by  Mr  Justice  Holmes 
when  all  the  stores  are  controlled  by  a 
single  holding  company. 
Very  truly  yours, 

O.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 
James  V.  Brown  library, 
Williamsport,  Pa. 


Music  Week  in  Portland,  Oregon 

Xoveniber  27  to  December  4  was  cele- 
brated as  Music  Week  in  Portland,  Ore- 
jjon.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Portland 
Community  Service.  The  part  taken  by 
the  Public  library  of  Portland  was  most 
gratifying  from  every  standpoint,  and 
won  many  new  friends  for  the  library. 

All  the  organizations  of  the  city  joined 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  week  a  notable 
one,  and  the  program  as  prepared  shows 
a  continuous  program  for  every  day 
from  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  thru  the 
concerts  in  the  evening.  The  library 
joined  heartily  in  this.  A  concert  was 
given  each  afternoon  in  the  music  room 
of  the  Central  library.  Altho  the  con- 
cert did  not  last  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  it  was  so  well  attended  that  the 
audience  was  too  large  for  the  room. 


The  large  auditorium  of  the  library 
was  turned  over  to  the  music  teachers  of 
Portland  and  concerts  were  held  every 
day  during  Music  Week.  The  most  not- 
able concert  was  one  given  by  Oregon 
composers,  with  an  attendance  of  over 
400. 

There  were  special  posters  on  music  in 
all  of  the  rooms  of  the  library;  there 
were  autographed  photographs  of  fam- 
ous musicians  and  cases  of  old  and 
curious  musical  instruments  displayed 
and  a  special  collection  of  the  works  of 
Oregon  composers. 

The  music  dealers  furnished  two 
pianos  to  the  Central  library,  and  18 
phonographs  were  distributed  thruout 
the  system.  Musical  story  hours  were 
held  at  several  of  the  branches. 

The  publicity  that  came  to  the  library 
during  Musical  Week  and  the  crowds  of 
people  who  attended  the  concerts,  proved 
more  than  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Reporter. 


Library  Cards  for  Christmas  Gifts 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

In  this  past  week,  I  ha'd  something 
happen  which  was  new  to  me  and 
might  be  of  interest  to  others.  In  Sep- 
tember, I  had  a  booth  at  the  Grundy 
County  fair  and  the  books  interested  a 
number  of  county  people.  Every  day, 
crowds  came  within  the  booth  to  look 
at  the  books  and  ask  questions  about 
them.  I  hope  some  time  to  interest 
them  enough  so  that  they  will  want  a 
county  library. 

Our  county  members  have  been  in- 
creasing all  fall  and  this  past  week,  1 
have  sold  four  county  cards  to  be  used 
as  Christmas  gifts,  and  I  understand 
I  shall  sell  several  others  this  coming 
week.  Our  county  cards  are  a  dollar 
a  year  and  another  year,  I  shall  ad- 
vertise them.  Possibly  others  might 
like  to  use  the  idea. 

The  county  library  spirit  is  growing 
but  it  takes  constant  attention  and 
much  explanation  to  make  folks  un- 
derstand. 

Gertrude  H.  Andrews. 
Public  library,  Morris,  111. 
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Ring  out 
Ring  in 

Ring  out 
Ring  in 

THE  year  1921  has  carried  away  to 
its  permanent  record  a  year  of  earn- 
est work  among  librarians  every- 
where, whatever  it  may  have  received  of 
other  things.  The  conditions  of  welfare 
in  the  countfy,  the  unsettled  prospects  in 
all  lines  of  endeavor  frustrated  some 


the  old, 
the  new. 

the  false, 
the  true. 


1922 


of  the  plans  that  were  close  to  the  pro- 
fessional hearts  of  many,  a  year  ago. 
but  taken  as  a  whole,  growth  has  been 
continuous  and  there  is  small  reason 
to  complain  of  what  has  been  done 
however  much  further  the  desires  of 
many  may  have  reached. 


Do  Not  Wait 


THE  funerals,  recently,  of  two 
members  of  the  staflf  of  the  Bos- 
ton public  library  are  commented 
upon  by  Library  Life,  the  staflf  bulletin 
of  that  library,  in  its  issue  of  November 
15.  Reference  is  made  to  the  burial  of 
the  Unknown  Dead  who  was  not  recog- 
nized while  living,  but  on  whom  flowers 
and  honors  were  heaped  after  death.  "So 
it  was  with  our  two  library  heroes." 
Then  follows  a  very  fitting  close: 

We  did  not  appreciate  these  men  at 
their  full  value;  we  had  no  conception 
of  the  honors  that  would  be  paid  to  these 
daily  associates  of  ours,  once  they  were 
gone  beyond  recall.    Krigel  dies,  and  his 


city  gives  his  name  to  one  of  its  public 
squares — a  lasting  memorial  to  a  heroic 
spirit.  Swift  dies,  and  his  college — 
America's  greatest  university — ^buries 
him  from  its  own  chapel,  and  college 
presidents  and  writers  of  international 
fame  walk  beside  his  casket. 

"There  are  more  signal  personalities 
about  you  now  than  you  can  well  be  con- 
scious of.  Don't  let  anybody  cheapen 
them."  We  live  in  the  midst  of  Un- 
known Soldiers,  as  heroic  as  any  that  are 
gone;  let  us  make  the  most  of  them 
while  they  live.  Let  us  wait  and  see 
before  we  depreciate.     The  memory  of 
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these  two  men — the  soldier,  the  scholar — 
is  a  stirring  incitement  to  a  higher  con- 
ception of  our  associates.  One  is  tempt- 
ed to  eulogy,  but  others  have  been  glad 
to  praise  these  friends  of  ours.  If  we 
turn  our  eyes  about  upon  our  living  com- 
rades we  may  discover  within  our  own 


department  some  signal  personality, 
some  unknown  soldier,  of  whom  we  can 
show  our  appreciation  while  he  is  yet  be- 
side us.  Let  us  give  "full  credit  and 
value"  to  the  men  and  whom  with  whom 
we  work;  sometime  we  shall  realize  how 
fine  they  were. 


"Chapters 

THE  idea  of  erecting  Cliapters  of 
A.  L.  A.  in  the  various  states  is 
one  that  should  receive  more  at- 
tention than  has  been  given  it  even  tho 
it  has  been  voted  upon  favorably  by  a 
number  of  assemblages. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  in  many 
instances  approval  was  voted  because 
some  favorite  member  proposed  the 
plan,  suggesting  it  was  a  means  of  being 
more  helpful  to  A.  L.  A.  and  moving 
the  inauguration  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion. It  was  generally  voted  for  by  a 
few   and  nobody  opposing,   the  motion 


ofA.L.A.'' 

was  carried.  Now  a  few  here  and  there 
are  asking  "Why?" 

Whoever  has  a  fine  convincing  rea- 
son for  the  movement  and  an  attrac- 
tive working  program  in  it  for  the  fu- 
ture good  of  the  library  craft  is  invited 
to  use  space  in  Public  Libraries  to 
present  the  same. 

Mr  Thomson  on  another  page  ex- 
presses his  disapproval  of  the  idea  of 
"Chapters  of  A.  L.  A."  and  while  one 
may  not  agree  with  all  he  says,  there 
is  ground  for  questioning. 


Who  Is  Meant? 


IN  the  Boston  Transcript  for  Novem- 
ber 3,  is  a  most  interesting  discus- 
sion with  a  three-cornered   basis: 

First,  Edna  Ferber's  opinion  of  libra- 
rians set  out  in  the  phrases :  "She  looked 
like  a  librarian — her  mouth  made  a  thin, 
straight  line.  You  can  picture  her  sit- 
ting in  the  library  at  the  desk,  holding 
the  pencil  they  use  with  the  funny  little 
rubber  thing  attached  to  it,  refusing 
to  allow  some  school  girl  to  take 
out  .  .  ."  She  is  speaking  of  someone 
for  whom  evidently  she  had  little  liking. 

Second,  Mr  A.  L.  Bailey  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  tells  The  Librarian  to  read 
the  chapter  in  which  those  lines  occur. 

And    then,    The   Librarian — what   a 


good  time  he  has  courteously  telling  Miss 
Ferber  how  much  she  doesn't  know  1 

All  of  them  are  right.  Doubtless  Miss 
Ferber  in  her  Wisconsin  days  or  more 
likely  in  Chicago,  saw  her  librarian  and 
treasured  her  picture  against  the  time  she 
could  use  it  effectively,  and  why  shouldn't 
she?  Cromwell,  was  it  not?  who  said 
"Paint  the  wart  and  all!"  and  no  one 
could  question  the  fidelity  of  .the  picture 
which  Miss  Ferber,  either  as  a  young 
girl  in  Wisconsin  or  a  productive 
writer  in  Chicago,  gathered  and  placed 
away  in  her  "hope-chest." 

If  one  knew  just  who  The  Librarian 
is,  one  might  better  understand  why 
Mr   Bailey  entered  into  a  correspon- 
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dence  with  him  (or  her)  rather  than 
Miss  Ferber.  For  with  all  the  spark- 
ling interest  with  which  The  Librar- 
ian endows  the  circumstance,  it  is  per- 
missible to  conjecture  that  Miss  Fer- 
ber would  have  gone  one  better  in  a 
discussion  of  any  opinion  \vhich  she 
holds,  particularly  when  she  is  sure  she 
is  right. 

.  In  one  of  her  public  addresses  in 
Chicago,  Miss  Ferber  said  that  wo- 
men were  like  squirrels;  they  never 
failed  to  pick  up  the  nut  when   they 


found  it  and  if  they  could  not  use  it 
at  that  time,  they  laid  it  away  for  a 
more  fitting  season,  the  only  differ- 
ence being  that  the  squirrel  some- 
times forgets  where  he  put  the  nut,  but 
the  woman  never  forgets. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  the  re- 
gretful circumstances  that  the  woman 
holding  the  pencil  and  whose  mouth 
is  "a  thin,  straight  line"  is  not  a  fig- 
ment of  fancy — she  really  exists  in  the 
libraries,  undoubtedly.  Would  that  she 
belonged  only  in  the  writer's  mind. 


The  Proposed  Tax  on  Education 


THE  librarians  of  Illinois  will 
doubtless  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  in  response  to  a  letter 
setting  forth  the  iniquities  of  the  pro- 
posed **tariff  on  education,"  set  out  in 
the  Fordney  Bill,  now  before  Congress, 
prompt  answer  from  their  senior  U.  S. 
Senator  is  as  follows: 

In  Senator  McCormick's  behalf  I  beg  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  and 
assure  you  the  Senator  not  only  will  give 
it  every  consideration  personally  but  also 
will  refer  it  to  the  proper  committee  of  the 
Senate  for  its  attention. 

(Signed)      E.    Hanson, 

Secretary. 

The    same    letter   addressed    to    the 

junior   senator   brought   the   following 

reply : 

I  am  thoroly  in  accord  with  your  views  as 
explained  in  your  letter  of  December  6,  and 
will  do  everything  I  can  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  libraries. 

(Signed)     W.  B.  McKinlev. 

To  enter  a  protest  against  this  meas- 
ure is  the  duty  of  every  librarian,  ev- 
ery trustee  and  all  educators. 

This  measure,  as  has  been  shown, 
very  definitely,  hampers  the  educa- 
tional work  which  should  be  done  by 
libraries  as  well  as  hinders  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  book  collections  in 
the  country. 


One  of  the  good  letters  sent  to  his 
congressmen  by  a  librarian  of  Cali- 
fornia who  realizes  responsibility, 
reads  as  follows: 

It  has  been  well  brought  out  in  the  pro- 
fessional journals  that  this  is  an  extreme 
step  which  in  the  long  tariff  history  of  the 
United  States  has  not  been  proposed  before 
by  either  political  party.  This  embargo  on 
the  cause  of  learning  can  hardly  be  justified 
either  by  the  exigencies  of  revenue  needs 
or  by  the  demands  of  American  publishers 
for  protection,  for  the  books  imported  from 
abroad  cannot  come  into  competition  with 
those  of  American  publishers  except  to  a 
negligible  degree. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  political  experience, 
but  I  think  that  it  very  often  happens  that 
the  more  thoughtful  and  earnest  American 
citizens  keep  silent  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
assuming  that  their  representatives  will 
always  do  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  thing. 
But  it  is  too  often  supposed  that  the  more 
noisy  and  vociferous  of  the  population  rep- 
resent public  opinion. 

I  believe  that  with  your  political  experi- 
ence you  will  appreciate  that  the  addition 
of  such  a  schedule  to  the  proposed  tariff 
law  will  be  everywhere  resented  by  the 
classes  which  represent  the  culture  of  the 
country. 

Those  librarians  who  have  not  yet 
met  the  duty  of  a  protest  against  this 
bill  should  immediately  take  such 
steps,  stronger  and  longer  and  better. 
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Over  $50  is  collected  for  every  human 
being  in   the  United  States  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  for  war  purposes,  and 
17  cents  for  the  support  of  the  libraries. 


For  war  expenses,  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture, 5000  cents,  and  only  17  cents  for 
so  i)roductive  an  educational  institution 
as  the  public  library ! 


A  friend  of  Public  Libraries  sends 
the  following  note: 

Continuing  the  evidence  that  **the  Pub- 
lic Library  is  an  integral  part  of  public 
education,"  I  send  the  following  from 
the  report  of  the  Vassar  College  Salar}' 
Endowment  Fund  campaign: 

Miss  Amy  Reed  reports  a  dignified  and  ef- 
fective form  of  pre-campaign  advertising  in 
St.  Paul,  where  photographs  of  Vassar,  with 
books,  catalogs  and  pamphlets  about  the 
college  are  displayed  in  the  Public  library. 

An  article  in  the  Chnc  Journal  of  No- 
vember 26,  the  weekly  exponent  of  civic 
development  in  Louisville  and  Ken- 
tucky, advocates  the  closing  of  public 
libraries  on  holidays.  It  is  illuminating 
if  not  convincing. 


A.  L.  A.  Council  in  Chicago 

The  Council  is  in  session  as  Pub- 
lic Libraries  goes  to  press.  Several 
committees  will  make  reports  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Council,  looking  to 
adoption  of  the  recommendations  by 
the  association  itself. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the 
recommendations : 

1.  The  committee  on  Library  Rev- 
enue recommends  that  the  A.  L.  A.  de- 
clare that  $1  per  capita  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  community  served  is  a 
minimum  revenue  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  library,  with  a  registration 
equal  to  30  per  cent  of  the  population, 
a  good  collection  of  reference  books, 
with  a  home  use  of  5  books  per  capita. 

2.  The  A.  L.  A.  Bookbuying  com- 
mittee recommends  that  A.  L.  A.  ap- 
prove the  effort  made  for  the  U.  S. 
to  enter  the  International  Copyright 
Union  but  that  it  express  disapproval 
o(  any  measure  that  will  curtail  or  can- 
cel the  present  privileges  of  importa- 


tion, of  long  standing  and  in  no  way 
violative  of  the  Federal  constitution  or 
of  foreign  practice. 

3.  The  committee  on  committees 
recommends  that  a  bylaw  be  adopted 
creating  the  committees  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  defining  their  duties  and  limita- 
tions. 

4.  The  committee  on  N?itional  Cer- 
tification recommends  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  appoint  a  committee  to 
prepare  articles  of  incorporation  for  a 
national  certification  board,  with  a 
plan  of  financing  such  a  certification 
and  that  a  report  on  the  same  be  made 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Doubtless  this  meeting  will  bring 
forward  acceptable  recommendations 
on  all  these  subjects  to  be  acted  upon 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  A.  L.  A., 
next  summer. 


The  Similes  Contest 

Librarians  who  have  been  drawn 
into  the  search  for  similes  which  has 
extended  over  the  country  by  the  of- 
fer of  Mr  Grenville  Kleiser  of  New 
York  (See  P.L.  26:  379),  will  find  a 
reward  for  their  labors  in  the  follow- 
ing account  of  results: 

1269  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 
December  20, 1921. 
The  hue  and  cry  raised  by  literary 
reformers  to  the  eftect  that  the  modern 
reader  prefers  lurid  novels  to  the  homely 
and   edifying  classics,  is  almost  com- 
pletely disproved  if  the  interest  aroused 
by  the  Grenville  Kleiser  Prose  Simile 
contest  be  taken  as  a  criterion.    Thou- 
sands  of   similes   were   submitted    by 
contestants  representing  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union.     Similes  were  also 
received  from  people  living  in  Japan. 
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Alaska,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
That  the  modern  reader  is  interested 
in  the  classics  is  made  manifest  by  the 
similes  received,  similes  gleaned  from 
the  works  of  such  standard  writers  as 
Bacon,  Lamb,  Ruskin,  Emerson  and 
others.  Numerous  letters  were  re- 
ceived by  Mr  Kleiser  thanking  him  for 
his  effort  to  stimulate  a  deeper  inter- 
est in  the  clear  and  effective  use  of 
English,  and  expressing  gratitude  for 
providing  an  incentive, — a  prize  of 
$100  for  the  best  list  of  50  prose  sim- 
iles. After  careful  consideration,  the 
award  was  made  to  E.  K.  Tobler,  831 
Elati  street,  Denver,  Colorado.  Mr 
Kleiser  also  offered  two  prizes  of  $25 
for  excellence  of  effort.  These  "con- 
solation prizes"  were  awarded  to 
Philip  Graif,  4500  39th  Ave.  South, 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  Harold  L. 
Van  Doren,  6  Minetta  street,  New 
York  City. 

The  winning  similes  follow: 

Twilight  is  like  death;  the  dark  portal  of 
night  comes  upon  us,  to  open  again  in  the 
glorious  morning  of  immortality. 

Envy  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  the  human 
heart,   like   a   viper   in   its    hole. 

God  pardons  like  a  mother  who  kisses 
away  the  repentant  tears  of  her  child. 

The  highest  intellects,  like  the  tops  of 
mountains,  are  the  first  to  catch  and  reflect 
the  dawn. 

Base  and  crafty  cowards  are  like  the 
arrow  that  fiieth  in  the  dark. 

To  listen  to  the  advice  of  a  treacherous 
friend,  is  like  drinking  poison  from  a  golden 
cup. 

As  the  harbour  is  the  refuge  of  the  ship 
from  the  tempest,  so  is  friendship  the  refuge 
of  man  in  adversity. 

Good-nature,  like  a  bee,  collects  honey 
from  every  herb.  Ill-nature,  like  a  spider, 
sucks  poison  from  the  sweetest  flower. 

Much  reading  is  like  much  eating, — wholly 
useless  without  digestion. 

Health  and  good  humor  are  to  the  human 
body  like  sunshine  to  vegetation. 

The  firmest  friendships  have  been  formed 
in  mutual  adversity,  as  iron  is  most  strongly 
united  by  the  fiercest  flame. 

Twin  violets  by  a  shady  brook  were  like 
her  eyes. 

Many  fortunes,  like  rivers  have  a  pure 
source,  but  grow  muddy  as  they  grow  large. 

Love  comforteth  like  sun  after  rain. 

As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment,  so  doth  envy 
consume  a  man. 

To  tell  a  falsehood  is  like  the  cut  of  a 


sabre:  for  though  the  wound  may  heal,  the 
scar  of  it  will  remain. 

Ambition  is  like  hunger;  it  obeys  no  law 
but  its  appetite. 

Happiness,  like  a  refreshing  stream,  flows 
from  heart  to  heart  in  endless  circulation. 

Gold,  like  the  sun  which  melts  wax  and 
hardens  clay,  expands  great  souls  and  con- 
tracts bad  hearts. 

A  sympathetic  heart  is  like  a  spring  of 
pure  water  bursting  from  the  mountain  side. 


Death's  Toll 


The  death  of  Miss  Eunice  Rock- 
wood  Oberly,  for  a  number  of  years  li- 
brarian of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Department  of  Agriculture,  oc- 
curred November  5  at  her  home  in 
Washington  City. 

Miss  Oberly's  published  work  in 
plant  pathology  forms  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  that  subject. 
She  had  an  advanced  standing  among 
her  co-laborers  as  a  clear  and  logical 
thinker  of  great  independence  and 
originality  and  was  always  open  mind- 
ed and  fair  in  discussing  the  work  of 
others.  Her  ideals  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  library  profession  were 
high  and  her  contributions  to  this  end 
were  of  value.  She  gave  good  service 
to  the  work  with  the  joint  commission 
on  reclassification  as  the  full  force  of 
her  tireless  enthusiasm  was  thrown 
into  any  service  to  which  she  g^ve 
attention. 

Miss  Oberly  rendered  good  service 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  it 
was  largely  thru  her  ability  in  organ- 
izing the  campaign  for  funds,  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  able 
to  present  the  Red  Cross  with  three 
ambulances  and  a  kitchen  trailer. 

She  was  a  graduate  of  Vassar  in 
1900  and  was  one  of  the  enthusiastic 
alumnae. 

Miss  Oberly's  contributions  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  spoken 
of  as  being  "a  part  of  its  very  es- 
sence." 

"No  words  which  could  be  written 
would  be  adequate  to  express  the  sense 
of  loss  in  the  hearts  of  her  friends,  who 
were  never  disappointed  when  they 
looked  to  her  for  inspiration,  for  un- 
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derstanding  sympathy,  or  for  help. 
With  her,  life  was  so  much  worth 
while,  growing  richer  with  opportu- 
nity as  the  years  passed." 

S.  Paterson  Prowse,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library,  Peoria,  Illinois,  since 
May,  1915,  died  suddenly  in  the  library 
building  on  December  14. 

Mr  Prowse  had  been  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  which 
had  just  adjourned  when  he  was 
stricken.  He  was  a  member  of  the  li- 
brary board  before  he  succeeded  the 
late  W.  S.  Willcox,  so  that  he  had 
been  in  touch  previously  with  the  li- 
brary affairs  of  Peoria  for  many  years. 

He  was  born  in  Scotland  64  years 
ago  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  Coming  to  Amer- 
ica, he  first  settled  at  St.  Johns,  New- 
foundland. He  went  to  Peoria  30 
years  ago,  joining  the  newspaper  craft 
and  forming  a  wide  and  interesting 
connection  with  all  literary  aflfairs  in 
Peoria.  He  was  active  in  every  con- 
cern of  Peoria,  belonged  to  numerous 
organizations  and  he  made  and  held 
many  warm  friends.  He  was  active  in 
everything  for  the  betterment  of  the 
city.  He  was  a  speaker  of  ability  and 
was  always  in  demand  in  that  line. 

Mr  Prowse  was  not  a  trained  libra- 
rian but  he  had  a  wide  knowledge  of 
literature  and  a  discriminating  taste 
in  reading.  As  the  librarian  of  the 
second  city  in  Illinois,  he  took  his  place 
in  library  organization  and  served  the 
Illinois  library  association,  1919-1920, 
as  a  member  of  its  executive  board. 
His  address  to  the  librarians  at  Peoria 
in  1919  was  a  masterpiece  of  elegance 
and  erudition. 

Many  Peoria  organizations  ex- 
pressed regret  at  his  going,  and  are  on 
record  that  "in  his  passing,  Peoria  has 
lost  an  official  and  a  citizen  whose 
place  will  be  hard  to  fill." 

The  funeral  was  a  community  affair. 
The  honorary  pallbearers  included 
leading  citizens  and  the  active  pall- 
bearers were  his  personal  friends. 

Mr  Prowse  leaves  a  widow  who  was 
his  constant  companion  and  inspira- 
tion. 


Mary  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild 

On  the  eve  of  going  to  press,  comes 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs  Salome 
Cutler  Fairchild,  who  died  December 
20,  1921.  Mrs  Fairchild  had  been  an 
invalid  for  a  long  time  but  was  in 
fairly  good  health  until  a  day  or  two 
before  the  end. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  first  class 
in  library  training,  at  Columbia  col- 
lege, and  she  joined  the  staff  of  teach- 
ers when  the  library  school  was  moved 
to  the  State  library  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
For  nearly  20  years,  she  gave  un- 
stintedly of  herself  and  her  equipment 
to  the  students  who  in  those  days  at- 
tended the  first  library  school.  Many 
of  these  latter  advanced  to  the  front 
rank  in  library  work,  but  they  never 
forgot  their  early  days  "in  Miss  Cut- 
ler's class"  and  always  kept  a  grate- 
ful memory  of  the  help  she  had  given 
them  in  their  student  days. 

Mrs  Fairchild  was  a  graduate  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  college  and  received  a  degree 
of  B.  L.  S.  from  University  of  New 
York.  She  was  a  widely-read  woman, 
wrote  easily,  and  was  a  specially  ef- 
fective writer  on  library  subjects.  She 
gave  praiseworthy  effort  toward 
formulating  library  doctrine  and  many 
of  her  aphorisms  pass  current  in  li- 
brary discussions  today,  often  with  no 
knowledge  of  their  origin  (P.L.  9: 
27-29).  The  early  volumes  of  Public 
Libraries  contain  many  of  her  ad- 
dresses, none  of  which  have  been  over- 
topped by  other  writers  since  then. 

She  married  Edwin  M.  Fairchild  in 
1897  and  after  a  few  years  retired  from 
library  work,  tho  as  long  as  her  health 
permitted,  she  gave  counsel  and  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  oncoming  body  of 
library  workers.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Library  Institute,  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  a  number  of  learned 
societies. 

A  personal  friendship  founded  on 
respect  and  the  mutual  understanding 
that  comes  with  connection  of  long 
years  makes  the  office  of  Public  Li- 
braries feel  a  keen  loss  in  Mrs  Fair- 
child's  going. 
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Library  Work  in  Hospitals* 

During  the  war  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  established  and  main- 
tained libraries  and  librarians  in  every 
army  and  naval  hospital. 

Out  of  this  last  experience  grew  Sioux 
City's  plan  for  library  service  in  general 
hospitals,  administered  and  financed  by 
the  Public  library  as  an  entirely  new 
department.  Sioux  City  has  been  fol- 
lowed within  the  last  two  years  first  by 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Paul  and  Indianapolis,  with 
similar  type  of  service  to  hospitals,  and 
Milwaukee,  Toledo,  Omaha,  Des  Moines 
and  other  cities  are  planning  to  inaugu- 
i*ate  such  a  service,  if  not  already  in 
operation.  So  it  is  that  the  library  serv- 
ice in  general  hospitals  is  becoming 
popular.  Such  a  service  knows  no  race 
or  creed.  Its  purpose  is  to  implant  in 
the  human  heart,  encouragement.  Its 
virtue  is  its  charity  to  the  sick  and  the 
afflicted. 

In  just  what  way  our  public  library 
went  about  establishing  its  service  may 
be  interesting.  It  is  quite  simple.  The 
first  idea  was  to  put  the  plan  before  the 
medical  associations,  each  of  which  gave 
it  their  hearty  endorsement.  It  really  took 
little  persuasion  for  the  physicians  readily 
saw  the  value  of  books  and  their  thera- 
peutic influence  on  their  patients, 
[equipped  with  this  endorsement,  the 
matter  of  placing  the  plan  before  the 
hispital  authorities  and  gaining  their 
consent  to  put  it  in  operation  in  their 
hospitals,  needed  but  the  briefest  ex- 
planation. Such  a  service  was  awaited 
and  received  with  open  arms. 

Having  gained  permission  to  establish 
the  service,  a  more  difficult  problem  was 
how  to  get  enough  books  to  place  ade- 
quate collections  in  the  seven  hospitals, 
for  just  at  that  time  the  library  was  suf- 
fering with  an  acute  attack  of  that  ail- 
ment, Lack-of-Funditis,  so  prevalent 
among  libraries.  Another  inspiration, 
the  outgrowth  of  the   war!     Put  on  a 


*From  an  address  before  Iowa  library  as- 
sociation, October  22,  1921,  by  Miss  Rose 
A.   O'Connor. 


drive  for  books !  •  We  immediately  set 
abcut  organizing  a  drive.  We  enlisted 
the  help  of  the  book  stores,  schools,  or- 
ganizations. We  placed  large  receptacles 
in  department  stores  and  hotel  lobbies 
asking  for  books  for  sick  folks  in  hos- 
pitals. The  drive  lasted  one  week.  The 
books  were  rapidly  put  thru  the  usual 
library  routine,  and  the  collections 
placed  and  circulations  made  in  all  seven 
hospitals,  the  same  week,  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  chance  for  criticism  of  playing 
favorites.  We  have  held  rigidly  to  the 
rule  that  each  hospital  must  receive  the 
same  service     . 

What  the  Public  library  of  Sioux  City 
has  accomplished  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  library  in  any  town  or  city  where 
a  hospital  or  hospitals  are  maintained. 

Your  next  thought  is  "What  kind  of 
books  made  up  your  hospital  collection  ?" 
Much  time  and  thought  was  given  to  this 
all  important  feature.  We  tried  to  select 
books  with  large  print,  unglazed  surfaces, 
light  and  eas}^  to  handle.  I  have  tried 
to  keep  uppermost  the  viewpoint  of  the 
invalid  and  to  realize  the  real  use  of 
books  to  the  sick,  which  is  to  give  relief 
thru  wearisome  hours  of  convalescence 
and  the  anxious  period  of  waiting  for 
an  operation,  to  help  the  hours  pass  rap- 
idly that  without  a  book  would  mean 
loneliness.  In  two  years  experience,  I 
find  that  bocks  can  do  this  very  thing, 
and  consequently  their  value  to  the  hos- 
pitals is  fully  demonstrated.  The  amus- 
ing book  is  highly  popular  so  we  should 
have  a  generous  supply  of  all  humorists. 
1  was  recently  asked,  "If  you  were  of- 
fered Conrad's  The  Rescue*  and  Put- 
nam's *It  pays  to  smile*  and  could  have 
but  one,  which  would  you  choose  for 
your  hospital  collection?'*  My  reply 
was  without  hesitancy,  because  for  the 
hundred  times  the  last  book  would  be 
read,  the  first  would  find  only  one  or 
two  people  who  could  really  enjoy  it. 
As  the  mind  is  more  or  less  inactive  in 
illness,  it  should  have  the  books  that  are 
light  and  easy  to  digest,  so  in  a  way, 
the  hospital  librarian  becomes  a  book 
(lietist.  Books  of  travel  have  their 
share    of    popularity,    as    many    people. 
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travel  only  thru  the  medium  of  the  print- 
ed page. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  I  speak 
only  of  the  use  of  books  in  the  general 
hospital.  This  has  been  my  problem, 
which  is  a  different  one  from  that  of  the 
special  or  institutional  hospital.  In  the 
general  hospital,  the  patient's  stay  will 
average  two  weeksj  consequently  the 
books  are  used  more  frequently.  This 
likewise  eliminates  the  chance  for  the 
development  of  taste  for  better  things. 
I  must  "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines," 
and  consequently  have  to  cater  largely  to 
an  already  acquired  taste,  but  thru  this 
association  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for 
better  things  is  possible     . 

The  little  children  in  the  hospitals  are 
very  appealing  and  there  is  much  we  can 
do  to  entertain  and  amuse  them.  There 
is  the  story  to  tell  or  read,  helping  to 
weave,  or  even  play  with  paper  dolls, 
etc.  They  of  course  accept  us  without 
question,  as  friends  and  often  are  quite 
concerned  about  our  welfare.  Lately  a 
little  lad  I  had  seen  much  of,  stopped 
me  on  the  threshold  of  his  room,  calling 
to  me,  "Wait !  Wait !  I  want  to  ask  you 
something.  Is  a  gumboil  catching,  be- 
cause I've  got  one?"  On  being  assured 
that  it  was  not  contagious,  I  was  allowed 
to  enter.  Do  these  little  folks  remember 
us?  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration, 
rather  a  pathetic  one.  Last  year,  a  boy 
of  nine  was  a  patient  in  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals, having  a  cataract  removed  from 
the  only  eye  he  could  use,  the  other  one 
having  lost  its  sight.  This  fall,  he  re- 
turned to  the  hospital  for  treatment  and 
the  other  day,  as  I  stopped  at  the  bed- 
side of  another  patient  some  distance 
away,  he  heard  me  greet  the  other.  He 
called  to  his  father,  who  was  sitting  with 
him,  "Daddy,  I  know  that  voice.  It  is 
the  book  lady.  Ask  her  for  'J^h^'^Y 
Chuck.'  How  I  wish  you  might  have 
seen  the  picture,  this  little  bit  of  human- 
ity with  his  bandaged  eyes  and  the  de- 
lighted joy  of  that  unseeing  little  face 
as  he  remembered  "Johnny  Chuck"  and 
the  "book  lady."     ... 

Do  not  let  me  give  the  impression  that 
the  hospital  librarian  does  all  the  giving. 
To  behold  the  fortitude,  the  gentleness 


and  faith  of  many  of  the  patients,  is  its 
own  reward.     . 

The  real  function  of  library  service  in 
the  hospital  is  to  lighten  the  long  weary 
hours,  to  help  lift  the  patient  out  of  him- 
self and  his  surroundings,  to  give  him 
happiness  in  so  far  as  possible,  for  hap- 
piness as  we  all  know,  makes  for  better 
health  both  of  the  body  and  mind,  and 
I  know  that  the  readers  in  the  hospitals 
are  far  happier  and  more  content  than 
those  who  spend  the  time  with  nothing 
but  their  self  sympathetic  thoughts. 

In  the  field  of  ethics  the  hospital  li- 
brarian's value  Hes  in  her  sympathy  and 
humanitarianism.  Since  she  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  hospital,  she  should  bear  in 
mind  that  its  interests  and  hers  are 
identical  and  strive  for  higher  efficiency 
and  greater  results.  The  librarian  can 
be  a  most  useful  as  well  as  a  much  loved 
member  of  the  hospital  staff.  She  is  in 
a  position  to  cooperate,  to  harmonize,  to 
aid  and  to  encourage. 


Naval  Libraries 


A  report  from  Charles  H.  Brown,  li- 
brarian of  the  Navy  department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  Washington,  is 
most  interesting. 

Mr  Brown  has  just  left  for  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  for  a  few  months'  trip.  He 
plans  to  place  the  vessels  of  the  Pacific 
fleet  with  regard  to  libraries  on  a  par 
with  the  vessels  of  the  Atlantic  fleet.  He 
^says  the  navy  has  attempted,  in  the  last 
two  years,  to  organize,  thruout  the  whole 
service,  a  permanent  system  of  library 
service,  using  as  a  basis  both  the  Library 
War  Service  and  the  libraries  of  the 
older  ships  of  the  navy.  The  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory  and  the 
work  is  attracting  much  attention. 

Publications  that  appear  in  various 
naval  circles,  as  for  instance,  those  pub- 
lished by  ships,  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
results.  The  fact  that  these  papers  are 
carried  on  by  the  men  themselves,  gives 
weight  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  book 
service. 

It  is  expected  that  the  circulation  will 
reach  at  least  1000  a  month  when  the 
organization  is  fully  felt. 
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Various  officers  have  given 
at  different  points,  showing  the 
knowledge  based  on  careful 
After  the  organization  is  fully 
ed,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
courses  of  reading  and  study. 


lectures 
value  of 

reading, 
complet- 
organize 


Vers  Livres 

The  following  from  the  pen  of  the  versa- 
tile Margery  Doud  of  St.  Louis  public  li- 
brary is  up  to  usual  high  standard  of  her 
clever  observations.  The  poem  appeared  in 
a   St.   Louis  publication: 

I  do  not  approve  of  free  libraries. 

At  least  not  the  way 

They  classify  their  books. 

It  isn't  right, 

And  it  isn't  according  to  law  and  order. 

Everyone  knows 

That  when  you  mention  the  Gospels 

You  must  say 

Matthew, 

Mark, 

Luke  and 

John. 

Not  so  the  libraries. 

They  are  independent. 

They  are  pedantic. 

They  insist  on 

John, 

Luke, 

Mark, 

Matthew. 

It  is  because  of  the  alphabet,  they  say. 

They  have  no  right  to  take  such  liberties 

And  alphabetize  the  Apostles. 

Then  in  that  matter  of  Mrs  Browning 

(Elizabeth  Barrett,  that  was). 

She,  sweet  and  lovely  wife  of  history. 

Is  classed  with  English  poets, 

But  her  husband  .(and  goodness  knows, 

none  was  more  devoted) 
Stands  dignified  and  stately 
Upon  a  shelf  far  off. 
He  has  a  number  all  his  own. 
Mrs  B.  with  trembling  curls 
Solaces  herself  in  the  company  of  Bums 

and  Byron 
On  one  side, 
With  the  two  Arnolds  crowding  her  on 

the  other. 


They  were  good  men,  but  the  C3iurch  of 
England 

Does  not  approve  such  separations. 

Coleridge,  Keats,  Tennyson  and  Words- 
worth 

Come  between  this  lady  and  her  husband. 

It  is  a  cruel  business. 

But  librarians  say, 

"Rules  are  rules." 

They  are  a  cold  lot, 

With  no  thought  for  sentiment. 

I  do  not  approve  of  free  libraries. 
At  least  not  the  way 
They  classify  their  books. 

Margery  Doud, 


Annie's  in  the  Library  Mending 
Books* 

Poor  lone  Annie 

Sitting  in  the  library  mending  books, 

Pasting,  gluing, 

Mending  all  those  dreadful  books, 

Children's  books  once  bright  and  gay, 

Now  their  pages  all  astray, 

Sewing,   pasting, 

Annie's  in  the  library  mending  books. 

Sometimes  neighbors 

Passing,  nod,  or  come  in  through  the  door. 

Then   departing, 

Leave  her  lonelier  than  before. 

Then   she   longs   to   go   away, 

Longs  to  wander  free  and  gay. 

No  use  casting  longing  looks, 

Annie's  in  the  library  mending  books. 

Many  children  come  in  here. 

Little  boys  with  dirty  face, 

Little  girls  with   dainty  grace, 

Stories  are  to  them  most  dear, 

Books  for  them  must  be 

Mended  carefully  you  see. 

Pasting,  gluing, 

Annie's  in  the  library  mending  books. 

Mending,  pasting. 

One  by  one  she  whiles  the  hours  away, 

Pasting,  gluing. 

Ne'er  a  one  to  woo  her  any  day. 

Books  must  come,  though  men  may  go, 

She  mends  on  forever. 

Cleaning,  pasting,  mending,  gluing. 

Still  her  daily  task  pursuing, 

No  use  casting  longing  looks, 

Annie's  in  the  library  mending  books. 

A.  M.  W. 


♦Parody  on  Lucy  Larcom's  poem,  Hannah's 
at  the  Window  Bmding  Shoes. 
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Disarmament  Education  Committee 
Posters 

Will  Irwin's  book.  The  Next  War, 
has  become  one  of  the  most  powerful 
voices  for  limitation  of  armament. 
There  is  a  constant  demand  for  it  in 
the  libraries,  and  bookmen  report  that 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  best 
of  the  non-fiction  sellers.  The  Dis- 
armament Education  committee,  of 
Washington,  which  arranged  for  pub- 
lication of  the  book,  has  prepared  from 
it  a  set  of  20  posters  which  are  being 
widely  used  by  organizations  working 
for  limitation  of  armament,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  libraries  thruout 
the  country  have  them  on  exhibition. 
For  others  who  might  be  interested, 
the  following  points  are  stated: 

The  exhibit  is  called  Facts  on  Dis- 
armament. On  high  grade  cardboard 
9x12  inches  are  graphs  or  photographs 
with  brief  texts  in  colors.  Following 
is  the  list  of  subjects: 

Photograph  of  General  Pershing  with 
statement  regarding  the  need  for  limiting 
armament. 

Cartoon  and  statement  from  'The  Na- 
tion's Business"  regarding  the  economic  as- 
pects of  war. 

Scales  showing  cost  of  World  War  com- 
pared with  cost  of  all  wars,  1793  to  1910. 

Photograph  of  disabled  battleship  costing 
five   million   dollars   now  used  as   target. 

Cartoon  showing  distribution  of  •appro- 
priation pic." 

Graph  showing  loss  of  soldier  lives  in  re- 
cent  wars. 

Photograph  of  proposed  aircraft  carrier 
showing  how  money  might  be  used  for  in- 
creases in  teachers'  salaries. 

Photograph  of  university  campus  showing 
that  four  great  universities  could  be  con- 
structed with  the  money  one  modern  battle- 
ship costs. 

Photograph  of  farm  tractor  with  statement 
regarding  the  cost  of  war  in  terms  of  trac- 
tors, automolbiles  and   rural   education. 

Photograph  of  a  dwelling  with  text  show- 
ing how  many  $5,000  homes  could  be  built 
with  one  years  appropriation  for  Army  and 
Navy. 

Photograph  of  7,500  shells,  the  cost  of 
which  would  employ  1,500  county  health  of- 
ficers. 

Photograph  of  high  school  with  statement 
showing  that  the  cost  of  the  World  War 
for  one  day  would  build  four  such  schools 
in  each  of  the  48  states,  10  churches  in  each 
state,  etc,  etc 


Cartoon  showing  that  the  United  States 
will  spend  in  forty  years  for  preparation  as 
much  as  Germany  is  spending  on  reparation, 
if  the  present   rate  continues. 

Picture  of  airplane  discharging  poison  gas 
with  statement  regarding  its  use  in  future 
wars. 

Photograph  of  children  with  gas  masks, 
with  statement  regarding  the  effects  of  fu- 
ture wars  on  women  and  children. 

Photograph  of  coast  gun  with  verse. 

Photograph  of  General  Maurice  with  state- 
ment regarding  effect  of  preparedness  in 
bringing  about  war. 

Photograph  of  Senator  Borah  with  state- 
ment regarding  need  for  thoroly  aroused 
public  sentiment. 

"What  shall  I  do?" 

Photograph  of  President  Harding  with 
statement. 

In  response  to  inquiries  from  libra- 
ries the  Committee  issues  the  follow- 
ing information  as  to  how  the  exhibits 
may  be  procured : 

The  posters  are  not  a  commercial  venture 
so  far  as  the  Committee  is  concerned.  Vari- 
ous organizations  act  as  its  agents  in  the 
distribufion  of  them  in.  quantity.  Where  only 
one  set  is  desired  they  may  be  procured  by 
sending  one  dollar  to  the  Disarmament  Edu- 
cation Committee,  629  G  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  covers  the  cost  of  printing 
and  distribution  including  postage.  Thirty 
exhibits  may  be  had  for  ^5,  or  100  for  $80. 

The  posters  are  being  used  widely 
by  the  General  Committee  for  Limi- 
tation of  Armament,  The  National 
Council  for  Limitation  of  Armament, 
the  Friends'  Peace  Council  (Quakers), 
the  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
and  many  other  organizations. 

H.  H.  Moore,  of  Washington,  widely 
known  author,  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  John  Goldstrom,  who  as 
special  agent  of  the  Air  mail  service 
carried  the  first  thru  transcontinental 
mail  pouch  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco,  is  executive  secretary. 


National  Council  for  Limitation  of 
Armaments  Offers  Limitation  Exhibit 
A  plan  to  make  this  Christmas  a 
great  peace  Christmas  is  being  carried 
out  by  all  the  national  organizations 
interested  in  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments and  in  the  success  of  the  inter- 
national  conference  now  meeting  at 
Washington. 
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The  libraries  of  the  country  are 
asked  to  share  in.  this  plan  by  arrang- 
ing at  Christmas  time,  shelves  of  books 
concerning  world  peace  and  the  sub- 
jects being  discussed  at  the  conference. 
A  great  variety  of  books  would  come 
under  this  head  but  world  peace  should 
be  the  dominant  note. 

The  National  Council  for  the  Limi- 
tation of  Armaments,  532  17th  street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  of  which 
Frederick  J.  Libby  is  executive  secre- 
tary, will  supply  posters  to  go  with 
this  Christmas  exhibition  upon  re- 
quest. Carefully  selected  bibliograph- 
ies have  also  been  prepared.  The  Na- 
tional Council  is  composed  of  35  na- 
tional organizations  with  a  member- 
ship of  nearly  seven  million.  Its  vice- 
chairmen  are: 

Julius  H.  Barnes,  Julia  C.  Lathrop, 
Will  Irwin,  Mrs  Maud  Wood  Park, 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  John  Grier  Hibben, 
William  Allen  White,  Mrs  Harriet 
Taylor  Upton,  Mrs  Lucia  Ames  Mead, 
James  R.  Howard. 


Sunday  Opening 

A  librarian  of  a  public  library,  who 
has  recently  gone  to  a  new  position, 
takes  occasion  to  address  the  com- 
munity thru  the  newspapers  in  regard 
to  the  opening  of  the  library  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  for  the  winter. 

His  communication  to  the  public  is 
as  follows: 

A  good  story  is  the  best  antidote  for 
a  stormy  Sunday  afternoon.  A  tale  of 
New  England  in  the  early  days  will 
furnish  pleasant  food  for  contrast  be- 
tween the  old  days  and  the  new.  Shiv- 
ers of  thrills  will  replace  the  shivers 
of  cold  which  may  be  chasing  up  and 
down  your  back,  with  a  perusal  of  a 
tale  of  adventure  and  exploration  in 
tropic  Africa,  a  cruise  of  discovery  in 
the  far  South  Seas,  or  a  rollicking  tale 
of  pirate  days  on  the  Spanish  main. 

When  winter  Sundays  are  storm- 
bound; the  lakes  and  ponds  are  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  even  the  roads  are 
difficult  of  travel,  what  do  you  do  in 
the  long  afternoons  and  evenings  ? 


It  is  pleasant  to  sit  by  the  window 
in  a  comfortable  room  and  watch  the 
storm  swirl  around  the  corner,  thru  the 
leafless  branches  and  over  the  lawn,  or 
perchance,  to  gird  oneself  about  with 
overcoat,  muffler,  storm  cap  and  boots, 
and  sally  forth  to  revel  against  the 
push  of  the  snow-laden  wind. 

Why  not  sally  down  to  the  public  li- 
brary and  carry  home  a  bundle  of 
books  for  the  afternoon's  reading? 

You  may  be  in  the  mood  for  aa 
evening  of  poetry,  or  biography  or  his- 
tory, or  want  as  much  to  see  the  latest 
book  on  personal  management  or  busi- 
ness English  or  iceboat  building. 

Well,  come  down  to  the  library  and 
ask  for  it. 

All  of  which  foregoing  is  to  tell  you 
that  the  loan  desk  and  reading  room  of 
the  Public  library  on  S  street  will  be 
open  each  Sunday  afternoon  from  next 
Sunday  until  spring,  hours  2  until  6, 
sunny  days,  cloudy  days,  cold  days, 
warm  days,  rainy  days,  and  snowy 
days.  

Number  of  Books  in  Libraries 

The  population,  number  of  volumes, 
and  volumes  per  capita  of  population 
in  the  public  libraries  of  the  country 
are  shown  in  figures  compiled  by  George 
F.  Miller,  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
published  recently  in  School  and  So- 
ciety. His  figures  are  taken  from  the 
educational  directory  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education  and  the  1920  Census. 

The  extent  to  which  public  libraries 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  says  Mr 
Miller,  may  be  measured  in  part  by 
the  following  factors:  1)  The  number 
of  volumes.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  library  with  the  greatest  number 
of  books  will  be  the  most  useful.  2) 
The  kind  of  books.  The  efficiency  of 
a  library  is  measured,  in  part,  by  the 
degree  to  which  its  books  meet  the 
needs  and  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  locality.  3)  Accessibility.  The 
convenience  of  access  of  the  library  is 
a  measure  of  its  service.  Accessibility 
is  measured  not  only  by  the  distance 
that  patrons  must  travel  to  reach  the 
library,  but  also  by  the  time,  expense. 
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and  effort  required  by  that  distance. 
4)  The  accessibility  of  the  reading  ma- 
terial within  the  library  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  its  service  to  the 
public,  5)  Other  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  rating  library  facilities,  such 
as  furniture,  heat,  light,  ventilation, 
and  the  like  need  not  be  considered 
here. 

Information  on  the  first  of  these  fac- 
tors, the  number  of  books,  is  g^ven  in 
the  following  statistical  tables,  which 
have  been  compiled  to  show  the  total 
number  of  bound  volumes  in  all  the 
public  libraries  of  each  state,  and  the 
number  of  volumes  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  The  other  desirable 
characteristics  of  libraries  mentioned 
above  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
data  given  here;  nor  is  there  any  at- 
tempt made  to  include  all  libraries  and 
collections  of  books,  but  only  those  in 
public  libraries,  including  those  main- 
tained by  library  societies. 

[Some  years  ago  in  discussing  a  sim- 
ilar compilation,  the  late  lamented 
Henry  E.  Legler  called  attention  to  the 
effect  two  or  three  large  libraries 
within  a  state  would  have  on  the  av- 
erage number  of  books  per  resident 
and  warned  his  own  state  of  Wisconsin 
against  forgetting  the  many  large 
areas  it  had  without  any  book  collec- 
tion. These  same  statements  remain 
true  today,  and  several  states  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  them. — [Editor  of 
P.L.] 
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1.  NewHWpsh'i 

•     443,083 

861,662 

2.  Massachusetts 

3,852,356 

7,263,021 

1,885 

3.  Vermont  .... 

352.428 

495,233 

1.405 

4.  Nevada   

77,407 

107,456 

1,388 

5.  Connecticut 

1,380,631 

1,835,125 

1.329 

6.  Rhode  Island 

604,397 

704,583 

1,166 

7.  Maine    

768,014 

833,328 

1,085 

8.  California    . . 

3,426,861 

3,282,014 

957 

9.  Delaware    ... 

223,003 

189,494 

850 

10.  Oregon   

783,389 

543,622 

694 

11.  New  York   .. 

10.384,829 

6,855,009 

660 

12.  Montana    ... 

548.889 

324,752 

592 

13.  Michigan    . . . 

3,668,412 

2,137,611 

583 

14.  New  Jersey   . 

3,155,900 

1.821,159 

577 

15.  Illinois    

6,485,280 

3,554.666 

548 

16.  Colorado    ... 

939,629 

504,390 

537 

17.  Arizona    ....  333.903  178,591  535 

18.  Wyoming  ...  194,402  97,000  499 

19.  Iowa   2.404,021  1,198,259  498 

20.  Indiana  2,930.390  1.406.904  480 

21.  Ohio    5.759,394  2,688,115  467 

22.  Minnesota   . .  2,387,125  1,086.925  455 

23.  Wisconsin    . .  2.632.067  1,166.613  443 

24.  Washington  1.356,621  598.950  442 

25.  Utah    449.396  188.847  420 

26.  Maryland   ...  1.449,661  537.392  371 

27.  Missouri  ....  3.404.055  1,109.706  326 

28.  Pennsylvania  8.720.017  2,703.799  310 
29. 'Nebraska  ...  1.296.372  396.451  306 
30  Idaho    431,866  127,545  295 

31.  Kansas    1,769.257  494.417  279 

32.  Kentucky    ...  2.416,630  514.727  213 

33.  South  Dakota  636.547  126.489  199 

34.  Tennessee    . .  2,337.885  428,745  183 

35.  North  Dakota  645,680  106,945  165 

35.  Louisiana   ...  1,798,509  297,555  165 

36.  W.  Virginia  1.463.701  221.952  152 

37.  Alabama  ....  2.348,174  305,483  130 

38.  Texas   4,663.228  521,768  112 

39.  Florida  968.470  102.682  106 

40.  Oklahoma    . .  2.028.283  207.209  102 

41.  Georgia  2,895.832  274.480  95 

42.  Virginia   ....  2.309.187  207.837  90 

43.  New  Mexico  360.350  29,760  83 

44.  Mississippi  ..  1.790.618  147.130  82 

45.  So.  Carolina  1.683.724  127.715  76 

46.  No.  Carolina  2.559.123  144.204  56 

47.  Arkansas   . . .  1.752.204  64.594  37 

Mr  Miller  concludes:  It  is  hoped 
that  such  comparisons  will  help  to  in- 
duce states  that  stand  lowest  in  the 
list  to  increase  the  number  and  size  of 
their  libraries.  The  need  for  libraries 
in  this  country  was  never  greater.  A 
number  of  conditions  are  leading  to  a 
greater  demand  for  library  facilities. 
Shorter  hours  of  work  for  nearly  all 
employes  give  many  hours  more  for 
study  and  reading.  The  closing  of 
saloons  is  causing  many  to  seek  better 
and  more  profitable  ways  of  spending 
their  leisure.  A  better  educated  people 
will  require  more  reading  material.  In 
the  years  following  1890  the  number 
of  students  in  secondary  schools  in- 
creased from  297,894  to  1,611,196.  The 
enfranchisement  of  women  will  prob- 
ably arouse  more  of  them  to  political 
interests,  which  can  be  met  in  part  by 
books  from  a  public  library.  The  natu- 
ral means  in  a  democracy  of  meeting 
these  increasing  demands  for  reading 
is  not  a  private  or  commercial  enter- 
prise, but  a  public  library. 
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The  National  Library 

The  report  of  the  librarian  of  Con- 
gress for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921,  opens  by  noting  four  pressing 
needs,  which  are  named  for  the  third 
time  and  are  still  unmet:  The  read- 
justment of  the  salary  schedule ;  a  few 
additional  positions  to  perfect  the  or- 
ganization; additional  equipment  and 
a  book-stack  in  the  northeast  court- 
yard. 

The  embarrassment  experienced 
thru  resignations  of  numerous  skilled 
employes  for  the  past  three  years,  con- 
tinues, particularly  in  the  reading 
room,  the  catalog  and  classification 
services. 

The  following  expenditures  are  not- 
ed: General  services,  $275,029;  special 
service,  $2000;  Sunday  service,  $9999; 
copyright  oflice,  $101,879.  Increase  in* 
library,  $98,000.  Expenditures  for 
building  and  grounds,  $129,452.  The 
total  for  the  library  and  copyright  of- 
fice is  $581,983  and  the  grand  total 
$711,436. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  posi- 
tions was  asked  for  in  an  estimate 
which  was  not  granted.  Increases  in 
salaries  for  378  positions  were  asked 
for  and  refused.  Some  of  the  figures 
given  are  startling.  $71,000  was  rec- 
ommended for  the  legislative  reference 
department  and  $25,000  was  granted; 
$13,125  for  Sunday  opening  and  $10,000 
granted;  $100,000  was  recommended 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  $90,000 
granted.  The  following  salary  in- 
creases were  refused:  General  assis- 
tant librarian,  $4500  to  $6000;  register 
of  copyrights,  $4000  to  $6000;  chiefs 
of  divisions,  $3000  to  $4000;  one  chief 
classifier,  $2000  to  $3000;  other  re- 
fusals on  lower  grades:  63  assistants, 
$72a-$900  to  $1200;  53  assistants,  $540- 
$840  to  $1080. 

The  fees  from  copyrights  are  cov- 
ered into  the  Treasury  and  not  applied 
directly  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
copyright  office.  They  form  the  net 
revenue  of  the  government's  gain  over 
the  direct  expenses  of  the  office.  The 
fees  for  the  year  1920-1921  amounted 


to  $134,516,  with  an  expense  of 
$106,090,  making  a  net  earning  of 
$28,426.  In  addition  to  the  cash  fees 
the  copyright  business  brings  each 
year  to  the  government,  in  articles  de- 
posited, property  to  the  value  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  and  these  far  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  the  net  cash  earn- 
ings. During  the  past  24  years  the 
amount  of  the  fees  received  was  $2,- 
240,332,  and  the  amount  expended  for 
service,  $1,928,321.  The  total  number 
of  entries  in  51  years  since  the  copy- 
right work  became  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  library,  is  $3,525,408. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library, 
2,918,256,  of  which  86,923  were  received 
last  year;  maps  and  charts,  170,005,  of 
which  3,557  were  received  last  year; 
volumes  and  pieces  of  music,  919,041, 
and  prints,  424,783. 

The  usual  number  of  gifts,  both  of 
value  and  intrinsic  worth,  were  re- 
ceived. Noted  among  these  are  the 
Breckenridge  collection;  additions  to 
the  Pennell  collection  of  Whistleriana ; 
an  interesting  specimen  of  printing 
from  engraved  wooden  blocks,  the  first 
block  book  other  than  a  reproduction 
which  has  come  to  the  library.  Six 
rare  issues  of  English  Colonial  treaties 
with  the  American  Indians  have  been 
acquired  and  the  library  now  possesses 
21  out  of  the  50  known.  A  number  of 
other  publications  of  early  Americana 
have  been  acquired. 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
Thatcher  collection  on  the  French 
Revolution.  While  this  collection  is 
housed  in  the  library,  the  title  to  it 
the  use  of  the  collection  is  open  tc 
still  remains  with  Mrs  Thatcher,  the 
scholars. 

The  originals  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  department  of  state  to 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Consider- 
able material  has  been  added  to  the 
division  of  manuscripts,  particularly  to 
the  collection  of  Washington  papers. 
Proclamations,  correspondence  and  pa- 
pers of  other  presidents  have  also  been 
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acquired,  among  them  some  unusual 
papers  relating  to  Lincoln  and  Grant. 
Papers  of  other  distinguished  citizens 
have  also  been  added  to  the  collections. 

A  number  of  noteworthy  accessions 
have  been  made  in  the  division  of 
maps.  The  general  policy  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  music  department, 
already  laid  down,  has  been  closely 
followed.  The  library  continues  to 
benefit  by  the  counsel  of  the  former 
general  chief  of  the  division,  Mr 
Sonneck. 

Reports  of  increase  of  work  and  de- 
crease in  staff  in  the  catalog  depart- 
ment is  spoken  of  with  regret.  The 
loss  of  knowledge  and  experience  in 
handling  subjects  and  special  work 
gained  in  this  library's  service  is  an 
irretrievable  loss  and  forces  those  in 
charge  in  addition  to  their  own  work, 
to  cover  special  subjects  for  which 
they  have  had  no  training.  This  means 
hard,  overtime  work,  causing  intermit- 
tent breakdowns.  The  resignation 
from  the  staff,  after  21  years  of  service, 
of  a  cataloger  and  of  a  classifier  in  the 
Slavic  section,  are  deemed  a  serious 
loss  to  the  work. 

The  report  of  the  copyright  office 
and  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
building  and  grounds  are  given  in  the 
volume.    The  report  covers  204  pages. 


County  Libraries  in  lows^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Iowa  library 
association,  last  October,  Miss  Julia 
Robinson  gave  a  very  suggestive  report 
in  which  she  dealt  especially  with  the 
question  of  county  libraries  for  Iowa. 
The  secretary's  report  of  the  address 
states  that  the  number  of  towns  in  Iowa 
large  enough  to  support  a  library  has 
been  almost  reached  and  few  more  tax 
supported  libraries  can  be  expected,  so 
''extension  in  the  future  must  be  in  other 
directions." 

"The  library  in  Ames  was  the  only  pub- 
lic library  to  stage  a  real  campaign  for  a 
county  tax  during  the  past  year,  but  the 
effort  was  unsuccessful.  Interest,  how- 
ever, in  the  county  library  idea  is  being 


shown  by  other  libraries  and  county  fair 
exhibits  have  been  used  to  call  attention 
to  the  subject." 

From  now  on,  Miss  Robinson  urged 
all  librarians  to  give  prominence  to  the 
county  library  idea  when  opportunity 
presented  itself,  but  the  present  is  a  hard 
time  to  try  to  secure  the  tax.  At  the 
biennial  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of 
women's  clubs  in  May  at  Clinton,  a 
resolution  pledging  the  assistance  of 
women's  clubs  in  the  promotion  of 
county  libraries  was  passed  and  both  the 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  fed- 
eration are  referring  to  this  resolution 
in  their  addresses  before  the  district 
meetings  being  held  in  October.  The 
secretary  of  the  commission  also  uses  ev- 
ery opportunity  given  her  of  speaking 
at  the  various  club  meetings. 

To  quote  again  from  the  secretary's 
report,  the  most  important  matters  for 
attention  are: 

1.  The  dissemination  of  information 
and  the  creation  of  interest  in  county  li- 
braries which  shall  make  a  tax  therefor 
possible  in  many  counties  where  taxes 
do  not  look  as  large  as  they  do  at  the 
present  time. 

2.  The  adoption  and  putting  into  ef- 
fect of  a  school  library  program  which 
shall  defin^  the  relations  of  public  and 
school  libraries  and  give  opportunity  for 
pushing  the  school  libraries  of  the  state 
to  a  condition  approximating  that  held  by 
the  public  libraries. 


Largest  Branch  Library  in  County 

Opening  of  the  largest  of  the  new 
branch  libraries  in  the  county  will  take 
place  early  next  week,  according  to  Miss 
Corinne  Metz,  county  librarian.  It  will 
be  located  at  New  Haven,  where  about 
600  books  will  be  placed  in  a  room  in 
the  town  hall.  Shelving  for  the  room 
was  furnished  by  the  Commercial  club. 

The  branch  at  Huntertown  was  in- 
spected Tuesday  by  Miss  Metz.  She 
reports  the  library  there  to.be  very  suc- 
cessful and  the  people  of  the  community 
well  satisfied  with  it. — The  Gazette,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 
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Library  Meetings 

Iowa— The  Iowa  library  association 
was  the  guest  of  the  Iowa  State  college 
and  the  Public  library  of  the  city  of 
Ames. 

Dean  Byers  of  the  college  welcomed 
the  association,  after  President  C.  W. 
Simmer  of  the  Sioux  City  public  library 
had  called  the  meeting  to  order.  A  fit- 
ting response  was  made  by  the  State  li- 
brarian, Mr  Brigham,  and  greetings  were 
read  from  Mrs  Horace  M.  Towner  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Charles  E. 
Rush  of  the  Public  library  of  Indian- 
apolis. 

The  president,  Mr  C.  W.  Sumner,  took 
for  his  theme  "Promotion  of  library  in- 
terest in  Iowa."  In  Mr  Sumner's  opin- 
ion this  depended  on  a  large  member- 
ship, not  only  of  libraries  and  librarians 
but  assistants  and  trustees,  with  a  defi- 
nite program  of  work  to  be  pushed  until 
it  shall  have  been  accomplished;  a  com- 
mittee to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the 
existing  county  library  laws,  especially 
those  recently  passed,  and  reporting 
at  the  next  annual  meeting,  such  changes 
in  the  Iowa  law  as  may  seem  wise. 
Strong  support  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion by  individual  members,  and  sys- 
tematic and  intensive  eflFort  toward  se- 
curing the  benefit  of  the  library  laws 
thruout'  the  state  of  Iowa,  was  urged. 
Mr  Sumner  also  urged  membership  in 
the  American  Library  Association. 

Business  reports  received  close  atten- 
tion, especially  a  report  of  the  Iowa  li- 
brary commission  presented  by  Miss 
Julia  Robinson,  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission. This  report  emphasized  county 
libraries.    (See  page  32.) 

One  of  the  outstanding  addresses  was 
that  given  by  Prof  Noble  of  the  English 
department  of  the  Iowa  State  college,  on 
Stepping  stones  to  literary  taste.  The 
theme  of  his  talk  was  "How  can  we  help 
people  to  distinguish  between  poor  books 
and  good  books?  How  can  students  be 
led  to  appreciate  something  better? 
What  do  students  read  alone?"  He  re- 
ferred to  the  four  stages  in  the  evolution 
of  the  art  of  fiction — ^fiction  dealing  with 
the    impossible,    such    as    the    Arabian 


Nights;  fiction  dealing  with  the  pos^ble, 
as  Quentin  Durward;  with  the  probable, 
as  the  works  of  Balzac  and  Thackeray, 
and  with  the  inevitable,  as  Anna  Kar- 
enina. 

"The  inevitable  is  true,"  said  Prof  No- 
ble, "and  the  probable  approaches  truth 
and  since  lies  impede  progress,  the  hope 
of  the  future  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  truth  we  can  make  ours."  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  improbable  and  in  part 
the  impossible,  he  used  the  Tarzan 
books.  The  question  for  libraries  to 
solve  is  how  to  make  young  people  get 
the  proper  viewpoint  in  regard  to  these 
books.  They  do  appeal  to  the  love  of 
adventure  and  ideal  traits  are  possessed 
by  Tarzan,  the  experiences  are  also 
novel,  but  what  about  the  indefiniteness 
of  detail?  Tarzan  just  did  things,  but 
the  author  does  not  tell  how,  as  Kipling 
tells  us.  As  a  substitute  for  these  books, 
some  of  the  stories  of  Kipling,  as  Rikki- 
Tikki-tavi,  Robinson  Crusoe's  adven- 
tures, and  according  to  Prof  Noble, 
"From  Kipling-town  the  road  is  open." 

Another  road  from  Tarzanville  to 
good  literary  taste  is  found  in  Cooper. 
John  Muir's  "Stickeen"  has  the  thrill  of 
Tarzan,  but  is  probable.  Other  substi- 
tutes are  Cervantes'  "Don  Quixote,"  and 
Connor's  "Patrol  of  the  sun-dance 
trail." 

Prof  Noble  closed  by  saying  if  the 
vision  is  ever  to  be  realized,  it  must  have 
a  solid  foundation  of  truth,  and  truth, 
imagination  and  beauty  will  bring  read- 
ers to  the  goal  of  correct  taste  even  tho 
they  started  at  Tarzanville. 

Miss  Rose  A.  O'Connor,  hospital  li- 
brarian of  the  Sioux  City  public  library, 
gave  an  address  on  Hospital  library 
work,  which  dealt  with  library  work  in 
hospitals  in  general  and  in  Sioux  City 
in  particular.  (See  p.  — .)  Mr  John 
Ellis,  an  American  soldier,  a  college  stu- 
dent in  Ames  and  who  had  spent  four 
months  in  a  Sioux  City  hospital,  gave 
testimony  as  to  the  splendid  work  done 
there  by  the  Sioux  City  library,  and  told 
what  the  library  service  had  meant  to 
him  as  a  patient. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topic  "Why 
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belong  to  the  state  association?*'  the  view- 
points of  a  trustee,  J.  J.  Grove  of  Ames, 
of  a  librarian,  Miss  E.  Joanna  Hagey 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  and  of  an  assistant, 
Miss  Eleanor  Moody,  assistant  at  Keo- 
kuk, all  agreed  that  membership  resulted 
in  a  larger  degree  of  esprit  de  corps,  and 
it  ought  to  mean  better  state  meetings, 
greater  understanding  as  to  obtaining 
funds  and  a  help  in  rendering  better  li- 
brar/  service. 

A  series  of  round  tables  for  various 
kinds  of  library  work  was  interesting 
and  helpful. 

The  film  sent  out  by  the  American 
Committee  on  the  work  in  the  devastated 
regions  of  France,  showing  the  library 
work  that  had  been  undertaken  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Frederic  G.  Melcher  of 
New  York. 

Miss  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Wisconsin  library  school, 
gave  an  interesting  address  on  "A  shelf 
of  books  and  what  can  be  done  with 
them."  Her  plea  was  for  a  shelf  not 
filled  with  "just  books"  but  filled  with 
the  books  that  would  introduce  the  great- 
est people  and  the  highest  ideals.  Those 
mentioned  by  Miss  Hazeltine  were 
Strachey's  Queen  Victoria,  Trowbridge's 
Queen  Alexandra,  and  Mrs  Robinson's 
My  Brother,  Theodore  Roosevelt.  This 
was  just  the  beginning  of  the  shelf.  For 
those  who  make  the  contents  of  that 
shelf  their  own,  , 

To  watch  a  motion  picture  is  drudgery, 
To  listen  to  a  lecture  is  to  be  a  cave-man, 
To  read  is  to  become  civilized. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wheelock  of  the  Des 
Moines  public  library  gave  a  very  help- 
ful lecture  on  "The  problems  of  binding 
and  repairing." 

The  book  discussion  was  continued  on 
Friday  morning  with  Nonfiction  led  by 
Miss  Rose  of  Des  Moines,  Fiction  by 
Miss  Allen  of  Onawa,  Reference  by 
Miss  Qark  of  Dubuque,  and  Children's 
books  by  Miss  Barlow  of  Qinton.  A  pa- 
per on  Children's  books  and  reading  by 
Mrs  Gertrude  Haley  of  Clinton,  will  be 
printed  in  the  Quarterly,  Miss  Marian 
C.  Manley,  secretary  of  the  Library 
Workers'  association,  spoke  on  "Edu- 
cation and  training  of  library  workers." 


An  open  and  quite  heated  discussion 
followed. 

The  principal  address  on  Friday  was 
given  by  Mr  Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  on 
County  libraries.  Among  other  things, 
Mr  Milam  said  that  less  than  half  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  ade- 
quate book  service,  and  that  only  the 
surface  of  the  service  had  been  touched: 
that  unless  there  was  more  interest  in 
the  movement  in  the  United  States,  Ha- 
waii would  have  a  much  better  library 
service  than  that  in  the  states.  Hawaii 
now  has  a  county  library  law,  and  is  the 
second  great  unit  in  the  world  to  have 
such  a  law,  Czecho-Slovaka,  being  the 
first. 

California  and  Indiana  have  made  the 
biggest  strides  in  county  library  work  of 
any  states  in  the  union,  but  other  states 
are  making  splendid  beginnings.  Con- 
solidated schools  form  a  splendid  nucle- 
us thru  which  to  spread  the  County  Li- 
brary idea.  County  surveys  reveal  the 
dire  need  of  books  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
is  another  organization  that  should  be 
reached. 

Professor  Wallis  of  the  department 
of  Engineering  extension  of  the  Iowa 
farm  bureau  commended  highly  the  ref- 
erence work  done  by  the  Agriculture  col- 
lege for  individuals  as  well  as  for  li- 
braries. This  consists  of  package 
libraries  made  up  for  the  inquirers 
in  accordance  with  the  request  for  in- 
formation. Prof  Wallis  stated  that  the 
material  furnished  in  this  way  would 
in  most  cases,  be  one  or  two  years  ahead 
of  book  publications  on  the  same  sub- 
ject and  in  a  few  cases,  ahead  of  even 
pamphlet  or  magazine  material.  This 
will  undoubtedly  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  libraries,  as  much  of  the  refer- 
ence work  done  is  concerned  with  recent 
technical  developments  or  agricultural 
experiments. 

The  social  side  of  the  meeting  was  an 
interesting  feature.  Teas,  and  a  recep- 
tion at  the  home  of  the  dean  of  the  col- 
lege, the  oldest  residence  on  the  campus, 
were  among  the  enjoyable  events.  An- 
other event  was  the  delightful  entertain- 
ment given  by  Zona  Gale,  who  read  from 
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her  "Peace  in  friendship  village"  stories, 
to  the  great  delight  of  her  audience. 

Mr  W.  F.  Riley,  the  incoming  presi- 
dent, was  named  as  a  delegate  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  meetings  of  the  year. 

An  invitation  to  attend  the  regional 
meeting  to  be  held  in  St.  Joseph  in  1922 
was  referred  to  the  executive  committee, 
with  power  to  act. 

The  report  of  the  legislative  committee 
thru  its  chairman,  Mr  W.  F.  Riley,  re- 
ported the  elimination  of  the  former 
five-year  contract  provision  for  township 
libraries,  and  additional  library  support 
for  the  library  commission. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Will  F.  Riley,  Des  Moines; 
first  vice-president,  Grace  Shellenberger, 
Davenport ;  second  vice-president,  E.  W. 
Stanton,  Ames;  secretary,  Mary  E.  Mc- 
Coy, Indianola;  treasurer,  Mae  Anders, 
Des  Moines ;  registrar,  Annie  Allen,  Ma- 
son City;  Honorary  president,  W.  P. 
Payne,  Nevada;  Board  of  certification, 
Mrs  Bertha  Baird  Bailey,  Mason  City. 

Minnesota — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  library  association  for  1921 
was  held  in  St.  Paul  with  a  fine  at- 
tendance. 

The  first  session  was  devoted  to  busi- 
ness during  which  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  formulate  changes  in  the  li- 
brary laws,  and  to  consult  with  the  In- 
terim committee  on  education  of  the  leg- 
islature. The  membership  list  reported 
310  of  which  36  are  institutional. 

The  first  address  was  on  Hospital  li- 
brary service,  by  Miss  Perrie  Jones,  li- 
brarian of  the  hospitals  in  St.  Paul.  Miss 
Jones  described  her  work  in  the  cam- 
paign for  books  and  of  advertising  the 
work  thru  attractive  posters  and  other 
means.  She  gave  a  very  personal  ac- 
count of  her  work  as  to  what  was  most 
asked  for  and  wanted,  what  they  were 
supplied  with,  and  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion that  was  followed  in  the  St.  Paul 
library.  The  discussion  brought  out  re- 
ports also  from  Minneapolis  and  from 
the  Mayo  hospital  at  Rochester. 

At  luncheon,  Miss  Countryman  spoke 
enthusiastically  on  Business  Women's 
clubs. 

At  the  roll  call  of  the  afternoon  ses- 


sion, each  librarian  was  given  two  min- 
utes in  which  to  report  some  important 
thing  accomplished  during  the  year.  All 
sorts  of  activities  were  reported — boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  methods  of  reaching  for- 
eign born,  increase  in  tax  support,  in- 
crease of  librarians'  salaries,  etc. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson,  reporting 
for  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  education 
gave  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  to  the  libraries  of  the  state  as  to- what 
was  wanted  as  follows: 

More  cooperation  between  schools  and 
public  libraries;  help  in  standardizing 
methods  and  higher  standards  for  high 
school  libraries;  standardization  course 
of  instruction  for  all  state  teachers'  col- 
leges and  the  need  of  a  course  at  the  uni- 
versity to  give  thoro  library  training. 

The  following  suggestions  were  gleaned 
from  reports  of  other  states  and  were 
emphasized  by  the  committee:  Know 
your  Library  division  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  and  use  it;  rank 
and  salary  of  librarians  in  universities 
and  colleges  should  equal  that  of  teach- 
ers; definite,  uniform  courses  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  all  normal 
schools;  and  also  generous  courses  in 
children's  literature  with  emphasis  on  in- 
spirational reading.  In  general  it  was 
suggested  that  as  a  means  toward  the 
end  in  view  every  effort  should  be  exert- 
ed to  "sell  yourself  and  your  library"  by 
building  up  the  collections,  by  allowing 
adequate  quarters  in  buildings  for  ex- 
pansion, by  exhibiting  library  wares 
wherever  and  whenever  possible,  by  at- 
tending and  participating  in  meetings,  by 
presenting  convincing  budgets  and  ren- 
dering every  possible  assistance  to 
patrons. 

The  Twin  Cities  library  club  acted  as 
hostess  and  at  their  dinner.  Miss  Gold, 
recently  returned  from  an  extended  stay 
in  China,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  li- 
brary aflFairs  in  the  Orient. 

In  the  evening,  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
James  Jerome  Hill  reference  library,  fol- 
lowed by  a  reception  in  the  art  gallery  of 
the  St.  Paul  library.  Here  Mrs  Atwood 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  art. 

At  the  Tuesday  morning  session.  Miss 
Baldwin    reported    on    the    Certification 
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board,  and  after  considerable  discussion 
the  following  points  were  approved  by 
the  association: 

1.  That  the  Minnesota  plan  be  modi- 
fied to  harmonize  with  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  A.  L.  A.,  granting  certificates  in 
the  diflferent  classes  of  positions. 

2.  No  applicant,  now  in  service,  to  be 
subject  to  the  examination  other  than  a 
statement  of  the  facts  submitted  in  mak- 
ing formal  application. 

3.  That  an  annual  certification  of  li- 
brarians be  made  in  order  to  keep  the 
records  up  to  date. 

Mrs  Jennings  of  the  St.  Paul  library 
reported  on  the  work  of  the  committee 
relating  to  the  courses  in  library  science 
to  be  oflFered  by  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. After  considerable  discussion  as 
to  space,  the  problem  of  enrollment  and 
finances,  a  resolution  urging  the  inaug- 
uration of  a  course  in  library  science  was 
carried.     The  committee  was  continued. 

Miss  Carey,  supervisor  of  the  State 
institutional  libraries,  urged  renewed  ef- 
fort to  attract  the  best  material  possible 
into  the  library  profession. 

Miss  Ruth  Ely  of  the  Duluth  State 
teachers'  collie,  gave  an  account  of  her 
work  in  that  institution,  training  the  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  libraries.  Miss  Pen- 
rose of  Carleton  college  and  Miss 
Tawney  of  Minneapolis  spoke  interest- 
ingly of  the  work  that  had  been  done  in 
their  schools  with  college  and  high  school 
students. 

The  association  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Harding  approving  the  reduc- 
tion of  armament,  and  urging  that  all 
means  be  taken  toward  the  prevention  of 
future  wars. 

Miss  Harriett  Wood  presided  at  a 
round-table  in  the  afternoon,  and  spoke 
on  Eliminating  of  nonessentials.  Some 
of  the  subjects  discussed  were  useless 
books,  misfits,  mistakes  in  purchasing, 
short  service,  and  gift  books. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  St. 
Paul  Association  of  Commerce  enter- 
tained the  Library  association  with  an  en- 
joyable motor  trip  around  the  city,  visits 
being  made  to  the  several  branches  of  the 
Sit.  Paul  library  system. 


The  Tuesday  evening  speakers  were 
F.  K.  Walter  of  the  University  library 
and  J.  M.  McConnell  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education.  Later  in  the 
evening,  the  visitors  made  a  tour  of  the 
beautiful  Historical  building  where  many 
treasures  were  displayed  for  their  bene- 
fit. An  illustrated  lecture  on  the  history 
of  Minnesota  was  given  by  W.  M.  Bab- 
cock,  Jr. 

At  the  Trustees'  section  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  Mrs  Metz  of  the  Owatonna 
library  board  strongly  urged  budgets  on 
a  standardized  basis.  She  was  followed 
by  trustees  from  Red  Wing,  Stillwater 
and  Eveleth,  who  gave  short  talks. 

Miss  Olson  of  International  Falls  gave 
an  account  of  what  her  library  was  doing 
for  the  men  of  her  community  that  was 
most  interesting.  She  maintained  that 
social  service  as  well  as  library  service 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  successful  de- 
velopment of  the  library.  Books  for 
business  men  was  presented  by  Mrs  Mary 
W.  Dietrichson  of  the  Business  branch 
of  the  Minneapolis  public  library.  It  was 
a  discussion  of  the  titles  recommended 
for  business  reference  and  a  hst  of  these 
were  distributed. 

The  publicity  man's  point  of  view  was 
given  by  Mr  W.  E.  Lummis  of  the  Greve 
Advertising  Agency.  The  two  most  im- 
portant factors,  he  said,  were  the  "psy- 
chology of  inducement,"  and  the  "power 
of  visualization." 

The  matter  of  affiliation  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  was  taken  up  and  approved, 
and  Miss  Mary  Hickman  was  elected  the 
Minnesota  delegate  under  the  new  plan 
with  Miss  Harriett  Wood  as  alternate. 

A  film  picturing  the  work  of  the 
American  libraries  in  the  devastated 
regions  of  France,  gave  a  clear  idea  of 
the  work  done  by  libraries  over  there. 

The  afternoon  session  was  a  joint 
meeting  with  the  School  Library  section 
of  the  M.  E.  A.  The  first  discussion  was 
on  books  for  teachers,  by  Miss  Finn  of 
Hibbing.  She  reviewed  several  books 
that  make  an  appeal  not  only  to  teachers 
but  to  students. 

Miss  Nolte  of  Virginia  made  a  strong 
appeal  for  better  editions  of  children's 
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books  even  tho  more  expensive,  in  place 
of  the  several  copies  of  the  books  which 
most  libraries  supply. 

Miss  Lucy  Powell  reviewed  an  entic- 
ing list  of  biography,  poetry,  travel,  es- 
says and  fiction,  which  she  said  all  li- 
brarians should  read. 

The  joint  session  approved  the  report 
on  Libraries  -in  education  submitted  by 
Sherman  Williams,  president  of  the  Li- 
brary department  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Resolutions  covering  the  following 
points  were  approved  by  the  association : 
In  addition  to  the  resolutions  approving 
Disarmament,  and  those  relative  to  the 
library  course  to  be  offered  by  the  Uni- 
versity, a  resolution  to  include  a  credit 
course  for  elementary  grades  and  high 
schools  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries, 
and  in  addition,  a  very  elementary  course 
in  library  work  for  student  assistants 
who  may  be  recruits  for  the  library  pro- 
fession; a  committee  on  library  legisla- 
tion, appointed  to  confer  with  the  In- 
terim committee  on  education  to  study 
proposed  changes  in  the  state  library 
law ;  approving  the  courtesy  of  the  press ; 
thanking  the  different  associations  and 
organizations  for  the  hospitality  and  as- 
sistance offered;  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
several  speakers,  and  a  vote  of  appre- 
ciation to  Dr  W.  Dawson  Johnston. 

The  last  session  was  held  at  the  Ath- 
letic club  where  dinner  was  served  to 
350  guests.  Dr  Richard  Burton  intro- 
duced Carl  Sandburg  as  the  speaker  of 
the  evening.  Mr  Sandburg  gave  a  most 
interesting  talk,  defining  the  new  poetry, 
and  reading  some  of  his  own  poems  and 
last  of  all  singing  some  American  folk 
songs.  Mr  Sandburg  was  most  enthusi- 
astically received  and  had  to  respond 
more  than  once  to  the  applause  which 
followed  his  readings  and  melodies. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Alice  Dunlap,  Duluth;  first 
vice-president,  Nelle  A.  Olson,  Interna- 
tional Falls;  second  vice-president,  Mrs 
Claude  Perkins,  Pine  Island;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Grace  Stevens,  Virginia;  Ex 
Officio  member,  Ruth  Rosholt,  Minne- 
apolis. 


New  Jersey—  A  special  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  library  association  was 
held  Tuesday,  November  15,  in  the 
Public  library,  East  Orange,  with 
about  140  members  present. 

Shall  the  association  adopt  a  plan  for 
the  standardization  and  certification  of 
librarians  in  the  state?  Shall  the  asso- 
ciation go  on  record  as  approving  dis- 
armament? Are  branch  libraries  in 
school  buildings  desirable?  What  is 
the  New  Jersey  library  commission  ac- 
complishing? Do  we  as  librarians 
need  more  facts  or  more  criticism  in 
our  book  reviews?  Stated  as  questions, 
these  were  the  main  features  of  the 
meeting. 

For  the  committee  on  standardiza- 
tion and  certification.  Miss  Hinsdale, 
librarian  of  the  East  Orange  public  li- 
brary, gave  a  resume  of  plans  and  leg- 
islation in  operation  in  a  number  of 
states  at  the  present  time,  in  conclu- 
sion asking,  Would  legislation  em- 
bodying certification  and  standardiza- 
tion result  in  a  repetition  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  civil  service  as  applied  to 
librarians?  What  would  happen  in 
states  where  there  is  already  existing 
a  Civil  Service  commission?  (Word 
had  been  unofficially  received  that  the 
New  Jersey  Civil  Service  commission 
would  accept  certificates  granted  by  a 
state  board  of  certification  and  stand- 
ardization in  lieu  of  Civil  Service  ex- 
aminations.) In  any  case,  is  not  a 
voluntary  system  of  standardization 
and  certification  rather  than  legislation 
advisable  at  the  present  time? 

For  the  committee,  also,  Mr  Hat- 
field, librarian  of  the  Jersey  City  public 
library,  said  that  he  had  outlined  a  sug- 
gested plan  for  certification  and  stand- 
ardization and  had  sent  it  to  30  libra- 
rians in  the  state  asking  them  certain 
questions.  Few  replies  had  been  re- 
ceived and  these  few  had  not  been 
favorable.  It  was  evident  that  more 
general  information  was  needed. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  whole  subject  of  standardization 
and  certification,  Miss  Winser,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  urged  its  fur- 
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ther  consideration  before  any  action  is 
taken,  and  suggested  the  advisability 
of  devoting  the  greater  part  of  the 
meetings  at  Atlantic  City  next  spring 
to  discussion  of  certification  and  stand- 
ardization. The  association  voted  the 
adoption  of  this  suggestion. 

Mr  La  Monte,  vice-president  of  the 
association,  who  had  come  directly 
from  Washington,  where  he  had  been 
an  interested  observer  of  the  Disarm- 
ament conference,  spoke  most  enthusi- 
astically of  the  conference  and  offered 
a  motion  of  hearty  approval  of  the 
Hughes  plan  and  a  pledge  of  support 
which   was   carried   unanimously. 

Miss  Pratt,  librarian  of  the  Passaic 
public  library,  gave  the  experience  of 
Passaic  in  operating  branch  libraries 
in  school  buildings,  emphasizing  the 
value  of  the  use  of  school  buildings 
where  economy  was  imperative.  The 
discussion  that  followed  showed  that 
in  some  cases  where  this  same  experi- 
ment had  been  tried,  various  objections 
had  developed. 

Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  library  commission, 
told  some  interesting  facts  about  the 
work  of  the  commission  during  the 
past  year:  423  visits  had  been  made; 
45  meetings  held,  19  of  these  in  connec- 
tion with  library  boards;  11,465  books 
had  been  purchased  and  686,800  books 
circulated. 

"Fact  and  opinion  in  reviewing*'  was 
the  subject  of  the  talk  given  by  Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  editor  of  the  Literary  Re- 
znew  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
After  surveying  the  background  of  re- 
viewing in  this  country,  Mr  Canby  point- 
ed out  the  limitations  of  the  general  re- 
views of  today,  showing  the  real  need 
of  a  critical  review  such  as  the  Literary 
Reinew,  A  critical  medium  is  needed  by 
the  general  reader  and  by  the  libra- 
rian, the  two  kinds  of  readers  to  be 
considered.  This  critical  review  must 
contain  both  facts  and  criticism,  but  of 
the  two,  criticism  is  the  more  impor- 
tant. Before  evaluating  a  book,  or  the 
general  reviews  of  a  book,  the  reader 
often   needs  a  critical  background  of 


the  subject  discussed.  In  other  words, 
the  reader  must  know  the  relationship 
of  this  particular  subject  to  other  sub- 
jects or  to  the  larger  subject  of  which 
this  is  only  a  part.  Hence  the  need  of 
the  critical  review.  In  conclusion  Mr 
Canby  urged  the  use  in  every  library 
of  some  such  critical  review.  Such  a 
review  is  needed  to  establish  a  liaison 
between  the  publishing  world  and  the 
library's  patrons. 

Miss  Parsons  opened  the  discussion 
that  followed  Mr  Canby's  address, 
showing  how  reviews  in  an  individual 
periodical  indicate  the  bias  of  that  pe- 
riodical, and  calling  for  the  considera- 
tion of  certain  definite  points  by  libra- 
rians before  buying  books. 

Adeline  T.  DAvrosoN, 
Secretary. 

North  Carolina—  The  thirteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  library 
association  was  held  at  the  O.  Henry 
hotel,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  November 
10-11,  1921.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  Mrs  Ethel  Crittenden,  Mrs 
J.  S.  Atkinson,  first  vice-president,  pre- 
sided. 

Miss  Chloe  Haughenberry,  of  the 
Greensboro  public  library,  had  charge 
of  the  afternoon  meeting  which  was 
devoted  to  library  work  with  children. 
The  influence  of  the  books  in  the  home 
was  discussed  by  Mrs  Charles  Van 
Noppen  of  Greensboro.  She  traced 
what  might  be  done  for  children  thru 
all  ages  from  the  period  of  Mother 
Goose,  the  poet  laureate  of  childhood, 
to  Scott's  novels.  She  laid  special  em- 
phasis on  the  Bible,  with  its  interest 
for  children  of  all  ages,  and  advised  all 
young  couples  to  start  their  home  li- 
braries early. 

Mrs  Robert  Roe  of  Greensboro 
spoke  on  book  selection.  She  said  we 
must  know  definitely  what  we  want, 
and  why;  know  definitely  what  we  do 
not  want,  and  why.  Exercise  qualities 
we  want  to  develop.  Children  should 
have  poetry.  She  said  that  a  good 
book,  an  open  fire,  and  an  interested 
child  would  make  any  movie  dwindle 
into  insignificance.    Mrs  Richard  Wills 
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of  Greensboro  gave  an  example  of 
story  telling.  For  this  a  number  of 
young  school  children  were  present. 
Miss  Haughenberry  gave  figures  to 
show  the  tremendous  growth  of  read- 
ing by  children,  spoke  of  the  need  for 
educational  awakening  with  the  con- 
sequent opportunity  of  the  libraries  to 
help  thru  children's  reading,  and  closed 
with  a  picture  of  child  life  in  a  library. 

At  the  evening  session,  several  mu- 
sical selections  were  given  by  Charles 
B.  Shaw,  librarian  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina college  for  women,  and  by  Mrs 
E.  C.  Caldwell  of  Greensboro.  Miss 
Cornelia  Shaw  read  an  interesting  pa- 
per on  glimpses  of  British  libraries. 
Miss  Charlotte  Templeton,  secretary 
Georgia  library  commission,  in  an  il- 
luminating talk  on  county  libraries  for 
southern  conditions,  made  a  plea  for 
the  organization  of  library  work  in  the 
south,  on  a  county,  rather  than  a  city 
basis,  so  that  the  rural  population 
might  be  reached.  Miss  Templeton 
cited  specific  instances  of  meager  fa- 
cilities in  Georgia.  The  work  of  Fitz- 
gerald (Ga.),  library,  illustrated  what 
may  be  done  by  sending  out  books  to 
rural  schools.  A  full  discussion  fol- 
lowed this  paper,  which  attracted  per- 
haps more  interest  than  any  other  dur- 
ing the  day.  After  the  discussion  a 
committee  was  appointed,  composed  of 
Dr  Wilson,  Miss  Nellie  Rowe  and  Miss 
Mary  Palmer,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions and  outline  a  county  library  law 
for  North  Carolina. 

The  association  on  Friday  morning, 
heard  a  brief  discussion  from  Miss  An- 
nie Mebane  of  Greensboro  on  Prison 
libraries.  After  which  the  meeting  di- 
vided into  three  groups.  Miss  Eva 
Malone,  cataloger  of  Trinity  College 
library,  led  the  college  group.  The 
first  paper  was  by  Miss  Mary  L. 
Thornton,  on  The  North  Carolina  col- 
lection at  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina. Miss  Thornton  told  of  the 
growth  of  this  collection,  which 
has  come  to  be  one  of  the  best 
known  in  the  country.  New  ways 
of  dealing  with  government  documents 
was  discussed  by  Charles  B.  Shaw,  li- 


brarian at  the  North  Carolina  college 
for  women;  Magazines  in  the  college 
library,  By  Mrs  Charlotte  Williamson, 
librarian  at  State  College  library;  and 
a  question  box  on  cataloging  prob- 
lems, was  opened  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sampson,  cataloger  at  North  Carolina 
college  for  women. 

In  the  public  library  section,  which 
was  led  by  Miss  Clara  M.  Crawford, 
cataloger  at  the  Durham  public  library, 
the  following  papers  were  read:  "A 
librarian's  survey  of  her  own  library," 
by  Miss  Templeton,  of  the  Georgia  li- 
brary commission;  Library  signs  by 
Miss  Velma  Goode,  librarian  at  the 
Burlington  library.  After  these  papers, 
a  general  discussion  on  the  school  and 
the  library  followed.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  section  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  prison 
libraries. 

E.  P.  Wharton  of  the  Greensboro  li- 
brary trustees,  presided  at  the  meeting 
for  trustees.  A  general  discussion  was 
held  concerning  what  trustees  can  do 
for  libraries.  Mr  Marshall  DeLancey 
Haywood  of  Raleigh,  Mr  T.  S.  Frank- 
lin of  Charlotte,  Mrs  E.  McB.  Goodwin 
of  Morganton,  and  Mrs  Russell  of 
Rockingham,  all  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  discussion.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  try  to  get  more  trustees  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  the  association. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  business.  The  following  officers 
were  elected: 

President,  Dr  Louis  R.  Wilson, 
Chapel  Hill ;  first  vice-president.  Miss 
Margaret  Gibson,  Wilmington ;  second 
vice-president.  Miss  Mary  Faison  De- 
Vane,  Goldsboro;  secretary.  Miss  Clara 
Crawford,  Durham;  treasurer.  Miss 
Rosanna  Blair,  Winston-Salem. 

The  association  approved  the  reso- 
lutions in  favor  of  a  second  conference 
of  Sou ♦^heas tern  librarians.  The  asso- 
ciation voted  unanimously  for  affilia- 
tion with  the  A.  L.  A.  and  elected 
Mary  B.  Palmer  delegate  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  A.  L.  A.  council.  It 
was  voted  that  the  association  urge  the 
Council  of  state  to  have  some  uniform- 
ity in  state  publications.     The  consti- 
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tution  was  amended  changing  the  as- 
sociation meetings  from  annual  to 
biennial. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  the 
Irbrarians  were  given  a  delightful  ride 
over  the  city  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. A  most  enjoyable  tea  was 
given  at  the  Greensboro  college  for 
women. 

At  the  night  meeting,  Dr  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp  of  Boston  university  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  the  Magical  chance.  It  was 
inspiring  and  uplifting  to  all  who  lis- 
tened to  him.  He  told  of  the  magical 
chance  every  person  has  of  finding 
what  he  desires  in  this  world.  There 
is  no  need  for  persons  to  be  prosaic, 
he  said,  they  can  make  life  interesting 
for  themselves  if  they  so  desire.  He 
thought  lack  of  imagination  and  of  real 
purpose  was  the  greatest  fault  of  col- 
lege students  today,  with  the  conse- 
quent failure  to  make  the  program  of 
life  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 
Carrie  L.  Broughton, 
Secretary, 
State  library,  Raleigh. 

Philadelphia— The  first  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  library  club  was  held  No- 
vember 14  at  the  Widener  branch  of  the 
Philadelphia  free  library.  In  calling  the 
meeting  to  order,  the  president,  Mr  Asa 
Don  Dickinson,  spoke  of  the  great  loss 
to  the  library  circles  of  Philadelphia  and 
to  the  scholarship  world  in  general  in  the 
death  of  Dr  Morris  Jastrow. 

George  H.  Rigby  told  of  some  of  his 
experiences  as  a  dealer  in  old  books,  par- 
ticularly those  that  occurred  in  his  early 
days  as  a  bookseller's  assistant.  He 
spoke  of  the  effect  of  the  times  and  pres- 
ent day  conditions  on  the  buying  of  rare 
books,  altho  recently  he  had  sold  two  sets 
of  Napoleon's  Egypt,  in  21  gigantic  vol- 
umes, the  Versailles  Gallery,  in  19  folio 
volumes,  and  Roberts'  Holy  Land,  in  six 
folio  volumes. 

Mr  Rigby  spoke  of  the  pleasure  he 
found  in  the  Clarke  sale  in  1910,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  collections  of  books 
that  have  been  amassed  in  America.  At 
this  sale,  Mr  Rigby  bought  for  the  Free 
library    of    Philadelphia,    many   of    the 


grand  old  folios,  the  great  monumental 
works  of  the  past.  The  most  costly  il- 
lustrated work  ever  attempted,  perhaps, 
Motley's  Dutch  Republic,  was  in  this  col- 
lection, and  for  which  Mr  Qarke  ex- 
pended some  $30,000. 

Many  factors,  Mr  Rigby  said,  enter 
into  the  price  of  books,  such  as  auction 
records,  dealers'  prices,  the  number  of 
copies  issued,  the  frequency  with  which 
they  come  into  the  market,  the  briskness 
or  dullness  of  trade,  and  other  conditions 
removing  competition. 

Mr  Rigby's  address  was  highly  enter- 
taining and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered him. 

Texas— The  meeting  of  the  Texas  li- 
brary association  held  in  Dallas  recently 
had  as  its  main  topic  the  county  library. 
The  discussion  of  this  topic  was  led  by 
Lillian  Gunter,  librarian  of  the  Cooke 
County  free  librar}%  and  consisted  mainly 
of  an  "experience  meeting"  in  which  the 
history  and  problems  of  the  libraries  of 
Cooke,  Harris,  Dallam  and  Potter  coun- 
ties were  recounted  by  their  librarians 
either  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  plans 
for  the  library  service  recently  provided 
for  by  the  Commissioners'  court  of  Tar- 
rant county  were  noted. 

The  association  went  on  record  as  fa- 
voring a  uniform  county  library  sign 
thruout  the  United  States,  and  recom- 
mended some  modification  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  open  book  symbol  for  this  purpose. 

The  question  of  providing  effectively 
for  the  distribution  of  suitable  public 
documents  to  libraries  too  small  to  be 
designated  as  depositories  was  discussed, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  work 
out  a  plan  to  be  reported  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting. 

It  was  definitely  decided  to  undertake 
the  compilation  of  a  cooperative  union 
catalog  of  printed  material  relating  to 
Texas  history  to  be  found  in  Texas  li- 
braries, and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  work  out  the  plan  and  to  assign  to 
each  cooperating  library  its  part  in  the 
general  scheme. 

Another  topic  of  discussion  was  the 
business  and  special  libraries  of  Texas, 
which  brought  out  the  fact  that  Texas 
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has  entered  upon  this  phase  of  library 
development. 

An  informal  discussion  of  Children's 
Book  Week  as  observed  in  Texas  libra- 
ries was  led  by  Jessie  Van  Cleve,  chil- 
dren's librarian  of  the  Rosenberg  library, 
Galveston.  Miss  Van  Cleve  presented 
also  the  topic  of  recruiting  for  librarian- 
ship. 

Elva  L.  Bascom,  head  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  library  school,  spoke  on  the 
work  of  the  school. 

Following  a  talk  in  which  Julia  Ideson, 
librarian,  Houston  public  library,  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  individual  and 
institutional  membership  in  the  A.  L.  A., 
the  association  voted  to  become  a  chapter 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  request  affiliation.  Betsy  T. 
Wiley,  librarian,  Dallas  public  library, 
was  elected  delegate  for  Texas. 

A  new  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the 
"Texas  authors  and  musicians'  pro- 
gram" given  in  the  City  Hall  auditorium. 
The  authors  appearing  on  the  program 
were  Mrs  Grace  Noll  Crowell,  Clyde 
Walton  Hill,  Hilton  Ross  Greer,  and 
Mrs  Karle  Wilson  Baker.  The  musi- 
cians participating  were  David  W.  Guion, 
George  A.  Brewster,  and  Mrs  Albert 
Smith,  most  of  the  Texas  compositions 
being  those  of  Mr  Guion. 

The  music  was  especially  interesting 
in  view  of  the  suggestion  which  several 
of  the  compositions  made  as  to  the  ar- 
tistic possibility  of  folk  music,  especially 
of  cowboy  music. 

It  is  hoped  at  succeeding  meetings,  to 
feature  Texas  work,  drawing  so  far  as 
possible  upon  the  talent  of  the  town  in 
which  the  meeting  is  held.  The  associa- 
tion will  thus  be  able  to  cooperate  with 
such  groups  as  the  recently  organized 
Texas  Poetry  Society  in  quickening  in- 
terest in  original  artistic  endeavor. 

Business  sessions  were  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
university;  at  the  Public  library  was 
placed  an  exhibit  consisting  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  county  library  panels,  a  panel  showing 
the  work  of  the  Cooke  County  free  li- 
brary, furnished  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Gainesville,  and  a  collec- 


tion of  samples  furnished  by  the  Library 
Bureau. 

Organization  plans  for  a  Southwestern 
library  association  to  embrace  the  states 
of  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  and  Texas  were  outlined  at 
the  final  meeting.  Members  of  the  as- 
sociation voted  to  undertake  the  or- 
ganization. 

Officers  for  the  incoming  year  are: 
Dorothy  Amann,  librarian.  Southern 
Methodist  University  library,  president; 
Mrs  W.  C.  Houston,  librarian,  Corsicana 
public  library,  first  vice-president;  Mrs 
John  Humphrey,  acting  librarian,  Car- 
negie librar>'  of  San  Antonio,  second 
vice-president ;  Mary  Hill,  assistant-li- 
brarian. West  Texas  State  normal  col- 
lege. Canyon,  secretary. 

Austin  was  chosen  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting. 

Vermont^ At  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Vermont  library  association  and  the 
Free  Public  Library  commission  held 
at  Ludlow,  recently,  the  following  pro- 
gram was  given: 

First  session :  Business  meeting ;  Lo- 
cal Vermont  history  in  Hemenway's 
Ga:;aiteer,  by  Mrs  Caroline  Royce ;  Pres- 
ent day  problems  in  book  selection,  by 
Miss  Florence  Robinson;  What  makes 
the  juvenile  book  bad  or  mediocre;  by 
Miss  Iva  Young;  Library  publicity,  by 
Joseph  Wheeler;  Memorial  service  for 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hills. 

Second  session:  The  Collection,  han- 
dling and  use  of  local  historical  ma- 
terial in  a  small  library,  by  Harold  God- 
dard  Rugg ;  The  library :  the  community's 
opportunity,  by  Jasper  Wright ;  Informal 
discussion  of  Vermont  poets,  introduced 
by  Miss  Fanny  Fletcher.  The  meeting 
closed  with  a  pleasant  evening  when 
Studies  in  contemporary  poetry,  a  lecture 
with  readings,  was  given  by  Mrs  Grace 
Hazard  Conkling.        Julia  Carter, 

Secretary. 

The  Pasadena  library  club  held  its  No- 
vember meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
at  the  library  of  the  Mount  Wilson  ob- 
servatory. "Photostat  reproductions  in 
the  Henry  E.  Huntington  library"  was 
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described  by  George  Watson  Cole  and 
Dr  L.  Bendikson  of  the  Huntington  Li- 
brary staflF. 

Mr  Cole  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  place  the  photostat  is  now  taking 
in  all  lines  of  business  and  .the  special  use 
made  of  it  by  bibliographers.  He  spoke 
especially  of  the  small  cost  of  the  photo- 
stat reproductions.  Dr  Bendikson  told 
of  the  special  work  with  the  photostat  in 
the  Henry  E.  Himtington  library  and 
showed  some  wonderful  examples  of 
facsimiles  of  rare  works  that  he  had 
made.  Miss  Susan  C.  Ott,  reference  li- 
brarian of  the  Los  Angeles  public  li- 
brary, spoke  of  Photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  illustrations  for  reference  use. 

The  club  was  fortimate  to  have  Miss 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  ex-president  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  Miss 
Althea  Warren,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia library  association,  at  the  meeting. 
Both  spoke  briefly  on  the  A.  L.  A.  Sev- 
eral librarians  from  the  vicinity  of  Pasa- 
dena were  present. 

Frances  H.  Spining, 
Secretary-treasurer. 
Coming  meetings 

The  Pennsylvania  library  club  will 
meet  Monday  evening,  January  9,  1922, 
at  the  Philadelphia  commercial  mu- 
seum. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania library  club  will  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  April 
28^29. 


Canada  Notes 
The  Canadian  Authors'  Book  Week 
was  opened  in  Toronto  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Canadian  play  written  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Pickthall,  one  of  our 
Canadian  poets,  at  the  Hart  House 
theater  of  the  University  of  Toronto; 
by  a  dinner  of  Canadian  authors  at  the 
Arts  and  Letters  club;  and  an  exhibi- 
tion among*  other  things  of  first  edi- 
tions in  the  Public  reference  library,  of 
"Sam  Slick,"  the  first  great  Canadian 
author,  and  of  Bliss  Carman,  the  repre- 


sentative Canadian  poet  of  today.  The 
book  departments  of  the  large  depart- 
mental stores  had  talks  by  Canadian 
authors  each  afternoon  and  very  at- 
tractive exhibits  of  books. 

Mr  W.  N.  C.  Carlton  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Public  library  at  Hamilton,  has  been  in 
great  demand  for  addresses  at  the 
many  clubs  in  that  city  and  has  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  public  interest  in 
the  library  in  a  city  where  formerly 
interest  was  at  best  latent.  He  lec- 
tured at  the  Ontario  library  school  on 
two  occasions  and  to  the  Public  Li- 
brary association  of  Toronto.    . 

Mr  Frank  K.  Walter,  the  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  spent  two 
days  in  Toronto  and  spoke  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ontario  library  school  in 
the  afternoons  and  to  the  Record  Offi- 
cers' association  in  the  evening.  Mr 
Walter  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  to 
Toronto  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Public  library  staff  who  could  be 
spared  from  their  duties  were  at  his  in- 
teresting lectures.  He  was  at  Ottawa 
also  and  spoke  at  a  large  meeting  of 
the  librarians  in  charge  of  the  various 
libraries  of  the  Dominion  Government. 


Eastern  College  Librarians'  Conference 

About  150  college  librarians  repre- 
senting 30  diff'erent  institutions  held  a 
conference  at  Columbia  university,  No- 
vember 26.  The  conference  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  li- 
brarian of  the  Columbia  Law  library. 

The  first  speaker  was  Edwin  Bjork- 
man,  director  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Neivs  Bureau.  The  subject  was  Organ- 
izing the  world's  intellectual  work.  He 
spoke  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  League  is  to 
take  over  international  associations  of 
every  kind  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
especially  those  which  have  been  recog- 
nized publicly.  There  are  about  500 
recognized    international    associations. 
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and  innumerable  others  that  will  be 
considered. 

As  a  beginning,  three  bureaus  were 
taken  over;  the  International  associa- 
tion of  assistance  in  Paris,  to  assist 
foreigners  of  every  country ;  the  Inter- 
national hydrographic  bureau,  to  con- 
duct research  in  the  oceans  of  the 
world;  and  the  Institute  of  international 
bibliography  of  Brussels.  This  last  had 
long  ago  begun  the  task  of  organizing 
the  world's  bibliography.  It  already 
has  an  index  of  12,000,000  cards.  How 
much  work  and  time  such  an  index 
means  can  be  understood  by  librarians ; 
and  yet  it  represents  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  common  mind  for  the  world, 
a   bridge   from   one   mind   to  another. 

Several  organizations  have  been  start- 
ed, among  them  the  International  uni- 
versity, which  met  for  the  first  time 
in  1920,  with  an  attendance  of  about 
147  students  and  100  professors,  both 
groups  being  apparently  satisfied. 
When  many  groups  are  working  inde- 
pendently there  is  bound  to  be  dupli- 
cation of  work ;  therefore  in  1920  many 
leaders  in  medical  lines  came  together 
and  a  complete  research  program  was 
worked  out  and  accepted — and  if  this 
program  is  carried  out  research  work 
in  medicine  all  over  the  world  will 
dovetail,  and  that  of  one  organization 
will  not  duplicate  that  of  another. 
There  is  a  plan  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  12  men  and  women  representing  dif- 
ferent nations  to  work  out  a  system 
for  organizing  the  world's  intellectual 
work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
this  committee  is  appointed,  it  will 
come  together  on  an  economic  plat- 
form so  that  no  personal  sacrifice  will 
be  necessary. 

Mr  Hicks,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Cooperation  with  the  Institute 
of  international  education  reported 
that  the  list  of  Serials  of  an  interna- 
tional character,  compiled  in  the  Co- 
lumbia University  law  library,  had 
been  completed  and  distributed  by  the 
Institute. 

Mr  Lydenburg  of  the  New  York 
public    library   reported    on    the   joint 


list  of  American  periodicals  for  the 
war  period  lacking  in  American  libra- 
ries. Clerical  help  for  the  making  of 
these  lists  was  furnished  by  the  In- 
stitute of  international  education.  Mr 
Lydenburg  also  requested  that  any  in- 
quiries about  the  list  be  directed  to 
him,  and  not  to  Dr  Duggan. 

A  resolution  expressing  appreciation 
of  the  help  rendered  by  the  Institute 
of  international  education  was  heartily 
approved. 

The  committee  on  differentiation  of 
field  among  the  larger  libraries  report- 
ed thru  James  T.  Gerould  of  Prince- 
ton. It  is  the  work  of  the  committee 
to  find  out  what  the  holdings  on  spe- 
cial subjects  in  the  various  fields  actu- 
ally are.  When  this  is  known,  it  will 
show  what  specific  lines  each  institu- 
tion has  most  developed.  The  present 
cost  of  books,  and  their  administration, 
make  cooperation  and  not  duplication 
imperative.  The  committee  has  sent 
letters  to  the  American  historical  as- 
sociation, American  chemical  associa- 
tion, the  Modern  language  association, 
the  American  philosophical  association, 
and  the  American  psychology  associa- 
tion, and  asked  them  to  study  their 
fields  and  prepare  a  program  of  collec- 
tions which  would  be  available  to  all 
libraries. 

Mr  Gerould  asked  the  help  of  those 
present  to  develop  this  idea ;  and  a  gen- 
eral discussion  expressing  approval  of 
this  idea  followed. 

Dr  M.  L.  Raney  of  Johns  Hopkins 
spoke  on  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  and  its 
revisions  affecting  the  importation  of 
books  by  libraries,  and  also  another 
bill  concerning  copyright.  A  resolu- 
tion setting  forth  the  hardships  on  li- 
braries proposed  in  the  Fordtiey  bill, 
and  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
all  previous  tariff  enactment  had  tend- 
ed steadily  to  increase  liberalism,  was 
proposed;  and  for  the  Fordney  bill  as 
drawn,  which  "would  raise  prices,  and 
check  importations  at  a  timh  of  special 
opportunity,  thus  hindering  the  work  of 
education,  science,  and  scholarship,  with- 
out compensating  advantage  to  the  gov- 
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emment,  or  benefit  to  American  indus- 
try," a  resolution  expressing  disap- 
proval of  the  bill  in  these  respects, 
and  urging  amendments  necessary  to 
maintain  the  provisions  now  in  force 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  subject  of  professional  library 
degrees  was  introduced  by  J.  I.  Wyer 
by  reading  some  lists  that  he  had  re- 
ceived from  California  relative  to  the 
academic  standing  of  librarians  and 
asking  that  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can universities  be  asked  to  evaluate 
the  degree  of  B.  L.  S.  The  discussion 
brought  out  that  some  of  the  univer- 
sities do  not  recognize  the  degree  of 
B.  L.  S.,  and  that  the  Association  of 
Universities  is  opposed  to  adding  any 
more  degrees  to  the  already  long  list. 

Mr  Koegh  of  Yale  presided  at  the 
afternoon  session,  which  opened  with 
a  paper  by  Mr  E.  F.  Stevens  of  Pratt 
institute  on  the  contributions  of  college 
and  university  librarians  to  general  lit- 
erature. Mr  Stevens  gave  some  in- 
teresting data  concerning  the  imposing 
list  of  librarians  known  in  the  world 
of  letters.  His  list  of  literary  librarians 
was  made  up  largely  of  the  logical  writ- 
ers of  New  England. 

Mr  Reece  of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary gave  a  digest  of  the  periodical 
literature  relating  to  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries. 

Mr  Asa  Don  Dickinson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania university,  in  his  revival  of  the 
question  whether  most  of  the  subject 
entries  in  our  catalogs  might  not  well 
be  disposed  of,  attracted  attention.  He 
advocated  greater  use  of  the  printed, 
annotated,  cumulative  bibliographies, 
by  which  the  expense  of  cataloging, 
the  labor,  and  the  size  of  the  catalog 
might  be  reduced.  A  brisk  discussion 
by  Mr  Lane  of  Harvard,  Dr  Richard- 
son of  Princeton,  Mr  Filson  of  Lafay- 
ette, Mr  Koopman  of  Brown,  and  oth- 
ers, was  overwhelmingly  against  giving 
up  the  subject  cards.  These  are  one 
of  the  most  valuable  tools  of  the  refer- 
ence librarian  and  of  those  who  need 
an  inclusive  and  not  a  selective  list. 


Mr  F.  K.  W.  Drury  of  Brown  pre- 
sented the  subject  of  book  binding 
costs  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Miss 
Blakeley  of  Mt.  Holyoke. 

A  very  pleasant  informal  tea  time 
closed  the  meeting. 


Special  Libraries 

The  meeting  of  the  Special  Libraries 
council  of  Philadelphia  and  vicinity, 
November  25,  was  devoted  to  a  round 
table  on  the  care  and  use  of  periodicals. 
A  full  outline  of  the  problem  had  been 
prepared  by  Miss  M.  Stella  Heim,  E. 
F.  Houghton  &  Company,  and  all  those 
present,  about  20  in  number,  contri- 
buted to  the  discussion.  The  outstand- 
ing- points  left  in  the  reporter's  mind 
can  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

The  requirements  and  use  of  period- 
icals in  special  libraries  differ  greatly, 
but  study  and  comparison  might  make 
possible  several  types  of  recommended 
practices. 

Subscription  agencies  were  generally 
recommended. 

Unanimous  approval  was  given  to 
the  practice  of  having  all  subscriptions 
expire  at  one  time  and  to  the  practice 
of  having  the  library  handle  subscrip- 
tions of  magazines  sent  to  individuals 
in  the  organization  and  all  member- 
ships in  societies  issuing  publications. 

Lack  of  space  and  the  expense  of 
binding  play  a  considerable  part  in  de- 
ciding policies.  A  few  librarians  advo- 
cated the  clipping  or  disposal  of  all 
magazines  at  the  end  of  six  months. 

Considerable  variation  exists  in  the 
methods  of  recording  the  receipt  of 
magazines.  The  library  of  the  Her- 
cules Powder  Company,  Wilmington, 
is  trying  out  a  loose  leaf  book  which 
will  combine  a  check  card  and  routing 
card  in  one. 

Librarians  are  apparently  too  busy 
or  too  subject  to  interruptions  to  en- 
gage in  time  studies.  On  several  occa- 
sions an  estimate  of  time  required  for 
certain  pieces  of  work  was  desired,  and 
only  one  or  two  could  respond  with  an 
answer.  J.  F.  K. 
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Carnegie's  Dream 

Andrew  Carnegie  had  a  dream  one  night 
Which,    when    he   woke,    made    earthly 

pathways  bright. 
It  seems  he  wandered  by  St.  Peter's  gate 
And  found  that  he  was  twenty  minutes 

late. 
Exceeding   wealth   had   made    Carnegie 

bold; 
So,  as  on  earth,  he  strenuously  strolled. 
Lost  in  the  emptiness  of  mortal  fame. 
But  soon  he  heard  St.  Peter  call :  "Your 

name? 
Carnegie?    Then  I'd  seek,  if  I  were  you, 
The   Needle's   Eye.     Perhaps   you  can 

squeeze   through." 
At  this  Carnegie  felt  some  slight  dismay, 
And   trembled   as  he   heard   the  voice: 

"This  way!" 
Yet  he  strode  forward  at  a  rapid  pace 
Till,  where  the  Needle's  Eye  once  had  a 

place, 
Lo,  o'er  a  spacious  portal  his  own  bust 
Was  niched  mid  sculptured  emblems  of 

the  just. 
And   safe   where   wealth   could   burden 

him  no  more 
Carnegie    passed    through    the    Library 

Door. 

[From  a  small  volume  entitled  The  Light  ^ 
of  a  Baby's  Smile,  and  Other  Rhymes,  by 
Wm.  T.  Talbott.     Published   1921  by  Ter- 
minal Press,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C] 


Good  Book  Week 


The  Robbins  public  library  of  Arling- 
ton, Mass.,  tho  not  among  the  large  li- 
braries, is  alive  to  the  occasions  that  give 
it  an  opportunity  for  interesting  the  Ar- 
lington public  in  its  own  library. 

The  following  account  of  the  activities 
for  Children's  Book  Week  is  taken  from 
the  Arlington  Advocate: 

This  has  been  children's  week  at  the 
public  libraries.  Robbins  public  library 
has  in  its  children's  department,  been 
made  a  most  interesting  place  to  tarry 
by  Miss  Edith  Rice,  in  charge  of  the 
room.  Books  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
children  have  been  on  the  tables  for 
them  to  read  and  attractive  posters 
have  been  on  exhibition.  The  banner 
one  was  the  work  of  two  well  known 
citizens    of   Arlington.     Mr   James    S. 


Keenan,  one  of  the  popular  letter  car- 
riers of  the  Arlington  post  office  sta- 
tion, composed  the  verses  on  the  poster 
which  was  illuminated  by  Mr  Robert 
F.  Thompson,  a  clerk  in  the  Arlington 
post  office  station.  The  poem  is  as 
follows : 

Suppose 
Suppose  you  had  a  magic  power, 

As  wizards  had  once  on  a  time, 
To  call  the  fairies  for  an  hour, 

Or  Jack  who  could  a  bean-stalk  climb; 
Suppose  there  were  a  way  you  could 

Bring  Crusoe  back,  Aladdin  too, 
King  Arthur,  and  bold  Robin  Hood, 

You'd  use  your  power;  now  wouldn't  you? 

Suppose  from  Spain  you  could  set  out 

On  voyage  of  discovery, 
Or  in  the  Mayflower  toss  about, 

Or  be  at    Yorktown   victory, 
Or  watch  Abe  Lincoln  free  the  blacks; 

Or  Custer  fighting  with  the  Sioux, 
Or  Dewey  while  his  fleet  attacks, 

You'd  do  those  things;  now  wouldn't  you? 

Well  now  there  is  an  easy  way 

To  call  the  fairies  to  yourself; 
To  be  with  heroes  day  by  day — 

Just  take  a  book  down  off  the  shelf, 
Or  yet  a  better  way  is  known, 

A  bookcase — ^just  a  shelf  or  two — 
And  books  that  are  your  very  own ; 

You   will   have   those;    now   will   not   you? 
James  G.  Keenan. 

This  poem  in  itself  was  good  ad- 
vertising. 

The  Public  library,  Dalton,  Mast. 

The  Dalton  public  library,  Dalton, . 
Massachusetts,  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  red  berries,  flowers  and  spruce  for 
the  observance  of  Children's  Book  Week. 
Several  hundred  well-selected  new  chil- 
dren's books  were  on  exhibition  thru- 
out  the  week  and  an  unusually  attractive 
display  of  educational  posters  proved  to 
be  of  particular  interest  to  the  public. 

As  a  special  feature  of  the  week,  the 
library  initiated  in  the  schools  two  con- 
tests for  which  prizes  of  handsomely 
bound  and  illustrated  books  were  offered. 
In  the  freshman  English  class  in  the 
high-school,  55  boys  and  girls  competed 
in  writing  essays  on  Stevenson's  Treas- 
ure Island  and  prizes  were  awarded  to 
the  boy  and  the  girl  whose  essays  were 
the  most  original  and  the  best  written. 
In  the  manual  training  department,  10 
boys  competed  in  the  second  contest  in 
making  Thomas   Bailey   Aldrich   book- 
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cases.  The  children  and  their  parents 
were  nluch  interested  in  bath  contests. 

On  Friday  night,  the  library  invited  the 
public  to  a  special  meeting  which  was 
preceded  by  an  Edison  Phonograph  con- 
cert. Mrs  Caroline  R.  Flickinger,  the  li- 
brarian, presided  and  opened  the  meet- 
ing with  a  brief  talk  on  the  purpose  of 
Children's  Book  Week.  She  then  intro- 
duced Mrs  Robert  Myers  of  Pittsfield 
who  told  a  charming  story  which  proved 
most  interesting  alike  to  yoimg  and  old. 
The  prizes  in  the  essay  contest  were  then 
awarded  by  Mrs  Norman  Smith,  a  di- 
rector of  the  library  and  chairman  of  the 
judges  in  this  contest,  and  the  winners 
were  asked  to  read  their  essays.  This 
was  followed  by  a  most  valuable  paper 
on  the  best  selection  of  books  for  the 
children's  book  shelf,  read  by  Miss  Leo- 
nora O'Herron  of  Pittsfield  who  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  Free  public  library 
commission.  Mr  John  Shea,  a  library 
director,  for  the  judges  in  the  second 
contest,  then  presented  prizes  for  the  best 
made  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  bookcases. 
Prizes  were  then  awarded  by  Mrs  Flick- 
inger, for  the  library  staff,  to  the  boy 
and  the  girl  whose  good  reading  and  in- 
telligent use  of  the  junior  room  had  been 
most  marked  during  the  past  year.  The 
large  audience  then  dispersed  to  exam- 
ine the  books  and  the  boys'  bookcas/es  on 
exhibition. 

Thruout  the  week,  Edison  Phono- 
graph concerts  were  given  for  an  hour 
each  afternoon.  One  afternoon  the  li- 
brary especially  entertained  the  school 
children  of  Windsor  and  Washington, 
nearby  villages.  Another  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  the  children  of  the  Dalton 
grade  schools  who  were  brought  by  their 
teachers  and  parents  to  see  the  display 
of  books  and  to  listen  to  the  concert. 
"Bubble  book"  records  were  played  for 
the  children.  On  Saturday  morning,  the 
library  started  its  story  hour  for  chil- 
dren, which  will,  as  usual,  continue 
thruout  the  winter. 

The  library  owes  much  of  its  success 
of  the  week  to  the  co-operation  of  agen- 
cies and  individuals  of  the  town;  all  the 
churches    made    announcement    of    the 


week's  program  on  Sunday;  the  mills 
and  stores  posted  bulletins  in  conspic- 
uous places ;  the  Motion  Picture  commit- 
tee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ran  annoimce- 
ments  and  co-operated  by  securing  book 
films  for  that  week;  and  the  literary 
clubs  told  their  membership  of  the  li- 
brary's plans.  The  results  of  the  week 
were  extremely  gratifying  to  tie  direc- 
tors and  staff  of  the  library. 

Mrs  Eva  Cloud  Taylor  talked  on  Chil- 
dren's books  at  Field^s  book-store,  Chi- 
cago, every  day  during  Children's  Book 
Week. 

Indianapolis  public  library 

The  Children's  department  of  the  In- 
dianapolis public  library  observed  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week  with  a  number  of 
special  features.  The  list  of  "Two  Books 
a  Year  for  My  Child",  compiled  by 
Charles  E.  Rush,  was  revised  and  re- 
issued under  date  of  1922.  This  with 
another  list,  "Some  New  Books  for  Boys 
and  Girls",  compiled  by  Carrie  E.  Scott, 
supervisor  of  children's  work,  was  dis- 
tributed thruout  the  state  by  local 
booksellers.  Books  indicated  on  these 
two  lists  were  displayed  on  special  tables 
in  the  book  store  and  credit  for  selec- 
tion given  to  the  library. 

The  Aldrich  book-shelf  was  displayed 
in  the  children's  room  at  the  Central  li- 
brary, filled  with  books  recommended  on 
the  Two  Books  a  Year  for  My  Child 
list  and  with  other  beautifully  illustrated 
books. 

Cooperation  with  the  visual  instruc- 
tion department  of  the  public  schools 
made  it  possible  to  show  during  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week  .the  Treasure  Island 
film  in  the  Central  library.  Children 
from  all  the  nearby  schools  were  allowed 
to  attend. 

Several  members  of  the  Indianapolis 
public  library  staff  co-operated  with  the 
editor  of  the  American  Friend,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  America,  in 
the  issuing  of  a  literary  number,  fortun- 
ately appearing  during  Children's  Book 
Week.  Articles  were  contributed  by 
Charles  E.  Rush,  Carrie  E.  Scott  and 
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Marcia  M.  Furnas,  and  assistance  in  the 
compiling  of  lists  by  Gretta  Smith  and 
Amy  Winslow. 

Children's  Book  Week  was  celebrat- 
ed at  the  Central  children's  room  of  the 
New  York  public  library  by  an  exhibit  of 
children's  books,  suggested  for  holiday 
gifts.  Signorina  Ginevra  Capocelli  gave 
an  address  on  the  recent  notable  Italian 
books,  and  Mile.  Lydie  Duproix  of  Sois- 
sons  told  of  the  favorite  books  of  the 
French  children.  Anna  C.  Tyler,  Leo- 
nore  Power,  Dwight  Franklin,  and  others 
spoke  of  the  books  of  the  year  that  have 
been  issued  for  children. 

A  note  from  an  Ontario  librarian 
states : 

A  list  of  Canadian  books  was  prepared 
for  the  Canadian  Book  Week  by  the  li- 
brarian of  the  circulation  division  of  the 
Toronto  public  library. 

The  list  was  prepared  from  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  popularity  of  the  books  in- 
cluded, with  the  borrowers  of  the  14  cir- 
culating libraries  of  Toronto,  "not  a  list 
of  books  which  ought  to  be  read,  but 
books  which  have  been  read  by  many." 
Five  lists  were  prepared  from  titles  sub- 
mitted after  dropping  duplicates  on  each. 

Book  week  in  Portland,  Ore. 

The  following  program  shows  some 
of  the  plans: 

Book  meetings  for  the  children  at  the 
branch  libraries. 

Displays  of  books  borrowed  from  book 
stores. 

Invitations  to  local  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations to  hold  their  November  meet- 
ing in  the  library,  with  lists  of  books. 

Compilation  of  list  of  books  used 
jointly  by  libraries  and  booksellers. 

Outside  signs  on  street  cars. 

Notices  of  Good  Book  Week  run  in 
the  "Movies." 

Extended  newspaper  publicity. 

Lists  distributed  before  luncheon  clubs, 
meetings  of  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Rotary,  City  Club,  etc. 

"Read  a  book  this  week"  was  the 
slogan  for  the  school  children  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  Multnomah  county 
for  the  week  of  November  13.    As  yet 


only  57  of  the  schools  have  made  a  re- 
port on  the  results  of  the  readiijg  drive. 
Of  the  21,514  children  above  the  second 
grade  enrolled  in  these  schools,  19,051 
were  reported  as  having  read  one  book 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  teachers  re- 
ported that  every  child  in  the  room  had 
read  two  books. 

In  one  of  the  schools,  a  "Beautiful 
Book  Day"  was  observed  as  one  of  the 
special  features  of  the  week.  Every 
child  who  owned  a  beautiful  book 
brought  it  for  display.  There  were  more 
than  60  beautiful  books  arranged  at- 
tractively around  the  sides  of  the  room, 
and  happy  were  the  children  as  they 
showed  their  treasures  to  their  class- 
mates. In  another  school,  the  children 
were  asked  not  only  to  bring  their  own 
beautiful  books  but  the  books  which  their 
fathers  and  mothers  had  owned  and  read 
when  they  were  children.  Many  of  the 
children  were  greatly  impressed  by  the 
contrast,  between  the  books  of  then  and 
now. 

One  class  presented  a  Story  Book  pa- 
rade. A  "Good  Book  Week"  poster 
headed  the  procession  and  others  were 
in  line.  A  favorite  poster  was  a  large 
green  lettered  sign  with  the  inscription 
"Don't  Read  Trash."  Twenty-one  char- 
acters from  books  were  represented  in 
costumes,  arranged  mostly  by  the  child- 
ren. The  pageant  passed  in  and  out  of 
all  the  rooms  of  the  school. 

Another  room  made  posters  from  il- 
lustrated book  jackets.  Some  were  made 
in  drawing  class  and  others  at  home. 
They  were  lettered  with  slogans  such  as 
"Read  a  book,  own  a  book,"  "Start  a 
library  of  your  own,"  "Read  biography" 
and  catching  words  descriptive  of  the 
book  portrayed.  One  poster  which  at- 
tracted special  attention  was  made  from 
magazine  covers  which  showed  a  boy  in- 
tently reading  "Life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." The  single  word  "Lost"  effec- 
tively told  the  story. 

In  a  number  of  schools,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  assemblies  were  held  on  Mon- 
day to  celebrate  his  birthday  which  oc- 
curred November  13.  Poems  from  the 
"Child's  garden  of  verse"  were  recited  by 
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the  younger  children  while  reviews  of 
books  and  a  sketch  of  Stevenson's  life 
were  contributions  to  the  program  by  the 
older  children. 

Children's  Book  Week  was  carried  into 
the  high-schools  as  well.  Posters  and 
a  collection  of  attractive  new  books 
loaned  by  one  of  the  book  stores  were 
displayed  in  each  high-school  library.  A 
special  reading  list  was  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed and  as  far  as  possible  new  copies 
of  these  titles  were  put  on  the  display 
shelf.  In  order  that  all  might  see  these 
books,  they  were  not  allowed  to  circulate 
until  Thursday  altho  a  "reserve"  could 
be  put  in  for  any  title.  "The  great 
quest"  by  Hawes  was  the  most  popular 
in  each  high-school  judging  from  the 
number  of  reserve  slips.  "A  Good  Book 
Week"  assembly  was  held  in  each  high- 
school  sometime  during  the  week  at 
which  an  address  on  reading  good  books 
was  presented  by  some  well  known 
speaker. 

Altogether  teachers  and  librarians  feel 
that  Children's  Book  Week  in  Portland 
was  a  great  success.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipals writes  "We  have  pushed  'Chil- 
dren's Book  Week'  in  the  school  and 
have  gotten  results  that  simply  aston- 
ished us,  and  we  believe  by  keeping  the 
push  up  we  can  establish  better  reading 
habits  with  the  children." 

Children's  Book  Week  was  celebrated 
by  the  St.  Louis  public  library  thru 
a  number  of  agencies.  At  the  Central 
library  an  exhibit  of  books  borrowed 
from  local  bookstores  was  placed  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
delivery  hall  and  attracted  considerable 
attention.  The  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
book  shelf  was  displayed  as  a  suggestion 
that  boys  make  for  themselves  a  case  on 
which  to  keep  their  own  books. 

At  Carondelet  branch  a  similar  ex- 
hibit was  on  display  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, when  about  75  mothers  of  the 
community  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  branch.  Mrs  Anna  P.  Mason, 
branch  librarian,  extended  greetings  to 
those  present  and  spoke  on  the  library's 
contribution  to  child  welfare.  After  a 
short  program,  a  social  hour  with  a  cup 


of  tea  gave  opportunity  for  acquaintance 
and  informal  discussion  of  children'^ 
books. 

On  the  same  afternoon,  the  children's 
librarian  at  Cabanne  branch.  Miss  Phyl- 
lis Casey,  was  invited  to  speak  on  chil- 
dren's books  for  home  reading  to  the 
Sorority  circle  which  holds  its  meetings 
in  the  branch. 

At  Soulard  branch  on  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoon, mothers  of  the  neighborhood 
came  to  see  some  children's  books  from 
the  branch  collection  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose. About  17  women  in  this  foreign 
section  of  the  city  were  present,  a  large 
number  when  the  character  of  the  dis- 
trict is  considered. 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the  depart- 
ment store  book  departments,  the  Super- 
visor of  children's  work  spent  the  greater 
part  of  Friday  and  Saturday  at  the  store 
as  an  advisor  in  children's  literature. 

At  another  store,  where  there  is  an 
attractive  auditorium,  a  Kate  Greena- 
way  party  was  arranged  for  Wednesday 
afternoon  by  a  St.  Louis  story  teller,  Mrs 
McGrew,  Several  members  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  were  asked  to  assist 
by  dressing  in  costume  and  taking  part 
in  the  Kate  Greenaway  tableaux.  As  the 
various  pictures  were  shown,  the  corres- 
ponding verses  were  read.  It  was  skill- 
fully planned  and  the  effect  was  artistic 
and  beautiful.  Music  played  by  the  or- 
ganist was  well  selected  and  added  greatl) 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  listeners.  After- 
wards, the  children's  librarians  assisted 
the  staff  of  the  book  department  of  the 
store  in  showing  books  to  the  children 
and  mothers  who  attended  the  party  and 
later  visited  the  book  shop  which  is  on 
the  same  floor  with  the  auditorium. 

Small  cards  with  the  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith  poster  in  colors  were  used  as  in- 
vitations to  some  of  the  mothers'  meet- 
ings and  as  announcements  sent  to 
schools.  The  A.  L.  A.  List  of  Children's 
books  for  Christmas  presents,  with  the 
St.  Louis  public  library  imprint,  is  be- 
ing used  with  much  satisfaction. 

The  supervisor  of  children's  work  is 
being  asked  to  speak  before  a  number 
of  mothers'  meetings  in  schools  during 
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December,  so  that  Oiildren's  Book  Week 
is  still  going  on.  A.  E.  B. 

Children's  book  week  was  celebrated 
in  Seattle  with  all  of  the  usual  methods 
of  co-operation  among  the  public  library, 
book  stores,  Parent-Teacher  associations, 
schools  and  newspapers.  Announcements 
were  also  made  in  church  bulletins  and 
many  ministers  made  special  note  of  the 
subject  in  their  sermons.  Several  other 
activities  which  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  week  are  not  so  common. 
One  of  the  daily  newspapers  conducted 
a  reading  contest,  the  book  list  being 
prepared  by  the  public  library.  The  chil- 
dren wrote  their  reasons  for  wishing  to 
own  books.  The  four  best  letters  were 
published  and  the  children  received  the 
desired  books  as  prizes.  One  of  the 
largest  moving  picture  theatres,  in  co-op- 
eration with  the  public  library,  gave  a 
free  Saturday  morning  performance  of 
"Kidnapped."  The  theatre  bore  all  the 
expense  of  .the  production  except  the 
tickets  which  were  printed  and  distri- 
buted among  the  children  by  the  Public 
library.  Five  different  grade  schools 
competed  in  writing  book  notes  from 
which  a  selection  was  made  for  a  printed 
list  called  My  Favorite  Book.  The  list 
contains  .the  children's  own  notes  with- 
out revision. 

On  the  whole,  the  week  was  very  suc- 
cessful from  the'  library's  standpoint. 
The  book  stores  report  less  business  than 
in  former  years. 

A  page  of  the  Sunday  Register  of  No- 
vember 13,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  de- 
voted to  material  for  Children's  Book 
Week.  The  material  for  the  page  was 
prepared  by  Miss  Grace  Rose  and  Miss 
Linn  Jones,  cily  librarian  and  chil- 
dren's librarian  of  Des  Moines.  Book 
lists,  commentaries,  reviews  and 
poems,  book  facts,  etc.,  etc.,  made  up 
the  page. 

It  was  announced  in  connection  with 
Children's  Book  Week  in  Toronto  that 
the  circulation  of  books  among  boys 
and  girls  in  that  city  would  be  upwards 
of  a  half  million  for  this  year.     More 


than  30,000  children  have  been  present 
at  the  story  hours  of  which  the  most 
popular  are  those  dealing  with  the 
romance  of  Canadian  history. 


Library  Notes 

One  project  of  the  Technical  depart- 
ment of  the  Indianapolis  public  library 
is  to  have  on  file  in  the  department  a 
union  index  of  the  important  private 
technical  libraries  in  the  city.  Thru 
the  special  interest  of  the  Scientech 
club,  an  organization  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives from  all  technical  organ- 
izations in  the  city,  this  index  is  well 
under  way,  numerous  lists  of  private 
collections  having  been  already  re- 
ceived. Considerable  interest  in  the 
project  has  been  evidenced  by  a  num- 
ber of  experts  in  the  city. 

The  John  Herron  art  institute  of  In- 
dianapolis has  made  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement with  the  Public  library 
whereby  one  painting  by  some  promi- 
nent or  famous  artist  is  to  be  lent  to 
the  library  for  display  each  month  in 
the  large  delivery  room.  The  first  pic- 
ture displayed  under  this  arrangement 
was  The  Monarch  Beech  by  John  E. 
Bundy. 

A  valuable  course  of  lectures  on 
modern  literature  is  being  given  by 
Dr  Arthur  Beatty  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  before  the  staff  of  the  Mil- 
waukee public  library.  The  lectures 
are  given  Saturday  mornings  from 
7:45  to  8:45  so  that  the  entire  staflF 
may  attend  without  interrupting  the 
business  of  the  library. 

In  contemporary  fiction  the  charac- 
terizing and  grouping  of  recent  au- 
thors has  been  arranged  to  be  of  very 
practical  value  to  the  librarians  in  as- 
sisting them  to  give  competent  advice 
to  patrons.  Reading  lists  are  furnished 
which  form  an  excellent  basis  for  the 
librarians'  own  reading  as  well  as  for 
recommendations  to  inquirers. 

Lectures  on  recent  poetry,  drama 
and  general  literature  will  form  the  re- 
mainder of  the  course. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

A  description  of  the  library  service  in 
tion  of  the  library  at  Soissons,  prepared 
by  M.  G)yecque,  inspector  of  libraries  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  is  included  in  the  report 
of  the  municipal  libraries  of  Paris. 

The  Seattle  public  library  has  issued 
a  leaflet  "My  Favorite  Book,"  which  con- 
sists of  a  list  of  the  book  chosen  and 
reviewed  by  the  school  children  of  Seat- 
tle. The  utter  absence  of  any  striving 
for  effect  makes  the  notes  most  in- 
teresting. 

A  source  of  material  for  picture  col- 
lections in  the  Industrial  department 
of  the  library,  is  to  be  found  in  a  very 
beautifully  illustrated  pamphlet  sent 
out  by  the  Land  Registry  department 
in  the  State  House  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
It  shows  the  industrial  opportunities 
in  New  Jersey. 

An  article  on  Business  libraries  in 
American  universities  by  Ralph  L. 
Power  of  the  Boston  imiversity  has 
been  reprinted  from  the  Educator- Jour- 
nal, Mention  is  made  of  the  various 
universities  thruout  the  coxmtry  which 
have  built  up  business  libraries  as  well 
as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
each  mentioned. 

The  A.  L.  A.  has  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  (20  p.),  a  short  reading  list.  Popu- 
lar books  on  the  United  States.  The  list 
includes  books  on  American  history; 
government;  ideals  and  literature;  de- 
scription of  the  country  and  special  re- 
gions; American  resources;  opportuni- 
ties and  occupations;  lives  of  some  in- 
teresting Americans,  and  some  50  titles 
of  historic  and  characteristic  fiction. 

Associated  Advertising  for  December 
presents  the  claim  of  the  library  as  a 
means  of  performing  an  important 
service  to  all  advertisers.  This  is  pre- 
sented by  John  Cotton  Dana  and 
Qiarles  E.  Rush.  Some  of  the  printed 
publicity  material  used  in  the  libraries 
of  these  two  distinguished  librarians 
accompanies  the  photographic  illusions 
of  the  gentlemen  themselves. 


A  list  of  Canadian  books  contained 
in  the  Victoria  public  library  and  the 
Provincial  library  of  Victoria,  B.  C, 
has  been  prepared.  The  list  is  in  mime- 
ographed form  and  has  been  compiled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  residents  of  Vic- 
toria who  wish  to  know  of  the  Can- 
adian literature  available  in  that  city. 
The  list  is  arranged  by  form — poetry 
and  drama,  prose,  essays,  history,  fic- 
tion and  biography  are  covered  in  the 
contents. 

The  new  volume  in  the  Handbook 
series  issued  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany is  devoted  to  Disarmament.  It  con- 
tains a  selected  bibliography  and  collec- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  desirable  liter- 
ature on  the  subject.  Under  the  heading 
"General  Discussion"  are  presented  a 
summary  of  congressional  action,  statis- 
tical material  bearing  on  the  size  of 
armies  and  navies  and  the  cost  of  war, 
some  intimation  of  what  war  will  be  like 
in  the  future  and  a  group  of  articles  dis- 
cussing underlying  economic  factors. 
The  rest  of  the  articles  are  included  un- 
der the  two  headings  For  Disarmament 
and  For  Continued  Armament,  There 
is  also  a  list  of  organizations  working  for 
and  against  disarmament,  with  addresses. 

The  List  of  two  hundred  books  for 
everyday  use  in  the  hospital  compiled 
by  Rose  O'Connor,  hospital  librarian 
for  the  Public  library  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  has  been  issued.  The  depart- 
ment of  hospital  service  is  a  regular 
department  of  Sioux  Qty  public  li- 
brary and  during  the  two  years  of  its 
operation,  34,249  books  were  dis- 
tributed thru  the  seven  hospitals  of 
the  city.  The  list  has  been  prepared 
in  answer  to  the  repeated  inquiries  as 
to  the  most  practical  books  for  hospi- 
tal use.  It  has  been  prepared  too, 
with  the  idea  in  mind  of  books  for  use 
by  patients  both  adults  and  children 
and  provides  for  the  varying  moods 
of   such. 

There  is  a  new  edition  of  the  volume. 
Lessons  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries, 
by  O.  S.  Rice,  State  supervisor  of  the 
school  libraries  of  Wisconsin. 
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It  IS  a  textbook  for  schools,  and  a 
guide  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  libra- 
ries of  very  small  collections.  The  book 
is  very  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and 
by  no  means  confines  itself  to  technical 
matters.  The  history  of  the  book,  a  dis- 
cussion of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  at- 
lases and  year  books,  is  well  presented. 
The  course  of  lessons  in  using  material 
in  libraries  is  arranged  so  that  the  under- 
standing of  what  is  presented  gives  a 
very  workable  knowledge  of  books  and 
their  uses.  Lessons  are  also  given  in 
shelving  and  cataloging  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  material  in  libraries. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  staff 
association  shows  signs  of  special 
progress  and  growth  as  evidenced  by 
the  reports  in  The  Page,  the  monthly 
bulletin  of  the  association.  The  follow- 
ing item  is  borrowed : 

Eggs:  Scrambled  in  two  breaks,  which 
was  written  by  Mr  Gamble,  and  first  pre- 
sented at  Ithaca,  for  the  New  York  State 
library  meeting  was  successfully  repeated 
to  a  large  enthusiastic  audience,  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  at  the  Hamilton  Grange  branch.  In 
addition,  there  was  an  attractive  musical 
program  also  given  by  members  of  the  staff. 
A  vote  of  thanks  is  extended  to  Mr  Can- 
non, able  play  director,  and  to  Mr  Fedeler, 
property  man,  for  their  successful  manage- 
ment. 

The  evening  netted  from  65  to  70  dollars, 
which  will  be  used  for  a  Christmas  present 
for  the  libraries  in  France  under  the  Amer- 
ican   Committee    for    Devasted    France. 

A  new  publication,  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational Method,  has  been  started  by  the 
National  Conference  on  Educational 
Methods,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
The  object  of  the  journal,  as  stated,  is 
"to  provide  the  means  of  unification  of 
effort  in  the  field  of  supervision  and 
teaching,"  "looking  whole-heartedly  to 
the  improvement  of  teaching." 

The  contributors  to  the  first  number 
include  educational  leaders  in  various 
lines,  who  present  their  material  with  an 
alertness  to  the  use  that  can  be  made 
of  it  that  is  too  often  lacking  in  ordinary 
educational  journals.  There  is  little  of 
didactic  presentation  of  methods — rather 
the    spirit    of    teaching    is    emphasized. 


but  which  carries  with  it,  a  knowledge  of 
the  methods  involved. 

There  is  room  for  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cational Method,  and  a  hearty  welcome 
is  extended  to  it. 

A  new  publication  issued  by  Rand 
McNally  &  Company  is  called  Child  Life, 
Magazine.  The  first  number  appeared 
December  1,  and  it  is  to  be  issued 
monthly. 

The  list  of  contributors  for  the  first 
number  contains  the  names  of  already 
familiar  writers  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren, and  the  illustrations  are  most  in- 
viting of  attention.  The  type  is  good, 
and  the  makeup  very  attractive.  One 
detraction  is  the  insertion  of  advertise- 
ments among  reading  matter,  something 
to  be  regretted  always  even  with  the  rec- 
ognized fact  of  the  present  high  cost  of 
production.  This  plan  always  detracts 
from  the  appearance,  and  in  a  children's 
magazine  it  is  unusually  regrettable. 
However,  the  advertising  is  well  put  up, 
and  is  probably  more  excusable  than 
most  of  such  matter. 

The  spirit  of  the  magazine  is  child- 
like, something  hard  to  attain  in  writ- 
ing for  children. 

The  first  issue  of  Child  Life  is  to  be 
commended,  and  in  view  of  the  dearth  of 
such  reading  matter,  one  may  wish  a 
long  and  prosperous  career  to  Child  Life, 

The  edition  of  the  American  Friend 
under  date  of  November  17  is  a  book 
number  to  which  several  librarians 
have  contributed.  Charles  E.  Rush, 
librarian  of  Indianapolis,  opens  the 
number  with  an  article  on  "Good  read- 
ing bringeth  forth  character."  "Peri- 
odicals for  the  home"  is  presented  by 
Marcia  M.  Furnas,  also  of  the  Indian- 
apolis public  library.  Under  the  title 
of  "The  Child's  own  library,"  Carrie  E. 
Scott  of  the  Indianapolis  library,  pre- 
sents "Some  old  favorites  and  some 
new  acquaintances,"  in  a  very  well  bal- 
anced list  of  books  for  children.  Mr 
Rush  gives  again  his  notion  of  the 
"Two  good  books  a  year  for  my  child," 
a  pleasant  duty  which  he  has  presented 
in    various    places    for    several    years. 
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James  Hodgson  presents  "Some  les- 
sons on  the  methods  of  improving  chil- 
dren's reading."  A.  W.  Macy  has  an 
article  on  "Books  that  influenced  me." 
Reviews  of  what  are  termed  "worth 
while"  books  passed  on  by  those  who 
have  read  them,  occupies  several 
pages,  while  book  lists  under  various 
titles  complete  the  remainder  of  the 
number. 


Book  Notes 

What  ought  to  be  a  valuable  tool  for 
all  libraries  where  reference  work  is  done 
is  the  Special  Libraries  Directory  re- 
cently issued  by  the  Special  Libraries 
association. 

This  directory  is  the  outcome  of  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Special  Libra- 
ries association,  begun  in  1918,  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the 
special  library  movement  in  the  United 
States  and  to  find  where  special  libra- 
ries on  important  subjects  are  located 
thruout  the  country. 

The  work  was  heartily  entered  into 
by  those  interested  and  from  time  to 
time  lists  of  special  libraries  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  lo- 
calities were  prepared  and  the  result  of 
the  serious  study  by  those  especially 
interested,  has  been  gathered  in  this 
Special  Libraries  Directory. 

In  the  foreword  to  the  directory, 
Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  of  the  Special 
Libraries  association,  states  "the  ac- 
cumulation of  business  information  has 
been  extremely  rapid,"  much  of  which 
has  been  analyzed  and  arranged  in 
valuable  lists  and  bibliographies,  but 
**it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  most  busi- 
ness information  is  scattered,"  and 
"there  is  an  inadequate  general  knowl- 
edge as  to  authoritative  sources  of 
information." 

There  are  1300  collections  of  spe- 
cialized information  maintained,  each 
for  some  special  purpose  such  as  serv- 
ice to  the  government,  to  business,  or 
to  education  and  science.  There  are 
50  subject  fields  of  special  libraries 
listed     which     covers    pretty    well    all 


lines   of  activity   where   special   libra- 
ries have  made  their  mark. 

The  major  part  of  the  Directory  of 
123  pages  is  given  up  to  the  lists  of 
special  libraries;  75  pages  are  given  to 
annotated  lists  descriptive  of  collec- 
tions on  certain  subjects  such  as  adver- 
tising, aeronautics,  agriculture,  etc. 
This  will  prove  an  extremely  valuable 
tool  in  the  search  for  information  re- 
garding special  topics.  In  addition 
there  are  40  pages  of  titles  of  the  spe- 
cial libraries  of  the  United  States  ar- 
ranged alphabetically,  by  states  and 
cities.  A  subject  index  to  the  directory 
is  a  specially  valuable  feature,  and 
taken  altogether,  this  is  a  most  useful 

tool. 

*     *     * 

"Opportunities  of  today  for  boys 
and  girls"  is  a  title  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  every  librarian,  and  fortunately, 
the  contents  measure  up  to  the  title. 
About  35  occupations  suitable  for  boys 
and  girls  are  described  with  a  few 
comments  upon  the  financial  rewards 
that  are  possible  or  probable.  The 
crowded  fields  such  as  the  standard 
professions,  agriculture  and  salesman- 
ship, are  adequately  treated ;  then  there 
arc  welcome  articles  on  such  rarer  vo- 
cations as  employment  manager,  chem- 
ist, library  worker,  or  producer  of 
plays.  While  ability  and  favorable  op- 
portunities for  training,  are  seldom 
given  to  one  child,  it  is  encouraging  to 
have  the  youthful  aspirant  awakened 
to  the  ever  increasing  variety  in  life 
careers. 

Each  article  is  written  by  a  spe- 
cialist in  vocational  guidance  or  by  an 
experienced  worker  in  the  occupation 
described,  several  of  them  being  first 
published  in  this  volume.  The  readers 
of  Public  Libraries  will  undoubtedly 
turn  first  to  Miss  Gratia  Countryman's 
inspirational  article  on  librarianship. 

Commendation  should  be  given 
these  three  editors  for  lifting  the  book 
above  the  simple  vocational  reader  by 
including:  The  day  and  the  work  by 
Edwin  Markham,  Education  and  Ameri- 
canization by  Franklin   K.   Lane,   How 
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education  pays  reprinted  from  the 
Christian  Herald,  and  Where  your  job 
may  lead  to  by  Ruth  Neely,  which  teach 
the  dignity  of  work  and  the  need  of  edu- 
cation and  training  for  the  successful 
careers  of  after  life. 

While  addressed  to  the  child  of  junior 
or  senior  high  school  age,  it  will  be  help- 
ful to  an  adult  who  is  looking  for  a  way 
out  of  an  uncongenial  field,  and  in  all  it 
will  inspire  a  desire  to  continue  study 
toward  a  higher  goal. 

Opportunities  of  today  for  boys  and  girls; 
edited  by  B.  B.  Jackson,  N.  H  Deniing.  and 
K.  I.  Bemis,  Century  Co. 

The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  of  De- 
cember 4  contains  an  illustrated  article 
on  the  James  J.  Hill  reference  library  in 
St.  Paul,  written  by  Joseph  G.  Pyle,  li- 
brarian of  the  institution. 

Mr  Pyle  states  the  object  of  the  library 
to  be  a  sort  of  "court  of  last  appeal," 
and  to  provide  the  best  reference  that 
may  be  wanted,  not  only  by  scholars,  in- 
vestigators, and  others,  but  by  libraries 
which  may  not  feel  that  they  can  afford 
to  invest  in  expensive  reference  material, 
for  the  small  use  that  is  likely  to  be  made 
of  it  in  their  own  libraries.  University 
libraries  and  other  scholarly  collections 
may  turn  to  the  J.  J.  Hill  Reference  li- 
brary and  be  sure  of  having  their  needs 
supplied  with  the  information  which  it 
expects  to  contain. 

This  library  starts  out  with  a  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  books,  and  will 
build  up  the  collections  according  to  re- 
quests which  come  to  it,  and  with  ma- 
terial supplementing  other  libraries  in 
the  region. 

There  will  be  but  few  limitations  to 
its  contents,  and  those  are  set  because 
of  other  collections  available,  as  for  in- 
stance, medicine,  law  and  genealogy  are 
explicitly  excluded  from  this  field  be- 
cause amply  taken  care  of  by  libraries  al- 
ready existing  in  St.  Paul.  History  and 
literature  will  not  be  extended  to  all  lim- 
its, but  will  contain  such  as  have  become 
to  be  considered  classics,  and  to  have  a 
real  reference  value. 

The  study  rooms  are  to  be  a  distinctive 
feature  of  this  library.    It  will  also  main- 


tain an  inter-library  loan  system.  Libra- 
rians, college  and  imiversity  students, 
scholars  everywhere,  are  asked  to  lay  be- 
fore this  library  such  of  their  needs  as 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  authorities  within 
their  reach. 

The  beautiful  building  which  was  the 
gift  of  Mr  J.  J.  Hill,  will  be  opened  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  December  20. 


Good  Reading  for  the  Farm  Districts 

Kansas  has  a  good  number  of  public 
libraries,  as  report  prepared  by  W.  H. 
Kerr,  librarian  of  the  Kansas  State  nor- 
mal school,  shows.  But  the  233  public 
libraries  in  the  state  are  evidently  not 
enough,  for  43  counties  have  no  free 
library  service  at  all.  This  situation  in 
Kansas,  and  a  similar  condition  in  Mis- 
souri, led  to  the  passage  recently  of 
county  library  laws  in  both  states. 

Now  there  is  no  reason  why  all  coun- 
ties in  the  two  states  should  not  have  li- 
brary facilities  in  line  with  those  in  the 
cities.  The  new  laws  make  just  this  big 
improvement  possible;  the  counties 
merely  have  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments by  providing  for  a  very  small  levy 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  these  public  educational  benefits.  So 
far  no  county  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  laws;  but  several  are  planning  to  do 
so. 

The  demands  made  upon  city  libraries 
from  the  country  districts  indicate  the 
need  of  public  reading  and  study  facili- 
ties in  a  general  way.  It  would  be  a  vast 
advantage  to  school  children  and  the 
reading  public  as  a  whole  if  every  county 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas  should  arrange 
for  a  public  library  as  the  law  now  makes 
possible. — Editorial,  Kansas  City  Times. 


Professionally,  one  can  never  hope  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  progress  in  his  field 
except  thru  systematic  contact  with  the 
professional  periodicals  or  magazines  as 
well  as  with  new  books.  A  public  (or 
traveling  library  if  used  for  rural  dis- 
tricts) library  card  is  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion to  a  larger  world.  From  Self-Help 
in  Teaching,  by  Huber  W,  Hurt,  Macm. 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta 

As  an  enlargement  of  the  activities 
of  the  Atlanta  library  school  a  course 
of  lectures  is  being  given  this  year  to 
the  students  of  the  Atlanta  normal 
school  on  the  School  library  and  Re- 
lation of  the  school  to  the  public  li- 
brary. The  lectures  are  being  followed 
up  by  visits  to  the  Carnegie  library 
where  the  practice  work  of  the  normal 
school  students  is  supervised  by  the 
students  of  the  library  school. 

The  class  of  '22  has  formally  organ- 
ized and  has  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers: President,  Nelle  Barmore,  At- 
lanta; secretary  and  treasurer,  Odessa 
Gifford,  Marietta;  editor,  Ruby  Mc- 
Whorter,  Athens. 

The  following  changes  in  position 
have  been  made  during  the  fall : 

Evie  Allison,  '19,  formerly  assistant  in  the 
Public  library  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  now  hold- 
ing the  position  of  librarian  of  Converse 
college,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Mary  Vick  Burney,  '20,  went  to  the  Pub- 
lic Kbrary  of  Dallas,  Texas,  as  reference  li- 
brarian, September  1. 

Clara  Crawford,  '18,  for  several  years  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library,  Burlington,  N. 
C,  has  resigned  that  position  to  become  as- 
sistant librarian  of  the  Public  library,  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina. 

Annie  Maud  Dawson,  '18,  is  temporarily 
holding  the  position  of  high  school  librarian 
on  the  staff  of  the  Birmingham  public  li- 
brary. 

Ahna  Jamison,  '15,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  darnegie  library  of  Atlanta,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  librarian  of  Ogle- 
thorpe university,  Atlanta. 

Emily  Kemp,  '13,  who  has  not  been  in 
library  work  for  several  years,  is  now  hold- 
ing the  position  of  high  school  librarian  in 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

Zona  Peek,  '16,  has  resigned  her  position 
on  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Texas  li- 
brary to  become  librarian  of  the  Sul  Ross 
state  normal  school,  Alpine,  Texas. 

Hazel  Philbrick,  '19.  resigned  her  position 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  library  to  be- 
come branch  librarian  in  the  Public  library 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama.  After  having 
served  in  this  capacity  for  a  few  months 
she  has  been  transferred  to  the  main  li- 
brary as  first  assistant  in  the  reference  de- 
partment. 

Rhea  King,  '14,  was  married  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1921,  to  Charles  Henry  Fond6  of 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Susie  Lee  Crumley, 

Principal. 


Carnegie  library  school,  Pittsburgh 

On  Monday,  November  28,  the  course 
in  public  speaking  opened  with  Miss 
Vanda  E.  Kerst  of  the  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege for  women  as  instructor.  This 
course  is  planned  to  give  the  student 
ease,  self-assurance  and  poise  in  speak- 
ing before  audiences. 

Charles  E.  Wright,  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  free  library,  Duquesne,  is  giv- 
ing a  course  of  four  lectures  on  business 
administration. 

The  students'  practice  work  has  been 
arranged  to  correlate  with  their  class 
work.  During  the  first  two  months  of 
the  school  year,  assignments  were  given 
in  the  children's  and  adult  departments 
of  the  main  library  and  various  branches. 
At  the  present  time,  practice  experience 
is  being  gained  in  the  catalog  and  refer- 
ence departments. 

Marie  Mclnerney,  diploma  '17,  who  tor 
the  last  two  years  has  been  doing  psychiat- 
ric work  for  the  Red  Cross  in  Philadelphia, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  charge  of 
the  Soho   reading  room,  *  Pittsburgh. 

Mary  E.  Foster,  Crafton,  was  elected 
president  of  the  class  of  1922.  Marion 
Thompson,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
is  vice-president  and  Emily  Jane  McNary, 
Crafton,  is  secretary. 

Nina  C.  Brotherton, 
Principal. 

University  of  Illinois 
The  most  interesting  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  school  so 
far  this  year  has  been  its  participation 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  library 
association,  which  was  entertained  in 
October  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Classes  were  dismissed  during  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  and  students 
acted  as  general  information  aids  and 
attended  such  meetings  as  their  duties 
would  allow  them  to.  In  connection 
with  the  state  meeting  an  informal 
gathering  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Library  School  association  was  held 
at  which  the  committee  on  the  Sharp 
memorial  made  its  final  report  to  the 
association.  The  president  of  the 
Alumni  association,  Mary  Torrance, 
came  from  her  library  at  Muncie,  In- 
diana,   to    be   present    at   the    alumni 
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meeting  and  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee.  The  meeting  took  the 
form  of  a  dinner  and  was  attended  by 
72  former  students  and  graduates. 
Members  of  the  senior  class  were  in- 
vited to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  Library  club  has  organized  this 
year  with  Amelia  Krieg,  librarian  of 
the  Modern  Language  seminar,  as 
president,  and  Lucile  Warnock,  loan 
department,  as  secretary.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  club  took  the  form  of  a 
reception  to  the  visiting  librarians  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  library  association.  The 
second  meeting  of  the  club  took  place 
on  Tuesday  night,  December  20,  and 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  Christmas  party. 
Frances  Simpson, 
Assistant-director. 

Los  Angeles  public  library 
Two  diverting  projects  have  been 
completed  by  the  class  in  subject  bibli- 
ography. In  one  each  student  chose  a 
phase  of  college  administration — the 
function  of  the  trustees,  libraries, 
museums,  laboratories,  psychological 
tests,  the  honor  system,  etc. — and  pre- 
pared a  list  of  references  for  a  book 
soon  to  be  published,  with  chapters  on 
different  topics  by  educational  experts. 
Another  project  was  the  choice  of 
books  for  the  community  center  of  an 
Oregon  lumber  camp;  $500  is  to  be 
spent  for  the  basic  collection,  and  the 
students  had  useful  practice  in  dividing 
the  book  fund,  and  in  annotating  the 
books  chosen  for  the  lumberjacks  and 
their  wives. 

Theodora  R.  Brewitt  of  Long  Beach 
and  Jeannette  M.  Drake  of  Pasadena, 
formerly  members  of  the  faculty,  gave 
lectures  based  on  their  wide  experience 
in  the  administration  course  early  in 
December.  Other  special  lectures  in 
this  course  will  be  given  by  Zaidee 
Brown  of  Long  Beach,  Sarah  M. 
Jacobus  of  Pomona  and  Althea  War- 
ren of  San  Diego. 

Marion  Horton, 

Principal. 


New  York  public  library 

The  senior  registration  for  1921-22 
shows  an  encouraging  increase  over 
that  of  a  year  ago,  and  is  especially 
gratifying  because  of  the  number  of 
students  who  have  done  their  first  year 
of  work  at  other  library  schools.  The 
enrollment  embraces  one  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  library  school, 
one  from  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton library  school,  one  from  the  Li- 
brary school  of  the  Los  Angeles  pub- 
lic library,  and  one  from  the  Simmons 
College  school  of  library  science.  Two 
of  those  who  are  registered  are  com- 
ing from  the  Pacific  coast  and  one  from 
Chicago,  and  the  class  as  a  whole  rep- 
resents a  high  average  of  experience 
and  achievement.  The  demand  as  re- 
gards clectives  seems  to  be  primarily 
for  such  courses  as  prepare  for  admin- 
istrative work  and  for  positions  in  li- 
braries of  scholarly  nature. 

Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  of 
the  St.  Louis  public  library,  lectured 
on  Tuesday,  November  29,  telling  of 
the  work  of  his  library  and  of  new  li- 
brary activities  in  St.  Louis,  including 
the  operations  of  the  St.  Louis  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. Dr  Bostwick  was  in  New 
York  at  the  time  to  attend  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  he  is  a  trustee. 
Other  recent  lectures  of  particular  in- 
terest are  Mr  F.  F.  Hopper's  series  on 
general  library  organization  and  admin- 
istration ;  and  the  addresses  given  be- 
fore the  New  York  library  club  by  Dr 
W.  N.  C.  Carleton,  Miss  Annie  Carroll 
Moore,  and  Miss  Jessie  Carson,  which 
were  heard  by  the  school  as  a  part  of 
the  junior  course  in  administration. 

Mrs  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  author 
of  "Paris  Vistas"  and  "A  little  gray 
home  in  France"  was  a  visitor  at  a  re- 
cent Wednesday  afternon  social  hour, 
and  spoke  informally  about  men  and 
women  of  literary  eminence  whom  she 
has  met.  On  another  Wednesday  after- 
noon, Robert  W.  Henderson,  in  charge 
of  stacks  at  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary, gave  a   most  illuminating  and 
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well  composed  talk  upon  newspaper 
columns  and  columnists,  discussing 
the  history  of  the  column  and  the  part 
it  plays  in  influencing  American  life 
and  helping  to  mould  American  public 
opinion. 

Ernest  J.  Reece, 

Principal 

New  York  state  library 

The  first  visiting  lecturers  of  the  year 
were  Dr  Austin  Baxter  Keep  of  the  His- 
tory department  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  Jane  H.  Crissey, 
head  of  the  binding  department  of  the 
Public  library  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Dr  Keep  concluded  Dr  Wyer's 
course  on  American  library  history 
with  a  lecture  on  Colonial  libraries  il- 
lustrated with  many  interesting  lan- 
tern slides  of  the  early  libraries,  libra- 
rians and  the  books  of  the  period. 

Miss  Crissey  gave  a  practical  dem- 
onstration on  book  mending  and  re- 
pairing. 

The  two  classes  have  elected  officers 
as  follows: 

Senior:  President,  Lois  M.  Lyon 
of  Redlands,  Cal. ;  vice-president,  Grace 
L.  E.  Bischof,  Colorado  Springs;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Everett  V.  Spettigue, 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

Junior:  President,  Mary  R.  Bacon, 
Spokane,  Wash.;  vice-president,  Wilma 
E.  Reeve,  Bridgeport,  Ind. ;  secretary, 
Elizabeth  H.  Sherley,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 
treasurer,  Qara  E.  Pulver,  Newark, 
N.  Y. 

The  school  was  closed  for  the  Christ- 
mas recess  from  December  23  to  Janu- 
ary 3. 

Edna  M.  Sanderson, 
Vice-director. 

Pratt  institute 
Our  purpose  of  correlating  the  visit- 
ing lecturers  with  the  course  does  not 
always  work  with  perfect  adjustment, 
but  Mr  Bowker's  annual  talk  on  the  early 
days  of  the  library  movement  related 
itself  closely  to  the  "Survey  of  the 
Field,"  coming  as  it  did  between  reports 
on  the  A.  L.  A.  and  on  the  agencies  for 


library  training,  and  both  the  talk  and 
the  class  exercises  gained  thereby. 

We  prefer  to  consider  the  administra- 
tion of  large  library  systems  after  the 
problems  of  smaller  libraries  have  been 
discussed,  but  sequence  had  to  give  way 
before  the  chance  to  secure  Mr  Bostwick 
on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  New 
York,  when  he  spoke  to  the  school  about 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  library. 

Mr  John  Adams  Lowe,  assistant-li- 
brarian of  the  Brooklyn  public  library, 
presented  a  thoughtful  paper  on  Decem- 
ber 6  on  Personality  in  library  service, 
emphasizing  the  rewards  in  personal  de- 
velopment that  come  thru  the  right  atti- 
tude towards  one's  professional  work. 

Miss  Marion  H.  Fiery,  '17,  gave  two 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  story-telling, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  elective  course 
which  comes  the  second  term. 

An  announcement  has  been  received  of 
the  marriage  on  November  22  af  Adria  A. 
Hutchinson,  '17,  head  of  the  extension  de- 
partment of  the  Public  library,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  to  John  R.  Grimsley  of  Davenport. 

Miss  Hilda  Rankin,  '16,  children's  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  at  Windsor,  Ontario, 
has  been  appointed  cataloger  of  the  library 
of  Detroit  teacher's  college. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Vice-director. 

St.   Louis  public  library 

At  a  meeting  of  the  class  of  1922  for 
organization,  Miss  Norma  Gaisler  was 
elected  president,  and  Miss  Veda  E. 
Taylor  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  secretary. 

On  Armistice  Day,  a  holiday,  the 
class  attended  by  invitation  a  lecture 
given  to  the  Wednesday  club,  in  its 
auditorium,  on  Japan  and  the  problem 
of  the  Pacific,  by  Dr  William  Sullivan. 

Book  week  was  observed  by  attend- 
ance at  the  Kate  Greenaway  party 
given  by  the  book  department  of  a  lo- 
cal store  and  a  visit  to  a  book  shop 
where  Miss  Hazeltine  and  members  of 
her  department  were  acting  as  special 
advisors.  The  exhibit  of  children's 
books  in  the  St.  Louis  public  library 
was  studied  and  examined  during  the 
week. 

Mrs  Harry  C.  January,  secretary  of 
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the  Missouri  Consumers  league,  lec- 
tured to  the  class  on  November  28,  on 
Women  in  industry. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  December 
8,  the  class  attended  a  public  lecture 
given  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  on 
Nature  faking  in  poetry,  fiction,  juve- 
nile literature,  history  and  textbooks, 
with  special  reference  to  Alaska  and 
northern  Canada. 

A  pupil  of  the  school,  Miss  Synnove 
Larsen,  formerly  an  assistant  in  the 
Public  library  at  Christiania,  Norway, 
appeared  on  the  program  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  library 
association,  giving  reviews  of  Zwilg- 
meyer's  What  happened  to  Inger-Jo- 
hanne,  and  of  Lie's  Svend  Bidevind, 
— Peter  Napoleon,  Sorte  Oern  (Black 
Eagle)  and  Guttedage  (Boyhood). 
The  books  by  Lie  have  not  been  trans- 
lated into  English.  Miss  Larsen  also 
entertained  the  conference  with  some 
charming  Norwegian  folk  tales  at  the 
outdoor  camp-fire  meeting  with  which 
it  closed.  A.  E.  B. 

Simmons  college 

Two  Simmons  graduates  revisiting 
the  college  this  month  shared  their  ex- 
periences with  the  present  students; 
Daphne  Damon  speaking  of  her  experi- 
ence with  the  A.  L.  A.  in  Paris  and 
Coblentz  and  of  libraries  in  Honolulu, 
and  Helen  Carleton  giving  an  insight 
into  hospital  library  work. 

Miss  Marian  Ward,  who  visited 
Boone  university,  Wuchang,  China, 
last  summer,  told  us  of  its  library  and 
its  influence  under  Miss  Wood,  who 
spent  the  year  1918-19  in  the  Simmons 
College  library  school.  Her  account  of 
the  opening  of  the  library  school  at 
Boone,  and  the  interest  it  had  aroused 
was  of  peculiar  interest  as  Miss  Wood 
is  its  dean. 

"A  librarian's  personal  budget" 
seems  to  us  a  very  necessary  subject 
of  study  in  a  library  school  curriculum, 
and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Simmons  College  school 
of  household  economics  an  authority 
on    budgets,    Miss    Mary    B.    Stocking, 


who  spoke  on  the  topic  on  December 
8. 

The  class  in  printing  visited  the 
Riverside  Press  on  November  10. 

A  farewell  tea  was  given  to  Miss 
Donnelly,  December  7. 

As  the  first  term  ends  December  16, 
the  week  beginning  December  12  was 
g^ven  over  to  the  usual  term  examina- 
tions, after  which  the  girls  welcomed 
the  holiday  season  from  December  16 
to  January  3. 

Tho  at  Simmons  there  is  usually 
a  combination  of  academic  and  techni- 
cal work  in  the  curriculum,  the  second 
term  of  •the  final  year,  January  to 
March,  is  given  entirely  to  technical 
work,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  to 
send  the  students  out  on  field  work 
from  March  6  to  17.  That  plan,  in- 
augurated last  year,  was  so  successful 
that  it  is  now  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  program. 

Visits  to  libraries  on  Thursday  after- 
noons of  each  week,  practice  work  in 
the  children's  rooms  of  the  Boston 
public  library  and  in  the  College  li- 
brary, and  more  frequent  addresses 
from  visiting  lecturers,  are  the  other 
chief  features  in  which  the  work  of  the 
second   term    differs   from   the   first. 

During  Miss  Donnelly's  leave.  Miss 
Howe  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Library 
school.  Miss  Hopkins  of  the  library, 
and  Miss  Marion  Craig  of  placement 
service. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly, 
Director. 
Sjrracuse  university 

The  Thursday  afternoon  lectures  of 
the  school  have  been  continued  by  il- 
lustrated talks :  Prof  Ismar  J.  Peritz, 
head  of  the  Semitics  department,  on 
"How  we  got  our  Bible";  a  stereopti- 
con  illustrated  talk  by  M.  Guillotin 
and  Mile  Vromet  of  the  Sorbonne,  on 
the  Libraries  of  Paris;  European  li- 
braries from  the  viewpoint  of  an  Amer- 
ican student  by  Dr  Piper  of  the  Phil- 
osophy department;  and  a  reading 
from  unpublished  manuscripts  by 
Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews, 
who  graciously  autographed  copies  of 
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her  writings  for  members  of  the  Li- 
brary school. 

The  weekly  bibliography  lectures 
for  seniors  have  been  continued  by  Dr 
Place  on  the  Classics,  Dr  Wilson  on 
Philosophy,  Dr  Crawford  on  Political 
Science  and  Dr  Small  on  Economics. 

The  Library  school  has  been  deeply 
touched  by  a  generous  and  unsolicited 
gift  in  the  form  of  a  check  from  eight 
of  its  graduates  now  holding  positions 
in  Cleveland,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing outside  lecturers  to  the  school. 

Western  Reserve  university 
One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
the  last  month  was  the  visit  of  Mrs  Gkid- 
nm  Thome-Thomsen,  November  18-19. 
Mrs  Thome-Thomsen  gave,  in  addition 
to  two  lectures,  four  hours  of  critical  su- 
pervision to  the  story  telling  of  members 
of  the  course  in  library  work  with  chil- 
dren. The  lecture  subjects  were  Fairy 
tales  and  Hero  tales,  the  latter  talk  be- 
ing not  merely  stimulating  in  content  but 
an  example  of  beautiful  spoken  English. 
On  December  6,  Mrs  Julia  S.  Harron, 
library  editor  of  the  Cleveland  public  li- 
brary, gave  a  special  lecture  in  connec- 
tion with  the  book  selection  course  on 
Romance  and  realism,  using  as  illustra- 
tions important  novels  of  the  last  year. 

The  Altunni  association  whose  as- 
sistance to  the  school  has  been  an  im- 
portant aid  for  many  years,  has  shown 
its  interest  this  year  by  the  gift  of  certain 
much  needed  recent  books.  Its  members 
also  entertained  the  class  at  an  informal 
party  on  November  19,  the  special  fea- 
ture of  which  was  an  original  playlet  by 
members  of  the  class  of  1918. 

Nottvart  Tashjian,  '08,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  Modern  Priscilla. 

Vilrien  C.  Mackenzie,  '11,  has  been  chosen 
to  act  as  assistant-librarian,  U.  S.  Public 
health  service  hospital  library,  Ft.  Bayard, 
KM. 

Gertrude  E.  Barth,  '18,  has  been  appointed 
a  branch  librarian.  Public  library.  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Violet   M.   Baker,   '21,   has   assumed   the 

Soiition  of  head  of  desk  work,  Public  li- 
rary,  Virginia,  Minn. 

Thirza  E.  Grant, 
Acting  director. 


University  of  Wisconsin 

The  work  of  the  year  is  progressing 
with  distinction,  as  the  class  of  1922 
brings  unusual  preparation  and  is 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
course  with  metal.  The  enrollment  is 
24,  and  the  educational  qualifications 
indicate  both  a  return  to  normal  con- 
ditions since  the  war  and  the  advan- 
tage of  admitting  college  graduates 
without  the  formal  written  exam- 
inations. 

Speaking  academically,  seven  of  the 
class  are  of  graduate  rank,  one  having 
a  master's  degree,  and  another  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors;  seven  are  upper 
classmen,  three  being  seniors  in  the 
College  of  letters  and  science,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  who  will  receive 
their  bachelor's  degree  and  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Library  school  at  the  June 
commencement,  and  four  juniors ;  four 
are  sophomores,  and  six  freshmen. 
Professionally  the  class  also  brings  an 
excellent  basis  of  library  experience 
upon  which  to  build  the  year's  course. 
Sixteen  have  had  at  least  one  year's 
exi>erience,  the  others  meeting  the  pre- 
requisite requirement  of  a  month's  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Mary  Katherine  Reely,  for  some 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  and  in  direct  charge 
of  the  Book  Review  Digest,  joined  Ac 
staff  of  the  Library  commission  in  Sep- 
tember. She  is  giving  the  course  in 
book  selection  in  the  Library  school, 
which  correlates  admirably  with  her 
book  selection  work  for  the  commis- 
sion, affording  the  class  opportunity  to 
examine  the  new  books  in  every  sub- 
ject as  the  course  unfolds. 

The  daily  schedule  of  technical  les- 
sons and  professional  lectures  is  fre- 
quently varied  by  lectures  from  ex- 
perts, those  of  Professors  Frederick  L. 
Paxson  and  Carl  Russell  Fish  of  the 
department  of  history,  Willard  G. 
Bleyer  of  the  School  of  journalism, 
Graham  H.  Stuart  of  the  department 
of  political  science,  and  Dr  Joseph 
Schafer,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
historical  society  supplementing  class 
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work  in  the  selection  of  books  in 
history  and  economics.  Prof  Ford 
MacGregor,  Bureau  of  municipal  re- 
search, gave  the  parliamentary  drill  as 
in  previous  years. 

Mrs  Thorne-Thomsen  of  Chicago 
spent  two  days  at  the  school  in  No- 
vember, giving  lectures  in  story  telling 
and  conducting  a  practice  period.  Her 
lectures  are  so  sound  and  sincere,  so 
logical  and .  thoroly  artistic,  that  the 
course  in  children's  work  is  introduced 
on  a  high  plane,  which  is  ably  sustained 
by  Mrs  Muriel  S.  Jordan,  its  instructor. 
Children's  Book  Week  was  observed 
at  a  round  table  in  which  both  faculty 
and  students  participated.  Nora  Beust, 
'13,  on  leave  of  absence  from  her  work 
as  children's  librarian  in  the  La  Crosse 
public  library  to  complete  the  work  for 
her  degree  in  the  university,  opened 
the  discussion  with  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  the  successful  cooperation  be- 
tween the  library  and  bookstores  in 
La  Crosse  for  the  observance  of  this 
week.  Four  members  of  the  class 
added  the  testimony  of  their  experi- 
ence, and  Miss  Reely  spoke  at  some 
length  on  the  marked  improvement  in 
the  reviewing  of  children's  books,  quot- 
ing examples.  A  special  exhibition  of 
books  had  been  placed  on  view  in  the 
foyer  and  gallery,  with  special  posters 
to  de3ignate  the  different  groups. 
Many  pamphlet  and  broadside  litera- 
ture regarding  the  best  methods  of  ob- 
serving the  week,  were  given  to  each 
member  of  the  class. 

The  Parkway,  Madison's  new  theater 
brought  Zona  Gale's  play,  Miss  Lulu 
Bett,  as  the  opening  attraction  on  De- 
cember 5.  In  honor  of  Miss  Gale  as 
chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  library 
commission,  the  school  entertained  the 
company  at  a  studio  tea,  during,  its  en- 
gagement in  Madison,  a  distinguished 
group  of  Madison  people  being  invited 
to  meet  them.  Mrs  Blaine,  wife  of  the 
governor,  presided  at  the  tea  table. 
During  the  tea,  Mrs  Louise  Closser 
Hale  (Mrs  Bett)  autographed  the 
school's  copy  of  her  book,  We  discover 
New  England.    On  the  preceding  day. 


Lionel  Robertson,  art  director  of  the 
Tobey  Furniture  Company  of  Chicago, 
and  designer  of  the  interior  decorations 
and  curtain  of  the  theater,  addressed 
the  school  on  the  motif  carried  out  in 
the  decorations,  its  historical  sig- 
nificance and  color  values. 

Mrs  Lucy  Fletcher  Brown  of  New 
York,  an  authority  on  Japanese  art, 
brought  a  selection  of  prints  and  em- 
broideries from  her  studio  for  exhibition 
in  Madison  during  the  last  week  of 
November,  displaying  them  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  school.  While  the  exhibi- 
tion was  in  progress  Mrs  Brown  very 
graciously  consented  to  speak  to  the 
school  on  Japanese  women  in  litera- 
ture, a  lecture  which  the  school  shared 
with  its  friends  to  the  seating  capacity 
of  its  lecture-room.  These  art  lectures 
and  related  interests  made  a  pleasing 
break  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  schedule 
of  technical  work  and  were  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  class. 

The  class  has  organized  for  the  year, 
electing  the  following  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs  Nancy  B.  Thomas,  Michi- 
gan; vice-president  and  keeper  of  the 
log,  Grace  A.  Johnson,  New  York; 
secretary,  Dorothy  R.  Furbish,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  treasurer,  Harriet  VanBuren, 
Kansas. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine, 
Preceptor. 


Book  study  is  at  once  the  most  ac- 
cessible and  universal  method  of  self- 
instruction. 

The  printed  page,  a  permanent  record, 
inexpensive,  available  for  use  almost 
anywhere  at  any  time  by  anybody,  makes 
it  possible  for  one  to  have  as  "in  ab- 
sentia" teachers,  the  great  minds  of  all 
time. 

Regular  systematic  reading  of  one 
book  a  month  will  open  to  the  reader 
personal  growth  and  new  broadening 
vistas  of  ideas  and  of  inspiration  from 
the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  time  daily 
— time  usually  wasted. 

No  growing  man  or  woman  can  afford 
to  miss  such  vital  persc«ial  growth 
values. 
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A  Measuring  Stick  for  Normal  School 
Libraries'*' 

A  measuring  stick  is  needed  for  nor- 
mal school  and  teachers'  college  libra- 
ries. How  large  should  be  the  staff 
of  librarians  in  a  normal  school  of  750 
students?  How  large  the  library 
fund?  How  many  books  are  needed 
in  the  library  of  a  teachers'  college  of 
1500  students?  How  much  floor 
space?  What  library  instruction  should 
be  given? 

Administrators,  boards  of  regents, 
faculty  committees,  and  librarians  of 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges 
are  asking  questions  like  these.  There 
ought  to  be  an  authoritative  answer. 
For  until  the  teacher-training  institu- 
tions have  adequate,  satisfying  library 
service,  resulting  in  teachers  trained 
to  know  the  true  value  and  use  of  li- 
braries in  education,  all  types  of  edu- 
cation will  be  deficient  and  all  types  of 
libraries  will  fail  of  their  highest  use- 
fulness. 

The  following  preliminary  "State- 
ment of  Standards"  for  libraries  in 
normal  schoolst  and  teachers'  colleges 
has  therefore  been  set  up  by  the  un- 
dersigned Committee  on  Normal 
School  libraries  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Library  depart- 
ment. Each  member  of  the  committee 
has  given  definite  {permission  for  the 
use  of  his  name  with  this  statement. 
Comments  of  any  sort  are  invited.  The 
committee  is  beginning  a  survey  of 
normal  school  and  teachers'  college  li- 

*A  statement  by  the  Committee  on  Nor- 
mal School  libraries,  National  Education  As- 
sociation, December,  1921. 


A. 

Two. 

year 

] 

normal  schools 
For  initial  enrollment 
of  300  students: 

Number 
readers 

1,875            75 

500           25 
1,000           40 

600       50  seats 

225 

180 

/.    Building  and  Equipment: 
1.    Rooms: 

a)  Reading  and  periodical 

b)  Reference  

c)  Children's  

d)  Library  classroom  

e)  Cataloging  and  woi4croom... 

f)  Office    

braries,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  facts 
will  prepare  a  more  comprehensive  set 
of  standards.  An  earlier  form  of  the 
following  statement  was  presented  as 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nor- 
mal School  libraries  at  the  Des  Moines 
meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  appears 
in  the  1921  Proceedings  of  the  N,  E,  A, 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  W.  H. 
Kerr,  librarian,  Kellogg  library,  Kan- 
sas State  normal  school,  Emporia. 

William  C  Bagley,  Teacher's  College, 
CoUimbia  university.  New  York. 

Mary  J.  Booth,  librarian,  State  teacher's 
college,  Charleston,  Illinois. 

W.  M.  Davidson,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

O.  M.  Dickerson,  president,  State  teachers 
college,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Wfllis  H.  Kerr,  librarian,  Kansas  State 
normal   school,   Emporia,   Kan.,  Chairman. 

Martha  Caroline  Pritchard,  Ubrarian,  De- 
troit teachers  college,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mary  C.  Richardson,  librarian,  State  nor- 
mal school,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  C.  Roberts,  president.  State 
normal  school,  Centralia,  Washington  (1921- 
1922:  associate  in  education,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle). 

First  statement,  issued  December,  1921,  as 
basis  for  discussion  and  survey 

(Note:  The  statement  of  standards  is  in 
two  parts:  1)  For  two-year  normal  schools; 
2)  For  four-year  teachers'  colleges.  The 
figures  for  each  are  given  on  a  basis  of  a 
mmimum  average  winter  enrollment  of  300 
and  500  students,  respectively,  with  increments 
for  each  additional  300  or  500  student  en- 
rollment or  major  fraction  thereof,  respec- 
tively. For  example,  a  two-year  normal 
school  of  500  students  should  have  a  library 
fund,  other  than  salaries  and  building  mainte- 
nance, of  $3,500  per  year, — $2,500  for  its  first 
300  students,  and  $1,000  increment  for  its  ad- 
ditional 200  students.  Proper  allowances 
should  be  made  for  enlarged  personnel  and 
facilities  to  serve  large  summer  school  en- 
rollments.) 


Increment    for    each 
add.  300  students 


No.    Sq^ft.  Readers 


1,250 

SO 

500 

25 

500 

20 

200 
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2.    Book  stock: 


15.000 


ci)     For  general  circ.  and  assigned  reading.. 

b)  Special  reference,  incl.  bound  periodic 3,000 

c)  Children's  2,000 


Total  volumes 20,000 


Equipment : 

a)  Stacks  or  shelving 

b)  Illustrative  material 

c)  Furniture 

d)  LJbrary  apparatus 


Statement 

to  be 
developed 


Amount 
per  year 


[L    Library  fund: 

I.    At  disposal   of   librarian,    not  including   salaries 

and  building  maintenance   $2,500.00 


[II.    Librarian  and  staff: 

1.  Qualifications : 

a)  Librarian:  A.B.  or  A.M.,  plus  one  year  training  in 
approved  library  school;  plus  three  years  successful 
library  or  high  school  teaching  experience,  prefer- 
ably both. 

b)  StaflF  members:  A.B.,  plus  one  year  library  school 
training;  plus  one  year  high  school  teaching  ex- 
perience. 

2.  Academic  status: 

a)  Librarian:     Full  professor,  with  vote. 

b)  Staff:    Rank  as  instructors. 

3.  Personnel:  Number 

a)  Librarian  (and  library  instructor?) 1 

b)  Staff: 

Ref.  and  Childr.  Libr'n 1 

Cataloger 1 

Loan  Desk,  etc 1 

3 

4.  Salaries : 

a)  Librarian:     On  par  with  the  professor  of  English. 

b)  Staff:  On  par  with  better-paid  mstructors  in  English. 

ly.    Library  instruction: 

1.  Use  of  the  library,  at  least  12  lessons  required  of  Fresh- 

men, taught  by  member  of  library  staff. 

2.  Children's  literature,  required  three  semester  hours  credit. 


r    Building  and  equipment: 


B.    Four-year  teachers'  colleges 

For  initial  enrollment 
of  500  students 


I.    Library  building,  with  following  rooms :  Readers 

No.         Sq.  ft.  accom. 

Reading    1           2,500  100 

Reference  1            1,250  50 

Periodical  ". 1            1,000  50 

Children's  2            1,000  50 

Library  classroom 1              750  60  seats 

Cataloging  1  300 

g)    Workrooms    2  400 

h)     Office    1  300 

Book  stock:  Vols. 

a)  For  gfeneral  circ.  and  assigned  reading 20,000 

b)  Special  reference,  incl.  bound  periodicals 7,500 

c)  Children's  2,500 


a) 

3 
8 


Total    30,000 


VoU. 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 

7,000 


Amount 
per  year 

$1,000.00 


Number 


Increment    for    each 
add.  500  students 


No.    Sq.ft.  Readers 
1        1,500        75 
1        1,250        50 
400        25 
500        25 


200 


Vols. 

10,000 

2,000 

1,000 

13,000 
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3.    Equipment : 

a)  Stacks  and  shelving  ^     Statement 

b)  Illustrative  material  I         to  be 

c)  Furniture  [     developed 

d)  Library  apparatus  J 

U.    Library  fund:  Amount 

per  year 
1.    At  disposal  of  librarian  not  including  salaries  and 

building  maintenance  $6,000.00 

///.    Librarian  and  staff: 

1.  Qualifications : 

a)  Librarian:  (A.B.  or)  A.M.,  plus  one  or  two  years 
training  in  approved  library  school,  or  five  years 
conspicuously  successful  library  experience;  plus  five 
years'  successful  high  school  teachmg,  or  library  ex- 
perience, preferably  both. 

b)  StaflF  members:  A.B.,  plus  one  or  two  years  library 
school  training,  plus  two  years  high  school  teaching. 

2.  Academic  status: 

a)  Librarian:  Full  professor,  head  of  a  department, 
with  vote. 

b)  Staff:  All  to  rank  at  least  as  instructors,  but  library 
department  heads,  with  sufficient  academic  attain- 
ments to  rank  as  associate  professors. 

3.  Personnel :  Number 

a)  Librarian   1 

b)  Staff: 

Ref.  and  Library  instr 1 

Cataloger 1 

Children's  librarian   1 

Loan  desk 2 

5 

4.  Salaries : 

a)  Librarian:  On  par  with  professor  of  English  or 
other  important  department  heads. 

b)  Staff:  On  par  with  better-paid  instructors  and  as- 
sociate professors.  • 

IV,    Library  instruction: 

1.  Use  of  the  library,  at  least  12  lessons  required  of  fresh- 
men, taught  by  member  of  library  staff. 

Z    Children's  literature,  required  three  semester  hours  credit. 

3.  Elective  courses,  with  credit,  such  as  Library  organization. 
Bibliography  and  Reference  work. 


Amount 
per  year 

$3,000.00 


Number 


N.  y.  State  Teachers  Association 
Library  section 

The  Library  section  of  the  New 
York  State  teachers'  association  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  Buffalo  on  Tues- 
day, November  22,  192L  Miss  Mary  C. 
Richardson,  librarian  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school  at  Geneseo,  presided  at 
both  sessions  which  were  held  in  Buf- 
falo public  library. 

In  the  morning  session,  Miss  Sabra 
W.  Vought,  inspector  of  school  libra- 
ries in  New  York  state,  conducted  an 
informal  conference  for  all  school  li- 
brarians.    The  following  topics  were 


discussed:  1)  Library  instruction  for 
grades,  for  high  schools,  and  for 
teachers ;  2)  The  relation  of  the  school 
library  to  other  departments  of  the 
school,  the  public  library,  and  the  State 
library;  3)  Student  government  in  li- 
braries; 4)  School  library  organiza- 
tions. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  C.  C.  Cer- 
tain of  Detroit,  Mich.,  discussed  Pres- 
ent needs  in  school  library  work.  He 
commended  the  strides  which  the  li- 
brary profession  has  made  in  school 
work  and  warned  against  the  danger  of 
allowing  school  administrators  to  ac- 
cept booklists  instead  of  librarians. 
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Miss  Edith  M.  Parker,  story-teller 
for  the  Buffalo  schools,  spoke  on  the 
mission  of  story-telling  in  promoting 
appreciation  of  better  literature.  She 
delighted  her  audience  with  a  story 
from  Howard  Pyle's  Story  of  King 
Arthur  and  two  stories  from  Kipling. 

Miss  Anna  G.  Hall,  of  the  H.  R. 
Huntting  Company,  Spring^eld,  Mass., 
spoke  on  children's  books  and  exhibit- 
ed various  editions  of  them  both  for 
library  and  private  use. 

A  symposium  on  Inspirational  books 
for  young  people  was  conducted  by 
Miss  Bessie  Eldridge,  librarian  of  the 
State  normal  school  at  Oswego,  at 
which  reviews  were  given  by  Miss 
Robinson,  librarian  of  the  State  normal 
school  at  Cortland,  Miss  Loney,  libra- 
rian of  the  high  school  at  Chautauqua, 
and  Miss  Viele,  librarian  of  the  State 
normal  school  at  Buffalo. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for 
1922: 

President,  Miss  Ella  Green,  librarian 
of  the  Jamestown  high  school;  secre- 
tary. Miss  Grace  Viele,  librarian  of  the 
Buffalo  normal  school. 


International   Friendliness  in  Schools 

Mr  J.  W.  Hamilton,  147  Kent  street, 
the  great  world  disaster  in  cultivat- 
ing a  spirit  of  international  friendliness 
thru  the  schools  of  America  and  other 
nations. 

He  has  recently  taken  up  the  matter 
again  and  is  making  an  appeal  to  li- 
brarians to  further  as  far  as  possible 
the  idea  of  international  peace  and  for 
this  purpose  he  has  prepared  two  leaf- 
lets, one  on  "International  -Memorial 
Day"  and  another  on  "World  Peace 
Postage.'' 

He  also  has  a  plan  of  securing  the 
cooperation  of  school  teachers  in  fur- 
thering the  adoption  by  school  children 
of  a  simple  creed  written  by  Dr  David 
Starr  Jordan  at  Mr  Hamilton's  request, 
as  follows: 

I  believe  that  the  children  of  all  nations 
should  have  the  freedom  which  I  enjoy  and 
I  salute  them  in  peace  and  good  will. 


Mr  Hamilton  also  has  in  mind  to 
have  a  peace  song  written  for  children 
and  another  for  adults  feeling  that  the 
influence  of  these  songs  will  be  worth 
while  in  time. 

Librarians  interested  may  communi- 
cate with  Mr  Hamilton,  sure  of  receiv- 
ing prompt  attention. 


Proposed  Congress  on  Education 

Plans  are  well  under  way  for  an  In- 
ternational congress  on  education  to 
meet  in  the  United  States  in  1923  xmder 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Education 
Association  according  to  a  statement 
given  out  at  Association  headquarters. 
Dr  Augustus  O.  Thomas  of  Maine, 
chairman  of  the  Association's  committee 
on  foreign  relations,  has  been  in  confer- 
ence with  President  Harding  and  others 
who  are  interested  in  promoting  world 
understanding  thru  education.  At  the 
request  of  Miss  Charl  Ormond  Williams, 
president  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Dr  Thomas  has  directed  a 
formal  letter  to  President  Harding  ask- 
ing him  to  extend  to  the  nations  repre- 
sented in  the  arms  conference,  an  in- 
vitation to  join  America  in  this  edu- 
cational congress. 

Along  with  the  letter  to  President 
Harding  is  a  memorandum  outlining  the 
objectives  to  be  accomplished  by  an  in- 
ternational congress  on  education  and 
giving  the  means  to  be  used  in  reaching 
these  objectives.  Such  a  conference  will 
develope  among  the  children  of  each 
nation  right  attitudes  toward  the  peo- 
ples of  other  nations. 


At  a  recent  representative  confer- 
ence of  educational  leaders  of  Minne- 
sota, called  by  the  president  of  the 
State  educational  association,  a  con- 
structive program  for  action  was  rec- 
ommended and  the  attention  of  the 
1923  legislature. 

This  program  includes  the  state- 
ment "that  there  be  provided  larger 
appropriations  for  library  service  and 
a  university  course  for  the  training  of 
librarians." 
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News  from  the  Field 
Bast 
Pamelia  Robbins,  Simmons  W-08,  is 
organizing    the    Public    library,    Har- 
rison, Maine. 

Eloise  Holton,  Simmons  '06-08,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  library. 

Mary  Tpbey,  Simmons  '18,  has  been 
made  assistant  librarian  at  the  Public 
library,  Waterville,  Maine. 

Mabel  G.  Anderson,  Riverside  '19,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Roslin- 
dale  branch  of  the  Public  library,  Boston. 

R.  Gertrude  Whittemore,  N.  Y.  S. 
'06-07,  librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  hospital,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  married  Thomas  S.  Filondon,  a 
former  patient  at  the  hospital,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1921. 

Chie  Hirano,  Simmons  '14-16,  who 
is  a  cataloger  for  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  collection  at  the  Museum  of 
fine  arts,  Boston,  expects  to  sail  for 
Europe  in  February  with  one  of  the 
Cook's  Tours,  and  will  eventually  visit 
her  brother  who  is  in  Germany.  Miss 
Hirano  will  return  to  the  museum  in 
June. 

The  shelving  capacity  of  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been 
increased  for  about  65,000  volumes  and 
nearly  all  of  the  new  space  has  already 
been  filled. 

Thru  the  generosity  of  Mr  Henry  Reed 
Hatfield,  a  small  seminar  room,  with  a 
soimd  proof  partition,  has  been  installed 
at  the  end  of  the  new  shelves.  The  room 
is  a  memorial  to  his  brother,  Walter 
Hatfield  (Penn.  '72).  The  room  has 
shelving  for  8500  volumes,  and  study  ta- 
bles for  10  readers,  and  will  be  known 
as  the  Walter  Hatfield  library  of  chem- 
istry. 

The  library  of  the  Yale  university 
is  the  recipient  of  a  gift  made  up  of 
Argentine  literature  which  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  and  best  selected  collec- 
tion of  South  American  literary  works 
in  the  United  States. 


The  gift  came  from  Carlos  Alfredo 
Tornquist,  a  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buenos  Aires.  The  library  con- 
tains specially  bound  volumes  on  his- 
tory, law,  letters,  oratory  and  sociolog- 
ical subjects. 

The  Yale  collection  of  Latin-Ameri- 
can books  now  numbers  several  thou- 
sand volumes. 

Central  Atlantic 

Hjrdis  Roseth,  N.  Y.  '19-20,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Public  library, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Edith  H.  Crowell,  N.  Y.  P.  L.  '11-13, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Free  public  library,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Mary  L.  Osborn,  N.  Y.  P.  L.  '13-15, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Maryland  State  normal  school.  Tow- 
son. 

Nora  Cordingley,  N.  Y.  P.  L.  '11-12, 
has  been  appointed  cataloger  in  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association  re- 
search bureau. 

Marion  Hayward,  Simmons  '16,  was 
married  November  26,  to  Thornley 
Hobson  Milligan.  Mr  and  Mrs  Milli- 
gan  will  live  in  Philadelphia. 

Anna  G.  Rockwell,  N.  Y.  S.  '90-91, 
who  resigned  the  librarianship  of  the 
New  Britain  Institute  library,  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  in  September,  is  now 
on  the  staff  of  the  Free  public  library 
of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Helen  Rex  Keller,  N.  Y.  S.  '01,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  year's  service 
in  the  library  of  the  League  of  Nations 
at  Geneva,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
New  York  City,  as  research  librarian. 

The  Grosvenor  library,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  has  started  work  on  its  new  build- 
ing. This  will  consist  of  an  addition 
built  between  the  present  main  build- 
ing erected  in  1897  and  the  medical  de- 
partment opened  in  1919.  It  will  pro- 
vide stack  room  for  96,000  books,  new 
offices,  a  reading  room  which  can  be 
used  for  an  auditorium  seating  400,  and 
room  for  the  music  collection.  The 
cost  will  be  about  $100,000. 
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The  report  of  the  Grosvenor  library 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  records  the  '^outstand- 
ing features"  as,  increased  use  of  the  li- 
brary, increased  collections,  increased 
facilities  for  the  accommodation  of 
readers  and  books,  and  the  connection 
of  the  library  with  the  library  science 
course  of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 

A  device  for  recording  the  attendance 
has  been  adapted  to  the  swinging  en- 
trance doors,  which  is  working  fairly 
satisfactorily.  The  attendance  record  is 
the  chief  measure  of  usefulness, 
and  thru  this  mechanical  device,  the 
reference  assistants  have  been  re- 
lieved from  the  burden  of  recording 
those  who  enter  the  library.  The  at- 
tendance reached  47,704,  an  increase  of 
8,452.  The  increased  use  of  reference 
books  has  been  largely  by  students  and 
teachers,  and  those  in  manufacturing 
plants,  not  the  workers  alone,  but  re- 
search men  and  executives  doing  special 
work. 

Classes  from  the  University  meet  at 
the  library,  and  courses  of  lectures  by 
various  organizations  are  given  in  the 
library  room.  The  library  has  also  coop- 
erated with  the  Library  Science  school 
in  taking  students  of  the  library  course 
into  the  library  department  for  various 
courses  of  training. 

A  list  of  important  books  and  groups 
of  books  received  by  the  library  is  in- 
cluded in  the  report. 

The  city  provided  $47,448  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  library,  and  the  rest 
of  the  fund  is  the  income  from  bequests. 

A  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  prepared  by 
the  employes  in  charge  of  the  various 
divisions,  has  been  made  in  the  matter 
of  the  rearrangement  of  the  different 
divisions. 

The  work  of  the  main  library  is  di- 
vided in  five  divisions,  readers'  divi- 
sion, catalog  and  order  division,  peri- 
odical division,  binding  division,  book- 
keeping, correspondence  and  mailing 
division. 

The  readers'  division  has  to  do  with 
all  of  the  work  connected  with  the  use 
of  books  by  readers,  and  this  again  is 


divided  into  two  sections,  reference 
work  and  circulation  work.  The  ref- 
erence and  bibliographic  work  has  been 
seriously  handicapped  since  its  organ- 
ization by  a  lack  of  assistance. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  rooms  has 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  library 
as  well  as  making  it  more  easy  to  ad- 
minister. 

The  circulation  for  the  year  was 
40,841  in  the  main  library,  varying  to  a 
less  number  in  the  other  departments, 
making  a  total  of  92,115  books  and 
173,672  periodicals. 

The  number  of  volumes  sent  out  un- 
der the  inter-library  loan  shows  an  in- 
crease of  340  over  the  previous  year. 
Not  a  state  in  the  Union  but  has  bor- 
rowed from  this  library. 

The  catalog  and  classification  work 
records  a  total  handling  of  4785  pieces. 
something  of  a  decrease  from  the 
previous  year.  A  number  of  valuable 
accessions  were   acquired. 

Central 

Lynette  McCulloch,  Wisconsin  '21, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
Public  library,  Eau  Claire. 

Martha  O.  Skaar,  Wisconsin  '18,  has 
returned  as  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Normal  School  library.  La  Crosse. 

Isabel  D.  Farrand,  Wisconsin  '20, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Public  library,  Houghton,  Michigan. 

Julia  M.  Fink,  Wisconsin  '18,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public 
library,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 

Thelma  Paulson,  Wisconsin  '20,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  U.  S.  Forests 
Products  laboratory,  Madison,  as  li- 
brarian. 

Grace  M.  Oberheim,  Wisconsin  '20, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Frances  Shimer  school,  Mt.  Carroll, 
Illinois. 

Grace  L.  Aldrich,  head  of  children's 
department,  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh, 
has  resigned  to  become  children's  libra- 
rian. Public  library,  Madison,  Wis. 

Ralf  P.  Emerson,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S. 
'16,  is  now  filling  a  temporary  appoint- 
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ment   at  the   University   of  Michigan 
library. 

Fanny  Duren,  Illinois  '01-02,  has  re- 
sig^d  the  position  of  librarian  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  training  station,  Great 
Lakes,  Illinois. 

Louise  A.  Sias,  Wisconsin  *16,  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Medical  li- 
brary at  the  Henry  Ford  hospital,  De- 
troit, Michigan,  during  the  summer. 

Olea  M.  Solheim,  Wisconsin  *19,  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library,  Wiscon- 
sin Rapids,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  Public  library,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Edith  A.  Rechcygl,  Wisconsin  '18, 
has  resigned  as  librarian  of  the  Public 
library,  Stanley,  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment as  librarian  of  the  Public  library, 
Antigo. 

Miss  Helen  G.  Gray,  Riverside  '15, 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school  library  at  Kirksville,  Mo., 
is  attending  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Frederic  E.  Brasch,  for  five  years  as- 
sistant reference  librarian  of  the  John 
Crerar  library,  Chicago,  is  assistant- 
reference  librarian  of  the  James  J.  Hill 
library  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Wisconsin  library  commission 
which  for  many  years  has  functioned  ad- 
mirably under  crowded  and  untoward 
conditions,  is  rejoicing  over  spacious 
new  quarters  in  the  Capitol  annex,  at 
Madison. 

James  Hodgson,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S., 
'17,  resigned  as  reference  librarian  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics, 
Washington,  in  October,  and  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Ronan,  formerly 
of  the  Indiana  library  commission, 
more  recently  connected  with  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
taken  the  position  of  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  (Willard  memorial), 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

The  Indianapolis  public  library  had 
the  pleasure  of  entertaining  William 
Beebe  at  tea  during  his  recent  visit  to 


Library 
Book  Binding 

LJOLLISTON  Library  Buckram 
n  has  been  recognized  for 
years  as  the  most  durable  cloth 
for  book  binding,  and  conse- 
quently has  been  adopted  by 
Librarians  and  Library  Binders 
as  the  standard  cloth  for  re- 
binding. 

The  work  of  the  following 
Library  Binders  and  others  that 
use  HoUiston  Book  Cloth  may  be 
recommended  for  dependable 
quality  and  genuine  service. 

'•  '':J?HP»'*'  CompMiy,  Boston,  BfaM. 
Its  Federal  Street. 

■■'^j'i^?*»^."*"*«^»  Chicago.  Ill, 
18SS  MUwankee  Areiiae. 

Chiyers  Bookbinding  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

•11  Aaantic  Avenae.       ^^ 
Democrat   Printing    CoMpany,   Madison,    Wia. 
Gilbert  D.  Emerson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2t»  North   nth  St 
DaTkl   Farqnhar,   North  Cambridge   Junction, 


Foster  &  FatemidE,  San  Francisco,  California. 

39  Battery  Street. 
H.   R.   Hnnttinff  Company,  Springfield,   Mass. 

^*"h?^^,i®'»*»?*^  ^'*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
list  Bidce  ATcnne. 

MacDonald  A  Blaier.  New  York  City,  N.  T.. 

1907  Park  ATenne. 
Mntoal  Ubrary  Bindery,  Syracose,  N.  T. 
National    Library    Bindery,    aereland,    Ohio, 

Sprinirfleld,  Mass.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Rademaeker  &  Sons  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Chester  Arenne  and  Oraton  Street. 
Joseph  Rnslcka,  Baltimore,  Md.,  IM  Clay  St 
P.  B.  Sanford,  Boston,  Mass.,  <8  Bedford  St 
Schnabel  Bookbinding  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 

234  West  lithSteeet         "~"«~"^  *»^ 

UniTorsal    Bindoiy    &    Library    Supply    Co., 

Sprinffflold,  Mass. 
UniTcrsal  Pnblishinr  Syndicate,   Philadelphia, 

Pa.,  1215.29  North  13th  Street  ^  ^ 

F.  A.  Wacenfnehr  Bookbinding  Co.,  St  Leak. 

Mo.,  217-219  North  Third  Street  ^^ 
Wa^nyoord  A  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
Andrew  G.  Wirth,  Pittoborvh,  Pa., 

892  Sandosky  St,  N.  S. 
Henry  N.  Yercer,'  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

IM  North  11th  Street 


blliston  Mills 

Norwood.  Mass 


BOSTON,  931  ATLANTIC  AVENUB 
NEW    YORK,    2    W.    13th    STREET 
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Russian  Festivals  and  Cos- 
tunesf  or  Pageant  and  Dance 

CHALIPS  new  book,  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  art  shelves  of  every  library. 

The  art  student,  the  pageant  builder,  the 
costume  designer — if  his  subject  be  Russian 
— will  find  his  needs  all  met  within  its 
covers. 

A  Wealth  of  Pictom 

On  130  of  its  pages,  beautiful  examples 
of  Russian   peasant  art   in   costume,   em-- 
broideries,  furnishings  and  architecture  are 
displayed. 

Descriptioiis 

In  well  condensed  text  are  clear  de- 
scriptions of  the  picturesque  religious  and 
secular  festivals  of  old  Russia.  The  long- 
drawn-out  wedding  celebrations  are 
minutely  pictured,  and  the  tenderly  quaint 
Christmas  feast  which  awaits  the  rising  of 
the  "Star." 

Published  by 

LOUIS  H.  CHAUF 

163  West  57th  St.,  New  York 
Price,  $3,00  (postage  extra) 


jB  O  O  K  S  '  S  O  Q  K  S  •  B  O  O  k"s~1j  O  O  K  S -^ 


nc>iTr 


'FOR  LI  BR  ARIES 


S 


Nothing  But 
Books 

You  can  readily 
appreciate  the  ad- 
vantage of  dealing 
with  a  jobber  whose 
activities  are  con- 
fined to  the  distrib- 
ution of  books  — 
nothing  but   books. 

Our  Library  De- 
partment places  itfl 
facilities  at  your 
disposal. 


'mo(i5iel)ed£ninikBo(h<fdimhJm 
354  4^iWeNBVryC«K  At  26th  5t 


b  cS  o  K3-Bo6>Ks    eooK3  -BOOK  a 


Indianapolis.  He  talked  of  monkey  meat 
and  Barbadoes,  of  the  Taj  Mahal  and 
aeroplane  wrecks,  and  one  wcmdered  no 
longer  at  the  fascination  of  Jungle  Peace. 

Miss  Anna  G.  Hubbard,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  head  of  the  order  depart- 
ment of  the  Public  library  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  married  to  Mr  William 
Ruggles  Watterson,  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 9,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Their  future 
home  will  be  12388  Cedar  Road. 
Cleveland. 

Miss  Mary  S.  Wilkinson,  Pittsburgh 
'18,  has  been  appointed  sui>ervisor  of 
work  with  children  and  with  schools 
at  the  Hackley  public  library,  Mus- 
kegon, Michigan.  Miss  Wilkinson  was 
formerly  children's  librarian  in  the 
Legler  regional  branch  of  the  Chicago 
public  library. 

Jean  K.  Taylor,  N.  Y.  S.  L.  '20,  has 
been  appointed  reference  librarian  at 
the  Hackley  public  library,  Muskegon, 
Michigan.  Miss  Taylor  was  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  business  and  technical 
departments  at  the  Silas  Bronson  pub- 
lic library,  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

The  Library  Board  of  Minneapolis  has 
voted  to  proceed  at  once  on  a  new  li- 
brary building.  The  president  of  the 
board,  T.  B.  Walker,  has  given  to  the 
city  a  beautiful  site  and  his  entire  art 
collection,  which  will  be  housed  in  the 
new  building. 

Ruth  H.  Tobey,  Wisconsin  '17,  has 
received  an  appointment  as  assistant 
in  the  State  normal  school,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  She  is  to  be  directly 
in  charge  of  teaching  the  use  of  the 
library  to  Students,  and  organizing  a 
course  for  training  public  school  li- 
brarians. 

The  Indianapolis  public  library  is  to 
open  two  new  branch  libraries  by  the 
first  of  January,  1922.  One  of  these 
is  to  be  located  in  a  new  school  build- 
ing, and  will  be  the  first  branch  for 
colored  people  in  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis. Mrs  Lillian  Childress,  formerly 
librarian  of  the  Cherry  Street  branch 
in  Evansville,  Indiana,  is  to  be  libra- 
rian of  this  new  library.  The  other 
branch  will  be  located  in  a  cottage 
bungalo. 
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Robert  Frost,  recently  of  Vermont, 
has  established  his  residence  at  Ann 
Arbor,  having  accepted  a  fellowship  in 
poetry  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
The  founding  of  this  fellowship  and 
its  acceptance  by  a  poet  of  Frost*6  in- 
ternational reputation  adds  recognition 
and  impetus  to  a  movement  begun  by 
Percy  Mackaye  and  President  Hughes 
of  Miami.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  fellowship,  Mr  Frost  is  to  have  no 
academic  duties,  but  word  comes  that 
a  club  of  young  writers  has  already 
grown  up  about  him. 

A  plan  to  extend  Indianapolis  public 
library  service  to  the  City  hospital  is 
well  under  way.  Some  300  books  se- 
lected from  g^fts  to  the  library  during 
the  book  campaign  of  last  spring  have 
been  installed  at  the  hospital.  A  spe- 
cially constructed  rubber-tired  hospital 
book  wagon  has  been  contributed  by 
five  girls'  and  womens'  clubs.  The  li- 
brary staff  is  making  scrap  books  to 
be  used  in  the  City  hospital  libraries. 
The  completed  scrap  books  are  placed 
for  public  inspection  in  the  delivery 
room  of  the  Central  library,  with  the 
hope  that  patrons  may  also  be  inspired 
to  contribute  in  the  same  way. 

South 

Announcement  has  been  received  of 
the  recent  marriage  oif  Martha  Roberta 
Dulin,  Illinois  '18-19,  to  Frank  Mann 
Stewart,  October  30.  Their  home  is  at 
705  West  Eighth  street,  Austin,  Texas. 

Miss  Lucy  T.  Fuller  has  resigned 
as  children's  librarian  of  the  Rivington 
Street  branch  of  the  New  York  public 
library,  and  will  organize  the  County 
library  of  Harris  county,  Texas.  Har- 
ris county  is  the  third  in  the  state  to 
establish  a  county  library. 

West 

Marian  Hicks  Shaver,  Riverside  '21, 
has  been  appointed  children's  librarian 
in  the  Parmly  Billings  Memorial  library, 
Billings,  Montana. 

Kansas  now  has  184  public  libraries, 
of  which  92  are  tax  supported  and  92  are 
subscription  libraries.  Besides  these,  the 
state  has  29  college  and  imiversity  libra- 
ries, 7  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  lodge  libraries, 
and  13  government  or  state  institution 
libraries,  making  a  total  of  233  libraries. 


Two  Big   = 
Book  Bargains 


THE  AMERICAN   ARMY 
IN  FRANCE  1917-1919 

Text  by  Capt.  David  Grey,  with 
introduction  by  Lt.  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  40  full  nage  illustra- 
tions in  color  by  J.  F.  BOUCHOR, 
official  painter  to  the  French 
Army.     Folio,   paper  bound. 

PublisheVs  price,  $12.00.     #y|  Qfk 


Our  price 


VERDUN 


Text,  in  French,  by  Capt.  Delvert, 
with  preface  by  Marecnal  Petain. 
67  Illustrations  In  color  by  J.  F. 
BOUCHOR,  official  painter  to  the 
French  Army.    Folio*  paper  bound. 

Publishers'  price,  100  fr.       #o  e|> 
Our  price  vO«OU 


THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.^Inc 

Mjrrick  Bldg.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


I  Two  Hundred  Books  I 


* 


for 


* 


I        EVERY-DAY  USE        I 


IN 

THE   HOSPITAL 

Compiled  by 
ROSE  A.  O'CONNOR 

Hospital  Librarian 

SIOUX  CITY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

HOSPITAL  SERVICE 
NOVEMBER    1921 


A  list  compiled  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  use 
of  books  in  General  Hospitals,  based  on  .our  two 
years  experience  in  serving  the  seven  hospitals  of 
Sioux  City,  during  which  time  34,249  books  were 
reaa  by  convalescent  patients.  Useful  however, 
not  only  to  the  hospital  but  also  as  a  guide  to  the 
purchase  of  cheerful  books.  15  cents  per  copy. 
10  copies  $1.00.  Address,  Public  Library,  Siowc 
City,    Iowa. 
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Pacific  Coast 

Mrs  Charles  R.  Tayles  (Sara  Ride- 
out),  Riverside  '20,  has  been  employed 
as  assistant  in  the  Union  high-school, 
FuUerton,  Calif. 

Harriet  L.  Allen,  Wisconsin  '07,  has 
resigned  as  librarian  of  the  Public  li- 
brary, Houghton,  Michigan,  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  Public  library,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Mae  E.  Niemie,  Wisconsin  '20,  has 
resigned  as  branch  librarian  in  the 
Public  library,  Superior,  to  accept  a 
position  in  the  school  department  of 
the  Public  library,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Caroline  Orvis,  Illinois  '16-17,  has 
resigned  her  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  Public  library.  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
to  become  secretary  of  the  Information 
bureau  of  the  Extension  division,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota. 

Mrs  Theodora  R.  Brewitt,  formerly  li- 
brarian at  Alhambra  public  library,  now 
assistant  librarian  at  Long  Beach  public 
library,  will  teach  the  subjfect  Library 
Administration  in  the  winter  session  of 
the  Riverside  library  school. 

The  $30,000  addition  to  the  Riverside 
public  library  is  nearly  completed  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  January 
1.  The  Carnegie  Corporation  donated 
$25,000  towards  this  addition  and  $5000 
was  contributed  by  a  few  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Riverside. 

Miss  Mary  Kobetich,  Wisconsin  '18, 
municipal  reference  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Seattle,  since  1918,  has  re- 
signed to  become  librarian  of  the 
Stadium  high-school  library  in  Tacoma. 

Interest  in  the  proposed  new  library 
building  for  Los  Angeles  continues  to 
dgage  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
the  press  of  that  city. 

The  site  that  was  chosen  is  known 
as  the  Normal  Hill  site,  and  is  most 
desirable  both  as  to  location  and  situ- 
ation. The  choice  of  the  library  board 
will  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  City 
Council  as  the  property  is  under  the 
control  of  the  city  and  not  of  the  li- 
brary, but  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
choice  will  be  approved  unanimously. 


It  has  been  decided  to  submit  the 
call  for  architectural  plans  to  competi- 
tion, and  this  competition  is  not  to  be 
confined  to  architects  of  Los  Angeles. 
With  no  restrictions  in  money,  plans  or 
place  the  prospects  of  a  fine  piece  of 
work  are  encouraging. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Los  Angeles  gives  an  interesting  ac- . 
count  of  how  the  campaign  for  a  bond 
issue  of  $2,500,000  was  successfully  car- 
ried out.  At  the  time  of  the  voting  on 
this  bond  issue,  four  of  the  six  issues 
to  be  voted  on,  were  defeated,  while  the 
library  bonds  carried  by  the  largest  vote. 

A  gain  of  19%  in  circulation  is  noted 
among  the  153,784  card  holders.  This 
latter  includes  one  in  every  four  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  There  are  113 
special  agencies  for  the  distribution  of 
books,  thru  which  60%  of  the  total  cir- 
culation of  3,334,895v.  was  distributed. 
Volumes  on  the  shelves  number  428,185, 
of  which  16,677v.  are  in  25  foreign 
languages. 

Mary  K.  Ray,  Wisconsin  '07,  for  many 
years  in  library  work  in  Nebraska  but 
recently  in  the  Legislative  reference  de- 
partment of  the  State  library  of  Califor- 
nia, died  at  her  home  in  San  Diego,  De- 
cember 13. 

Canada 

Mrs  Flora  H.  Whyte,  Wisconsin 
'18,  is  cataloger  in  the  Public  library, 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

Archibald  F.  Jamieson,  N.  Y.  P.  L. 
*20-21,  has  been  appointed  assistant  li- 
brarian in  the  Provincial  library,  Ed- 
monton, Alberta. 


Help  Wanted — The  Cleveland  pub- 
lic library  desires  applications  for  po- 
sitions as  junior  assistants  and  assis- 
tants for  vacancies  in  the  main  library, 
in  branch  libraries,  in  catalog,  school 
and  children's  departments.  Applicants 
should  have  had  one  year  in  library 
school  or  a  number  of  years  library 
experience,  and  a  good  general  back- 
ground, a  genuine  interest  in  public  li- 
brary work  and  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop.   Initial  salaries,  $1200  to  $1600. 
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PUTNAMS'  LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT 

Offers  All  Libraries  an  Opportunity  to  Secure 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

From  One  Source 

Being  the  only  American  house  handhng  library  busi- 
ness that  has  its  own  London  branch  store,  English  books 
are  supplied  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

The  stock  of  our  Retail  Store  is  available  for  library 
orders  and  includes  books  of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly, 
intelligently,  and  accurately  and  our  prices  will  be  found 
satisfactory. 

Books  People  are  Talking  About 

TOWNS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  OLD  ENGLAND,  IRELAND  AND 
SCOTLAND 

Of  great  historical  Interest,  linking:  up  towns  of  the  New  World  with  the  Old. 

2  Vols.     Nearly  350  beautiful  Illus.     112.50 

A  FORTNIGHT  IN  NAPLES  ANDRE  MAUREL 

The  author  of  "Little  Cities  of  Italy"  conducts  the  reader  through  a  fascinating  and  en- 
chanted Naples.  120  Illus.,  16  Maps.     $3.00 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  RUSSIA         ELIZABETH  and  FRERE  CHAMPNEY 

The  sometimes  tragic,  often  magnificent,  always  romantic  etory  of  Russia,  from  the  9th 
Century  to  to-day.  8"*   57  Illus.     $5.00 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  KAWA  WALTER  E.  TRAPCOCK 

th<a    nvpr\work#»rl    .^niith    Rons 

12.00 


A  screaming  burlesque  on  the  books  of  the  overworked  South  Seas. 

17    Illus.    from    photographs. 


MIRRORS  OF  WASHINGTON 

The  fastest  selling  non-flction  book  on  the  market,  and  deservedly  so.         28  Illus.     $2.50. 

MIRRORS  OF  DOWNING  STREET 

The  book  on  English  Statesmen  that  made  "The  Gentleman  with  a  Duster"  famous. 

12  Illus.     12.50 

THE  GLASS  OF  FASHION 

English  society  flayed,  drawn  and  quartered  by  the  same  Gentleman.  8  Illus.     $2.50 

EMINENT  VICTORIANS  LYTTON  STRACHEY 

Biographical  sketches  of  four  great  Victorians,  by  the  author  of  "Queen  Victoria." 

6  Portraits.     $3.60 
T^ZJDV'E'       Df   A  VQ  Wow  Snccesses  oa  the  Stag«  whioli 

i  niVM^M^       rLd^\  1 0  Bead  as  WeU  as  they  Act 

DULCY  GEO.  5.  KAUFMAN  and  MARC  CONNELLY 

A  mirth-provoking  comedy  satire.     Introduction  by  Booth  Tarkington.  Illus.     ^l/to 

THE  WHITE  HEADED  BOY  LENNOX  ROBINSON 

A  briliant  comedy  of  Irish  life— entertaining  stage  directions.  $1.75 

THE  WANDERING  JEW  E.   TEMPLE  THURSTON 

Powerful  and  strikingly  new  treatment  of  the  old  legend.  Illus.     $1.75 
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Standards  in  Children's  Literature* 

Charles  M.  Curry,  professor  of  literature,  Indiana  State  normal  school 

Terre  Haute 


As  a  teacher  of  literature  in  a 
teacher-training  institution,  I  have  for 
many  years  been  esx)ecially  interested 
in  the  problems  of  literature  for  chil- 
dren. I  hope,  however,  that  I  shall 
not  be  accused  of  adding  anything  to 
the  pedagogical  incubus  that  has,  per- 
haps rightly  enough,  been  charged 
with  pressing  the  breath  of  life  out  of 
children's  books. 

The  standards  that  I  have  in  mind 
would  give  us  a  rich,  red-blooded  type 
of  book  for  children  instead  of  the  col- 
orless dummy  so  frequently  found  after 
all  that  the  wiseacres  object  to  has 
been  excised.  These  standards  would 
keep  Bluebeard,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
Puss  in  Boots,  the  traditional  tragic 
ending  of  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,  an 
occasional  cruel  stepmother,  the  story 
of  the  boy  who  played  tricks  on  the 
teacher,  or  who  ran  away  with  the 
circus,  and  all  the  delightful  absurdi- 
ties of  Mother  Goose.  I  have  too  much 
faith  in  children  to  believe  in  the  dread- 
ful results  that  have  been  guaranteed 
to  follow  such  liberalism. 

Of  course,  I  hasten  to  add  for  saf- 
ety's sake,  the  list  just  named  is  not  an 
exhaustive  one.  Intelligent  librarians 
and  teachers  alike  realize  that  it  takes 
many  kinds  of  literary  material  to  fill 
the  legitimate  demands  of  many  kinds 
of   minds.     But  much  more  emphasis 

♦Read  before  meeting  of  Normal  School 
librarians,  Chicago,  December  31,  1921,  and 
published  herein  by  vote  of  the  meeting. 


should  be  placed  upon  getting  children 
to  read  books  in  the  right  way  and  less 
energy  expended  in  trying  to  elimi- 
nate from  children's  books  those  very 
qualities  that  children  by  nature  insist 
upon  finding  there. 

The  importance  of  gliding  in  some 
proper  fashion  the  reading  of  children 
appears  at  once  when  we  review  some 
of  the  results  that  must  in  greater  or 
less  degree  come  from  books.  The 
book  will  have  some  effect  upon  the 
diction  and  language  structure  of  the 
child.  Books  may  greatly  influence  the 
general  "tone"  of  the  reader's  mind, 
hence  the  danger  of  confining  the 
books  read  too  exclusively  to  one  type. 
Books  will  furnish  concrete  instances 
of  character  and  action  to  be  imitated 
or  avoided,  most  effective  when  the 
ethical  intention  is  not  too  apparent. 
In  general  any  book  of  value  widens 
the  horizon  of  the  child's  mind  by  en- 
larging his  sympathies  or  extending 
the  grasp  of  his  thought,  and  thus 
plays     its     part     in     the     educational 

process. 

*     *     * 

What  constitutes  a  good  book  for 
children?  Our  starting  point  may  well 
be  a  passage  from  John  Macy's  A 
Child's  Guide  to  Reading: 

When  "juveniles"  are  really  good,  parents 
read  them  after  the  children  have  gone  to 
bed.  r  do  not  know  whether  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby  is  catalogued  by  the  careful  librarian 
as  a  book  for  boys,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
book    for   men.     I    dare    say    that   a    good 
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many  pairs  of  eyes  that  have  passed  over 
the  pages  of  Mr  John  T.  Trowbridge  and 
Elijah  Kellogg  and  Louisa  M.  Alcott  have 
been  old  enough  to  wear  spectacles.  And 
if  Mrs  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  ever  thought 
that  in  Timothy's  Quest  and  Rebecca  she 
was  writing  books  especially  for  the  young, 
adult  readers  have  long  since  claimed  her 
for  their  own.  I  have  enjoyed  Mr  A.  S. 
Pier's  tales  of  the  boys  at  St.  Timothy's, 
though  he  planned  them  for  younger  readers. 
We  are  told  on  good  authority  that  5"/. 
Nicholas  and  The  Youth's  Companion  ap- 
pear in  households  where  there  are  no  chil- 
dren, and  they  give  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  space  to  serial  stores  written  for 
young  people.  Between  good  "juveniles" 
and  good  books  for  grown  persons  there  is 
not  much  essential  difference. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  assume  that 
there  is  some  definite  line  which  sepa- 
rates books  for  the  child  from  books 
for  the  adult.  Mr  H.  W.  Boynton  has 
well  said  that  there  is  "No  separate 
standard  of  taste  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  books  written  for 
children.  To  be  •  of  permanent  use, 
they  must  possess  literary  quality; 
that  is,  they  must  be  wholesouled, 
broad,  mature  in  temper,  however  sim- 
ple they  may  need  to  be  in  theme  and 
manner." 

"The  whole  practice,"  says  Paul  El- 
mer More,  "of  writing  down  to  the 
supposed  level  of  the  child  is  mis- 
taken." 

"When  you  are  writing  for  children," 
says  Anatole  France,  "do  not  assume 
a  style  for  the  occasion.  Think  your 
best  and  write  your  best.  Let  the 
whole  thing  live." 

These  quotations  contain,  I  think,  the 
gist  of  the  whole  question.  If  an  au- 
thor writes  a  book  for  the  sheer  joy  of 
giving  expression  to  some  vision  that 
has  taken  possession  of  himself  he  is 
on  the  way  to  interest  both  adult  and 
child. 

4r       ♦       % 

The  growing  complexities  of  modern 
life,  the  multiplication  of  books,  the 
multiplication  of  libraries,  are  all 
movements  that  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
modern  habit  of  preserving  books  of 
all  sorts  makes  the  problems  connected  . 
with  their  practical  use  unusually  dif- 
ficult.   The  megaphonic  nature  of  the 


world  in  which  we  live  requires  an  un- 
usual noise  to  attract  much  attention. 
Publishers,  sometimes  even  authors 
themselves,  adopt  the  megaphone  as 
the  proper  method  of  advertising.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  people's 
standards  in  all  fields,  that  of  books 
as  well  as  those  of  religion,  domestic 
and  international '  politics,  educational 
theory,  and  others,  are  often  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  confusion. 

I  am  quite  clear  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  librarians  of  the  present  day  oc- 
cupy a  strategic  position  in  the  eternal 
warfare  between  culture  and  ignorance. 
More  and  more  these  men  and  women 
are  becoming  expert  advisers  of  those 
who  use  libraries,  whether  the  users 
are  seeking  merely  to  find  out  the  ex- 
act leng^  of  the  longest  river  in  the 
world,  or  to  find  an  interesting  detec- 
tive story,  or  to  find  something,  poem 
or  essay,  that  will  fit  some  mood  of 
extreme  spiritual  exaltation.  It  is  the 
supreme  business  of  the  librarian  to 
help  the  right  people  get  into  touch 
with  the  right  books. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

Some  years  ago  Mr  Hilaire  Belloc 
in  a  brief  article  in  The  New  Witness  on 
"Children's  Literature"  laid  down  with 
remarkable  clearness  the  basic  qualities 
of  such  writing: 

Children  in  the  past  liked  a  certain  kind 
of  verse  and  a  certain  kind  of  prose;  they 
like  the  same  kind  now;  they  will  Uke  the 
same  kind  in  the  future.  The  characteristics 
of  the  verse  are  terseness,  simplicity,  im- 
probability, and  finality  as  to  theme,  with 
a  strongly  emphasized  lilt.  There  is  some- 
thing indelible  for  the  memory  as  to  form, 
the  theme  is  not  so  important  as  the  man- 
ner, some  of  it  is  actually  meaningless,  none 
of  it  has  any  complexity  of  incident. 

In  the  case  of  the  prose  there  must  al- 
ways be  injustice  and  peril,  the  one  over- 
come, the  other  solved  m  the  end.  This  is 
even  true  of  the  jocular  stories,  where  some 
sense  of  justice  satisfied  is  always  apparent. 
In  such  stories  there  is  no  incident,  person 
or  thing  introduced  except  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  plot.  It  is  a  canon  in  this  sort 
of  literature,  Mr.  ^  Belloc  points  out,  that 
there  are  no  descriptions  of  scenery,  or  dis- 
cussions upon  society  and  morals. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Mr  Belloc 
has  here  enumerated  the  qualities  that 
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arc  found  in  folk  verse  and  folk  story. 
We  have  long  recognized  these  as  the 
ideal  forms  for  very  young  listeners, — 
and  some  simplified  forms  of  them  we 
are  constantly  using  for  very  young 
readers.  The  primitive  outlook  of  the 
folk  mind  is  close  to  that  of  the  mod- 
em child.  Their  verses  and  tales  were 
for  entertainment  first.  Passed  on 
orally,  only  those  survived  that  could 
stand  the  most  destructive  of  all  tests, 
— ^their  power  to  interest  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  The  oral  telling  led 
to  the  constant  elimination  of  all  ele- 
ments that  disturbed  the  immediacy  of 
the  appeal.  Thru  the  generations  these 
verses  and  tales  were  rounded  and  pol- 
ished until  they  attained  a  perfection 
that  is  still  the  wonder  of  our  sophis 
ticated  age. 

Here  then  are  the  ultimate  touch- 
stones by  which  our  modern  literature 
for  children  is  tested.  It  is  first  of  al! 
fanciful  in  nature.  Things  that  never 
were  on  land  or  sea  make  the  most 
natural  appeal.  The  magic  of  "The 
Sleeping  Beauty  of  the  Wood"  is  re- 
peated over  and  over  in  various  forms. 
From  Perrault's  Tales  of  Our  Mother 
Goose,  thru  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
and  on  to  Dr  Dolittle,  this  fanciful 
quality  reigns  supreme.  The  most  un- 
real thing  to  the  younger  children  is 
the  prosaic  real. 

Again  let  us  note  that  the  best  litera- 
ture for  children  is  produced  in  mod- 
ern times  by  writers  who,  like  Peter 
Pan,  have  never  grown  up.  In  fact, 
one  might  say  with  more  than  a  smat- 
tering of  truth  that  Barrie's  great  ap- 
peal to  grown-up  folks  is  his  marvelous 
power  of  viewing  things  not  thru  a 
glass  darkly  but  face  to  face  as  chil- 
dren view  them.  The  child's  point  of 
view  is  the  human  point  of  view  as  op- 
posed to  the  sophisticated  conven- 
tions and  taboos  of  a  materialized 
civilization. 

It  is  important  to  hold  fast  to  this 
standard  suggested  by  tlie  naive  atti- 
tude that  produced  the  folk  rhymes, 
ballads,  tales,  proverbs,  fables,  and 
myths.     The  folk  £aw  things  simply 


and  directly.  The  complex,  analytic, 
questioning  mind  is  not  yet,  either  in 
or  out  of  stories.  The  motives  from 
which  people  act  are  to  them  plain  and 
not  mixed.  Characters  are  good  or 
bad.  They  feel  no  need  of  elaborately 
explaining  their  joys  and  sorrows. 
Such  and  such  experiences  come  with 
the  day's  work.  "Tomorrow  to  fresh 
woods,  and  pastures  new."  The  zest 
of  life  with  them  is  emphatic.  Their 
humor  is  fresh,  unbounded,  sincere; 
there  is  no  trace  of  cynicism.  In  folk 
literature  we  do  not  feel  the  presence 
of  a  writer  who  is  mightily  concerned 
about  maintaining  his  reputation  for 
wisdom,  originality,  or  style.  Hence 
the  freedom  from  any  restraining  after 
effect,  of  artificiality.  In  the  midst  of 
a  life  limited  to  fundamental  needs, 
their  literature  deals  with  fundamen- 
tals. On  the  whole,  it  was  a  literature 
for  entertainment.  A  more  learned  up- 
per class  may  have  concerned  itself 
about  "problems"  and  "purposes,"  as 
the  whole  world  does  now,  but  the  lit- 
erature had  no  such  interests  con- 
sciously forcing  themselves  upon  the 
attention. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  world,  to  leave  aside  its  gains, 
constantly  loses  certain  secrets  as  the 
price  of  an  advancing  civilization. 
Just  as  constantly  there  recur  wistful 
longings  for  the  simplicities  left  by  the 
way.  Attempts  are  made  to  recapture 
the  old  sense  of  wonder,  sometimes 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  Ir 
these  attempts  we  may  travel  all  the 
way  from  the  delightful  nonsense  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland  and  the  "travel- 
ers' tales"  of  Baron  Munchausen  to  the 
profound  seriousness  of  The  King  of 
the  Golden  River.  We  may  live  in  the 
rich  fancies  of  Barrie,  who  has  been 
mentioned,  and  of  Maeterlinck  in  The 
Blue  Bird,— fancies  at  the  same  time 
deHcate  as  the  promise  of  spring  and 
brilliant  as  the  fruitions  of  summer. 
One  may  be  blown  away  to  the  land 
of  Oz,  he  may  lose  his  shadow  with 
Peter  Schlemil,  he  may  outdo  the 
magic  carpet  with  his  Traveling-Cloak, 
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he  may  visit  the  courts  of  kings  with 
his  Granny's  Wonderful  Chair;  Miss 
Muffet  will  invite  us  to  her  Christ- 
mas party,  while  Lemuel  Gulliver  will 
conduct  us  to  lands  not  marked  in  the 
school  atlas. 

It  is  inevitable  that  much  modern 
writing  for  children  should  reflect  the 
saddened  and  somber  outlook  of  our 
modern  recognition  of  the  presence  of 
much  human  misery  in  the  world.  In 
Oscar  Wilde's  little  masterpiece,  The 
Happy  Prince,  the  very  sensitive  child 
is  sometimes  pained  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  grown-up  who  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  selecting  lit- 
erature for  children  should  keep  this 
fact  in  mind  and  should  not  include  too 
many  expressions  of  a  mood  that  is  a 
result  of  more  contact  with  the  world 
than  a  child  can  understandingly  com- 
prehend. 

Let  us  in  our  search  for  standards 
take  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the 
acknowledged  master  of  the  modern 
story  for  children,  and  ask  ourselves, 
What  are  the  sources  of  his  success? 
Genius  is  always  unexplainable  except 
in  terms  of  itself,  but  some  things  are 
clear.  To  begin  with,  he  makes  a 
mark — drives  down  a  peg:  "There 
came  a  soldier  marching  along  the 
high  road — one,  hvo!  one,  two!"  and  you 
are  off.  No  backing  and  filling,  no 
jockeying  for  position,  no  elaborate 
setting  of  the  stage.  The  story  is  the 
thing!  Next,  the  language  is  the  lan- 
guage of  common  oral  speech,  free  and 
unrestrained.  The  rigid  forms  of  the 
grammar  are  eschewed.  There  is  no 
beating  around  the  bush.  Seeing  thru 
the  eyes  of  the  child,  he  uses  the  lan- 
guage that  is  natural  to  such  sight: 
"Aha!  there  sat  the  dog  with  eyes  as 
big  as  mill-wheels."  In  quick  dramatic 
fashion  the  story  unrolls  before  your 
vision :  "So  the  soldier  cut  the  witch's 
head  off.  There  she  lay  I"  No  agoniz- 
ing over  the  cruelty  of  it,  the  lack  of 
sympathy.  It  is  a  joke  after  the  child's 
own  heart,  and  with  a  hearty  laugh  at 
this  end  to  an  imposter,  the  listener 
is  on  with  the  story.    The  logic  is  the 


log^c  of  childhood:  "And  everyone 
could  see  she  was  a  real  Princess,  for 
she  was  so  lovely."  When  Andersen 
deals  with  some  of  the  deeper  truths  of 
existence,  as  in  The  Nightingale  or 
The  Ugly  Duckling,  he  still  manages 
to  throw  it  all  into  the  form  that  is 
natural  and  convincing  and  simple  to 
the  child.  He  never  mounts  a  pedestal 
and  becomes  a  grown  up  philosopher. 
Perhaps  Andersen's  secret  lay  in  the 
fact  that  some  fairy  godmother  invest- 
ed him  at  birth  with  a  power  to  see 
things  so  completely  as  a  child  sees 
them  that  he  never  questioned  the  dig- 
nity of  the  method.  In  few  of  his 
stories  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  con- 
straint due  to  a  conscious  attempt  to 
write  down  to  the  understanding  of 
children. 

It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  all 
fanciful  stories  for  children  succeed 
just  in  proportion  to  their  success  in 
reaching  the  model  set  by  Andersen. 
Andrew  Lang  in  his  Green  Fairy  Book 
(a  classic  collection)  says  that  "there 
are  not  many  people  now,  perhaps 
there  are  none,  who  can  write  really 
good  fairy  tales,  because  they  do  not 
believe  enough  in  their  own  stories, 
and  because  they  want  to  be  wittier 
than  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to  make 
them." 

To  return  again  to  Mr  Belloc,  we 
find  him  saying: 

As  to  writing  really  good  rhymes  and 
really  good  stories,  that  is,  of  course,  no 
more  to  be  taught,  and  such  a  gift  is  no 
more  to  be  analyzed,  than  the  corresponding 
gift  of  thum*b-nail  sketching.  A  very  few 
people  can  do  it.  All  the  remaining  millions 
cannot  do  it;  and  those  who  can  do  it  have 
no  idea  what  it  is  in  them  that  gives  them 
such  power. 

Nevertheless  even  for  those  who  can  do  it, 
there  is  one  plain  rule,  although  it  is  a 
negative  one;  which  is,  never  to  embroider, 
and  never  to  be  "on  one  side"  whether 
through  irony  or  by  any  other  form  of 
allusion.  You  can,  of  course,  if  you  like, 
have  a  parallel  in  your  mind  and  you  can 
be  trying  to  teach  another  lesson  than  that 
which  your  story  may  convey  to  the  child. 
That  is  your  own  business.  But,  if  you  allow 
such  things  to  come  between  you  and  your 
childish  audience  you  are  done  for.  Children 
Icnow  exactly  where  they  are  in  matters  of 
the  soul.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
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Now  some  may  say  to  me:  If  ihis  is  so, 
what  ahout  the  success  of  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Hans  Andersen,  and  The  Rose  and  the  Ring? 
The  answer  is  simple  enough.  Andersen's 
stories  and  Thackeray's  tale  are  stories 
which  a  child  can  read  as  stories  by  them- 
selves; and  the  fact  that  the  author,  being 
a  grown  man,  has  chosen  to  wink  at  other 
grown-ups  in  the  telling  does  not  interfere 
at  all  with  the  straightforward  tale,  which 
alone  the  child  demands.  In  The  Rose  and 
the  Ring  you  have  peril  overcome  and  in- 
justice righted. 

Mr  Belloc  finds  Gulliver's  Travels  a 
still  better  example  of  what  he  means. 

No  child  cares  twopence  about  Laputa, 
and  I  never  met  one  who  cared  about 
Houyhnhnms.  But  when  it  comes  to  all  the 
adventures  among  very  little  people  and  very 
bi^  people  there  you  have  exactly  what  the 
child  wants;  and  note  that  there  is  peril 
overcome  in  both  these  stories,  and,  to  some 
extent,  injustice  put  right. 
♦     *     * 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  value  of 
history  and  biography,  especially  the 
latter,  among  books  for  children.  A 
good  biography  has  all  the  charm  of  a 
story  built  around  a  single  character 
and  the  added  interest  of  the  assur- 
ance that  the  subject  is  of  like  nature 
to  the  reader.  The  great  charm  of  bi- 
ography for  both  young  and  old  is  in 
its  perfect  concreteness.  Nothing  fas- 
cinates like  the  story  of  a  real  person 
at  grips  with  realities.  Nothing  in- 
spires like  the  story  of  a  hard- won  vic- 
tory over  difficulties.  Here  are  in- 
stances of  men  and  women,  our  own 
kindred,  facing  great  crises  in  the 
physical  or  moral  realm  with  the  calm 
courage  and  the  clear  mind  of  which 
we  have  dreamed.  Here  are  others 
who  have  fought  the  brave  fight  in  op- 
position to  the  stupidities  and  long- 
entrenched  prejudices  of  their  fellows. 
Here  are  still  others  who  have  wrested 
from  nature  her  innermost  secrets, 
who  have  won  for  us  immunity  against 
lurking  diseases  and  dangers,  who 
have  labored  successfully  against  great 
odds  to  make  life  more  safe,  more 
comfortable,  or  more  beautiful.  All 
these  records  of  real  accomplish- 
ment appeal  to  the  youthful  spirit  of 
emulafion. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  field  in  which 


books  of  high  quality  for  children  are 
so  lacking.  Fortunately  the  mere  rec- 
ord itself  is  generally  sufficient.  There 
are  the  heroic  figures  that  hover  on  the 
border  line  between  reality  and  legend, 
— Leonidas,  who  held  the  pass,  Wil- 
liam Tell,  Bruce.  There  are  the  travel- 
ers with  whom  we  may  visit  won- 
derlands quite  as  remarkable  as  any 
in  romance, — Marco  Polo,  Columbus, 
Captain  Cook,  Stanley,  and  the  brave 
Scott  in  his  tragic  dash  for  the  South 
Pole.  From  our  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary history  there  are  subjects 
without  limit.  From  our  later  history, 
Lincoln  offers  an  almost  inexhaustible 
treasure.  And  here  we  have  in  the  bi- 
ographies by  Miss  Tarbell  and  by  Miss 
Nicolay  books  that  at  least  approach 
the  ideal  in  method  of  treatment. 

As  might  be  expected  in  an  indus- 
trial age  the  stories  of  famous  inven- 
tions never  fail  of  interest.  Stephen- 
son and  the  locomotive.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  and  the  safety  lamp,  Whitney 
and  the  cotton  gin,  Marconi  and  the 
wonders  of  wireless  communication, 
the  Wright  brothers  and  the  airplane, 
Edison  and  the  incandescent  light  and 
the  motion  picture, — these  illustrate 
the  riches  of  the  field. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  plainsmen, 
— Kit  Carson,  Daniel  Boone,  Buffalo 
Bill. 

Among  women  there  is  the  supreme 
favorite  for  biographical  story — ^Joan 
of  Arc.  There  is  Florence  Nightin- 
gale,— the  lady  with  the  lamp.  And 
more  recently  Helen  Keller's  Story  of 
my  life  has  become  a  classic  source  of 
material. 

We  may  close  this  appeal  by  calling 
attention  to  the  inspiring  careers  spent 
in  bettering  the  conditions  under 
which  people  live.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Col.  George  E.  Waring, 
the  sanitary  engineer  who  really 
cleaned  the  streets  of  New  York ;  Gen- 
eral Gorgas,  who  led  in  the  conquest 
of  the  great  yellow  fever  plague;  Dr 
Wilfred  Grenfell,  still  spending  his  life 
for  the  natives  of  bleak  Labrador; 
Louis  Pasteur,  French  scientist,  who 
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found  out  for  us  how  to  preserve  milk 
and  how  to  escape  the  dread  hydro- 
phobia. Young  people  are  full  of  the 
latent  spirit  of  service  and  the  story 
of  such  careers  are  of  immense  value 
in  turning  this  power  into  fruitful 
fields. 

I  have  only  roughly  sketched  the 
possibilities  of  this  rich  field.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  writers  of  merit  will 
cultivate  it  more  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  Above  everything  else,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  doing  so  they  will 
give  us  simple  and  complete  records  of 
5ie  life  treated,  instead  of  picking  out 
a  few  high  points. 

♦    ♦    * 

A  wise  mother  of  whom  I  know 
placed  on  the  wall  of  her  young  son's 
room  a  single  picture.  It  was  a  por- 
trait in  oils  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It 
had  come  down  from  a  grandfather 
who  had  mighty  faith  in  Lincoln. 
There  was  no  lecturing  of  the  boy  on 
what  he  ought  to  see  in  this  portrait, 
on  how  he  ought  to  drink  in  inspira- 
tion from  it.  The  portrait  was  simply 
given  a  fair  chance  and  left  to  do  its 
own  work.  And  the  instinctive  wis- 
dom of  that  mother  has  been  amply 
justified.  As  in  Hawthorne's  famous 
story,  this  boy  has  seemed  to  draw 
constantly  upon  the  strength  of  those 
uncouth  features.  He  has  become  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  Lincoln's  career 
as  a  boy  and  as  a  man.  In  school  his 
companions  look  to  him  as  widely  in- 
formed on  all  questions  of  Lincoln's 
time. 

A  ^ood  book  can  powerfully  influ- 
ence its  readers  only  when  given  a 
good  chance.  There  must  not  be  too 
many  distractions.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
overwhelm  a  child  with  many  books, 
as  we  too  often  do.  Comparatively 
small,  well-chosen  groups  of  books  are 
certain  to  be  more  effective  than  large 
miscellaneous  collections. 

Again,  one  of  the  troublesome  mat- 
ters in  directing  the  reading  of  chil- 
dren is  that  of  securing  the  right  con- 
ditions for  getting  the  maximum  re- 
sults.   We  all  know  how  some  particu- 


lar book  eluded  us  until  by  a  certain 
combination  of  circumstances  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  book  to  really 
reach  us.  Children,  like  grown-ups, 
make  their  choices  in  most  whimsical 
fashion.  There  is  a  tendency  for  chil- 
dren to  demand  in  their  books  what 
they  get  in  the  motion  picture — a  few" 
vivid  flashes  with  little  beyond  the  mo- 
mentary ticklings  of  the  mind.  Not 
only,  then,  should  books  have  a  chance 
to  do  their  work  unhampered, — very 
often  the  cooperation  of  other  readers 
or  of  an  interested  parent  or  librarian 
or  teacher  will  enable  a  book,  even  one 
not  of  classic  grade,  to  accomplish  re- 
sults of  the  highest  educational  value. 
The  old  time  custom  of  family-group 
reading  should  not  be  allowed  to  pas? 
entirely  away. 

A  good  illustration  of  this  point  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention.  A  father 
read  with  his  boys  Hugh  Pendexter's 
Red  Belts.  This  book,  I  presume, 
would  hardly  be  classed  as  a  classic, 
nor  would  it  necessarily  be  grouped 
with  children's  fiction.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  vivid  presentation  of  the  ro- 
mantic career  of  Alexander  Macgil- 
livray,  the  proud  half-breed  king  of  the 
Creek  Indians,  in  his  various  ambi- 
tions and  visionary  schemes.  By 
means  of  a  large  map  hanging  on  the 
wall  the  geographical  and  historical 
background  of  the  tale  became  so  vivid 
and  fascinating  that  the  figures  of  the 
story  stood  out  in  marked  relief.  An 
air  of  excited  expectancy  hung  over  the 
entire  household  as  the  periods  of  the 
reading  approached.  Debates  often 
halted  the  progress  of  the  story  until 
some  questionable  point  had  been 
settled. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  impression 
made  by  a  book  read  in  this  fashion 
will  never  be  completely  lost. 
♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  ideal  writer  for  children  is  one 
who  has  not  forgotten  his  own  child- 
hood— who  can  still  remember  it  vivid- 
ly enough  to  relive  it  as  he  writes 
down  the  things  that  delight  the  eter- 
nal child  in  man. 
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I 

The  reasons  for  library  publicity  are 
quickly  summarized: 

A  public  library  usually  depends  in 
the  long  run  for  its  prosperity  and 
usefulness  on  what  the  public  thinks  of 
it.  What  the  public  thinks  of  it  de- 
pends in  turn  not  only  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  books  and  the  service,  but 
also  upon  what  the  library  does  to 
make  its  books  and  service  known. 

Good  service  must  absolutely  under- 
lie successful  publicity.  Furthermore, 
no  better  publicity  is  possible  than  the 
good  opinion  of  readers  passed  along 
by  word  of  mouth.  But  our  friends 
may  forget  to  talk  about  us ;  our  popu- 
lation may  grow  or  change  too  fast 
for  word-of-mouth  to  keep  up  with  it; 
and  there  are  some  important  things 
which  libraries  have  to  say,  especially 
in  regard  to  their  needs,  which  are  not 
adapted  to  personal  passing  along. 

Even  the  library  which  pleads  that 
it  is  too  busy  to  advertise  may  perhaps 
profitably  consider  whether  the  very  • 
intenseness  of  its  activity  does  not  in- 
dicate a  need  of  some  kind — more 
books,  a  larger  staflf,  better  equipment. 
a  new  building,  more  branches — some- 
thing in  short  that  money  can  procure. 
The  pubHc  has  the  money. 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to 
suggest  some  principles  and  methods 
for  attacking  the  problem  of  library 
publicity  in  a  systematic  way. 

The  elements  which  enter  into  suc- 
cessful library  publicity  are  four, — 
namely,  the  public,  the  library,  the 
iness<ige,  and  the  mediums  and  meth- 
ods for  conveying  the  message.  The 
publicity  campaign  is  the  synthesis  or 
combination  of  these  elements  for  a 
special  end. 

♦Paper  read  in  condensed  form  at'  the 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  library  association, 
Yellow  Springs,  October  18-20,  1921,  as  the 

feneral  report  of  the  Publicity  committee. 
Reprints  will  be  made,  therefore  comment 
or  celticism  is  invited.  Two  other  parts 
will  follow. 
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In  planning  publicity,  the  first  thing 
to  take  into  account  is  our  public,  the 
number  of  it  and  where  to  find  it. 
Census  and  school  figures  will  give 
numbers.  For  the  geography  of  the 
situation,  mark  on  a  map  with  pins  or 
shading  the  distribution  of  population. 
At  the  same  time  note  areas  occupied 
by  special  groups  of  the  population, 
as  foreigners;  mark  the  positions  of 
schools.  In  other  words,  if  you  have 
never  made  a  library  survey  of  your 
community,  make  it  now. 

Next  compare  your  registration  fig- 
ures with  the  figures  of  population  and 
your  file  of  readers'  j^ddresses  with  the 
map.  This  should  give  a  good  notion 
of  the  size  of  the  task  ahead. 

Now  let  us  see  how  our  public  is 
organized.  Whenever  a  community 
develops  some  object  of  public  or 
popular  interest,  people  are  apt  to 
form  some  sort  of  organization  to  look 
after  it.  Hence  we  have  schools, 
churches,  church  societies,  charitable 
societies,  hospitals,  social  and  fraternal 
orders,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  Grange,  women's  clubs,  patriotic 
societies.  Boy  Scouts,  public  officials, 
and  so  on. 

What  is  the  significance  of  these  to 
the  librarian?  Each  of  these  groups 
has  its  leader,  its  moving  spirits,  its 
meeting  place  where  it  can  be  ad- 
dressed, its  mailing  list,  and  sometimes 
its  sx)ecial  bulletin  or  organ.  Probably 
most  of  them  afford  a  chance  to  trade 
library  service  for  useful  acquaintance 
and  opportunity  for  reaching  a  num- 
ber of  people  thru  their  special  interest 
If  a  library  is  not  certain  that  it  is  in 
touch  with  at  least  the  most  important 
groups  of  its  community,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  undertake  to  compile  a  list 
of  organizations  and  their  leaders.  Not 
all  will  be  worth  while  following  up 
but  there  will  be  a  useful  remnant  to 
work  on^  As  one  result,  consider 
merely  the  basis  one  would  have  for  a 
select  mailing  list. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  or- 
ganized public,  may  I  call  attention 
especially  to  one  group  which  seems 
to  be  rather  generally  neglected, 
namely,  public  officials.  These  people 
are,  in  the  first  place,  public  servants, 
and  a  service  to  them  reacts  to  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  community.  In 
the  next  place,  they  frequently  control 
the  library  income,  so  that  to  cultivate 
them  by  legitimate  library  service,  as 
by  notifying  them  of  new  books  on 
municipal  matters,  would  seem  to  be 
common  worldly  wisdom. 

Now  let  us  analyze  our  community 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  way  in 
which  it  earns  its  daily  bread. 

Take  first  the  retail  store.  What 
goes  on  in  it?  tfuying  stock,  selling, 
advertising,  window  dressing,  book- 
keeping, and  credit  work.  In  the  small 
store,  all  these  activities  may  be  unit- 
ed in  one  man.  In  the  big  establish- 
ment, they  will  be  distributed  among 
many  individuals. 

Then  consider  a  typical  manufactur- 
ing concern.  It  has  an  office  force  in- 
cluding manager,  clerks,  accountants, 
stenographers,  purchasing  agent,  ad- 
vertising manager,  sales  manager,  etc. 
In  its  engineering  departments  are  de- 
signers and  draftsmen.  In  the  shops 
are  patternmakers,  foundrymen,  ma- 
chinists and  shop  hands. 

Turn  to  the  building  trades.  What 
goes  into  a  house?  Carpentry,  ma- 
sonry, electrical  work,  painting,  plumb- 
ing, etc. 

Now  you  are  saying,  "This  is  all  true 
enough,  but  why  mention  it?"  Be- 
cause, first  of  all,  aside  from  its  value 
as  a  guide  in  bookbuying,  any  device 
which  helps  us  to  break  up  in  our 
minds  the  gray,  general  mass  of  the 
community  and  to  realize  its  diversity 
of  interests  is  worth  while.  Secondly 
the  knowledge  which  comes  from  such 
an  analysis  gives  us  confidence  in  ad- 
vertising certain  kinds  of  books  and 
service.  Third,  it  enables  us  to  make 
our  message  more  specific  and  hence 
more  forceful.     Fourth,   in   compiling 


lists,  it  helps  us  to  choose,  group,  and 
annotate  our  titles  intelligently. 

To  gain  a  notion  of  the  number  of 
men  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
building  trades  in  smaller  towns,  one 
should  be  able  to  get  help  from  friendly 
manufacturers  and  contractors,  union 
officials,  the  board  of  trade  or  its 
equivalent,  and  the  local  editor. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  fundamen- 
tal unit  of  the  community,  namely,  the 
family.  What  are  the  fundamental  in- 
terests of  the  family?  Can  books  ap- 
peal to  them? 

The  normal  family  implies  at  once 
a  mother  and  children.  The  mother  is 
deeply  concerned  with  those  children, 
their  birth,  feeding,  training,  amuse- 
ment and  education.  Any  commodity 
which  promises  to  improve  the  well- 
being  and  happiness  of  the  child,  com- 
mands at  once  the  interested  attention 
of  any  normal  mother  and  to  a  less 
intense  degree,  that  of  most  fathers. 
Parents  who  cannot  be  appealed  to  di- 
rectly can  often  be  influenced  thru  their 
children.  That  is  one  reason  why, 
from  the  standpoint  of  simple  public- 
ity, talks  and  stories  to  children  are 
so  important.  In  one  campaign  for  a 
new  library  it  was  actually  found  that 
families  with  children  were  usually 
favorable  to  the  library  idea  as  an  in- 
cidental result  of  the  library's  regular 
work  with  children. 

In  the  next  place,  the  mother  is  im- 
mediately responsible  for  the  comfort, 
beauty,  and  smooth  working  of  the 
household  and  is  hospitable  to  sugges- 
tions which  she  recognizes  to  be  con- 
structive and  labor-saving.  Advertis- 
ing people  recognize  this  in  pushing 
laundry  machinery,  vacuum  sweepers, 
soap  powders  and  other  household  de- 
vices. I  wonder  whether  most  libra- 
ries perceive  here  an  opportunity?  One 
method  which  seems  applicable  to 
mothers'  clubs  is  that  of  book  talks 
demonstrated  with  the  books  them- 
selves. Doubtless  many  librarians  can 
speak  on  this  point  from  experience. 

Again,  the  mother  of  small  children 
often  has  limited  opportunities  for  out- 
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side  amusement.  The  newspaper,  a 
couple  of  women's  magazines,  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  are  likely  to 
constitute  the  extent  of  her  literary  re- 
sources. She  is  the  logical  target  for 
the  book  agent.  Is  the  library  seri- 
ously competing  with  him? 

Children's  reading  concerns  the 
mother.  Children's  Book  Week  af- 
fords an  excellent  occasion  for  address- 
ing a  library  message  to  mothers  ex- 
plaining what  the  library  tries  to  do 
for  mothers,  and  why. 

As  soon  as  a  family  is  organized,  the 
question  of  personal  health  assumes 
new  importance.  In  the  Cleveland 
public  library,  we  find  that  our  list  on 
personal  health  is  very  popular. 

Thrift,  too,  is  likely  to  be  a  matter 
of  importance  to  beginning  families, 
more  so  than  to  unmarried  people.  We 
were  recently  obliged  to  reprint  such 
a  list  within  about  a  year  of  its  first 
publication.  Both  this  and  the  health 
lists  were  experiments  in  diagnosing 
what  the  public  was  interested  in. 

If  we  may  consider  the  family  as  the 
molecule  of  society,  then  we  may  re- 
gard the  individual  as  the  atom. 

This  is  no  place  to  go  deeply  into 
social  psychology,  but  there  are  two 
thoughts  which  as  planners  of  library 
advertising  we  shall  find  profitable  to 
keep  in  mind.  The  first  is  that  the 
primitive  desires  in  people  are  ordi- 
narily the  strongest.  Hunger,  sex, 
love  of  offspring,  desire  for  bodily  com- 
fort, desire  for  amusement — these  are 
the  things  which  move  people  to  action 
most  surely.  The  desire  for  knowl- 
edge and  the  love  of  books  are  late  and 
occasional  growths.  You  must  not  ex- 
pect the  same  returns  from  an  appeal 
to  the  latter  motives  as  from  ian  appeal 
to  the  former. 

For  example,  a  list  of  novels  has 
naturally  a  strong  appeal  because  most 
novels  appeal  to  the  desire  for  recrea- 
tion and  because  they  usually  deal 
more  or  less  directly  with  the  relations 
between  man  and  woman,  i.e.  with  the 
powerful  sex  instinct.  A  list  of  voca- 
tional books  appeals  to  many,  possible 


motives  depending  on  the  purpose  for 
which  a  man  desires  the  money  which 
the  books  will  tell  him  how  to  make. 

In  one  election  campaign  for  a  new 
library,  certain  districts  in  which  the 
people  were  close  to  poverty  voted  af- 
firmatively, not  so  much  because  they 
appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  library 
idea  as  because  the  project  meant  jobs 
for  men  out  of  work.  Fear,  hunger,  a 
whole  gamut  of  primitive  passions  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  essentially  selfish.  I  mean 
by  this  merely  that  every  man  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  compelled  to  re- 
gard the  universe  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  own  interests,  his  own  training, 
his  own  education,  and  his  own  emo- 
tions. The  most  altruistic  of  us  is  al- 
truistic in  the  way  which  appeals  to 
his  or  her  private  feelings.  Therefore 
in  writing  advertising  copy,  the  aim 
is  to  forget  yourself  and  what  you  think 
the  other  man  ought  to  have,  and  con- 
sider what  the  other  person  is  inter- 
ested in  and  can  assimilate,  first,  last 
and  all  the  time.  Then  choose  your 
facts  and  your  method  of  presenting 
them,  accordingly. 

To  illustrate  with  an  application,  it 
was  a  clever  stroke  for  a  certain  libra- 
rian who  was  urging  the  establishment 
of  a  library  in  a  particular  town  to  re- 
mind the  business  men  that  a  library 
brought  business  in  from  the  country 
and  enhanced  real  estate  values. 

Having  dissected  our  public,  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  second  element  in  our 
advertising,  namely,  the  library  itself. 

Every  library  has  three  things  to 
talk  about,  its  resources,  its  seryice, 
and  its  wants.  If  a  library  is  uncertain 
just  where  it  stands,  it  might  analyze 
itself  in  these  three  respects  and  com- 
pare the  results  with  the  community's 
needs  and  interests. 

The  results  of  such  an  internal  sur- 
vey may  show  that  the  library  is  rea- 
sonably or  even  unexpectedly  strong 
in  some  regards  and  weak  in  others. 
In  may  be  weak  in  business  books  but 
strong  on  shopwork,  poorly  equipped 
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to  handle  technical  reference  work  but 
quite  adequate  to  take  care  of  school 
and  club  questions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  use,  circula- 
tion may  be  booming  but  reference 
work  slack,  fiction  circulating  pros- 
perously but  agricultural  books  hang- 
ing fire. 

The  strong  points  of  the  library  can 
obviously  be  played  up.  But  de- 
ficiencies can  also  be  turned  into  talk- 
ing points  by  putting  a  sort  of  reverse 
English  on  them  and  using  them  as 
arguments  for  better  fiiiancial  support 
or  for  gifts  of  books  or  money. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I 
do  not  advocate  publicity  for  publicity's 
sake.  I  merely  wish  to  emphasize  that 
most  libraries  have  much  more  which 
they  can  and  ought  to  say  about  them- 
selves than  they  always  seem  to  realize. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  should 
be  apparent  that  an  active  public  li- 
brary can  usually  find  something  which 
needs  telling  to  somebody.  When  the 
librarian  has  found  this,  she  has  the 
substance  of  the  third  element  which 
we  have  to  consider,  namely,  the  li- 
brary message.  The  message  can  be 
considered  with  regard  to  its  sub- 
stance, form,  literary  style,  and  tone. 

As  to  substance,  here  is  a  list  of 
specimen  talking  points: 

1.  The  location  of  the  library. 

2.  The  library  ^s  an  educational 
force  supplementing  the  schools  as  the 
"people's  university,"  as  a  source  of 
amusement,  as  a  source  of  civic  pride 

3.  Value  of  the  library  to  special 
classes  of  people,  as  workers,  house- 
wives, business  men,  teachers,  and 
others.  Here  let  me  diverge  for  a  min- 
ute. The  more  specific  you  can  make 
your  appeal,  the  more  forceful  it  will 
be.  Conversely,  the  more  comprehen- 
sive you  try  to  make  it,  the  less  force 
it  will  have.  For  example,  you  can 
say,  '*Books  for  everybody  at  the  li- 
brary" or  "Books  for  business  men." 
The  saying  about  everybody's  business 
applies  to  the  advertising  appeal. 

To  go  on  with  our  talking  points : 

4.  New  books,  timely  books. 


5.  Library  publications,  as  lists,  bul- 
letins, and  annual  reports.  For  ex- 
ample, one  can  send  a  copy  of  a  pub- 
lication to  a  newspaper  with  a  note  ex- 
plaining its  purpose  or  significance  and 
a  statement  that  copies  can  be  had  at 
the  library. 

6.  Special  collections,  strong  points 
in  the  book  collection. 

7.  Noteworthy  or  unique  gifts. 

8.  Special  kinds  of  service,  new  kinds 
of  service,  extension  of  service.    Needs. 

9.  Exhibits,  lectures  and  other  events 
at  the  library. 

10.  State  library  news  affecting  the 
local  library. 

11.  Library  needs. 

So  much  for  the  substance  of  oui 
message.    Now  for  its  form. 

When  we  have  selected  our  talking 
point,  how  can  we  present  it?  First 
and  most  obviously  we  have  lists  and 
book  notices.  Then  there  are  statis- 
tics, anecdotes  from  the  day's  work, 
news  items,  feature  stories,  and  illus- 
trative reference  questions. 

Just  to  show  how  a  single  point  can 
be  presented  under  various  disguises, 
the  expansion  of  work  may  be  shown 
by  comparative  statistics,  by  an  anec- 
dote bringing  out  the  demand  for  a 
certain  class  of  books,  by  personals  an- 
nouncing staff  additions  to  take  care 
of  increasing  work,  by  a  reference 
question  illustrating  some  increasing 
type  of  demand,  by  an  exhibit  of 
graphic  charts  or  by  photographs 
showing  crowded  conditions. 

In  passing,  one  may  say  that  tbe 
theme  of  library  expansion  is  a  good 
one  to  harp  upon.  It  persuades  people 
that  the  library  is  an  active  institution, 
and  prepares  the  way  for  an  appeal  for 
increased  support  when  that  becomes 
necessary. 

(To  be  continued,) 


It  is  well  for  youth  to  realize  that 
education  gives  a  better  chance  to 
meet  the  competition  in  business  but 
it  will  do  more  for  them  as  it  makes 
them  understand  the  life  they  are  liv- 
ing. 
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Maximum  Results  and  Minimum  Instruction^ 

Mrs.  Winifred  L.  Davis,  instructor,  Wisconsin  library  school,  Madison 


This  is  not  a  plea  that  less  time  be 
spent  in  giving  instruction  to  our  boys 
and  girls  in  the  use  of  books  and  libra- 
ries. It  is  an  attempt  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  results;  to  urge  that 
these  be  as  gp-eat  as  possible,  even  tho 
instruction  must  often  be  limited. 

We  have  ample  directions,  outlines 
and  plans,  but  the  cry  is  "not  enough 
time  to  cover  the  work  laid  out."  Since 
it  is  true  that  a  crowded  school  cur- 
riculum curtails  the  number  of  li- 
brary lessons,  may  we  not  advise  that 
at  least  the  minimum  number  be  so 
planned  as  to  give  big  results? 

Recently  a  teacher-librarian  who  has 
given  20  lessons  to  the  freshmen  has 
been  obliged  to  cut  the  number  to  12. 
Since  this  condition  is  largely  true  in 
smaller  schools,  there  must  be  given 
to  outgoing  teachers  who  will  present 
this  work,  such  help  and  direction  that 
in  spite  of  limited  time  they  may  in- 
clude at  least  what  is  fundamental  to 
the  needs. 

What  is  the  minimum  amount  of  in- 
struction from  which  we  may  expect 
maximum  results?  Or,  may  we  hope  for 
maximum  results  with  minimum  in- 
struction? It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
method  presentation. 

The  librarian  giving  the  work  should 
think  of  the  library  in  terms  of  in- 
dexes. And  any  library  with  its  re- 
sources may  be  reduced  to  three,  the 
understanding  of  which  will  open  up 
the  wealth  of  that  particular  library 
and  furnish  a  passport  to  all  libraries, 
great  or  small.  Furthermore,  ^uch 
fundamental  knowledge  will  wrest 
from  the  smallest  collection  its  full 
value. 

These  three  indexes,  or  kinds  of  in- 
dexes, are  the  card  catalog,  the 
Readers^  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature, 
and  the  indexes  to  books  themselves, 
with  the  additional  study  of  arrange- 
ment and  various  devices  peculiar  to 

♦Read  before  conference  of  Normal  school 
librarians,  Chicago,  December  31,   1921. 


different  books.  The  study  of  this  last 
group  is  to  make  more  certain  the  con- 
sultation of  the  individual  book  for 
reference  purpose.  In  other  words 
there  must  be  the  habit  of  observing 
in  every  book  used,  the  basis,  device, 
or  arrangement  for  the  quick  finding 
of  desired  information.  This  particular 
division  of  the  work  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  the  parts  of  a  book.  Each 
part  in  a  manner  is  a  form  of  index. 
That  is,  it  indicates  something  about 
the  subject  matter  of  the  book. 

The  procedure  of  the  pupil  in  con- 
sulting any  one  book  is  substantially 
the  same  for  every  other.  This  phase 
of  the  instruction  is  the  fundamental 
thing  to  be  brought  out  in  connection 
with  all  books.  It  is  wise  to  introduce 
this  with  a  book  already  familiar  to 
the  pupil,  preferably  one  of  his  own 
textbooks.  What  he  may  or  may  not 
expect  to  find  in  the  book,  that  is,  its 
scope,  and  therefore  its  limitations,  he 
may  quickly  discover  from  the  title 
page,  the  table  of  contents,  preface, 
etc;  and  the  way  to  the  information, 
by  means  of  the  index;  further  de- 
vices or  index  features  may  be  the 
topical  divisions,  letters  on  the  back  of 
the  volumes  as  well  as  figures,  and 
even  paging  in  some  instances. 

The  ♦plan  that  you  have  on  the  sheet 
before  you  is  reduced  to  lowest  terms, 
but  may  be  expanded,  built  upon  with 
more  detailed  or  elaborate  instruction. 
This  is  of  course  for  the  instructor  to 
follow,  not  for  the  pupils.  It  may  be 
used  in  the  grades;  in  the  high  school 
where  there  has  been  no  previous 
work  in  the  grades,  or  it  may  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  review  in  case  the 
fundamental  lessons  are  already  familiar. 


♦Note:  The  pl^an  or  outline  referred  to 
was  distributed  to  those  present  explanatory 
of  the  method  used  by  the  speaker  in  giving 
instruction  in  fundamentals  to  high  school 
classes,  and  where  the  number  of  lessons 
had  to  be  limited. 

[This  outline  will  be  given  in  Pubuc  Li- 
braries for  March,  1922,  Editor. J 
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This  then  is  the  first  step  in  the  mat- 
ter of  securing  maximum  results, 
namely  a  well-worked  out  plan  in  the 
fundamentals  upon  which  may  be 
built  more  detailed  lessons. 

The  second  requirement  has  to  do 
with  the  teachers.  In  some  cases  un- 
doubtedly the  teachers  are  familiar 
with  this  library  instruction  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  other  work.  Too 
often  it  is  a  detached  subject.  Being 
asked  whether  or  not  the  teachers 
themselves  are  putting  into  practice  in 
their  lessons  any  of  the  principles  of 
the  library  instruction,  the  librarians 
feel  that  there  is  little  or  no  effort  in 
this  direction.  Undoubtedly  pupils  are 
making  the  application;  modern  meth- 
ods of  study  demand  this,  but  this 
should  not  be  left  to  chance. 

The  school  librarian  is  required  to 
keep  in  touch  with  every  school  inter- 
est. She  must  anticipate  all  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  library — from 
athletics  to  literary  society  programs  and 
debates;  themes  for  oral  topics;  current 
events,  and  all  of  the  outside  assign- 
ments of  the  different  classes.  She 
must  be  familiar  with  the  whole  course 
of  study. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  each 
teacher  shall  know  how  to  use  the  li- 
brary and  its  books  ?  That  each  teacher 
shall  have  a  knowledge  of  reference 
books?  That  any  assignment  requir- 
ing the  looking  up  of  outside  material 
on  a  certain  subject  should  also  include 
a  knowledge  of  the  book  consulted, 
its  arrangement,  and  the  procedure  in 
getting  at  the  information  desired? 
And  that  any  questions  on  the  subject 
looked  up  should  also  include  ques- 
tions to  bring  out  these  features  of 
the  book? 

A  Latin  class  is  asked  to  find  an  ac- 
count or  an  illustration  of  the  plan  of 
Caesar's  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and 
directed  to  Harper^s  Dictionary  of  Clas- 
sical Literdture  and  Antiquities.  What 
did  you  find?  should  be  followed  by. 
How  did  you  find  it?  And  the  answer 
to  this  last  would  be  something  like 
this:       "Looked     under     the     word 


'bridges,'  since  the  book  is  arranged 
alphabetically  like  a  dictionary.  It 
said  'see  Pons.'  Found  under  this  the 
article  on  bridges,  tracing  the  history 
of  famous  bridges.  The  picture  of  the 
plan  of  Caesar's  bridge  helped  in  locat- 
ing the  particular  description."  Simi- 
lar illustrations  might  be  given  of 
other  studies,  such  as  civil  govern- 
ment where  pupils  sent  to  the  state's 
Blue  Book  or  Red  Book  should  be  re- 
quired by  the  teacher  of  that  subject  to 
give  the  "how"  as  well  as  the  "what." 
Maximum  results  may  be  realized 
when  there  is  this  close  dovetailing  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  of 
the  librarian;  when  the  teacher  very 
definitely  applies  in  the  classroom  the 
principles  formally  presented  by  the 
librarian. 

Finally,  therefore,  the  library  in- 
struction great  or  little  should  not  be 
a  detached  subject.  There  should  be 
no  gap  between  library  lessons  and 
their  application  in  the  different 
classes.  And  to  gain  this  most  desired 
habit  of  mind  and  of  study  on  the  part 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  the  teacher  must 
join  with  the  librarian.  The  teacher 
must  have  had  as  a  part  of  her  prepa- 
ration training  in  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries.  Laboratory  methods  of 
teaching  history  and  literature  in  some 
of  our  teachers'  colleges  are  receiving 
attention.  The  various  periodical  in- 
dexes, encyclopedias  and  year  books 
such  as  the  Annual  Register,  New  In- 
ternational Year  Book,  Statesman's  Year 
Book,  Almanack  de  Gotha,  and  others 
are  carefully  examined  in  the  compiling 
of  a  bibliography.  Bibliographies  in  the 
Statesman's  Year  Book  are  also  followed 
up,  and  the  full  value  of  each  reference 
book  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  work 
in  hand.  I  covet  for  every  teacher  who 
goes  out  from  normal  school  and  col- 
lege a  course  in  the  use  of  books  and  li- 
braries; a  reference  course,  in  other 
words,  so  that  she  may  enrich  her  own 
classroom  work,  and  help  the  pupils 
under  her  up  that  royal  road,  the  road 
to  learning. 
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In  the  Letter  Box 


A.  L.  A.  Chapters 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  6,  1922. 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

I  notice  in  your  January  issue  an 
editorial  challenge  to  those  interested 
in  the  formation  of  local  A.  L.  A.  chap- 
ters to  give  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  in  them.  I  suppose  I  am  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  responsible  for  this  move- 
ment, altho,  of  course,  not  wholly  so. 
Mr  Thomson's  disapproval  is  appar- 
ently concentrated  upon  the*  transfor- 
mation of  State  associations  into  State 
chapters.  I  may  say  at  once  that  I 
agree  with  him  fully  here  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  should  not  have  been  fea- 
tured in  the  new  by-laws.  A.  L.  A. 
chapters  should  be  strictly  local  and 
we  should  not  try  to  form  them  by  the 
transformation  of  older  organizations, 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  local  clubs 
that  could  functiofa  better  under  the 
new  rules. 

Personally  I  am  sorry  that  anything 
about  chapters  was  put  into  the  new 
by-laws.  It  would  have  been  sufficient 
for  the  Executive  Board  to  pass  a  reso- 
lution of  sympathy  and  approval  with 
their  formation,  with  a  few  brief  sug- 
gestions for  organization  and  pro- 
cedure. It  is  unfortunate  also  that 
chapter  dues  to  the  A.  L.  A.  are  to  be 
required. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  these  bodies  that 
there  should  be  any  kind  of  official  ap- 
proval on  the  part  of  the  A.  L.  A.  It 
is  just  as  legitimate  for  members  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  in  a  city  to  organize  on 
their  own  account  as  it  is  for  the  na- 
tives of  Ohio  in  that  city  to  form  an 
Ohio  association.  The  approval  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  is  no  more  necessary  in  the 
one  case  than  that  of  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature is  in  the  other. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
some  uniformity  in  these  bodies,  but 
this  might  have  been  secured  without 
so  much  formality. 


The  good  that  A.  L.  A.  members  can 
do  by  getting  together  locally  seems  to 
me  too  obvious  for  much  discussion. 
In  the  first  place  it  would  put  the 
A.  L.  A.  on  the  local  map,  making  it  a 
power  in  the  locality  as  well  as  in  na- 
tional library  affairs.  Its  existence 
would  be  the  best  possible  local  "pub- 
licity for  the  A.  L.  A.  and  would  gain 
scores  of  members  for  the  national  or- 
ganization who  would  otherwise  never 
join.  This  has  been  amply  proved 
here  in  St.  Louis.  Incidentally  I  be- 
lieve that  the  permission  given  in  the 
by-laws  to  include  others  than  A.  L.  A. 
members  in  these  local  chapters,  is  a 
mistake  and  should  not  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  any  of  them. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  li- 
brarians of  a  neighborhood  to  make 
their  influence  felt  as  a  body,  as  in 
some  campaign  for  increased  support, 
or  to  secure  local  legislation,  they  can 
do  much  better  if  they  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  national  body  instead  of 
merely  with  a  local  voice. 

If  the  librarians  of  50  towns  will 
take  immediate  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  form  local  chapters,  they 
can  add  1000  new  members  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  without  expending  a  mo- 
ment's time  or  an  extra  unit  of  brain 
work. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 


When  is  an  A.  L.  A.  Chapter? 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

Did  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  decide  at 
the  December  meeting  that  no  state 
could  have  two  "chapters"  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  ?  What  would  happen  if  a  large 
library  club  and  a  state  association 
both  wanted  to  turn  themselves  into 
chapters?  First  come,  first  served?  I 
wonder! 

What  is  the  status?  And  what  is  it 
all  for?  What  grows  out  of  it?  Tell 
me,  I  am 
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Closing  Libraries  on  Holidays 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

I  believe  this  holiday-closing  custom 
has  reached  a  point  that  borders  on 
the  ludicrous.  The  present  attitude  of 
the  average  trustee  to  such  occasions 
belongs  to  a  day  that  has  passed  away, 
and  he  should  be  made  to  understand 
he  must  wake  up  or  resign  his  seat  to 
a  younger  man  or  woman  who  is  more 
in  touch  with  the  new  world  we  are 
now  living  in. 

Of  course  I  know  the  problem  of  a 
lack  of  revenue  that  confronts  the  li- 
braries of  this  country,  but  I  have  a 
theory  that  the  way  to  meet  this  diffi- 
culty is  to  change  the  whole  attitude  of 
library  service  to  the  public.  This  is 
a  big  question  and  one  that  I  shall  not 
go  into  here;  it  is  one,  however,  I  long 
ago  became  convinced  must  be  met  by 
appealing  to  a  bigger  public. 

V/hen  a  business  man  finds  be  is 
falling  behind  he  knows  that  the  only 
tiling  that  will  save  him  from  going 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  is  to  go  out 
and  get  more  customers.  At  any  rate 
he  doesn't  shut  up  shop  and  expect  to 
catch  up  that  way. 

I  believe  we  must  see  a  big  revolu- 
tion in  the  character  and  make-up  of 
our  library  boards  before  this  institu- 
tion will  come  in  for  more  generous 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  municipal 
authorities.  We  need  younger  men  as 
trustees,  and  men  more  representative 
of  the  new  order  of  things. 

Let  me  add  I  am  in  no  way  connect- 
ed with  the  local  library  management. 
I  am  a  retail  merchant  who  happens  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  civic  matters 
and  whose  particular  hobby  is  libraries 
and  library  development. 

James  C.  Moffet. 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Nominations  Requested  for  "Most 
Distinguished  Book" 

At  the  Swampscott  meeting  of  the 
Children's  librarians'  section,  Mr  Fred- 
eric G.  Melcher  of  the  American  Pub- 
lishers' association  stated  that  a  medal 
>vovild  be  oif^red  for  annual  presenta- 


tion to  the  author,  who  during  the 
previous  calendar  year,  produced  the 
most  distinguished  book  for  children. 
It  would  be  called  the  John  Newberry 
medal,  in  honor  of  a  famous  old  Lon- 
don bookseller  and  publisher  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  was  perhaps 
the  first  one  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
children  have  special  reading  interests 
of  their  own  and  who  arranged  for 
Oliver  Goldsmith  to  write  "Goody 
Two  Shoes."  The  Children's  librari- 
ans' section  accepted  the  offer  and  au- 
thorized,its  officers  to  determine  plans 
for  selecting  the  author  whose  book 
was  to  be  honored. 

All  librarians  interested  are  invited 
to  send  nominations  to  cover  the  cal- 
endar year  of  1921  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Children's  librarians'  section,  Miss 
Clara  W.  Hunt,  superintendent  of  the 
children's  department  of  the  Brook- 
lyn public  library.  All  nominations 
must  be  in  not  later  than  March  1, 
1922,  altho  no  announcement  of  re- 
sults will  be  made  until  the  time  of 
the  annual  conference  next  June. 

The  following  conditions  regarding 
nominations  are  to  be  kept  in  mind: 
The  book  must  be  written  by  an  au- 
thor who  is  a  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States;  it  must  be  first  pub- 
lished in  book  form  between  January 
1  and  December  31,  1921.  Reprints 
and  compilations  are  not  eligible. 

Called  an  Unfair  Book 

January  14,  1922. 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  a  book  entitled  "The 
Truth  about  Christian  Science"  by  Dr 
James  H.  Snowden,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  ap- 
pearing in  Public  Libraries  for  No- 
vember, and  credited  to  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication. 

Knowing  your  policy  to  be  one  of 
justice  and  fairness  to  all,  I  feel  free 
to  point  out  that  the  book  in  question 
is  unfair  in  its  criticisms  and  is  noth- 
ing less  than  an  attack  by  one  religious 
denomination  on  another. 
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In  speaking  of  the  life  and  work  of 
Mrs  Eddy,  conclusions  drawn  by  Dr 
Snowden,  are  from  the  statements  of 
those  writers  who  are  and  have  been 
pronounced  enemies  of  Christian  Sci- 
ence, while  the  arguments  used  in  an 
endeavor  to  prove  that  Christian  Sci- 
ence is  neither  Christian  nor  Scientific, 
are  based  upon  the  prejudice  of  per- 
sonal opinion  and  denominational  dis- 
agreement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LoNGLEY  Taylor, 
Christian  Science  Committee 
on  Publication  for  Illinois. 


Library  Inventory 

A  new  state  law  in  Iowa  requires 
an  annual  inventory  of  all  public  prop- 
erty including  the  public  libraries, 
with  a  supplementary  inventory  every 
three  months.  The  Iowa  Library  com- 
mission has  offered  suggestions  with 
regard  to  the  valuation  of  the  books 
in  order  that  there  may  be  uniformity 
in  the  same,  as  follows: 

Reference  books,  $4;  non-fiction, 
$2.50;  fiction,  $1.50;  children's  books, 
$1.25.  As  the  public  documents  are 
the  property  of  the  government  and 
not  the  public  library  no  valuation  is 
given  in  the  inventory 

Under  this  the  value  of  the  Public 
library  of  Sioux  City  is  estimated  at 
$120,756,  exclusive  of  the  real  estate. 
This  latter  is  $111,000. 

The  value  oif  the  books  in  the  main 
library  is  over  $90,000;  the  card  sys- 
tem of  the  library  contains  110,000 
cards  and  is  valued  at  $5500;  the  pic- 
ture files  of  the  library,  containing 
17,000  pictures,  are  valued  at  $1570. 

After  the  complete  inventory  of  all 
the  property  belonging  to  the  library 
it  was  revealed  that  the  library  prop- 
erty, especially  the  contents  of  the 
buildings,  was  largely  in  excess  of  the 
insurance  carried.  This  latter  has  been 
readjusted  as  a  result. 


A  Gift 
The  Public  library,  Denver,  Col.,  has 
three  complete  duplicate  sets  of  the 
Western  History  of  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft,  which  will  be  given  to  the 
first  three  libraries  applying.  These 
books  are  in  good  condition  and  bear 
no  library  marks.  Libraries  wishing 
the  gift  must  pay  expense  of  cartage 
and  transportation  and  minimum  pack- 
ing charges. 


Who  Arc  They? 

In  a  recent  number  of  an  English  li- 
brary periodical,  one  reads  the  state- 
ment from  the  secretary  of  the  library 
association  that  American  librarians 
are  now  seeking  appointments  in  Eng- 
lish libraries.  The  secretary  states 
that  within  a  single  week  he  had  inter- 
viewed six  library  workers  who  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  library  appoint- 
ments in  England. 

Of  course  it  is  not  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  as  a  definite  proposition. 
American  librarians  should  wish  to 
serve  in  English  libraries  but  the  query 
arises  in  connection  with  this,  as  to  the 
reason  for  American  librarians  wish- 
ing to  go  into  English  libraries  at  this 
time.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  a 
dearth  of  library  workers  in  England 
as  there  is  in  this  country.  Economic 
conditions  affecting  salaries  and  liv- 
ing conditions  over  there  have  not  re- 
turned to  pre-war  conditions.  The  de- 
mand on  this  side  of  the  water  for 
competent,  well  trained  library  work- 
ers is  larger  than  the  supply,  so  that 
one  is  driven  to  wonder  as  to  the  con- 
ditions that  would  make  the  situation 
described  by  the  secretary  of  the  Eng- 
lish library  association  possible. 

There  is  a  demand  at  home  for  good 
works.    Why  not  meet  it? 

Inquirer. 


Education  which  is  personal  power 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  give  to  the 
individual  equality  of  opportunity  and 
recognition  of  responsibility. 


We  ought  to  stop  to  think,  said  Pro- 
fessor Davie  of  Yale  university,  "Are 
we  entrusting  our  government  to  experts 
or  to  politicians?"  Intelligent  citizens 
should  take  more  interest  in  politics. 
Our  present  custom  is  to  pass  a  law 
and  then  forget  about  it. 
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Library  Meetings  in  Chicago 

large  institutions,  tho  they  touch  all 
library  interests,  and  there  was  evident 
great  earnestness  both  in  presentation 
and  discussions.  Reports  on  the  meet- 
ings are  to  be  found  on  other  pages 
and  a  study  of  them  will  show  the 
"feeling"  of  the  meetings. 


THE  Midwinter  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Council,  as  well  as  the 
attendant  conferences  of  other 
bodies,  was  unusually  earnest  in  pur- 
pose and  its  work.  The  subjects  as- 
signed for  discussion  were  of  real  in- 
terest to  the  librarians,  particularly  of 


Library  Retrenchment 


A  LETTER  was  received  some  time 
ago  saying  that  altho  the  periodi- 
cals were  highly  appreciated  and 
useful  yet  because  of  lack  of  funds,  the  li- 
brarian was  obliged  to  discontinue  Book- 
list and  Public  Libraries  for  the  coming 
year.  This  letter  was  from  a  library  in  a 
university  town  of  about  10,000,  where 
there  is  an  enrollment  every  year  of  over 
3,000  students.  A  letter  was  written  to 
the  librarian,  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I  am  sorry  to  read  the  contents  of  your 
letter,  not  that  I  am  specially  concerned 
that  Public  Librames  should  lose  a  sub- 
scriber, but  I  do  think  that  when  a  librarian 
besrins  to  economize  for  a  community  by 
cutting  off  her  own  sustenance,  she  is  mak- 
ing a  great  error.  She  cannot  carry  on  her 
library  as  she  should  without  a  good  strong 


library  journal,  and  also  a  source  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  new  books.  Both  of 
there  are  included  in  Public  Libraries  and 
the  A.  L.  A.  Book  List 

If is  so  poor  that  it  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  professional  help  for  its  library, 
then  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  a  public  li- 
brary. Bacon  tells  us,  you  know,  "every 
man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession,"  and  the 
founders  of  the  faith  in  library  work  have 
told  us,  over  and  over,  that  no  library  com- 
munity goes  ahead  of  its  librarian. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  double  duty  for  the 
librarian.  She  is  expected  not  only  to  per- 
form the  work  laid  out  within  the  walls  of 
the  library,  but  to  hold  the  community  up 
to  the  ideals  that  go  with  having  a  library. 
A  library  is  not  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac  with 
which  to  ornament  a  town  or  to  gratify  a 
few  people.  It  is  a  tax  supported  institu^ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  books  for 
everybody.  The  librarian  is  a  part  of  the 
cornmunity  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
assistance  which  comes  to  the  librarian  thru 
her  professional  aids  goes  straight  to  the 
help  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
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Please  don't  discontinue  your  professional 
journals  whatever  else  you  may  do  to  econ- 
omize. They  will  help  you  to  find  other  and 
better  ways  of  making  your  money  do  as 
much  as  it  can. 

Judging  by  subsequent  events,  this  let- 


ter gave  oflfense.  Perhaps  it  was  too 
frank;  perhaps  it  was  misread,  but  the 
writer  of  it  still  thinks  that  it  is  g(.>od 
library  doctrine  whether  it  is  appreciated 
by  those  for  whom  it  was  prepared  or 
not. 


The  Fordney  Tariff  BUI 


THE  Fordney  Tariff  bill  which  in  the 
minds  of  many  Americans  is  a  trou- 
ble breeder  in  a  multitude  of  ways, 
is  indefensible  in  its  dealing  with  the  im- 
portation of  books  of  every  kind  and 
from  every  standpoint. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  bookbuy- 
ing  has  made  a  fair  analysis  of  it  which 
is  given  here  with  endorsement. 

I.  The  Fordney  bill  alters  present  and 

past  practice  as  follows : 

1.  Makes  dutiable  virtually  all  books 
of  foreign  origin. 

Books  20  years  old  free  since  1870;  rest, 
except  English,  free  since  1890. 

2.  Institutions  limited  to  two  duty- 
free copies. 

All  free  since  1816. 

3.  Textbooks  removed  from  free  list. 
Freed  in  1913. 

4.  Immigrant's  books  made  subject 
to  duty  when  exceeding  $250  in 
value. 

His   books   and   household   effects   free 
since  1790. 

5.  Duty   raised   to  20%    from    15%. 
Duty  from  5%  to  10%  before  the  Civil 

War     (except     1841-46,     20%);     25% 
thence  to   1913. 

II.  Organized  Education,  Art,  Science 

and     Scholarship     oppose     these 
changes  because, 

1.  It  reverses  our  own  tariff  tend- 
ency, regardless  of  party,  the  duty 
resting  historically  on  two  emer- 
gency rates,  which  do  not  fit 
present  conditions. 

2.  It  violates  foreign  practice,  since 

(a)  The  United  Kingdom,  France 
arid  Germany  admit  all  free. 

(b)  Italy  and  Switzerland  fix 
nominal  duties — 2  cents  and  J4 
cent  per  pound,  respectively. 

(c)  Canada  has  10%  (except  25% 


on  fiction),  frees  much  that  we 
do  not,  and  now  has  voted  for 
reciprocity. 

3.  The  revenue  gained  would  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  harm  done 
in  checking  the  spread  of  knowl- 
edge. 

4.  Our  foreign  population  will  re- 
sent the  bar  against  their  liter- 
ature. 

5.  Cost  of  foreign  language  books 
would  rise,  as  have  those  in 
English. 

6.  Libraries  would  be  handicapped 
by  red  tape*  be  taxed  for  multiple 
copies,  suffer  from  international 
trade  agreements  between  pub- 
lishers and  lose  an  unequalled  op- 
portunity to  stock  with  European 
fundamentals,  because  of  crippling 
the  booksellers. 

Those  importing  firms,  already 
handicapped  by  exchange,  would 
be  afraid  to  import  on  a  prob- 
lematical duty. 

Taxing  textbooks  violates  the 
spirit  of  educational  exemption. 
It  is  upon  ambitious  students  that 
the  blow  would  fall. 

III.  The  Typothetae,  Lithographers 
and  Bookbinders  who  espouse  the 
change  have  a  worthy  aim  but  a 
mistaken  notion  of  the  way  to  at- 
tain it.  They  do  not  object  to  the 
free  entry  of  bona  fide  foreign 
books.  They  seek  only  to  prevent 
American  publishers  from  send- 
ing American  work  abroad  to  be 
done.  They  can  attain  their  end 
without  felling  the  whole  line  of 
innocent  importers.  The  desires 
of  the  users  and  the  makers  of 
books  are  in  reality  not  at  vari- 
ance. 
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Newspapers  and  Libraries 


ONE  of  the  signs  of  the  fine  work 
the  libraries  of  Oregon  are  doing 
is  an  editorial  in  the  Oregonian 
of  December  18,  under  the  caption 
"Growth  of  the  library  idea." 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  had  re- 
cently been  surveying  educational  con- 
ditions and  is  very  evidently  pleased 
with  what  was  shown  by  the  library 
situation  in  the  state. 

The  story  of  the  splendid  work  that 
Oregon  libraries  are  accomplishing  is 
too  well  known  within  the  craft  to  re- 
peat here.  But  the  editorial  referred  to 
proves  again  that  library  circles  can  do  no 
more  effective  work  toward  making 
their     undertakings     understood     and 


thereby  securing  that  help  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  the  people's 
university  effective,  than  to  secure  the 
intelligent  interest  of  the  newspapers 
of  their  communities  which  both  serve 
and  by  the  same  means — the  printed 
page. 

Those  who  can  do  so,  will  find  the 
editorial  referred  to  good  material  to 
"show"  their  friends.  Those  librarians 
who  keep  the  interest  and  understand- 
ing of  the  newspapers  are  usually  the 
ones  that  loom  largest  in  worth  while, 
effective  extension.  Witness  Cleve- 
land, Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Louisville 
and  St.  Louis,  to  mention  only  a  few 
close  at  hand. 


Government  of  the  People,  for  the  People 


A  NUMBER  of  cities  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  in  some- 
what of  a  turmoil  over  the 
question  of  calling  chief  librarians  to 
their  public  libraries.  Notable  among 
these  are  St.  Paul  and  Peoria.  In  St. 
Paul,  particularly,  newspaper  articles, 
petitions,  and  individuals  are  exchang- 
ing salutations  for  and  against  ap- 
pointing a  local  person  on  the  grounds 
of  personal  friendship  and  of  profes- 
sional standing.  In  Peoria,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  so  bad  publicly,  tho  there  is 
something  of  a  clamor  underneath  for 
the  appointment  of  "some  one  from 
Peoria"  as  was  done  before. 

It  is  a  delicate  matter  for  an  out- 
sider to  comment  on  such  a  situation 
and  yet  a  journal  which  calls  itself 
professional  has  a  duty  where  outside 
considerations  do  not  count. 

The  processes  which  take  place  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  or  the  calcula- 


tions which  rule  in  astronomical  ob- 
servations are  not  more  vital  nor  more 
far  reaching  than  those  fusings  of 
facts,  figures  and  philosophy  that  oc- 
cur in  the  human  mind,  particularly  in 
its  quickened  moments.  No  one  would 
think  of  putting  a  person,  however  well 
versed  merely  in  the  names  of  chem- 
ical elements  and  substance,  in  charge 
of  a  chemical  laboratory  nor  of  putting 
even  a  fine  mathematician,  if  nothing 
more,  in  charge  of  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory, if  he  expected  any  results 
or  products  of  value.  So  why  try  it  in  a 
library? 

Mr  Willcox,  a  much  beloved  former 
librarian  of  Peoria,  in  his  early  career, 
was  most  valuable  in  the  library  de- 
velopment of  his  day  thruout  the  coun- 
try in  the  matter  of  making  place  for 
the  public  library  in  the  political  plans 
of  state  and  city.  His  long  years  of 
study  of  library  problems  gained  for 
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him  conceptions  of  what  the  public  li- 
brary might  become,  but  when  he  had 
gained  this  knowledge,  the  infirmities 
of  age  prevented  him  from  carrying 
out  his  theories.  His  successor  came 
from  other  fields  of  endeavor,  after 
long  years  of  usefulness  in  them  but 
which  in  no  way  prepared  him  for  his 
new  work,  and  ill-health  prevented  him 
also  from  arriving  at  a  point  of  ex- 
cellence in  his  new  occupation. 

The  past  experience  of  St.  Paul  is 
very  similar  and  yet  in  both  communi- 
ties there  is  heard  proposals  to  put  ex- 
cellent gentlemen,  competent  in  some 
lines,  but  totally  unacquainted  with  li- 


brary machinery,  library  methods,  li- 
brary history,  library  purposes,  library 
ideals,  library  potentialities,  library  ad- 
ministration, library  relations,  library 
material  or  its  sources,  and  library 
products.  To  put  these  at  the  head  of 
these  dynamos  for  good  or  ill  in  the 
communities,  that  are  supported  by  the 
people  for  the  people  and  for  no  other 
purpose  is  a  questionable  trusteeship. 
Here  is  a  place  for  real  patriotism  to 
exert  itself  much  more  eflfectively  than 
can  be  done  by  passing  resolutions 
however  fine  sounding  or  waving  the 
flag  ever  so  high. 


As  It  Is  in  Harvard 


THE  women  in  library  service  owe 
a  debt  of  acknowledgment  to 
Mr  T.  Franklin  Currier,  assistant 
librarian  of  Harvard  College  library, 
for  a  recent  article  in  the  Alumni  Bul- 
letin of  Harvard  university  (January 
5,  1922). 

Mr  Currier's  recital  was  drawn  out 
by  an  article  in  the  Alumni  Bulletin 
(December  15,  1921)  by  Prof  Hart  in 
which  the  latter  essays  to  prove 
Harvard  to  be  a  national  university, 
and  in  the  course  of  which,  he  dis- 
misses women  as  university  factors 
with  the  remark,  "barring  certain  in- 
stances, petticoats  are  considered  to 
have  no  place  in  Harvard  or  in  a  Har- 
vard catalog." 

Mr  Currier,  after  saying  "Unfortu- 
nately this  statement  is  only  too  true," 
states  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  taking 
serious  account  of  the  situation.  He 
then  sets  out,  the  important  and  in- 
dispensable service  that  women  are 
rcnderijig  to  the  university  in  technical 


and  administrative  positions  in  Har- 
vard offices  and  institutions.  It  is  a 
creditable  showing  and  Mr  Currier  has 
told  it  well. 

The  question  of  woman's  place  in 
the  universe  is  one  which  can  be 
solved  only  by  time  and  the  proof 
which  will  come  with  it.  "Truth  .  .  . 
will  prevail"  at  length.  It  can  not  be 
stayed  in  coming  and  it  certainly  can 
not  be  hurried  in  developing — witness 
the  unfolding  of  a  rosebud.  One  may 
force  its  leaves  apart,  but  every  other 
rose  takes  the  allotted  time  for  arriv- 
ing. So  as  to  whether  groups  of  stu- 
dents in  higher  institutions  of  learning 
ought  to  be  segregated  on  the  lines  of 
sex  still  furnishes  a  question  for  dis- 
cussion as  it  has  for  the  past  hundred 
years,  at  least,  but  the  real  situation  is 
not  yet  made  indisputable.  It  remains 
un  the  list  of  questions  which  when 
discussed  in  the  present  only  churn 
the  waters  without  arriving  anywhere. 

But  if  Prof  Hart  is  correctly  quoted, 
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as  undoubtedly  he  is  in  such  a  paper 
as  the  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  one 
may  take  exception  to  his  manner  of 
speaking. 

One  cannot  but  regret  that  Prof 
Hart  should  do  a  thing  of  this  kind, 
and  the  regret  will  not  be  so  much  for 
the  discovery  that  one  does  not  pos- 
sess the  esteem  of  Prof  Hart,  which 
one  had  a  right  to  expect,  but  that  he 
who  is  usually  so  correct  not  only  in 
fact  but  in  his  manner  of  statement, 
should  lapse  on  so  important  a  topic. 

One,  of  course,  may  not  lay  all  the 
blame  in  this  matter  which  is  com- 
monly  accepted  to   be  true,   to   Prof 


Hart  any  more  than  some  of  the  other 
deplorable  things  which  one  hears  of 
Harvard  attaches,  but  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  finds  expression  in  such  a 
triviality  at  this  time  of  great  world 
events  and  of  great  moral,  spiritual 
and  intellectual  needs  of  Harvard  and 
Harvard  alumni,  make  it  all  the  more 
regrettable  that  a  thing  of  that  kind 
should  find  place  in  a  Harvard  Uni- 
versity publication. 

Women  sometimes  help  form  public 
opinion  west  of  the  Allcghenies  and 
anything  which  desires  to  be  called 
"National"  can  not  achieve  without  re- 
gard to  them. 


THE  public  press  has  been  herald- 
ing for  some  months  that  Mrs 
Margaret  Asquith  was  coming  to 
America  to  lecture  and  now  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  that  Col  Repping- 
ton  is  coming  here  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

The  question  of  public  taste  in  such 
matters  will  be  one  of  interest  for  on- 
lookers. Librarians  may  remember 
that  when  Mrs  Asquith's  autobiog- 
raphy reached  this  country,  an  Eastern 
reviewer  said  merely, 

Margot,  Margot, 
What  rot  I    What  rot! 

The  "Diaries"  of  Col  Reppington  fall 
into  the  class  that  are  sometimes  pub- 
lished after  a  man  dies  but  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  before  then  does  the 
writer  of  such  allow  publication  in 
his  lifetime.  One  announcement  of 
the  tour  of  the  latter  speaks  of 
the  number  of  celebrities  the  latter 
knows  intimately.  One  might  wish 
that  his  recorded  doings  might  have 


Two  Visiting  Writers 

dealt  with  such  "personalities"  in  their 
public  careers  alone. 

Librarians,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
honest  enough,  if  they  go  to  these  lec- 
tures, to  declare  it  is  for  any  other 
reason  than  because  they  consider  the 
two  books  referred  to  as  a  lure  to  hear 
more  of  what  these  two  people  think. 
If  there  is  lack  of  definiteness  in  the 
minds  of  any  librarian  as  to  where 
these  writers  stand  among  their  com- 
patriots, he  or  she  has  only  to  glance 
into  the  "Mirrors  of  Downing  street" 
or  the  "Glass  of  fashion"  to  receive 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  very  true  re- 
flection of  the  valuations  of  the  minds 
of  both  among  their  own  worth-while 
countrymen. 


The  librarian  had  finished  telling 
the  children  about  the  plans  for  story 
hour  during  the  coming  winter.  She 
had  explained  that  they  would  be 
about  Shakespeare's  plays  and  would 
be  told  in  serial  form.  After  the  group 
adjourned  one  little  girl  approached 
shyly  and  asked,  "Please  ma'am.  How 
many  reels  is  going  to  be  in  this  show?" 
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L'Heurc  Joyeuse 

A  librarian  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  library  for  children  in 
Brussels,  allows  an  extract  from  a  per- 
sonal letter  received  from  the  librarian, 
Mile  Adrienne  Leve  of  Brussels,  as 
follows : 

Bibliotb^ue  et  Salle  de  Lecture  pour  En- 
fants,  Brussels,  Belgium 

What  I  have  to  say  now,  concerns  my  be- 
loved Heure  Joyeuse.  The  number  of  our 
readers  increases  every  day.  It  amounts 
now  to  above  975.  Most  of  them  are  very 
young  children  (from  8  to  11)  and  not  all 
good  readers,  as  you  may  guess.  But,  all 
the  same,  I  think  that  in  general  they  draw 
profit  from  their  visits  here,  and  as  a  rule, 
keep  as  quiet  as  might  be  expected. 

Last  Thursday,  we  had  114  readers— by 
far  too  many  when  you  consider  that  at 
least  15  were  sitting  on  the  floor  while  20 
or  more  were  waiting  at  the  door.  It  was 
intolerable  and  I  am  sure  that  the  question 
of  our  having  larger  rooms  may  not  be  put 
off  any  longer.  Miss  Carter  thinks  it  too, 
and  so  does  Madame  Francois.  The  fact 
is  that  Monsieur  Jacquemain  may  object, 
not  because  he  supposes  our  rooms  to  be 
large  enough,  but  merely  because  of  our 
town's  flat  purse.  I  certainly  pity  the  flat- 
ress  of  such  a  purse,  but  far  more  do  I  weep 
on  the  exiguity  of  our  rooms. 

Perhaps  you  remember  the  name  of 
Madame  Dangotte,  the  founder  of  a  chil- 
dren's library  at  Ghent  before  the  war. 
She  called  here,  two  weeks  ago,  and  thought 
our  library  very  pretty. 

Our  "story  hour"  knows  now  a  period  of 
s»iccess,  not  to  say  triimiph  (this  through 
DTcre  modesty).  When  we  do  not  tell  stories 
on  the  appointed  day,  we  feel  "persecuted  the 
whole  evening  by  thousands  of  half  avowed 
little  sighs,  and  we  grow  certainly  uneasy. 
Now  this  proves  that  our  children  like  the 
story  hour, — and  how  I  rejoice  at  the  idea! 

I  think  I  have  now  emptied  my  basket  of 
news.  No,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  "L'icole 
du  service  social,  11  rue  de  la  Reinette"  has 
organized  a  series  of  36  lessons  for  the 
training  of  librarians.  These  lessons  are 
given  imder  the  patronage  of  "Le  Ministere 
des  sciences  et  des  arts."  You  guess  that 
this  very  naturally  follows  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  "law  on  the  libraries"  which  you 
have  known  when  you  were  here.  Now  as 
I  thought  it  would  be  good  for  me  to  fol- 
low those  lessons,  I  asked  M.  Jacquemain's 
permission,  and  now  I  am  a  pupil  again. 
What  the  lessons  will  be  I  cannot  tell  you 
at  present  because  I  have  heard  only  two. 
I  shall  be  able  to  write  more  about  them 
in  my  following  letter. 


Concord 

Thru  an  inadvertence  the  address  of 
Miss  Grace  Blanchard  who  wrote  so 
charmingly  on  "Two  test  books"  in 
the  January  number  of  Public  Libra- 
ries was  given  as  Concord,  Mass.  in- 
stead of  Concord,  N.  H.  The  latter 
city  objects  to  losing  the  glory  of  its 
claim  on  Miss  Blanchard. 


The  secular  press  of  the  country 
during  war  times  found  much  meaty 
material  for  comment  in  the  human 
interest  stories  in  connection  with  the 
library  war  service.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  when  notice  is 
given  of  a  library  convention,  the  re- 
porters still  expect  to  find  "good 
stuff."  One  is  led  to  see  something  of 
the  spirit  of  Arnold  Winklereid  in  the 
stories  that  grow  out  of  what  is  said. 

These  newspaper  accounts  furnish 
amusing  reading  to  the  librarians  who 
understand  what  was  said,  when,  and 
particularly  who  said  it. 

For  a  week  after  the  Chicago  meet- 
ing, the  newspapers  over  the  country 
reported  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine, 
preceptor  of  the  library  school  of  Wis- 
consin, as  having  said  "Some  Jazz 
books  in  literature  we  do  not  mind,  if 
they  have  a  kick,"  and  a  headline, 
"Jazzy  books  in  literature  favored  by 
librarians"  was  often  seen.  Then  Mr  S. 
H.  Ranck  of  the  Public  library  of  Grand 
Rapids,  was  quoted  as  advocating  more 
than  $3,000,000  appropriation  for  Chi- 
cago public  library,  and  nearly  $8,000,000 
for  New  York  public  library,  and 
$100  for  a  town  of  100,  all  at  a  dollar  a 
head. 

Some  day  these  things  will  be  dif- 
ferent. 


Referring  to  a  letter  on  another 
page,  by  Mr  Longley  Taylor  of  Chica- 
go, it  furnishes  occasion  to  say  that  it 
is  foreign  to  the  policy  of  Public  Li- 
braries to  contribute  in  any  way  to  a 
religious  or  political  discussion,  feel- 
ing its  province  lies  in  another  direc- 
tion. 
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Copyright  Legislation 

In  America  copyright  legislation  is 
older  than  the  Republic.  It  is  specifi- 
cally authorized  in  the  federal  Con- 
stitution of  1787,  as  follows: 

Art.  I,  Sec  8.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power:  To  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times, 
to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

Before  that,  all  of  the  13  original 
states,  except  Delaware,  had  enacted  a 
copyright  law,  between  1783  and  1786. 
Since  then,  there  has  been  a  steady 
stream  of  bills  and  acts,  from  the  First 
Congress  down.  Their  scope  has  ever 
broadened,  and  the  author  been  more 
and  more  fortified  in  his  right. 

Yet  there  remains  a  question,  and  a 
grave  one,  for  it  involves  the  nation's 
good  name.  We  have  protected  our 
own  writers,  but  have  been  slow  to 
recognize  the  foreigner.  For  a  cen- 
tury, he  could  not  secure  United  States 
copyright  at  all,  unless  he  came  here 
to  reside.  Even  now  there  are  such 
barriers  that  it  is  rarely  sought. 

Under  this  stigma,  high-minded 
men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  have  al- 
ways smarted,  and  from  Henry  Clay 
to  Grover  Cleveland  diligently  sought 
its  eflfacement.  More  than  a  half  cen- 
tury, however,  had  to  pass  before  the 
scoring  of  even  partial  success. 

It  was  always  the  printers  who 
blocked  the  way. 

At  length  in  1891,  a  so-called  Inter- 
national Copyright  Act  did  pass,  but, 
while  ostensibly  removing  the  restric- 
tions against  foreigners,  it  provided 
that  the  typesetting  and  lithography 
must  be  done  in  the  United  States. 
And  in  the  revision  of  1909  the  same 
manufacturing  clause,  with  binding 
added,  was  retained,  except  that  books 
in  languages  other  than  English  werr 
exempted. 

This  discrimination  bars  us  from  the 
International  Copyright  Union,  found- 
ed at  Berne  in  1886.  Its  basic  prin- 
ciple is  that  a  single  grant  of  copy- 
right has  validity,  without  further 
formality,  thruout  the  Union. 


But  a  new  situation  has  now  arisen. 
Since  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
Er»glish  books  published  are  also  copy- 
righted in  the  United  States,  the  Ty- 
pothetae  have  announced  their  consent 
to  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clause^ 
(tho  at  the  same  time  they  demand  a* 
higher  tariif). 

The  Authors'  League  of  America  set 
at  once  about  preparing  the  necessary 
amendments  for  clearing  the  way  to 
Berne.  But  at  the  moment  of  consum- 
mation, the  publishers  passed  official 
resolutions  that  their  approval  would 
be  given  only  on  condition, 

That  during  the  existence  of  the  American 
copyright  in  any  book,  work  of  art,  or  musical 
composition,  the  importation  into  the  United 
States  shall  be  prohibited,  unless  such  im- 
portation is  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  American  copyright. 

Since  then,  their  position  has  been 
somewhat  modified,  according  to  Mr 
R.  R.  Bowker,  who  reports  now  their 
willingness  to  have  institutions  and  in- 
dividuals import,  for  use  and  not  for 
sale,  single  copies  of 

any  book  as  published  in  the  country  of  origin 
with  the  authorization  of  the  author,  or  copy- 
right proprietor  .  .  .  provided  the  publisher 
of  the  American  edition  of  such  book  has 
(within  10  days  after  written  demand) 
declined  or  neglected  to  agree  to  supply  such 
copy. 

The  effect  of  either  text  would  be 
that  the  order  for  such  a  book  must 
be  given  to  the  American  publisher. 
To  qualify  as  American  publisher  he 
need  not  have  had  the  remotest  con- 
nection with  the  actual  issue  of  the 
work.  He  may  merely  engage  a  terri- 
tory, then  register  and  deposit  a  copy 
in  Washington.  In  such  instance  he 
is  in  reality  only  a  jobber,  but  one  with 
a  monopoly,  and  the  libraries  must 
pay  his  price. 

What  that  price  (sans  competition) 
might  be,  past  experience  has  taught 
us  only  too  well,  since,  despite  the  fair 
charges  of  many  dealers  for  their  Eng- 
lish stocks,  certain  important  interna- 
tional publishers  (maugre  competi- 
tion) have  been  found  to  list  such 
books  of  theirs  at  prices  from  60  per 
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cent    to    165    per    cent    advance    over 
London's. 

How  many  of  these  contracts  be- 
tween European  publishers  and  Ameri- 
can dealers  would  be  struck,  one  per- 
son's guess  is  as  good  as  another's. 
So  far  as  the  proposed  law  is  con- 
cerned, all  foreign  publications  might 
be  so  handled.  Certainly  the  books  of 
assured  sale  would  be  shining  marks 
for  profiteering,  because  of  the  depreci- 
ation of  foreign  currency. 

This  is  not  the  publishers'  first  at- 
tempt. They  tried  it  in  1909.  A 
strenuous  campaign,  in  Congressional 
hearings  and  out,  was  conducted  for 
five  years,  but  they  lost.  In  1891,  they 
came  near  taking  the  libraries  in  their 
sleep,  and  might  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  Senate's  timely  awakening. 
Senator  Sherman  sounded  the  alarm- 
in  a  speech  delivered  Februarj''  9,  and 
others  followed,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  bill  came  to  conference 
March  3,  it  was  amended  so  as  to  in- 
sure to  libraries  the  continuance  of  un- 
hampered importation. 

The  publishers'  account  of  this  mo- 
mentous decision  is  that  thereby  the 
United  States  swerved  from  its  own, 
and  the  world's,  consistent  copyright 
practice;  that  Congress,  while  then 
granting  the  right  as  usual,  introduced 
at  the  same  time  such  exceptions  as  to 
vitiate  its  value  and  so  to  violate  its 
principle. 

This  calls  for  an  examination  of  1) 
American  practice,  2)  European  prac- 
tice, 3)  the  nature  of  copyright. 

American  practice 
l^rior  to  1891,  our  enactments,  in  the 
respect  here  considered,^ all  followed 
that  of  1790.  The  ultimate  bill  whence 
sprang  this  Act  was  introduced  by  a 
Representative  from  Connecticut.  Con- 
necticut was  the  first  of  the  original 
States  to  legislate  on  copyright.  Here 
is  the  way  this  parent  Act  of  January, 
1783,  defined  infringement: 

If  any  person  or  persqns  within  the  said 
term  of  14  years  as  aforesaid,  shall  presume 
to  print  or  reprint  any  such  book,  pamphlet, 
map  or  chart  within  this  State,  or  to  import 


or  introduce  into  this  State  for  sale,  any 
copies  thereof,  reprinted  beyond  the  limits  of 
this  State,  or  shall  knowingly  publish,  vend 
and  utter,  or  distribute  the  same  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor  thereof  in  writing, 
signed  in  the  presence  of  two  credible  wit- 
nesses, every  such  person  or  persons  shall  for- 
feit, etc. 

The  prohibition  is  against  importa- 
tion for  sale.  Similarly  spoke  eight  more 
of  the  twelve  colonies  legislating. 

Of  the  other  three,  the  Maryland 
Act  of  April  21,  1783,  is  typical: 

If  any  other  person  .  .  .  shall  print,  re- 
print, import  or  bring  into  the  State,  or  cause 
to  be  printed,  reprinted,  imported  or  brought' 
into  the  State,  any  such  1x>ok  .  .  .  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor  ...  or  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  so  printed,  reprinted,  im- 
ported or  brought  into  the  State,  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietors,  shall  sell,  publish 
or  expose  to  sale,  any  such  book  .  .  .  with- 
out .  .  .  consent  .  .  .  such  offender  .  .  . 
shall  forfeit,  etc 

The  first  Federal  Act,  May  31,  1790. 
follows  the  second  or  more  general 
form.  In  all  cases,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, these  pronouncements  concern 
only  works  by  authors  resident  in  the 
United  States. 

Now  that  the  Connecticut  and  Mary- 
land forms  were  not  regarded  by  Con- 
gress as  contradictory  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  the  text  of  the  second  Federal 
Act  on  copyright,  April  29,  1802,  sup- 
plementary to  the  first,  "and  extending 
the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  de- 
signing, engraving,  and  etching  histor- 
ical and  other  prints,"  as  stated  in  the 
title.  Now  these  benefits  are  secured 
by  calling  it  an  infringement 

if  any  print-seller  or  other  person  .  .  .  shall 
engrave,  etch  or  work  ...  or  copy  or  sell, 
or  cause  to  be  engraved,  etched,  copied  or 
sold  ...  or  shall  print,  reprint,  or  import 
for  sale,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  reprinted,  or 
imported  for  sale,  any  such  print  .  .  .  with- 
out .   .  .  consent,  etc. 

The  founders  of  American  practice 
forbade  the  importation  of  an  Amencan 
author's  book  if  for  sale,  and  freely  al- 
lowed the  importation  of  a  foreign  au- 
thor's works  (unless  here  resident), 
even  going  so  far  as  to  deny  him  copy- 
right. By  implication,  they  allowed 
importation  of  any  book,  if  for  use,  but 
this  has  never  been  tested  in  court. 
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Foreign  practice 

Nor  abroad  does  this  point  appear 
ever  to  have  been  under  judicial  re- 
view, according  to  the  statement  of 
foreign  statute  law  (and  commen- 
taries) presented  by  request  at  the 
joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Patents,  March  29, 
1908,  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 

The  British  law  of  1911  provides 
that 

Copyright  in  a  work  shall  also  be  deemed 
to  tie  infringed  by  any  person  who  .  .  .  (d) 
imports  for  sale  or  hire  into  any  part  of  His 
Majesty's  dominions  to  which  this  Act  extends, 
any  work  which  to  his  knowledge  infringes 
copyright  or  would  infringe  copyright  if  it  had 
been  made  in  His  Majesty's  dominions. 

If  it  be  claimed  that  this  is  not  spe- 
cific, we  then  must  fall  back  upon  the 
Acts  of  1842  and  1844.  The  former 
prohibited  importation  for  sale  or  hire 
of  foreign  reprints  of  British  works. 
The  latter  (not  repealing  this)  pro- 
hibited all  importation  save  from  coun- 
try of  origin.  In  both  instances,  of 
course,  we  are  here  dealing  with  prints 
authorized,  but  imported  without  con- 
sent. These  Acts  came  to  court  in 
1896,  and  while  importation  of  foreign 
books  for  use  was  not  in  issue,  it  was 
remarked  upon  and  apparently  by  all 
four  judges  in  the  two  courts  regarded 
as  implicit  in  both  Acts. 

Canada  allows  libraries,  etc.,  to  im- 
port the  English  original.  The  indi- 
vidual must  get  his  thru  the  Canadian 
licensee,  who,  however,  must  charge 
at  the  English  price. 

Belgium  penalizes  only  the  importa- 
tion of  the  illicit  edition  for  a  commer- 
cial purpose,  not  one  for  private  use. 

So  Germany,  by  the  law  of  1870,  tho 
the  present  statutes  omit  the  limita- 
tion. The  best  commentators,  how- 
ever, regard  the  privilege  as  still  ex- 
istent. 

The  law  of  other  countries  is  not  ex- 
plicit, and  the  authorities  are,  accord- 
ingly, divided,  or  uncertain. 

For  us,  British  practice  outweighs 
all  else.  As  to  whether  an  Englishman 
can  import  an  American  author's  book 
copyrighted  on  both  sides,  here  is  the 


opinion  of  the  long-time  Secretary  of 
the  English  Authors'  League: 

In  answer  to  your  questions,  there  is  noth- 
ing whatever,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  prevent 
the  importation  into  England  of  copies  of  the 
American  edition,  whatever  price  the  Amer- 
ican edition  mav  have  been  published  at. 
.  .  .  The  remeay  would  be,  of  course,  a 
remedy  under  the  contract  in  the  courts,  and 
not  under  any  statute. 

The  nature  of  copjrright 

Copyright  is  not  an  inherent,  but  a 
conferred  right.  Its  terms  are  fixed  by 
the  law.  There  are  other  rights,  with 
which  it  must  dovetail.  Its  boundaries 
are  subject  to  adjustment  from  time 
to  time,  from  country  to  country.  The 
legislature  may  restrict  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  restriction,  if  placed,  is  im- 
posed with  the  idea  of  a  larger  good 
to  be  gained.  The  assign,  the  pub- 
lisher, buys  the  author's  product  with 
full  knowledge  of  these  restrictions, 
and  barters  accordingly. 

Copyright,  as  any  other  investiture, 
has  a  purpose.  That  purpose,  in  the 
words  of  the  Constitution  is  "to  pro- 
mote the  progress  of  science  and  use- 
ful arts."  To  such  promotion,  the  re- 
striction on  the  right  may  be  as  potent 
as  the  exercise  of  its  residue.  Thus, 
Congress  has  never  allowed  American 
publishers  to  corner  European  publica- 
tions as  against  educational  founda- 
tions, tho  to  the  author,  whom  alone 
the  Constitution  would  reward,  such 
importation  is  not  a  lost  sale,  and, 
since  for  use,  it  breaks  no  seller's 
sealed  area.  Similarly,  when  Educa- 
tion returns  to  port,  no  duty  is  laid; 
at  home,  her  domicile  is  free  of  tax. 
She  comes  to  the  author's  market  and 
pays  his  price,  but  she  will  not  pay  a 
publisher-jobber,  no  matter  what  his 
livery,  for  admittance  at  her  own  gates. 

We  offer,  therefore,  the  following 
Resolutions 

Whereas,  The  Authors'  League  of  America 
proposes  national  legislation,  including  repeal 
of  the  so-called  "manufacturing  clause"  in  the 
present  copyright  law,  in  order  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  United  States'  entry  mto  the 
International  Copyright  Union;  and 

Whereas,  The  American  Publisliers'  Copy- 
right League  (now  the  Bureau  of  Copyright 
of   the   National   Association   of   Book    Pub- 
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Hshers)  went  on  official  record  at  its  last  ses- 
sion as  supporting  such  legislation  only  on 
condition  that  libraries  and  persons  be  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  importing  the  foreign 
(tho  authorized)  editions  of  works  copy- 
righted also  in  the  United  States,  except  by 
permission  of  the  American  copyright  owners; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  the 
American  Library  Association  records  its 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  authors'  securing, 
without  expense  or  formality,  the  international 
protection  that  is  their  admitted  right; 

Resolved,  Further,  That  the  Council  re- 
affirm, however,  the  Association's  wonted  dis- 
approval of  any  measure  that  would  curtail 
or  cancel  the  existing  privileges  of  importa- 
tion, supported,  as  they  are,*by  American  pre- 
cedent and  violative  neither  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  nor  of  foreign  practice; 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Book  Buy- 
ing and  that  on  Federal  and  State  Relations 
be  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  take  every 
proper  and  feasible  measure  toward  rendering 
these  resolutions  as  effective  as  possible. 

M.  L.  Raney. 


State  Certification  of  Librarians 
In  this  article  I  have  attempted  to 
give  a  brief  survey  of  the  attempts 
made  by  various  state  library  associa- 
tions toward  the  certification  of  libra- 
rians, with  results  so  far  obtained.  I 
do  not  maintain  that  the  article  is  com- 
plete or  that  I  have  brought  forward 
all  points  worthy  of  emphasis,  but  I 
have  gathered  together  from  the  dif- 
ferent library  journals  to  which  I  have 
access,  material  which  seems  to  me  of 
interest  and  importance  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. A  brief  list  of  references  at  the 
end  may  be  of  use  to  anyone  who 
wishes  a  more  detailed  Sjjtudy  of  the 
different  schemes  which  I  have  sum- 
marized. 

For  several  years  the  certification  of 
librarians  has  been  a  leading  topic  of 
discussion  by  state  library  associations. 
The  state  associations  realize  that  to 
be  most  effective,  certification  should 
be  a  legislative  measure  and  in  many 
instances  an  attempt  to  attain  this  end 
has  been  made.  In  other  cases,  a  vol- 
untary system  seems  to  be  the  only 
feasible  one  for  the  present,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  legislation  will  be  the  ulti- 
mate   result.     The    crying    need    for 


trained  librarians,  the  inability  of  in- 
sufficiently trained  people  to  meet  the 
demands  of  even  the  average  position, 
must  bring  about  some  form  of  stand- 
ardization and  certification. 

California— Prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature  in  1917,  the  subject  of 
certification  was  discussed  in  Califor- 
nia with  a  view  to  having  a  bill  intro- 
duced at  the  1917  session.  It  was 
finally  decided,  however,  that  no  bill 
would  be  introduced  at  that  time.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
library  association  at  Riverside  in 
April,  1920,  the  matter  was  again 
brought  before  the  Association  and 
definite  action  urged  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  subject  was  discussed  at 
district  meetings  and  the  conclusion 
reached  that  it  was  best  to  again  post- 
pone the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  an- 
other session,  first  trying  out  a  volun- 
tary system  of  certification  under  the 
California  library  association.  A  ten- 
tative plan  was  therefore  drawn  up  by 
the  Certification  committee,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  in  June,  1921,  and  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  plan  pro- 
vides for  a  committee  of  five  members 
which  shall  have  the  power  to  adopt 
rules  for  its  own  governance,  establish 
grades  of  certificates,  hold  examina- 
tions, and  issue  certificates. 

Library  Journal  42:70  Ja  *17;  News  Notes 
of  California  Libraries  12:278  Ja  *17,  16:6-7 
Ta  '21. 

Illinois^At  a  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
library  association  in  October,  1916, 
the  Legislative  committee  advised  that 
a  certification  bill  be  introduced  at  the 
1917  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  bill  provided  for  a  board  of  library 
examiners  to  determine  grades  of  serv- 
ice, hold  examinations  and  issue  cer- 
tificates. Those  employed  on  a  cer- 
tain date  and  also  those  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  libraries  previous  to 
that  time,  would  be  exempt  from  ex- 
amination. The  subject  was  carefully 
considered  and  owing  to  difficulties 
that  presented  themselves,  it  was  de- 
cided not  to  introduce  the  bill  in  1917. 
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The  matter  was  taken  up  again  at  a 
later  date  and  the  certification  bill 
finally  introduced  at  the  session  of 
1921.    The  bill  failed  of  passage. 

Illinois  Libraries  3:21-2  Ap  '21,  3:42  Jl  21; 
Library  Journal  46:690  S  1  71;  PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES  21:456-7  D  '16,  22:73  F  '17, 
25:584-5  D  '20,  26:381-2  Jl  '21. 

Indiana— At  the  1915  session  of  the 
Indiana  legislature,  an  amendment  to 
the  general  library  law  was  proposed. 
It  provided  that  all  librarians  em- 
ployed in  a  library  receiving  support 
from  an  assessed  valuation  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars  or  more  and  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds,  must 
after  August  1,  1915,  hold  a  certificate 
of  qualifications  granted  by  a  Board 
of  library  examiners.  The  board,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Public  library  commis- 
sion, was  to  determine  grades  of  serv- 
ice, hold  examinations,  grant  certifi- 
cates, and  accredit  library  schools. 
The  bill  failed  of  passage. 

Library  Journal  40:439-40  Je  '15,  41:9  Ja 
'16;  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  20:113-4  Mr  '15. 

Iowa— In  October,  1919,  the  Iowa  li- 
brary association  appointed  a  board 
composed  of  the  chairman  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Iowa  library  commission,  a 
trustee,  a  librarian,  and  a  library  as- 
sistant, the  last  three  to  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  three  years  each  by  the  Iowa 
library  association.  Four  grades  of 
certificates  are  to  be  issued : 

Grade  A — Life  certificate. 
Grade  B — ^Five  year  certificate. 
Grade  C — Three  year  certificate. 
Grade  U — One  year  certificate. 

Each  grade  requires  library  training 
and  experience  or  its  equivalent.  The 
plan  is  not  retroactive,  nor  does  it  af- 
fect librarians  who  now  hold  positions 
unless  they  wish  to  apply  for  cer- 
tificates. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Certifica- 
tion board  was  held  in  January,  1920, 
and  an  executive  committee  authorized. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  com- 
mittee held  during  the  summer,  the 
first  certificate  was  issued. 

Iowa  Library  Quarterly  8.220-21  0-N-D  '20; 
PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  26:81  F  '21;  Wiscon- 
sin Library  Bulletin  16:93-4  Je  '20. 


Minnesota*  In  February,  1920,  the 
Certification  committee  appointed  by 
the  Minnesota  library  association  met 
at  St.  Paul,  and  as  a  result,  the  first 
draft  of  a  certification  scheme  was 
made.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
January,  1921,  the  plans  of  the  former 
committee  were  discussed  and  some 
changes  made.  The  scheme  which  is 
at  the  present  time  only  tentative, 
provides  for  a  board  of  five  members 
to  issue  certificates  in  four  grades, 
each  grade  depending  upon  general 
education,  library  training  and  experi- 
ence. It  is  not  retroactive  nor  does  it 
aflfect  those  who  already  hold  positions. 

Minn.  Dept.  of  Education.  Library  Notes 
and  News  6:77-8  Mr  '20,  6:144  Mr  '21;  PUB- 
LIC LIBRARIES  25:389  Jl  '20;  Wisconsin 
Library  Bulletin  16:94-5  Je  '20. 

New  Jersey— At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  Jersey  library  association 
in  April,  1921,  it  was  moved  and  car- 
ried that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  statement  on  certification 
and  standardization  of  library  service. 
Let  us  look  for  a  report  from  New  Jer- 
sey in  the  near  future. 

Library  Journal  46:468  My  15  '21. 

New  York— For  the  last  five  years,  the 
New  York  library  association  has 
been  discussing  certification,  each  year 
bringing  the  subject  closer  to  a  defi- 
nite issue.  At  a  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  Lake  Placid  in  September, 
1920,  a  certification  plan  was  adopted. 
The  plan  provides  for  the  issuing  of 
certificates  in  four  grades : 

Librarians'  life  state  certificate. 
Five  year  certificate.  . 
Three  year  certificate. 
Two  year  certificate. 

Each  has  a  definite  standard  of  train- 
ing and  experience.  It  applies  only  to 
the  position  of  head  librarian  or  di- 
rector, and  is  compulsory  only  in 
places  of  3000  population  or  over.  It 
is  compulsory  only  as  vacancies  occur 
after  the  plan  goes  into  effect,  and  the 
it  does  not  provide  for  the  issuing  of 
certificates  to  those  who  do  not  qual- 
ify for  them,  it  does  not  deprive  any- 
one of  his  present  position.  Legisla- 
tion making  this  certification  plan  pos- 
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sible  has  been  secured  by  the  passage 
of  a  bill  at  the  1921  session  of  the  New 
York  legislature,  authorizing  the  re- 
gents to  fix  standards  of  library  serv- 
ice in  state-aided  or  tax-supported  li- 
braries. 

A  recommendation  for  service  grants 
which  would  provide  for  an  allotment 
of  public  money  to  be  used  toward  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  certified  libra- 
rians, was  also  submitted  by  the  asso- 
ciation. Owing,  however,  to  the  econ- 
omy program  of  the  state  administra- 
tion, it  was  decided  not  to  urge  this 
matter  for  the  present. 

Library  Journal  46:689  S  1  '21;  New  York 
Libraries  7:91-2  Ag  70,  7:127-30  N  ^20;  PUB- 
UC  LIBRARIES  25:563-5  D  '20;  IVisconsin 
Library  Bulleiin  16:95-7  Te  '20. 

Ohio— In  1908,  the  Ohio  library  asso- 
ciation unanimously  gave  its  sanction 
to  a  bill  providing  for  a  state  board  of 
library  examiners  and  the  examination 
of  librarians.  The  bill  provided  that 
no  one,  a  year  from  its  passage,  could 
hold  a  position  in  a  public  library  in 
Ohio  without  a  certificate.  The  cer- 
tificate might  be  "for  life"  in  which 
case  the  applicant  must  have  had  five 
years'  experience,  or  temporary  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Anyone  al- 
ready holding  a  position  and  who 
would  have  had  five  years'  experience 
at  the  time  the  act  became  effective 
would  be  exempt  from  examination, 
but  all  others  must  take  an  examina- 
tion and  receive  a  certificate.  The  cer- 
tificates were  to  be  valid  in  any  pub- 
lic library  in  the  state,  but  the  larger 
public  libraries  might  issue  certificates 
thru  a  local  board  to  be  valid  only  in 
the  library  where  issued.  The  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  legislature,  but 
failed  of  passage. 

In  1912  a  bill  was  drawn  up  amend- 
ing sections  of  the  general  code  of 
Ohio,  so  as  to  provide  for  examination 
and  certification  of  librarians.  This  bill 
was  intended  as  a  substitute  for  a  pro- 
posed Civil  Service  amendment  which 
would  include  Ohio  libraries  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  general  Civil  Service 
law.  With  the  dropping  of  the  ob- 
jectional  feature  of  the  Civil   Service 


amendment,  the  certification  feature 
was  also  dropped. 

The  subject  of  certification  is  still 
under  consideration  by  the  Ohio  li- 
brary associatiou. 

A.  L.  A.'  BulleHn  11:139  Jl  '17:  Library 
Journal  33:205-6  My  '08,  33:507-S  D  '08,  34:2 
Ja  '09,  42:121  F  '17. 

Rhode  Island— In  1921,  a  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Rhode  Island  legris- 
lature  giving  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion power  to  issue  certificates  to  li- 
brarians, and  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  as  regards  efficiency  and 
service.  It  also  provided  for  service 
grants  for  libraries  that  conformed  to 
the  rules.  This  bill  failed,  but  a  sub- 
stitute passed  which  provided  for  state 
aid  and  it  is  expected  that  certification 
will  be  the  ultimate  result. 

Library  Journal  46:689-90  S  1  '21. 

South  Dakota— At  the  annual  meetini^ 
of  the  South  Dakota  library  associa- 
tion in  October,  1918,  certification  of 
librarians  was  discussed,  and  when  the 
association  met  in  October,  1920,  a 
plan  was  presented  by  the  Certification 
committee.  It  was  adopted  with  one 
slight  change.  This  plan  was  printed 
in  the  South  Dakota  Bulletin  for  Sep- 
tember 1920.  (I  have  not  had  access  tr 
this  bulletin.) 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  23 :4S5  D  '18,  25:607 
D  '20;  South  Dakota  Bulletin  S  '20. 

Wisconsin— At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Wisconsin  library  association  in 
October,  1918,  a  tentative  plan  for  pro- 
posed legislation  was  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  certification.  In  the 
time  following  the  presentation  of  this 
report,  it  was  urged  that  Wisconsin 
librarians  give  the  subject  careful  con- 
sideration, and  send  to  the  committee 
any  suggestions  they  had  to  offer.  Ques- 
tionnaires were  sent  out  and  results  tab- 
ulated. At  the  annual  meeting  in  Oc- 
tober. 1920,  the  report  of  the  Certifica- 
tion committee  was  adopted  and  the  com- 
mittee instructed  to  draft  the  plan  into 
statute  form.  Consequently,  a  certifica- 
tion bill  was  introduced  at  the  1921  ses- 
sion. It  passed  the  legislature,  and  wa.« 
signed  by  the  governor. 
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The  Wisconsin  certification  plan  pro- 
vides for  a  board  of  five  members,  and 
for  the  issuing  of  certificates  in  four 
grades  depending  upon  academic  educa- 
tion, library  training  and  experience.  It 
furthermore  provides  that  for  these 
qualiifications  may  be  substi^tuted  equiva- 
lent attainments  as  shown  in  examina- 
tions held  by  the  State  Certification 
Board.  After  January  1,  1923,  no  libar- 
ian  or  full  time  assistant  may  be  em- 
ployed in  any  public  library  supported  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  public  funds,  except 
in  a  city  of  the  first  class,  who  does  not 
hold  a  library  certificate.  Anyone  al- 
ready holding  a  position  on  that  date, 
however,  may  retain  his  position. 

In  brief,  "The  Wisconsin  plan  of  certi- 
fication was  worked  out  on  three  princi- 
ples, the  efiktablishment  of  distinct  grades 
of  service,  the  safeguarding  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  ;those  already  in  library 
work,  and  the  opportunty  for  anyone  to 
enter  library  work  by  tests  of  his  educa- 
tion, training  and  experience." 

Library  Journal  46:62  Ja  15  '21,  46:690  S  1 
^21;  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  14:236-7  N 
'18,  16:179-81  N  '20. 

Etta  L.  Camper,  Senior  assistant 
University  of  California  library. 

Pages  from  Poole's  Index 

The  New  York  public  library  has 
made  photostat  reproductions  of  the 
first  27  pages  of  the  1891  revision  of 
Poole's  Index,  and  is  ready  to  supply 
photostat  positives  of  any  of  these 
pages  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

In  most  libraries  these  preliminary 
pages  are  thumbed  to  pieces  or  so  be- 
grimed as  to  be  practically  illegible. 
This  reproduction  affords  to  libraries 
an  opportunity  to  replace  individual 
pages  or  to  secure  the  whole  of  the 
preliminary  matter  in  form  for  binding 
as  a  separate  pamphlet. 

The  preface  takes  up  pages  i-xii;  the 
list  of  cooperating  libraries  is  given 
on  page  xiii;  a  list  of  abbreviations, 
titles  and  imprints  is  given  on  pages 
xiv-xix;  a  chronological  conspectus  of 
the  serials  indexed  is  on  xx-xxvii. 
H.  M.  Lydenebrg, 
Reference  librarian. 


American  Library  Institute 

The  American  Library  Institute  has 
elected  as  its  president  for  the  three 
years,  1922-1924,  Dr  Clement  Walker 
Andrews,  librarian  of  The  John  Crerar 
library,  Chicago,  and  as  its  secretary- 
treasurer  for  the  same  period,  Dr 
Theodore  Wesley  Koch,  librarian 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111. 

The  following  have  been  reelected  as 
Fellows  for  a  term  of  ten  years: 

Richard   Rogers   Bowker. 
Gratia  A.  Countryman 
Electra  C.  Doren 
Caroline  M.  Hewins 
Theresa  Hitchler 
George  lies 
W.  Dawson  Johnston 

The  following  have  been  elected  as 
new  Fellows  for  the  same  term : 

Edith  Guerricr 

M.   Llewellyn  Raney 

The  present  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Institute  consists  of: 

Clement  Walker  Andrews,  President 
Theodore    Wesley   Koch,    Secretary   and 
Treasurer 
Harry  M.  Lydenberg  (term  expires  1923) 
Arthur    E.    Bostwick    (term   expires    1924) 
George  H.  Locke  (term  expires  1925) 
Ernest  C.  Richardson  (term  expires  1926) 
Mary  Eileen  Ahern  (term  expires  1927) 

Andrew  Keogh. 
Yale  University  library. 
January  20,  1922. 


A  boy  is  a  man  in  the  cocoon.  You 
do  not  know  what  it  is  going  to  be- 
come— his  life  is  big  with  possibil- 
ities. He  may  make  or  unmake  kings, 
change  boundary  lines  between  states, 
write  books  that  will  mould  character, 
or  invent  machines  that  will  revolu- 
tionize the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Be  a  bit  patient  with  him — ^you 
are  dealing  with  Soul-Stuff.  Destiny 
awaits  just  around  the  corner. 

"I  think,"  said  President  Lincoln,  as 
he  took  up  his  pen  to  sign  a  pardon 
for  a  condemned  soldier,  "I  think  this 
boy  can  do  us  more  good  above  the 
ground  than  under  it." 


We  are  apt  to  become  like  the  things 
upon  which  we  center  our  thoughts. 
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Typing  Missing  Pages 

I  have  a  few  suggestions  for  typing 
pages  to  supply  those  missing  from  li- 
brary books,  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  doing  such  work. 

The  typed  space  on  the  newly  typed 
page  must  correspond  in  size  and  must 
register  with  the  printed  page. 

To  secure  this  the  simplest  way  is  to 
place  the  new  and  blank  sheet,  cut  to  size, 
atop  the  printed  page  which  is  the  copy, 
and  with  a  pin  prick  thru  the  blank 
sheet  at  the  four  comers  which  show  the 
boundaries  of  the  print  on  the  printed 
page.  The  printing  will  show  thru  suf- 
ficiently for  these  marks  to  be  made. 
Type  within  these  boundaries  on  both 
sides  of  the  sheet.  If  further  help  is 
needed  make  a  pencil  line  to  mark  out 
the  rectangle  of  print. 

The  register  and  consequently  the  mar- 
gins will  then  be  the  same  as  in  the 
printed  book  and  will  have  sufficient  mar- 
gin for  rebinding,  providing,  of  course, 
the  original  margins  were  wide  enough. 

A  typed  page,  if  copied  as  to  para- 
graphing of  original,  will  usually  occupy 
one  third  more  space  than  the  original. 
An  extra  page  not  completely  filled  with 
typing  is  the  result.  This  cannot  be 
avoided  without  too  much  time  spent  in 
calculation  and  experiment.  The  extra 
page  should  take  regular  paging  with  the 
exponent  a.  In  case  of  many  pages  be- 
ing typed,  number  regularly  until  pages 
are  exhausted,  then  begin  with  exponent. 
For  instance,  if  missing  pages  are  from 
25-33,  number  the  typed  pages  consecu- 
tively from  25-33,  then  33a,  33b,  and  so 
on. 

A  help  in  economizing  space  is  to  dis- 
card the  use  of  the  machine  hyphen  at 
the  end  of  a  line  when  occasion  seems 
to  demand  its  use,  and  instead  to  pencil 
in  a  hyphen.  This  not  only  occupies  less 
space  but  the  page  appears  more  uniform. 

After  punctuation  marks,  spaces  can  be 
omitted,  as;in  this  case,  in  place  of, 
as;  in  this  case. 

It  would  seem  quite  legitimate  in  some 
riction  and  in  books  where  literary  style 
is  not  for  purpose  of  study,  to  abbreviate 
words,  such  words  as  thro,  tho,  etc.    In 


some  places  the  word  said  could  be  used 
in  place  of  the  longer  word  answered. 
These  devices,  however,  for  reducing 
space  and  improving  appearance  must  be 
used  with  judgment. 

Work  looks  better  if  paper  matching 
the  tint  of  the  printed  page  can  be  used. 
This  is  not  always  possible,  but  avoid 
paper  a  bluish  white  or  paper  obviously 
too  thin. 

Tip  in  pages  before  sending  to  binder. 
Title  pages: 

All  that  is  necessary  on  the  title  page, 
is  author  and  title  and  call  number,  vol- 
ume number  if  the  book  calls  for  one. 
Publisher  is  not  necessary. 

Gertrude  Stiles, 
Supervisor  of  binding. 
Qeveland  public  library. 


A  little  folder  sent  out  by  the  Okla- 
homa library  commission  is  the  most  at- 
tractive piece  of  full  and  important  li- 
brary information  for  the  people  of  that 
state  of  any  commission  bulletin  we  have 
seen.  Black  and  white  cuts  on  every 
page  which  is  filled  with  information, 
add  to  the  attractiveness. 

The  first  page  is  headed  by  a  black  and 
white  cut  of  the  parcel  post  man  with  his 
box  of  books  labeled  Traveling  Library. 
Underneath  is  the  following: 

In  This  Library  You  Will  Find 
Books  for  Every  Age  and  Mind: 

Glad-day  books 

Sad-day  books 

Books  to  make  you  gay  or  wise 

Office  books 

Shop  room  books 

Books  to  make  your  pay  check  rise 

Outdoor  books 

Indoor  books 

Books  of  tales  of  sea  and  land 

Funny  books 

Sunny  books 

Fairy  tales  and  pirate's  band 

Boyhood  books 

Manhood  books 

Books  for  golden  youth  and  age 

Camping  books 

Tramping  books 

Books  for  child  and  books  for  sage 

In  the  traveling  libraries  of  the  OUm- 
homa  Library  Commission  there  are  books 
for  **Eytryhodf*. 
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Midwinter  Chicago  Meetings 
A.  L.  A.  Council 

The  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Chicago,  December 
29-30,  1921.  The  attendance  was  not 
so  large  as  usual,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  announced  before 
hand  that  the  meetings  of  the  council 
would,  with  one  exception,  be  closed. 
The  importance  of  the  topics  an- 
nounced for  discussion  brought  a  num- 
ber of  members  whose  library  service 
will  be  more  or  less  affected  if  the  pro- 
posed action  of  the  resolutions  dis- 
cussed, is,  or  is  not  taken  by  govern- 
ment and  other  agencies.  The  sub- 
jects for  discussion  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  committees  to  which  they 
had  been  intrusted  and  the  reports,  in 
a  good  many  instances,  showed  evi- 
dence of  careful  consideration  by  those 
who  were  interested  in  these  matters. 

The  first  committee  report  was  with 
regard  to  the  affiliation  of  the  state  as- 
sociations and  the  report  was  present- 
ed by  Edward  D.  Tweedell.  An  in- 
teresting point  which  came  up  in  the 
discussion  was  the  fact  that  there  were 
two  state  bodies  in  Indiana  applying 
for  membership.  Mr  Sanborn,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  which  provided 
for  the  erection  of  "chapters  of  A.  L. 
A."  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was 
not  intended  that  any  state  should 
have  more  than  one  chapter. 

The  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  chapter 
affiliation   recommended   that   chapter 
affiliation  be  granted  to  the  following 
state  associations: 
Colorado  Minnesota 

Connecticut  Montana 

Indiana  Nebraska 

Indiana  Trustees        New  Hampshire 
Iowa  North  Carolina 

Kansas  Ohio 

Maine  Pacific-Northwest 

Michigan  South  Dakota 

The  committee  also  suggested  that 
the  phrase  "chapter  of  A.  L.  A.  asso- 
ciation" be  used  following  the  name  of 
the  state  association  on  letter  heads  and 
other  printed  material. 


Samuel  H.  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids 
reported  for  the  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  library  revenues.  Mr  Ranck 
emphasized  the  idea  that  if  the  A.  L. 
A.  adopts  a  standard  of  reasonable 
support  for  libraries  it  should  couple 
with  it  an  idea  of  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  standard  of  serv- 
ice that  should  go  with  such  support. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  that  a  general  stand- 
ard of  measurement  would  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr  Ranck  thought  there  was  an  or- 
ganized campaign  of  certain  classes 
of  citizens  to  combat  taxation  of  all 
kinds  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  He 
presented  the  idea  thai  most  of  our 
present  ills  are  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
government.  There  seems  to  be  a 
concerted  movement  to  discredit  gov- 
ernmental activities  as  being  extrava- 
gant. There  are  15,000,000  persons 
drawing  livelihood  from  tax  supported 
positions.  Business  men  are  thinking 
that  the  country  has  gone  too  far  with 
reference  to  the  support  of  educational 
purposes  and  that  it  is  too  costly  and 
too  great  a  burden  on  business.  An- 
other phase,  however,  is  a  movement 
to  tax  public  properties  and  other 
municipal  activities  that  have  always 
been  exempt  from  taxation.  This  is 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the 
tax  on  general  property. 

Mr  Ranck  quoted  the  opinion  of  a 
very  successful  business  man  before 
whom  he  had  laid  the  proposition  and 
who  knows  the  libraries  in  Europe  and 
America  for  he  said,  "I  always  use 
the  library  wherever  I  go."  "You  li- 
brarians," he  said,  "are  too  modest. 
The  biggest  asset  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States  have  is  the  spirit  of  serv- 
ice on  the  part  of  the  employes.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  get  it.  Certainly 
not  with  the  money  you  pay.  It  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  any  commercial  en- 
terprise would  be  only  too  glad  to  pay 
for,  if  we  could  get  it.  It  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  certain  hotels  advertise 
but  do  not  give.    Money  alone  will  not 
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do  it.  It  does  not  exist  so  far,  as  the 
production  point  of  view  is  concerned. 
Men  whose  wages  have  been  increased 
from  $15  and  $20  to  $35  and  $50  a 
week  don't  possess  it." 

One  dollar  per  capita  is  not  enough 
for  doing  the  thing  the  libraries  are 
doing  in  the  community.  The  average 
on  $100  from  taxation  in  the  country  is 
53c  but  that  does  not  take  into  account 
the  revenues  from  other  sources.  The 
highest  tax  is  $1.47  per  capita.  The 
Boston  public  library  has,  from  taxa- 
tion alone,  99+  cents.  In  addition  to 
that  they  have  considerable  income 
from  bequests.  Many  libraries  are  now 
getting  from  taxation  alone  over  $1 
per  capita  from  the  community.  The 
point  was  brought  out  that  the  highest 
rates  are  not  in  the  g^eat  cities  but  in 
such  places  as  Gary,  Indiana,  Newton, 
Mass.,  East  Cleveland  and  others. 

The  human  asset  of  a  city  can  reach 
its  highest  value  only  thru  the  devel- 
opment of  the  intelligence  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  Too  many  persons 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  wealth  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  property,  not 
thinking  of  the  greatest  asset  of  a  com- 
munity— the  people.  The  intelligence 
and  character  of  the  people  as  they  are 
developed  increase  the  productive  power 
of  a  community. 

Good  books  have  always  been  recog- 
nized as  a  powerful  means  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual.  No  sec- 
tion of  a  state  or  city  can  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  because  of  its 
vital  relation  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
state.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  leg- 
islation with  reference  to  the  schools 
is  based.  Public  libraries  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  educational  machinery 
of  the  state.  Of  all  the  institutional 
agencies,  they  are  the  most  democratic 
and  appealing,  serving  all  ages  from  all 
classes.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  provide  for  the  adequate 
support  of  the  public  libraries  by  gen- 
eral state  laws.  The  general  state  laws 
of  our  country  provide  little  or  only 
what  might  be  called  mandatory  sup- 
port. Laws  affecting  schools  are 
based  on  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 


state  to  equalize  the  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  the  people  regard- 
less of  the  inequality  of  wealth  in  the 
different  sections.  A  community  that 
has  $14,000  taxable  property  or  wealth 
should  pay  some  of  the  money  derived 
from  taxation  on  its  property  for  the 
education  of  the  child  living  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  there  is  only  $1400.  This 
principle  should  apply  to  libraries  as 
well  as  to  schools.  The  people  to  be 
served  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion rather  than  the  wealth  of  the 
community  where  the  people  live. 

The  A.  L,  A.  should  express  an  opin- 
ion as  to  about  how  much  service  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  a  given 
amount  of  money.  There  is  no  stand- 
ard that  can  be  set,  however,  as  to 
what  work  will  cost  in  various  com- 
munities, but  the  A.  L.  A.  should  de- 
clare itself  that  a  certain  amount  per 
capita  of  the  population  to  be  served 
is  a  reasonable  minimum  for  the  li- 
brary service. 

The  discussion  brought  out  that  the 
reason  for  the  cut  was  that  too  many 
communities  felt  the  library  to  be  un- 
important; assessment  in  various  lo- 
calities is  so  different  that  it  is  not  a 
fair  basis  of  comparison.  The  taxa- 
tion should  be  based  on  terms  of  popu- 
lation and  not  on  the  wealth.  Libra- 
ries in  many  communities  are  faring 
very  well  because  the  service  is  appre- 
ciated, but  in  most  cities  the  libraries 
are  not  so  well  supported,  relatively, 
as  the  schools. 

When  the  community  has  a  per 
capita  tax,  the  economizer  cannot  exer- 
cise much  personal  control.  He  can- 
not keep  the  population  from  growing 
and,  therefore,  cannot  affect  its  upkeep. 
A  number  of  libraries  testified  that  the 
library  appropriation  was  the  only  one 
that  was  not  cut.  The  smaller  the 
town  the  greater  the  disposition  to 
consider  the  library  necessary. 

In  many  places  progressive  business 
men  are  on  the  board  and  want  to  do 
things  and  want  somebody  to  tell  them 
how.  The  A.  L.  A.  is  the  organization 
to  do  it. 
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Miss  Robinson  protested  against  the 
librarian's  attitude  in  the  matter  of 
economies  for  the  library,  stating  that 
in  some  instances  the  librarian  was 
willing  to  spend  her  own  salary  and 
do  extra  work  in  order  that  books  may 
be  provided  for  the  community. 

Reference  was  made  to  New  York, 
Detroit  and  other  large  cities  having 
too  much  money  at  one  dollar  per  cap- 
ita, but  Mr  Ranck  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  one  dollar  per  capita  did 
not  mean  from  taxation  alone  but  from 
all  revenue,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  if  the  incomes  of  all  the  endowed 
libraries  were  taken  into  consideration 
the  income  would  be  pretty  well  up 
according  to  the  population. 

Mr  Bishop  pointed  out  that  what 
librarians  are  expected  to  answer  is 
"What  is  a  reasonable  amount  for  car- 
rying on  library  activities?"  It  is  not 
so  much  the  factors  that  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  but  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty of  the  absence  of  any  statement 
on  the  part  of  any  authoritative  body 
as  to  what  is  a  minimum.  "What  is  a 
fair  percentage  of  the  income  of  a  uni- 
versity to  be  devoted  to  libraries?"  is 
a  well-known  query.  What  is  wanted 
is  something  definite  on  which  to  work 
or  beyond  which  one  may  find  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  support. 

Mr  Dudgeon  called  attention  to  the 
unavoidable  need  of  a  minimum  limit  for 
a  northern  town  of  1000  population, 
and  asked  how  far  one  would  get  run- 
ning a  heating  plant  and  paying  a  jani- 
tor on  $1000  a  year. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  large 
cities  do  not  need  so  much  money  as 
the  proposed  standard  will  provide,  a 
point  was  well  made  that  most  large 
libraries  would  stand  more  service 
than  now  exists.  The  public  will 
agree  to  pay  if  they  really  get  the 
service.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  per  capita  basis  served 
better  in  a  city  where  a  great  many 
people  do  not  add  to  the  per  capita 
wealth.  As  a  city  becomes  industrial 
there  are  many  people  who  do  not  add 
to    the   community   wealth,   but   in   a 


rural  community  the  library  can  be 
supported  on  a  per  capita  basis.  The 
county  may  be  a  very  rich  county  with 
not  a  large  population. 

Dr  Richardson  said  that  in  view  of 
all  the  different  facts  in  the  case  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  minimum 
should  be  named  as  people  generally 
thought  of  minimums  in  making  cal- 
culations for  the  library. 

The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be 
that  libraries  as  educational  institu- 
tions should  advance  the  idea  that 
equal  library  privileges  were  as  essen- 
tial for  all  communities  as  equal  school 
privileges.  The  state  helps  smaller 
communities  not  only  in  educational 
matters  but  helps  to  provide  state 
roads  and  other  material  things,  and 
these  small  communities  should  have 
their  equal  privileges  in  the  matter  of 
libraries. 

The  discussion  brought  out  a  good 
many  points  so  that  the  report  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  committee  with  in- 
structions to  include  in  it  the  material 
which  discussion  had  brought  out. 
There  was  the  closest  attention  paid 
by  all  those  present. 

Dr  M.  L.  R^ney's  presentation  of  the 
committee's  report  on  copyright  legisla- 
tion was  such  a  masterly  presentation 
both  in  substance,  form  and  manner  that 
one  hesitates  at  trying  to  report  it.  His 
address  is  given  on  p.  92.  Very  seldom 
has  the  A.  L.  A.  listened  to  a  more 
comprehensive,  logical  and  masterly 
presentation  of  any  subject. 

Copyright  legislation  has  appeared 
several  times  before  in  the  councils  of 
the  library  craft  and  the  announcement 
that  it  would  receive  attention  at  the 
mid-winter  meeting  brought  consider- 
able interest,  not  only  from  the  new 
libraries  sure  to  be  aflfected  by  the 
proposed  ownership  of  the  selling  priv- 
ileges under  the  transfer  of  copyright 
ownership,  but  from  some  of  the  old 
libraries  that  have  been  on  the  defen- 
sive against  the  curtailment  of  the  li- 
brary's privilege  of  importation  for 
many  years.  The  City  public  library, 
Springfield,   Mass.,  New  York  public 
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library,  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
the  John  Crerar  library  and  indeed 
most  of  the  large  libraries  were  keenly 
alert  to  the  presentation  of  the  matter 
on  both  sides. 

Frederic  G.  Melcher,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Book  Publish- 
ers, presented  an  explanation  of  the 
publishers'  position  in  the  matter  at 
the  afternoon  session.  Mr  Melcher 
explained  that  his  invitation  came  to 
him  as  managing  editor  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly  and  that  he  could  hardly 
claim  to  be  a  delegate  from  the  pub- 
lishers. 

His  early  training  had  been  in  the 
book-selling  camp  but  for  the  last  few 
years  he  had  been  closer  to  the  pub- 
lishers and  librarians.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  the  distribution  of  books  and 
from  that  point  would  speak  with  in- 
terest. 

Mr  Melcher  took  exception  to  the 
feeling  that  the  publishers  are  not  in- 
terested in  the  common  welfare  or  ap- 
proach^ the  matter  in  any  other  way 
than  in  the  endeavor  to  get  a  fair  bill. 

The  present  bill  has  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Printers'  association  had  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  the  manufacturing 
clause.  Since  then  the  discussion  has 
been  going  on  rapidly.  Mr  Solberg 
and  Mr  Schueler  had  spent  some  time 
with  Dr  Bowker  at  Glendale  and  he 
had  also  had  much  correspondence 
with  Major  Putnam,  and  that  group 
was  far  more  able  to  explain  it  than 
any  one  else.  They  had  not  agreed 
on  it  because  of  any  bargaining  with 
any  other  interest  but  because  they 
believed  in  its  justice  and  soundness. 
Mr  Melcher  thought  it  was  not  fair 
to  say  that  because  the  libraries  were 
not  in  the  bill  the  people  were  not  rep- 
resented. '  He  said  if,  in  the  importa- 
tion of  bocks,  the  libraries  consume  10 
per  cent  of  the  books  free  of  duty,  it 
means  a  higher  price  for  the  general 
public  on  the  other  90  per  cent  of  the 
books.  Booksellers  and  others  are  pro- 
testing against  this. 

In  relation  to  the  reference  in  the 
U.  S.  constitution  to  the  copyright,  he 


thought  this  ought  not  to  have  any 
place  in  the  argument,  since  the  dis- 
tribution of  books,  in  1789  for  instance, 
was  quite  different  from  that  of  1911. 
The  constitution  spoke  merely  of  the 
author's  right,  and  the  committee's 
resolution  spoke  merely  of  the  author's 
right,  forgetting  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
books  are  not  conceived  by  the  au- 
thors but  by  other  people.  It  is  the 
proprietorship,  the  conceiving  mind  of 
the  people  that  should  be  protected, 
whether  it  be  an  encyclopedia,  or  a 
series  of  books,  or  books  for  children 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  Then  the 
author  has  the  movie  right  and  the 
dramatic  right.  These  rights  have 
gone  to  the  authors  but  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  part  of  the 
publishers  in  losing  these  rights. 

Mr  Melcher  said  he  had  felt  the 
sting  in  the  slant  about  ethics  in  pub- 
lishing and  hoped  that  all  the  enthusi- 
asm that  could  be  had,  would  be  put 
back  of  the  attempt  for  an  entrance 
into  the  Berne  convention,  which  was 
a  prime  object  and  would  be  given 
value. 

He  referred  to  the  wall  that  had 
been  put  around  books  called  "clas- 
sics" so  that  people  do  not  have  the 
right  to  buy  what  they  want  and  when 
they  wish  to,  because  the  copyright  has 
covered  the  right  to  them;  however, 
any  book  that  has  not  been  covered  by 
the  copyright  may  be  obtained.  The 
manufacturing  clause  also  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  English  author  to  do 
otherwise  than  manufacture  in  this 
country  if  he  saw  a  large  possible  sale 
in  sight. 

American  publishers  claim  as  a  com- 
pensation for  giving  up  the  manufac- 
turing clause  that  as  long  as  there  ex- 
ists in  the  United  States  a  copyright 
in  a  book,  its  importation  should  be 
forbidden  unless  it  is  done  with  the 
consent  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright. 
With  the  manufacturing  clause  abol- 
ished, if  a  book  is  properly  copyright- 
ed abroad,  it  will  be  copyrighted  here, 
and  there  is  no  dissatisfaction  with  the 
related  movement.  The  only  part  then 
under  question  is  the  right  of  the  orig- 
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inator  of  the  book  to  give  territorial 
rights. 

Mr  Melcher's  statement  that  only 
one  market  was  vitally  concerned  in 
this,  that  is,  the  relation  between  the 
English  and  the  United  States  mar- 
kets, was  taken  exception  to  by  libra- 
rians of  university  and  large  reference 
libraries  who  import  many  books  from 
the  continent.  Considerable  discus- 
sion followed  between  Dr  Andrews  of 
the  John  Crerar  library,  Mr  Melcher, 
Mr  Wellman  and  Mr  Bishop,  in  which 
variations  in  the  cost  to  libraries,  af- 
fected by  various  conditions,  were  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr  Melcher  thought  that  the  concep- 
tion •of  a  book  of  interest  and  value 
should  be  protected  as  well  as  the 
authorship.  When  an  American  pub- 
lisher felt  the  need  of  and  the  market 
call  for  a  certain  publication  he  should 
have  the  ethical  right  as  to  ownership 
in  the  copyright  as  a  reward  of  his  ef- 
forts to  supply  the  imagination  and 
interest.  If  there  is  an  ethical  right  in 
the  conception  of  a  book,  there  is  also 
a  right  to  give  the  privilege  of  the 
trade  in  that  book  to  some  person  or 
house.  Copies  of  all  books  published  in 
this  country  of  American  origin  and  all 
books  of  foreign  origin  must  be  depos- 
ited in  Washington  and  that  deposit 
is  the  list  on  which  American  publish- 
ers have  the  market  for  this  country. 
It  is  possible  that  foreign  books  may 
be  held  up  in  the  custom  houses  but 
those  who  have  the  matter  in  charge 
seem  to  think  that  it  will  be  well  taken 
care  of. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  royal- 
ties are  often  paid  in  toto  and  the  argu- 
ment that  the  author  continues  to  get 
the  royalty  over  there  does  not  hold 
good  because  a  flat  royalty  has  been 
paid  and  the  American  publisher  gets 
the  royalty  rights. 

The  library  has  an  exception  in  buy- 
ing books  that  it  does  not  have  in 
buying  other  things. 

The  publishers  now  have  a  manu- 
facturing clause  which  is  valuable  but 
which  they  are  cheerfully  giving  up  in 


order  that  the  United  States  may 
go  into  the  International  Copyright 
league,  and  for  that  reason  they  feel 
that  they  should  have  the  ownership 
in  copyright. 

Mr  Smith  of  Wisconsin  and  Dr  An- 
drews of  the  John  Crerar  library  pre- 
sented arguments  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes proprietorship  in  a  book  that 
might  be  published  abroad  but  with 
an  American  imprint  being  used  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  price.  Mr 
Melcher  said  that  the  whole  theory  of 
copyright  is  giving  somebody  some 
power.  Mr  Wellman  in  discussing  it 
finally  said  that  in  his  opinion  it  was 
a  matter  of  pure  expediency  and  not  a 
matter  of  abstract  justice,  as  to  who 
shall  market  a  book,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  expedient  as  regards  libraries  to 
be  limited  territorially  as  libraries  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves  because  they 
are  learned  institutions  for  the  purpose 
of  scholarship.  Under  the  proposed 
copyright,  libraries  will  never  know 
without  considerable  research  and 
trouble  whether  they  have  the'right  to 
import  a  book  or  not  and  libraries,  as 
public  institutions,  are  entitled  to  con- 
sideration in  that  line  of  copyright. 

Mr  Bishop  said  that  the  proposal 
was  that  the  United  States  should  be- 
come a  party  to  the  Berne  convention. 
The  objection  of  librarians  to  that  is 
that  their  present  privilege  of  importa- 
tion of  books  of  foreign  origin  at  for- 
eign price  is  curtailed  or  removed.  He 
thought  the  question  to  be  considered 
was,  "Are  we  losing  too  much  to  per- 
mit us  to  endorse  the  proposal  to  go 
into  the  Berne  convention?"  Mr 
Schueler  did  the  hard  work  of  getting 
a  bill  that  could  be  presented  to  Congress 
by  getting  the  printers  in  line.  Mr  Bow- 
ker  had  done  the  drafting  of  the  bill  and 
if  it  could  be  presented  unanimously 
without  opposition  there  was  no  doubt 
that  it  would  go  thru. 

In  order  for  the  United  States  to  go 
into  the  Berne  convention  there  must 
be  a  limitation  of  registration  and  the 
manufacturing  clause  must  be  re- 
moved. 
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Mr  Melcher  asked  the  secretary  to 
read  a  letter  which  had  been  received 
from  Mr  Bowker  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter.   Mr  Bowket  said  in  part: 

The  publishers  point  out  that  they 
cannot  negotiate  for  the  American 
market  unless  they  can  make  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  number  of  demands 
and  in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of 
books  it  would  be  largely  a  library  de- 
mand. Publishers  may  justify  the 
claim  of  exclusive  right  to  import 
books  where  they  have  arranged  with 
a  foreign  author  either  directly  or  thru 
the  publishing  representative  abroad. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  "present  privi- 
lege of  importation,  under  the  copy- 
right act,  recognizes  the  right  of  the 
foreign  author,  and  by  prohibiting  im- 
portation of  piratical  copies  incidental- 
ly protects  his  pecuniary  rights." 

"The  substitute  for  the  present  im- 
portation clause  permits  copies  of  a 
foreign  work,  copyrighted  without 
formalities  under  the  terms  of  the  In- 
ternational Copyright  union,  to  be  im- 
ported without  question  until  Ameri- 
can publication  is  registered  and  copies 
deposited  here,"  after  which  the  book 
may  be  imported  for  use  and  not  for 
sale  without  further  delay,  "provided 
the  American  publisher,  within  ten 
days  after  written  demand,  declines  or 
neglects  to  agree  to  supply  the  copy 
of  the  original  edition  demanded." 
This  is  a  compromise  between  the  30 
days  as  asked  in  order  to  protect  the 
purchaser   against  unnecessary  delay. 

"I  fear  that  the  insistence  of  the 
committee  upon  the  privilege  of  im- 
portation by  libraries  in  the  present 
form  will  lead  to  acrimonious  dissen- 
sion and  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to 
entering  the  International  copyright 
union.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
council  will  decide  to  give  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  such  general  instructions  as 
would  enable  them  to  accept  a  reason- 
able compromise  and  to  keep  the  A. 
L.  A.  in  line  with  other  classes  con- 
cerned, both  the  publishers  and  print- 


ers, who  have  each,  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  made  reasonable  con- 
cessions." 

Considerable  discussion  as  to  con- 
ditions in  other  countries  followed 
which  brought  out:  that  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  very  desirable  membership  in 
the  Berne  convention,  the  Interna- 
tional Copyright  union  asks  that  the 
United  States  shall  do  a  thing  that  has 
not  been  required  of  any  other  nation 
seeking  to  enter  the  union.  The 
Berne  league  specifically  leaves  the 
matter  of  the  right  of  copyright  pro- 
tection to  the  individual  country.  If 
the  United  States  repeals  the  type- 
setting clause,  America  can  go  into  the 
Berne  union  without  the  loss  of  one 
shade  of  any  right  that  American  pub- 
lishers possess.  They  will  be  even  in 
a  better  position  because,  in  order  to 
get  an  American  copyright,  the  foreign 
author  will  not  have  to  bring  his  work 
here  to  be  typed  and  set  a  second  time. 

After  considerable  more  discussion 
a  vote  was  called  for  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  book  buying  committee  was 
unanimously  adopted.  (See  P.  L.  27:23.) 

The  resolution  in  its  revised  form 
will  be  presented  in  the  March  number 
of  Public  Libraries. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution  of  the 
committee  on  committees,  at  the  close 
of  which  the  resolution  as  revised  was 
adopted. 

The  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  committee  on  national  certification 
and  training  brought  on  a  most  inter- 
esting discussion  which  is  too  long  to 
record.  It  covered  about  the  same 
area  and  ideas  of  previous  discussions. 

Mr  Windsor  of  Illinois  said,  "I  can- 
not support  any  scheme  of  national 
certification  but  I  think  that  worked 
out  by  Dr  Williamson  and  his  com- 
mittee is  the  best  that  anybody  at  any 
stage  of  the  game  could  do.  The  coun- 
try is  too  big  to  have  supervision  from 
one  place.  I  believe,  in  educational  af- 
fairs, each  state  should  work  alone." 
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Paul  M.  Paine  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
had  been  invited  to  discuss  the  reso- 
lution, but  as  he  was  not  present,  his 
address  was  read  by  Dr  A.  H.  Shearer 
of  the  Grosvenor  library,  Buffalo.  He 
traced  the  development  of  the  New 
York  law  and  said  that  it  would  be 
futile  for  each  of  the  48  states  to  make 
its  own  examinations.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  careful  not  to  in- 
volve the  approval  of  the  details  of  the 
plan  of  certification  worked  out  by  the 
committee,  but  committed  the  associa- 
tion to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  vol- 
untary certification. 

In  discussion,  it  was  said  that  the 
voluntary  examination  scheme  did  not 
work.  Mr  Strohm  said  that  the  best 
thing  was  to  make  it  just  as  hard  as 
possible  to  get  into  library  service  by 
having  the  highest  standards.  If  this 
is  done,  it  must  be  done  by  law  and 
not  in  any  other  way.  The  teachers  in 
small  towns  as  well  as  librarians  would 
be  very  much  more  inferior  and  county 
superintendents  would  be  compelled  to 
take  less  well-prepared  persons  if  the 
schools  did  not  have  certification. 
There  are  details  in  examination  that 
the  trustees  would  not  be  competent 
to  pass  on. 

Mr  Walter  pointed  out  that  certifi- 
cation is  not  of  great  value  without 
personality.  There  should  be  an  ex- 
amination of  everybody,  library  school 
graduate  or  not.  The  danger  in  this  is 
that  head  librarians  would  lose  their 
power  of  individual  judgment  and  be- 
come afraid  to  "fire"  a  certified  person 
who  is  not  doing  good  work. 

Mr  Dudgeon  said  that  while  certifi- 
cation would  not  solve  the  question  to 
any  extent  it  would  eliminate  ignorant 
persons  and  give  the  trustees  a  digni- 
fied reason  for  not  dealing  with  per- 
sons without  the  necessary  background 
for  bringing  people  and  books  to- 
gether. A  grading  of  library  agencies, 
schools  and  training  classes  and  a  dis- 
tinction between  clerical  and  profes- 
sional workers  was  pointed  out  as  be- 
ing important.  Mr  Rice  of  Wisconsin 
believed   in  certification  by  state   au- 


thorities but  thought  that  the  A.  L.  A. 
should  form  standards  which  would 
help  the  state  to  secure  the  right  kind 
of  legislation  with  regard  to  certifi- 
cation. 

Mr  Severance  made  a  motion  that 
the  A.  L.  A.  formulate  standards  of 
service  and  profession  to  be  recom- 
mended for  incorporation  into  the  state 
laws  and  that  it  suggest  methods  by 
which  the  association  could  cooperate 
for  securing  proper  legislation.  The 
motion  was  carried. 

Miss  June  R.  Donnelly  read  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Mrs  Mary  Salome  Cutler 
Fairchild  which  was  offered  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  resolution.  It  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

A  resolution  by  J.  I.  Wyer  of  New 
York  that  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation again  urge  upon  the  Post- 
master General  the  imperative  need  of 
such  modification  of  the  initial  pound 
parcel  post  rate  on  books  passing  be- 
tween any  properly  defined  public  li- 
brary and  its  rural  population,  as  is 
clearly  possible  within  the  limit  of  a 
desired  self-paying  character  of  the 
postal  service,  was  adopted. 

A  letter  from  the  curator  of  the 
United  States  naval  academy  at  An- 
apolis  pointed  out  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  large  variety  of  relics,  trophies 
and  archive  material  which  he  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation.  A  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  public 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice make  it  advisable  that  these  be 
carefully  preserved,  accumulated  and 
fully  recorded. 

Mr  Ranck  called  attention  to  a  let- 
ter from  the  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers  asking  if  there  was 
any  way  whereby  they  could  help  in 
creating  a  more  favorable  public  opin- 
ion to  increase  the  greater  use  of  books 
by  the  public  and  whether,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy,  the  A.  L.  A.  wished  the 
cooperation  of  the  book  publishers  to 
create  public  opinion. 

After  considerable  discussion  as  to 
how  such  cooperation  might  be  taken 
by   the   public,   by   Dr  Andrews,    Mr 
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Dudgeon,  Mr  Roden,  Miss  Ahem,  Miss 
West  and  Mr  Bishop,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  tfie  Ex- 
ecutive board  with  power  to  act.  Miss 
Ahem  said  she  thought,  considering 
the  friendly  spirit  shown  by  the  pub- 
lishers toward  libraries  as  channels  of 
book  distribution  in  these  latter  days, 
and  since  the  libraries  really  need  the 
assistance  of  the  very  definite  and  help- 
ful work  which  the  publishers  can  do 
as  between  the  people  and  the  service 
of  a  library  that  the  communication 
should  receive  due  attention.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  question  of  policy  as  to 
whether  this  offer  should  be  accepted 
and  inasmuch  as  the  Executive  board 
had  sent  it  to  the  council  the  letter 
ought  not  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive board  again.  She  proposed 
that  a  committee  of  the  council  take 
the  matter  under  consideration  and 
form  a  decision  that  could  be  properly 
acted  upon  by  the  representatives  of 
the  librarians  and  forwarded  to  the 
publishers. 

Mr  Wellman  offered  such  a  resolu- 
tion and  after  considerable  discussion 
it  was  voted  upon  favorably. 

There  was  nothing  to  report  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  nor  is  there 
likely  to  be  until  the  new  president  is 
elected. 

Univenity  Ubnrkns  of  the  Middle  West 

The  informal  group  of  university  li- 
brarians of  the  Middle  West  that  has 
been  conferring  together,  at  the  time 
of  the  mid-winter  meeting  dined  to- 
gether at  the  Cliff  Dwellers  club,  to 
get  ready  for  the  Saturday  morning 
session  with  the  college  librarians.  W. 
W.  Bishop,  the  first  speaker,  read  a 
letter  from  Dr  W.  Dawson  Johnston, 
offering  the  cooperation  of  the  Ameri- 
can library  in  Paris  in  the  matter  of 
exchange  of  duplicates  that  might  be 
of  interest  to  French  libraries  and  also 
in  the  making  up  of  lists  of  desiderata, 
Mr  Bishop  also  described  some  of  his 
recent  book-buying  experiences  in  Eu- 
rope. He  emphasized  the  importance 
of    preliminary    arrangements    for    a 


book-buying  trip,  and  especially  the 
necessity  for  ckrefully  prepared  want 
lists.  Quite  as  essential  were  lists  of 
important  sets  and  of  holdings  in  special 
fields  as  a  protection  against  duplica- 
tion. A  census  of  certain  collections 
was  prepared  on  catalog  cards  by  hand 
and  then  reduced  in  size  by  the  photo- 
stating process.  These  were  bound  in 
a  form  convenient  to  carry,  and  not 
only  saved  time  and  money,  but  will 
be  valuable  for  future  use.  Mr  Bishop 
found  book  stocks  low  except  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  impressed  him  as  one  of 
the  best  book  markets.  The  Leipzig 
and  Hague  markets  also  proved  to  be 
very  good. 

Dr  M.  L.  Raney  spoke  for  the  Book- 
Buying  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  He 
emphasized  the  fact  that  general  state- 
ments or  complaints  in  regard  to  books 
are  of  no  avail.  One  librarian  wrote 
to  the  committee  condemning  modern 
book  paper  wholesale.  Such  com- 
plaints are  useless,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  specific  books  to  be  of  help  to 
the  committee.  Dr  Raney  also  said 
that  it  was  needless  to  send  to  repre- 
sentatives at  Washington  any  general 
communication  in  regard  to  the  Ford- 
ney  Tariff  bill.  Such  criticisms  must 
be  specific  and  constructive  to  be  of 
value.  The  brief  to  be  presented  to 
Senator  Smoot  was  read  by  Dr  Raney 
and  endorsed  by  the  meeting. 

In  the  matter  of  copyright  law,  Dr 
Raney  reported  that  the  typothetae 
wish  to  make  changes  but  want  to 
trade  their  support  for  reasonable 
copyright  legislation  in  compliance 
with  their  demand  for  protection  as 
written  into  the  Fordney  Tariff  bill. 

Mr  Hanson  spoke  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Cooperative  cataloging  and  re- 
ported that  the  items  checked  on  a  list 
submitted  would  be  printed  if  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  secured  50  subscrib- 
ers for  each  series  of  cards,  while  for 
others,  100  subscribers  would  be  re- 
quired. Over  4000  sets  have  been  com- 
pletely analyzed.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  with  regard  to 
series  to  be  analyzed  in  the  future  by 
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the  Library  of  Congress  were  unani- 
mously approved. 

The  question  of  a  national  union  list 
of  serials  was  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion, and  Mr  H.  W.  Wilson  suggested 
that  the  scope  of  the  Northern  Central 
list  already  projected  be  broadened. 
He  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  advice  and  approval  in 
regard  to  this  list.  The  following  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Mr  Gerould  was 
adopted : 

Resolved  that  the  project  for  a  union 
list  of  periodicals  as  presented  by  Mr 
Wilson  be  approved  and  that  the  A.  L. 
A.  executive  board  be  requested  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  which 
shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to 
act:  1)  in  cooperation  with  Mr  Wil- 
son in  working  out  a  practicable  plan 
of  publication;  2)  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity during  the  course  of  publication. 

Mr  Gerould  mentioned  the  new 
forms  of  university  library  statistics 
to  be  collected  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  and  told  of  some  of 
the  changes.  The  attempt  will  be 
made  to  get  figures  for  the  institutions 
as  a  whole,  all  out-lying  departments 
such  as  college,  departmental  and  sem- 
inar libraries,  to  be  included.  Regu- 
lar and  part-time  members  of  the  staff 
are  to  be  listed  separately,  and  the 
hours  of  work  per  week  and  vacational 
allowances  will  be  added. 

The  afternoon  session  was  in  the 
form  of  a  round  table.  Dr  Raney 
spoke  on  a  modification  of  the  ad- 
dressograph  suitable  for  use  in  mani- 
folding catalog  entries,  and  told  of  his 
experiments  with  a  press  made  by  a 
Baltimore  firm,  and  with  the  multi- 
graph.  There  is  good  reason  for  hope 
that  from  these  experiments  may  come 
a  process  that  will  reduce  materially 
the  cost  of  duplicating  catalog  cards. 

Loose-leaf  atlases  were  discussed, 
one  librarian  suggesting  that  the  gen- 
eric term  should  be  changed  to  lose- 
leaves.  Various  devices  for  taking  care 
of  maps,  including  the  Plan  file  of  the 
Art  Metal  Company  and  the  Yawman 
&  Erbe  vertical   file,  were  described. 


Both  are  thought  to  be  more  economi- 
cal of  space  than  the  old-style  flat 
drawers.  The  problem  of  storage  of 
roller  maps  was  touched  upon.  Sev- 
eral librarians  reported  upon  econom- 
ical methods  of  housing  maps.  The 
perennial  question  of  the  loss  of 
books  from  the  reference  shelves  was 
brought  up — but  not  solved. 

Mr  Windsor  presented  a  statement 
from  the  conference  of  Eastern  col- 
lege librarians  in  regard  to  the  evalu- 
ation of  Library  Science  degrees  by 
the  Association  of  American  univer- 
sities. A  motion  urging  that  the  As- 
sociation of  American  library  schools 
be  requested  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  the  proper  committee  on  higher 
degrees  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can universities  was  carried. 

Miss  Jones,  librarian  of  the  Ohio 
State  university,  raised  the  question 
of  more  suitable  titles  for  the  profes- 
sional workers  on  the  staff  of  a  uni- 
versity library.  By  professional  work- 
ers she  had  reference  to  those  members 
of  the  staff  doing  work  which  requires, 
in  addition  to  general  educational 
qualifications,  such  professional  train- 
ing as  is  given  in  a  library  school. 
Titles,  in  the  minds  of  members  of 
the  faculty  have  a  significance  and  li- 
brary workers  are  entitled  to  such  rec- 
ognition. Such  titles  as  cataloger,  or- 
der assistant,  and  others,  might  be  used 
in  many  different  lines  of  business. 
More  distinctive  titles  should  be 
adopted.  The  title  "librarian"  should 
stand  for  something  other  than  admin- 
istration. Why  should  the  title  "as- 
sistant librarian"  generally  mean  an 
understudy  to  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  a  library?  No  one  thinks  of 
the  title  "assistant  professor"  in  that 
way.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  the  Executive  Board  should  be 
asked  to  appoint  a  committee  of  Uni- 
versity and  College  librarians  to  take 
up  the  whole  matter  of  the  ranking  of 
not  only  the  librarians  but  also  the  li- 
brary assistants. 

Dr  Shearer  representing  both  the 
American   Historical  Association   and 
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the  A.  L.  A.  in  the  projected  survey  of 
resources  of  the  American  libraries,  in- 
troduced the  following  motion  which 
was  adopted : 

Resolved  that  the  Executive  Board  be  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer 
with  and  to  unite  the  national  historical, 
scientific  and  other  learned  societies  in  an 
eflFort  to  secure  a  survey  in  each  field  of  the 
available  research  materials  and  to  base  on 
such  surveys  a  program  of  collection  which 
may  be  adopted  by  libraries. 

Theodore  W.  Koch. 

Middle  West  college  librarians 

The  conference  of  the  college  li- 
brarians of  the  Middle  West  had  an 
unusually  good  attendance.  Ada  M. 
Nelson  of  Knox  college  presided. 

"Building  up  a  college  library  out- 
side of  the  immediate  book  needs  of 
the  instructor"  was  introduced  by  Miss* 
Fairbanks  of  Cornell  college,  by  telling 
of  the  plan  at  Cornell.  The  discus- 
sion developed  the  fact  that  the  por- 
tion allotted  to  cultural  purposes  var- 
ied from  one-tenth  to  one-half.  Among 
some  of  the  librarians,  it  was  felt  that 
this  portion  should  not  be  too  small 
as  the  needs  of  the  student  and  uni- 
versity (also  college)  community  are 
much  wider  than  the  needs  of  the  in- 
structor. The  field  covers  modern 
drama,  poetry,  books  of  current  in- 
terest, art,  fiction,  etc. 

In  introducing  the  subject,  "How 
can  the  college  library  management 
help  to  stimulate  research  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student?"  Professor  Root 
of  Oberlin  college  said  the  stimulation 
of  research  work  is  the  part  of  the 
faculty  and  not  of  the  librarian.  The 
librarian  can  only  cooperate.  One  can 
render  considerable  service  by  borrow- 
ing from  other  libraries  for  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  In  this  connection, 
Dr  Richardson  of  Princeton  empha- 
sized the  need  of  a  joint  list  of  research 
books  up  to  5,000,000  in  number, 
grouped  by  sections  of  the  country. 
About  2,000,000  can  be  found  in  this 
country.  Two  projects  already  made 
toward  this  end  are  a  cooperative  list, 
like  the  list  of  European  histories,  and 
the  list  of  special  collections  as  now 


proposed  by  Mr  J.  T.  Gerould.  A 
formal  letter  to  the  faculty  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  offering  service 
and  cooperation,  will  often  bring  good 
results. 

A  paper  on  "Relation  of  the  college 
librarian  to  the  college  faculty,"  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Grace  Perkins  of  Wilber- 
force  university,  was  read  by  Miss 
Lowes  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
college.  A  discussion  on  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  librarian  to 
serve  followed.  Opposition  was  made 
to  the  common  belief  that  a  librarian 
must  be  a  "walking  dictionary  and  a 
living  encyclopedia."  It  was  more  to 
be  preferred  that  he '  know  how  and 
where  to  get  the  information  wanted 
and  with  this  ability  to  work  hand  in 
hand  with  the  faculty.  This  led  to 
the  discussion  of  the  social  privileges 
with  the  faculty,  including  a  seat 
among  them,  a  vote  at  faculty  meet- 
ings, etc.  The  academic  relations 
varied.  In  universities  and  large  col- 
lege libraries,  the  librarian  is  given 
the  rank  of  full  professor;  in  the 
smaller  college  libraries,  he  is  full  pro- 
fessor in  a  few  instances,*  more  often 
associate  or  assistant  professor;  and 
in  the  others,  he  is  an  administrative 
officer.  In  all  cases,  the  librarian 
should  have  a  seat  in  the  faculty  and 
should  assume  the  corresponding  du- 
ties. He  should  measure  up  to  the 
qualities  of  the  teaching  force  and 
should  insist  upon  his  rank. 

Professor  Root  began  the  discussion 
on  the  "Use  of  student  help"  by  say- 
ing, "Student  help  is  very  useful  in 
regard  to  things  that  it's  useful  for."  In 
the  libraries  represented,  students  are 
employed  only  in  subordinate  places: 
delivery  desk,  page  work,  mechanical 
preparation  of  books,  and  an  occasional 
student  is  used  for  the  filing  of  cards. 
Student  help,  he  maintained,  is  not 
economical.  Some  librarians  stated 
that  they  employed  more  boys  than 
girls  as  they  found  them  more  reliable 
for  all-round  work.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  cost  of  student  help  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  library  was 
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given  by  Mr  Henry.  To  lessen  cost 
and  receive  better  service,  he  is  begin- 
ning a  new  method  of  employing  less 
student  help  and  more  apprentices. 
This  led  to  the  subject  of  recruiting 
for  library  work,  and  the  importance 
of  it. 

The  subject  of  "Exchange  of  peri- 
odicals and  magazines"  was  also  intro^ 
duced  by  Professor  Root.  He  main- 
tained that  on  the  size  of  the  library 
depends  how  much  you  can  do  with 
exchanges.  Oberlin  has  at  present 
127,000  volumes  of  duplicates  and 
lists  of  these  are  sent  out  upon  re- 
quest. Nobody  can  afford  to  place  a 
price  on  these  and  expect  in  the  long 
run  the  thing  to  even  itself  up.  Pro- 
fessor Root  said  to  think  of  duplicates 
as  something  to  pass  on  to  others.  If 
you  administer  them  in  this  spirit  and 
do  not  look  too  closely  for  returns,  but 
take  all  you  can  get  and  give  all  you 
can,  you  get  rich  returns.  The  han- 
dling of  duplicates  generally  costs 
more  than  one  can  get  out  of  it.  Lists 
are  expensive,  second  hand  dealers 
give  but  little,  but  to  get  it  off  one's 
shelf  is  a  good  plan. 

Miss  Mitchell  of  Milwaukee-Downer 
college  read  for  us  her  delightful  paper 
on  first  editions.  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed  on  the  importance  of 
knowing  first  editions.  There  was  a 
general  opinion  that  for  college  libra- 
ries great  care  has  to  be  given  the  pur- 
chase of  first  editions  but  that  it  pays 
to  watch  for  them. 

The  subject  of  the  "Apportionment 
of  the  book  fund  among  departments" 
resolved  itself  into  two  definite 
schemes :  for  the  larger  libraries,  pool- 
ing; for  the  smaller,  division  by  units. 
Pooling  is  the  best  way  theoretically 
but  small  funds  make  it  impractical. 
The  method  used  at  Oberlin  might 
work  well.  Fix  a  norm  (at  Oberlin  it 
is  $150),  for  each  department  and  de- 
part from  this  for  larger  or  smaller 
amounts,  according  to  the  immediate 
need  of  the  department.  In  some  col- 
lege libraries,  books  are  purchased 
from  the  laboratory  fees. 


The  subject  of  "Library  deposit  to 
cover  fines"  was  merely  touched  upon. 
Librarians  accustomed  to  such  a  de- 
posit are  very  much  in  favor  of  it. 

Normal  school  librariani 

The  chairman,  Arthur  Cunning- 
ham, librarian  of  the  Indiana  state 
normal  school,  Terre  Haute,  opened 
the  meeting  by  stating  the  aims  of  the 
meeting  to  be  1)  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  school  libraries 
should  be  developed  directly  by  the 
school  or  by  the  public  library,  2)  to 
inform  ourselves  as  to  what  was  ac- 
tually being  done  in  regard  to  the 
supervision  and  standardization  of 
school  libraries  in  the  various  states. 

Mr  Rice,  supervisor  of  school  li- 
braries in  Wisconsin,  talked  on  "School 
libraries  and  school  success."  He  said 
that  the  problem  of  school  libraries 
was  to  convince  school  authorities 
that  the  school  library  was  necessary 
for  school  success. 

The  important  duties  of  the  Normal 
School  library  are,  1)  to  train  prospec- 
tive teachers  in  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries,  2)  to  teach  Normal  students 
how  to  teach  children  the  use  of  the 
library,  using  the  model  school  to  dem- 
onstrate practical  methods,  3)  to  dem- 
onstrate in  the  model  school  ways 
of  having  much  good  reading  done  so 
as  to  develop  good  reading  tastes  and 
habits,  4)  to  train  teacher  librarians. 

Miss  Delia  Nor  they,  organizer  of 
School  and  Institution  libraries  in  Ind- 
iana, talked  on  "Fitting  library  service 
to  school  needs."  She  reviewed  briefly 
California's  law  which  provides  for  a 
definite  contract  between  high  schools 
and  county  libraries  for  service;  be- 
tween elementary  schools  and  the 
county  library.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
library  fund  is  turned  over  to  the 
county  library  in  return  for  book 
service  and  supplementary  material. 

In  Oregon,  the  State  library  which 
supervises  "school  libraries,  passes  the 
responsibility  over  to  the  county  li- 
brary, the  school  library  becoming  a 
branch  of  the  county  library  altho  the 
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books  have  the  mark  of  ownership  of 
the  school  district  and  records  are  kept 
separately. 

In  Indiana,  a  survey  had  been  made 
of  high  school  libraries  which  showed 
among  other  things,  only  nine  school 
libraries  with  a  full  time  librarian,  no 
definite  plan  for  instruction  in  the  use 
'  of  books  and  libraries,  and  no  credit 
given  for  same. 

The  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  decided  to  recommend  1)  That 
the  minimum  fund  of  $1  per  pupil  be 
spent  each  year  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and  the  necessary  rebinding,  the 
sum  to  be  reduced  to  $0.50  per  pupil 
where  a  public  library  exists,  if  so  de- 
sired; 2)  That  the  selection  of  books 
be  made  from  the  certified  list  and  its 
supplements;  3)  That  the  organization 
of  school  libraries  be  urged.  This  pro- 
gram by  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation, has  been  cordially  received.  An 
educational  survey  of  the  state,  prelim- 
inary to  that  to  be  made  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  is  now  in  process 
and  after  that  definite  standards  will 
be  set  for  all  schools.  The  Commis- 
sion has  been  invited  to  outline  the  li- 
brary standards  for  different  types  of 
schools. 

Miss  Adeline  Zachert,  director  of 
School  libraries  for  the  Department  of 
public  instruction  of  Pennsylvania 
talked  on  the  Pennsylvania  program 
for  school  libraries.    She  said : 

The  plans  and  policies  are  toward 
the  ideal  of  "an  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
commonwealth." 

The  School  Libraries  division  of  the 
Department  of  public  instruction  has 
almost  a  year  of  activity  behind  it. 
Among  the  actual  accomplishments  in 
the  improving  of  school  library  condi- 
tions in  the  State,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned: 

1)  Survey  of  library  conditions  in 
the  state  by  personal  visits  of  the  Di- 
rector. 

2)  The  preparing  and  issuing  of 
carefully  selected  lists  to  serve  as  a 


guide  in  the  upbuilding  of  school  li- 
braries. 

3)  The  outlining  of  minimum  attain- 
able standards  for  the  administration 
of  libraries  in  State  normal  schools 
and  high  schools. 

4)  The  establishment  of  teacher-li- 
brarian courses  in  two  of  the  State 
normal  schools. 

5)  A  conference  of  librarians  of  the 
State  normal  schools  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  details  of  mai»agement  of 
the  libraries  in  these  schools  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  developing  of  policies 
leading  toward  better  instruction  in 
the  use  of  books  for  all  pupils  in  train- 
ing in  the  normal  schools. 

In  the  annual  reports  which  high 
schools  submit  to  the  State  depart- 
ment, definite  questions  relating  to  the 
library  are  answered,  which  show  condi- 
tions and  progress  of  library  service  in 
the  schools. 

Miss  Zachert  closed  her  address  by 
stating  that  she  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  school  library  should 
be  a  school  rather  than  a  public  library 
project.  The  school  library  should  be 
considered  the  book  laboratory  of  the 
school,  it  should  be  housed  in  the 
school,  and  should  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  administration  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  other  school 
laboratories.  Miss  Zachert  advocated 
cooperation  between  the  school  li- 
brary and  the  public  library  in  urging 
pupils  to  become  members  of  the  pub- 
lic library  and  to  establish  the  habit 
of  using  the  public  library.  The  two 
types  of  libraries  should  maintain 
friendly  relations  and  where  the  public 
library  has  a  surplus  supply  of  books  it 
may  supplement  the  school  library 
with  general  reading  matter.  Miss 
Zachert  pointed  out  that  the  best  in- 
terest of  both  libraries  are  secured 
when  there  are-  two  libraries  each  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  its  patrons,  the 
school  library  in  and  for  the  school, 
the  public  library  for  the  community. 

Miss  Wood,  supervisor  of  School  li- 
braries in  Minnesota  talked  on  "The 
Work  in  Minnesota."     She   said   that 
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she  felt  very  strongly  that  school  li- 
braries should  be  part  of  the  public 
library  system  wherever  possible  and 
that  in  Minnesota  the  library  program 
put  the  public  library  in  the  place  of 
leader. 

The  State  director  of  the  Library 
division,  while  having  charge  of  all 
state  library  work,  stresses  the  public 
library,  while  the  assistant-director 
stresses  the  school  library.  Such  a 
plan  is  recommended  for  the  local 
public  library,  the  head  librarian  lay- 
ing emphasis  upon  the  work  with 
adults  and  the  assistant  librarian  upon 
work  with  young  people. 

Close  cooperation  with  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  carried  on;  such  as  1)  Member- 
ship of  the  director  of  libraries  on  the 
Committee  for  the  division  of  state 
aid,  2)  The  preparation  of  library 
standards  for  different  types  of 
schools,  3)  The  preparation  of  library 
courses  of  study,  4)  The  library  train- 
ing project  in  county  institutes  carried 
on  jointly  by  the  Rural  school  and  the 
Library  divisions. 

Some  of  the  results  of  Institute  work 
were  : 

1  The  importance  of  the  rural  school 
library  is  being  recognized  by  teachers 
and  trustees  of  6000  rural  schools. 

2  Instructors  have  been  tireless  in 
devising  new  methods  of  presenting 
these  lessons  and  wish  the  course  con- 
tinued next  year. 

3  School  supply  companies  have 
been  stimulated  to  include  library 
mending  material  and  equipment  in 
their  catalogs. 

Purposeful  state  aid  is  the  corner- 
stone of  Minnesota's  educational  struc- 
ture. The  school  development  of  the 
state  under  the  stimulus  of  state  aid 
has  outstripped  the  library  develop- 
ment without  state  aid.*  There  are  150 
public  libraries  in  Minnesota,  12 
counties  having  none,  as  contrasted 
with  243  high  school  libraries,  269 
graded  school  libraries,  6181  state 
aided  rural  school  libraries. 

The  contract  system  between  school 


and  public  library  in  which  the  State 
Aid  money  is  turned  over  to  the  pub- 
lic library  for  certain  specific  returns 
in  service,  etc.,  has  been  worked  out 
with  success  in  Pine  Island,  Interna- 
tional Falls,  and  other  places. 

Mr  Kerr,  librarian  of  the  Kansas 
State  normal  school,  Emporia,  pre- 
sented the  "Measuring  stick  for  nor- 
mal school  libraries,"  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  standards  for  normal  schools. 
(See  Public  Libraries  26:61-63.) 

He  reviewed  the  report  item  by 
item  and  the  principal  points  made  in 
the  correspondence  he  had  received  in 
regard  to  it.  Many  letters  expressed 
commendation,  gratitude  for  an  at- 
tempt to  formulate  standards  and  re- 
marked upon  the  usefulness  of  such  a 
report  in  obtaining  what  was  needed 
in  a  local  situation.  One  criticism 
was  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  small  county  and  city  normal.  Mr 
Kerr  also  said  that  the  number  neces- 
sary for  the  staff,  according  to  the  re- 
port, was  based  on  a  library  opened 
60  or  70  hours  a  week. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  pres- 
entation of  the  report,  the  question 
came  up  as  to  whether  a  B.  S.  degree 
requirement  could  be  added  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  B.  A.  and  A.  M.  as 
many  library  schools  granted  only 
B.  S.  degree.  Such  an  arrangement 
Mr  Kerr  said  could  be  made,  that  situ- 
ation having  not  previously  occurred 
to  the  committee. 

A  very  lively  discussion  on  the  re- 
lationship between  public  and  school 
libraries  followed  till  a  late  hour. 

The  second  session  was  opened  by 
Mr  C.  M.  Curry,  professor  of  Litera- 
ture at  the  Indiana  State  normal 
school,  Terre  Haute.  His  subject  was 
"standards  in  children's  literature." 
Quoting  from  several  critics,  he  stated 
that  among  other  things,  children's 
literature  should  possess  terseness, 
simplicity,  a  certain  amount  of  im- 
probability, no  complexity  of  incident 
and  that  the  verse  for  children  should 
have  a  lilting  quality. 
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He  emphasized  the  necessity  for  giv- 
ing the  good  book  a  good  chance  to 
influence  the  child.  A  small  selection 
of  the  better  books  with  right  condi- 
tions for  reading  them  was  best.  The 
danger  in  these  days  is  that  children 
have  too  much  to  read.  Illustrating 
from  his  own  childhood,  he  spoke  of 
the  very  few  books  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain and  that,  indifferent  as  they  may 
have  been,  he  was  able  to  draw  much 
pleasure,  inspiration  and  knowledge 
from  them  because  his  resources  in 
this  respect  were  so  limited.  Along 
this  line  he  emphasized  the  value  of 
reading  aloud  to  children. 

At  the  close  of  Mr  Curry's  speech, 
a  motion  that  Miss  Ahem  be  asked  to 
publish  it  in  Public  Libraries  was 
enthusiastically  carried. 

Mrs  Winifred  L.  Davis  of.  the  Wis- 
consin library  school  then  gave  a  talk 
on  "Maximum  results  with  minimum 
instruction."  Illustrating  with  an 
outline,  copies  of  which  were  given  to 
each  person  present,  she  told  what  she 
had  found  to  be  the  minimum  amount 
of  material  to  be  included  in  lessons  on 
the  use  of  the  library  to  be  given  to 
children.  Her  experience  with  teachers 
had  shown  her  that  such  information 
was  appreciated,  for  so  often  the  time 
allowed  for  such  instruction  was  so 
limited.    See  p.  — . 

Miss  Bertha  Hatch,  librarian  - 
teacher,  Cleveland  school  of  education, 
presented  "The  Normal  School  library 
and  children's  reading."  She  said  as 
librarian-teacher,  she  taught  the  use 
of  the  library,  story-telling,  and  juve- 
nile literature  in  the  Junior  college  of 
the  School  of  education.  The  gradu- 
ates of  this  school  go  into  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland  as  teachers  and 
thus  indirectly  she  reaches  a  large 
number  of  children.  Furthermore,  the 
children  of  the  observation  schools  are 
reached  directly,  those  in  the  building 
coming  as  classes  into  the  library  once 
a  week  for  books  to  read,  and  in 
groups  any  time  of  the  day  for  refer- 
ence work. 

The  library  hour  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful since  introduced  two  years  ago, 


in  guiding  and  stimulating  children's 
reading.  Each  week  the  pupil  teachers 
or,  in  some  cases.  Miss  Hatch,  her- 
self, in  the  observation  schools  have 
a  library  hour  for  the  children.  This  li- 
brary hour  may  take  any  one  of  several 
forms.  Sometimes  the  teacher  reads 
aloud  or  tells  a  story,  sometimes  the 
children  do  this,  poems  are  generally 
read  or  recited,  sometimes  favorite 
books  are  discussed,  again,  puzzle 
games  and  riddles  about  books  in  the 
library,  made  up  by  the  children,  are 
the  feature  of  the  hour.  The  last  not 
only  fixes  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
the  titles  and  authors  of  books  but  also 
stimulates  the  reading  of  certain 
books. 

During  the  summer  sessions.  Miss 
Hatch  has  conferences  with  teachers 
on  children's  reading  in  which  dif- 
ferent types  of  books  are  discussed, 
such  as  books  suitable  to  the  different 
grades,  chivalry  stories,  classics  for 
children,  pioneer  stories,  etc.,  one  con- 
ference, on  children's  books  grown-ups 
enjoy  being  particularly  successful. 

All  these  various  methods  of  giving 
teachers  an  idea  of  children's  books 
have  been  reflected  in  the  added  inter- 
est of  the  children  in  the  library  which 
the  student,  going  into  the  Cleveland 
system  as  teacher,  has  stimulated. 

Miss  Elva  Rulon,  librarian.  State 
teachers  college,  Peru,  Nebraska,  pre- 
sented a  "Summary  of  reports  from  29 
normal  school  libraries,  compiled  from 
a  questionnaire  on  magazines."  The 
report  gave  the  agents  used,  per  cent  of 
the  book  fund  used  for  magazines, 
amount  of  duplication  for  classrooms, 
factors  determining  binding  of  maga- 
zines, the  part  of  the  subscription  list 
bound,  bindery  employed,  and  rules  in  re- 
gard to  the  circulation  of  the  magazines. 

Miss  Margaret  Dunbar  of  the  Ohio 
normal  school  at  Kent  was  elected 
chairman  for  next  year. 


From  forty  to  fifty  a  man  must  move 
upward  or  the  falling  oflf  in  the  vigor 
of  life,  will  carry  him  downward. — 
Holmes. 
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A.  L.  A.  Matters 

The  Executive  Board  held  two  meet- 
ings in  Chicago,  December  28  and  31. 
Some  of  the  important  transactions 
were  as  follows: 

Secretary  Milam  was  authorized  to 
represent  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers  in  New  York  City, 
January  7. 

•  On  the  recommendation  of  the  treas- 
urer, E.  D.  Tweedell,  the  Chicago 
Trust  Company  was  designated  as  as- 
sistant-treasurer of  the  war  funds. 

The  financial  report  and  budgets  will 
be  printed  in  the  January  A,  L,  A.  Btd- 
letin.  The  budget  reported  by  the  secre- 
tary and  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee was  approved.  The  president 
and  secretary  were  authorized  to  ap- 
portion the  committee  funds.  The 
budget  provides  $24,000  for  hospital 
library  work  for  1922. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  the 
A.  L.  A.  catalog  be  made  to  cover  the 
years   1921-22. 

That  the  graded  list  of  books  for 
schools  prepared  by  the  committee  of 
the  Library  department  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
be  published  by  the  A.  L.  A. 

That  the  new  edition  of  the  "Guide 
to  reference  books"  by  Miss  I.  G. 
Mudge  be  published. 

That  the  list  of  books  for  children 
proposed  by  Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt  be 
approved  for  publication. 

That  the  list  of  popular  books  in 
science  submitted  by  Dr  G.  F.  Bower- 
man  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  list  to  be 
printed  and  sold  in  bulk  for  distribu- 
tion. 

It  was  agreed  to  publish  a  revised 
edition  of  Cannon's  bibliography  of  li- 
brary economy  if  sufficient  advance 
subscriptions  could  be  obtained  to  do 
so  without  serious  loss. 

The  plan  for  having  Miss  Harriet  C. 
Long  prepare  a  county  library  hand- 
book as  an  A.  L.  A.  publication  was 
approved. 

The  preparation  of  a  list  of  books  for 


high  schools  by  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Booklist  was  authorized. 

A  monograph  on  children's  library 
work  by  Miss  Bogle  and  Miss  Power 
was  authorized. 

The  secretary  was  authorized  to 
publish  brief  reading  lists  and  reading 
courses  without  specific  approval  in 
each  case,  of  the  Editorial  committee 
or  the  Executive  board. 

A  new  assistant  for  the  publication 
department  was  authorized  with  a  sal- 
ary to  be  paid  from  funds  set  aside  for 
publication. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  in- 
form chairmen  of  committees  who  are 
in  doubt  as  to  what  action  they  ought 
to  take  when  confronted  by  perplexing 
situations,  to  refer  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion to  the  president  to  be  laid  before 
the  Executive  board  for  advice  before 
taking  action. 

A  committee  to  continue  the  investi- 
gation of  the  salary  question  was  au- 
thorized. 

Secretary  Milam  issued  at  holiday 
time  an  informal  statement  of  the  work 
done  by  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1921,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  few  months  of 
the  year.    A  few  of  the  points  in  it  are : 

The  membership  of  the  A.  "C.  A.  is 
5307.  The  number  of  live  registra- 
tions in  the  Employment  service  runs 
between  150  and  250. 

The  collection  of  building  plans  and 
pictures  is  being  brought  up-to-date 
and  duplicate  copies  of  the  best  plans 
are  being  made  for  outside  use. 

Requests  for  books  are  received  with 
depressing  frequency  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  absolutely  nothing  can  be 
done  to  meet  them.  The  suggestion 
is  made  that  perhaps  libraries  would 
like  to  get  in  touch  with  such  situa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  sending  occa- 
sional gifts  of  their  duplicate  books. 
The  association  spent  $1000  for  up-to- 
date  books  for  Coblenz  on  the  sugges- 
tion from  Ex-president  Bishop.  The 
hospital  service  has  been  transferred 
to  the  government  altho  the  A.  L.  A. 
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is  continuing  two  salaries  and  still 
pays  some  of  the  incidental  expenses. 

Effort  is  being  made  to  put  in  per- 
manent and  accessible  form  the  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  library  war  serv- 
ice for  historical  record. 

There  were  43  publications  issued  in 
1921  ranging  in  size  from  four-page 
leaflets  to  bound  volumes.  There 
were  78  sets  of  two  rather  elaborate 
exhibits  issued.  The  total  distribution 
of  publications  during  1921  is  estimat- 
ed at  275,000.  An  increase  in  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Booklist  is  noted,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  of  one-third 
in  price,  and  the  loss  of  500  bulk  sub- 
scriptions, the  subscription  list  now 
numbering  5031.  There  were  64 
books  brailled  thru  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
five  numbers  of  the  Booklist  of  Re- 
vised Braille  have  been  issued. 

The  Newberry  library  of  Chicago 
has  given  consent  for  the  occupation 
of  some  of  its  basement  rooms  ior 
storage.  There  was  a  net  gain  of  49 
per  cent  in  the  sale  of  A.  L.  A.  pub- 
lications, equalling  $7665.  The  gain 
in  receipts  for  membership  is  23  per 
cent.  Increased  activities  at  A.  L.  A. 
quarters  have  all  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease of  work. 

The  A.  L.  A.  conference  for  1922 
will  be  held  at  Detroit,  June  26  to 
July  1  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 

While  definite  plans  for  the  meet- 
ings, programs,  etc.,  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, they  will  not  be  different  from 
those  of  former  years.  Sections,  li- 
brary schools,  affiliated  societies,  etc., 
will  be  provided  for. 

Other  hotels  nearby  the  Statler  will 
be  at  the  service  of  the  librarians  and 
the  rates  for  accommodations  range 
from  $2  to  $7,  and  meals  may  be  had 
at  all  prices.  Orders  for  reservations 
will  not  be  entered  before  February 
15,  directly  with  the  hotel. 

Mr  Adam  Strohm  of  the  Detroit 
public  library  is  the  secretary  of  the 
local  committee. 

More  detailed  information  will  be 
sent  out  thru  various  channels  and  at 
various  times  until  June  20. 


Library  Meetings 

Chicago— The  December  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  library  club  took  the  form 
of  round  tables.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  new  building  of  the  John 
Crerar  library  which  affords  excellent 
space  for  this  type  of  meeting. 

After  a  general  assembly  in  the  main 
reading  room,  groups  scattered  to  the 
various  floors  and  rooms  for  individual 
sections. 

The  section  discussing  the  library's 
relation  to  other  organizations  and  to 
non-library  patrons  was  in  charge  of 
Mr  Carl  H.  Milam.  Meetings  in  the 
library  and  service  to  other  agencies 
were  thoroly  discussed.  Other  topics 
were  omitted  for  lack  of  time. 

The  medical  libraries,  under  the 
leadership  of  J.  Christian  Bay,  dis- 
cussed the  availability  of  new  periodi- 
cals, problems  of  classification,  stu- 
dent readers,  losses  and  the  means  of 
their  prevention. 

The  reference  group  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Wm.  Stetson  Merrill  of 
the  Newberry  library,  brought  up  the 
question  of  making  more  generally 
known,  among  the  libraries  of  Chicago 
and  vicinity,  the  location  of  special 
works  of  reference.  The  continuance 
of  a  new  list  of  serials  was  also  dis- 
cussed. 

Financial  periodicals  were  discussed 
by  a  group  under  the  leadership  of 
Sue  M.  Wuchter,  librarian  of  the  Con- 
tinental and  Commercial  bank.  The 
outstanding  discussion  related  to  the 
better  indexing  of  financial  periodicals 
and  the  location  of  bound  volumes  of 
financial  periodicals  in  Chicago. 

In  the  catalog  group,  under  A.  G.  S. 
Josephson  of  the  John  Crerar  library, 
economies  in  reprinting,  arrangement 
of  compound  words  and  names  and 
means  of  determining  an  author's  na- 
tionality were  discussed. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Woodford  of  the 
Public  library,  led  a  group  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  public  documents. 
Various  opinions  were  offered  as  to  the 
best  methods  and  results  obtained 
from  the  intelligent  use  of  documents. 
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Training  for  librarianship  was  pre- 
sented in  a  group  led  by  Miss  Sarah  C. 
N.  Bogle.  There  was  a  general  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  that  a  college 
education  and  one  or  two  years  of  pro- 
fessional training  were  essential  for 
the  library  worker  if  librarianship  is 
to  progress  as  a  profession. 

Margaret  Ely, 
Secretary. 

Indiana—  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Library  trustees'  association  was  held 
in  Indianapolis,  November  17-18.  There 
were  82  registered  and  more  than  100 
persons  present  at  the  various  meet- 
ings. There  were  53  public  libraries 
represented  by  68  trustees.  The  chair- 
man of  the  meeting  was  Edmund  L. 
Craig  of  the  Public  library  board  of 
Evansville.  Mr  Craig's  address  is 
to  appear  in  full  later. 

The  members  discussed  the  follow- 
ing topics:  The  board  secretary,  Mrs 
W.  R.  Davidson,  Evansville;  The  tax 
levy.  Judge  Ora  L.  Wildermuth,  Gary ; 
What  the  commission  owes  the  board, 
William  J.  Hamilton,  Public  library 
commission;  The  furnishing  of  oppor- 
tunities for  reading  as  a  function  of 
government,  Michael  F.  Gallagher, 
Chicago,  111.;  Avenues  of  city  exten- 
sion; Training  and  salaries  of  junior 
assistants;  Income  and  budget  pro- 
blems; Complaints;  Special  problems 
and  opportunities  of  the  school  board 
libraries;  Publicity  problems;  The  li- 
brary in  rented  quarters ;  Township  ex- 
tension service  and  Taking  the  library 
to  the  rural  community. 

William  J.  Hamilton  in  speaking  of 
the  Public  library  commission  empha- 
sized its  obligation  of  possessing  a  vi- 
sion covering  the  state  as  a  whole  and 
a  plan  of  ultimate  service  for  every 
community  and  for  every  individual. 
The  strength  of  the  commission  as  a 
source  of  counsel,  comes  from  looking 
from  a  broader  viewpoint  than  a  single 
year  and  a  single  locality.  He  stressed 
the  points  of  leadership,  inspiration, 
wise  counsel  and  assistance  which  en- 
courages local  efforts,  and  the  frank 
discouragement  of  the  mediocre.     He 


said  the  library  commission  had  an 
obligation  to  each  library  but  a  greater 
obligation  to  all  and  to  the  state. 

The  evening  address  was  given  by 
Michael  F.  Gallagher  of  the  Public  li- 
brary board  of  Evanston,  Illinois.  Mr 
Gallagher  spoke  of  the  progress  of  the 
development  of  the  library  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  in  which  Indiana  has  always 
had  a  leading  part.  He  named  the  li- 
brary as  the  institution  that  furnishes 
the  best  and  most  convenient  oppor- 
tunity for  knowledge  and  mental  de- 
velopment. It  is  the  duty  of  trustees 
to  awaken  to  a  realization  of  the  edu- 
cational value  of  good  book  service  to 
every  interest  in  their  community,  and 
above  all,  to  a  realization  that  means 
must  be  secured  for  such  service.  The 
levy  under  which  the  public  library  op- 
erates should  be  sufficient  to  permit 
extension  and  development.  The  fi- 
nances should  be  on  a  permanent  and 
satisfactory  foundation  so  as  to  make 
it  safe  to  adbpt  policies  for  larger 
service. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  meeting  re- 
solved itself  into  round  tables  and 
committee  meetings  where  problems 
of  special  interest  to  those  concerned 
were  discussed — salaries,  training  of 
assistants,  book  distribution,  budgets 
and  income  problems  and  complaints. 

There  was  a  round  table  for  cities  of 
10,000  population  and  over  and  a  sec- 
ond for  cities  of  2500  to  10.000.  The 
discussions  ranged  over  probable  per- 
plexities of  administration,  reaching 
the  final  conclusion  that  cooperation 
and  understanding  are  the  factors  that 
can  solve  all  difficulties.  The  trustees 
of  the  towns  under  2500  in  population 
were  much  concerned  about  extension 
thru  township  and  other  library  units 
that  will  allow  sufficient  income  to  se- 
cure capable  library  service. 

"The  library  and  school  opportun- 
nities"  was  presented  by  Miss  Delia 
F.  Northey  of  the  Library  commis- 
sion. Miss  Northey  pronounced  the 
dictum  that  unless  the  public  libraries 
rise  to  the  occasion  the  school  needs 
will  be  met  in  some  other  way.     In 
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many  places  strong  school  libraries 
have  been  organized,  minimizing  the 
public  library's  acquaintance  with  the 
pupils. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  banquet, 
a  most  enjoyable  feature,  where  70 
trustees  and  librarians  listened  to 
statements  concerning  conditions  of 
library  service  from  those  who  largely 
control  the  finances.  A  member  of  the 
State  tax  board  explained  the  difficulty 
under  which  the  board  works  and  re- 
joiced that  out  of  207  tax  supported  li- 
braries whose  boards  had  fixed  the  li- 
brary tax  rate  in  September,  only  five 
had  had  that  rate  protested.  The  year 
before,  almost  every  library  in  the 
state  had  had  its  rate  protested.  A 
messenger  from  the  governor's  office 
spoke  forcefully  of  the  library  trustee's 
opportunity  in  the  contribution  to  the 
community  departments.  A  most  en- 
joyable address  was  that  given  by  Miss 
Jennie  M.  Flexner  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Louisville,  entitled  "Re- 
marks from  the  ranks." 

The  conference  closed  with  an  amus- 
ing "chalk  talk"  by  Chic  Jackson,  a 
cartoonist  on  an  Indianapolis  paper. 

Officers  elected  for  1922  are:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs  W.  S.  Denny,  Anderson; 
vice-president,  M.  P.  Hill,  Francisville ; 
secretary,  Rev  M.  H.  Kraus,  Galves- 
ton; treasurer,  Mrs  J.  H.  Chapman, 
Rensselaer.  Members  at  large  of 
the  executive  committee:  Edmund  L. 
Craig,  Evansville;  Mrs  William  Con- 
rad, Warsaw;  Mrs  T.  E.  Huston, 
Waveland;  Wm.  J.  Hamilton,  secre- 
tary, Public  library  commission.  Dele- 
gate to  the  A.  L.  A.  council,  Mrs  W. 
A.  Denny;  alternate,  Wm.  J.  Hamilton. 

Pennsylvania—  The  Pennsylvania  li- 
brary club  held  its  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 9  in  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
museum. 

Dr  William  P.  Wilson,  director  of 
the  museum,  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  comprehensive  history  and  de- 
scription of  the  museum  contents  and 
its  extensive  use. 

Charles  R.  Toothaker,  curator,  told 
in  detail  of  the  educational  work  of  the 


museum  maintained  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  manufacturers 
and  the  general  public.  The  museum 
contains  hundreds  of  exhibits  illustrat- 
ing the  customs  and  costumes  of  the 
people  and  the  products  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world. 

Special  courses  of  lectures  are  given 
in  the  museum  for  classes  from  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity.  These  lectures  cover 
subjects  in  geography,  commerce,  and 
industry.  The  museum  loans,  free  of 
cost,  to  school  teachers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, material  of  all  kinds. 

Mr  Dudley  Bartlett,  chief  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  bureau,  explained  the 
work  of  his  department.  "Thousands 
of  manufacturers,"  he  said,  "are  fur- 
nished with  information  on  all  matters 
of  foreign  trade."  "Years  of  work  and 
large  expenditure  of  money  have 
placed  this  bureau  where  it  is  prepared 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Aiyierican  manu- 
facturers and  the  requirements  of  for- 
eign markets." 

Mr  John  J.  Macfarlane  of  the  Com- 
mercial museum  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  library  which 
is  maintained  for  the  use  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  museum  and  not  for  the 
use  of  the  public.  It  collects  official 
bulletins  of  every  foreign  country,  con- 
sular reports,  leading  trade  journals 
and  dailies.  Books  are  loaned  to  li- 
braries but  not  to  individuals.  The 
library  has  a  collection  of  foreign  and 
domestic  directories. 

The  meeting  closed  witl^moving  pic- 
tures of  some  of  Pennsylvania's  lead- 
ing industries. 

The  officers  of  the  club  for  1922  are : 
President,  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  li- 
brarian. University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia;  first  vice-president,  Dr 
A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach,  1320  Walnut 
street,  Philadelphia;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Elizabeth  V.  Kelly,  librarian. 
Apprentices'  free  library,  Philadelphia ; 
treasurer.  Bertha  S.  Wetzell,  Library 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia; 
secretary,  Martha  Lee  Coplin,  Free  li* 
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brary  of  Philadelphia,  chief  of  depart- 
ment of  public  documents. 


The  Puget  Sound  library  club  is  an 
organization  of  library  workers  in  and 
near  the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound.  It 
is  most  informal  in  its  organization 
and  conduct  of  business  so  that  the 
real  pleasure  and  help  that  come  from 
such  informality  are  much  in  evidence 
in  the  work  of  the  club. 

The  club  meets  in  various  libraries 
and  a  member  from  the  locality  where 
the  meeting  is  held  acts  as  president, 
and  arranges  for  the  program  of  each 
successive  meeting. 

The  club  was  welcomed  to  Tacoma 
on  December  30  by  Bishop  Frederick 
W.  Keator,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Tacoma  public  library. 
Bishop  Keator  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  first  trained  children's  li- 
brarian to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Children's  work  was  the  topic  for 
discussion  at  this  meeting.  Miss 
Annabel  Porter,  head  of  the  Children's 
department  of  the  Tacoma  public  li- 
brary, gave  a  paper  on  children's  work, 
and  the  paper  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Mable  Ashley,  librarian  of  the  Everett 
public  library,  Miss  Lillian  Sutherland, 
head  of  the  children's  department  of 
the  Seattle  public  library,  and  Miss 
Lauretta  Cole,  head  of  the  schools  di- 
vision, Seattle  public  library.  Mrs 
Lottie  H.  King,  a  teacher  in  the  Ta- 
coma public  schools,  gave  a  talk  on 
the  "Socialized  Recitation,"  and  with 
a  group  of  tkird  g^ade  children,  gave  a 
very  practical  illustration  of  this 
method,  which  was  a  very  enjoyable 
exercise.  "Silent  Reading"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Helen  Laurie  of  the 
Seattle  public  schools,  and  "Project 
Method"  by  Miss  Claudia  Hill  of  the 
Tacoma  public  schools. 

The  day  was  felt  to  be  one  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit. 

Miss  Ellen  Howe  of  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Washington  was 
elected  president  of  the  club  for  the 
next  meeting. 


Illinois  Library  Association 

Correction :  Thru  a  clerical  error  in 
reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  library  associa- 
tion, Mr  Edward  D.  Tweedell  was 
named  as  having  been  elected  first 
vice-president  for  the  coming  year; 
Miss  Martha  Wilson,  librarian  of  the 
Lincoln  library,  Springfield,  was  elect- 
ed to  that  office.  J.  S.  C. 

An  appeal  to  the  librarians  of  Illi- 
nois to  become  members  of  the  Illinois 
library  association  has  been  sent  out 
by  Mary  J.  Booth,  chairman  of  the 
membership  committee.  The  commit- 
tee has  in  mind  to  make  the  year  1922 
the  banner  year  in  the  number  of  new 
members  enrolled.  The  appeal  is  sent  out 
to  every  librarian  and  trustee  in  Illi- 
nois to  join  the  association.  The  com- 
mittee seeks  to  obtain  the  names  of 
every  potential  member,  including  li- 
brarians and  trustees,  in  the  state  and 
asks  that  such  names  be  sent  to  Mary 
J.  Booth  of  the  State  teachers'  col- 
lege, Charleston,  Illinois. 

The  District  library  meetings  for  Il- 
linois are  scheduled  as  follows: 

February:  Chicago,  3;  Frecport,  6;  Men- 
dota  7;  Bloomington,  14;  Galesburg,  15; 
Davenport  (la.),  16;  Jacksonville,  21;  Ham- 
ilton, 24. 

March:  Danville,  2;  Charleston,  6;  Olney, 
7;  Belleville.  8;  Marion,  15;  Litchfield.  17. 

Two  general  meetings  will  be  held  each 
day  and  a  special  meeting  for  trustees  will 
be  held  in  the  afternoons. 


Atlantic  City  Meetings 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey library  association  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania library  club  will  be  held  in 
the  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday,  April  28  and  29. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  American 
Library  Institute  will  hold  a  meeting 
at  Atlantic  City,  April  28. 

A  meeting  that  is  to  be  held  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Boston  chamber 
of  commerce  on  February  2,  had  its 
inception  in  the  Boston  public  library. 
The  meeting  is  to  be     under   the  aus- 
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pices  of  the  Boston  chamber  of  com- 
merce, the  trustees  of  the  Boston  pub- 
lic library,  the  Massachusetts  library 
club  and  the  Special  Libraries  associa- 
tion of  Boston,  who  invite  the  business 
men  of  "Greater  Boston"  and  other 
persons  who  may  be  interested,  to  meet 
to  discuss  the  subject,  "Information 
resources  of  Greater  Boston." 

The  president  of  the  Boston  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  Mr  Everett  Morss, 
will  preside  and  Mr  C.  F.  D.  Belden, 
librarian,  Boston  public  library,  will 
introduce  the  speakers.  Dr  Alexander 
Mann,  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Boston  public  library,  will  speak  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Boston  public  li- 
brary. Other  speakers  will  be  Mr  D. 
N.  Handy  of  the  Insurance  Library  as- 
sociation of  Boston,  who  will  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  special  libra- 
ries, and  Mr  H.  T.  Dougherty,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  library  club, 
who  will  speak  from  the  standpoint  of 
suburban  public  libraries,  and  a  busi- 
ness man  who  uses  the  library  in  daily 
affairs  will  be  the  fourth  speaker. 

It  is  thought  that  these  meetings 
will  bring  about  a  solidarity  of  interest 
in  library  affairs  in  "Greater  Boston" 
that  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to 
aft  concerned.  It  is  hoped  to  make  the 
meetings  somewhat  continuous  and 
the  Boston  public  library  is  already 
planning  to  invite  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  commerce  to  some  meet- 
ing in  the  near  future,  with  the  idea  of 
fostering  their  interest  in  the  library 
service. 


To  render  meritorious  service  and  re- 
frain from  egotism — to  appreciate  recog- 
nition but  scorn  applause — to  earnestly 
study  and  conscientiously  produce — to 
do  your  work  well,  as  much  for  the  love 
of  the  work  itself  as  for  your  weekly 
pay — to  practice  self-denial  and  grant 
benevolent  consideration  to  others;  that 
is  the  principle  of  progress  that  pushes 
men  up  the  ladder  of  success. 

None  need  fear  that  they  will  not 
fully  share  in  the  progress  they  promote, 
for  every  man's  work  is  a  silent  and  in- 
sistent declaration  of  his  true  worth. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

Miss  Katherine  Pierce,  assistant  li- 
brarian at  Visalia,  California,  has  is- 
sued a  volume  of  verse  with  the  Bible 
story  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah  as  the 
foundation. 

A  new  firm,  the  Arrow  Book  Com- 
pany, 347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  has 
been  organized  and  will  specialize  in 
architectural  and  technical  works  of 
all  publishers. 

The  annual  Publications  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Southern  California 
recently  issued  contains  an  eight  page 
article  on  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
library  by  Dr  George  Watson  Cole, 
the  librarian. 

An  interesting  bit  of  library  pub- 
licity is  that  sent  out  by  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Spokane,  Washington,  under 
the  title  "Budget  and  estimates."  The 
relations  of  the  various  factors  in  the 
problems  are  illustrated  by  graphs. 

A  beautiful  leaflet  containing  a 
quotation  from  Seneca  as  to  the 
process  by  which  one  may  gain  tran- 
quility of  soul,  carried  the  New  Year's 
greeting  of  John  Cotton  Dana  of  the 
Public  library  of  Newark,  N.  J.  to  his 
friends. 

The  matter  published  in  the  London 
Studio  has,  until  recently,  formed  the 
main  part  of  the  International  Studio  is- 
sued by  John  Lane,  but  this  condition  no 
longer  exists  and  the  two  publicajtions 
are  entirely  separate.  A  special  an- 
nouncement of  The  Studio  will  be  found 
on  another  page. 

The  Library  Bulletin  of  the  state  col- 
lege of  Washington,  Debate  series  No. 
26,  contains  material  for  use  in  the 
coming  Interscholastic  high  school  de- 
bate on  the  topic  "Resolved  that  the 
principle  of  a  sales-tax  be  adopted  and 
added  to  the  general  taxing  system  of 
the  Federal  government.     . 

The  premier  elect  of  Canada,  the 
Hon  W.  L.  MacKenzie,  won  consider- 
able earlier  renown  by  his  book  "In- 
dustry and  humanity."  He  was  for 
some  time  editor  of  the  Labor  Gazette. 
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Any  one  who  is  primarily  interested  in 
the  problems  of  labor  and  capital  from 
the  human  standpoint,  will  find  Mr 
MacKenzie's  writings  most  illumi- 
nating. 

What  appears  undoubtedly  to  be  a 
very  satisfactory  handbook  on  the  sub- 
ject is  that  issued  under  the  title, 
"Practical  law  made  plain."  It  is  pre- 
pared by  Judson  S.  West,  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas,  written 
after  40  years  experience  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  simple  and  personal  and  makes 
the  contents  very  readable  and  human. 
The  chapter  on  legal  aphorisms  con- 
tains plain,  every-day  directions  which, 
if  followed  in  other  lines  of  action, 
would  lead  to  successful  results  as 
well  as  in  the  law. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  states  that  the  li- 
brary of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has 
compiled  48  new  bibliographies  and 
brought  up  to  date  206  of  the  earlier 
reference  lists.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
funds,  the  issue  of  the  monthly  educa- 
tional publications  was  curtailed.  A 
new  edition  of  the  statistics  of  the  pub- 
lic and  school  libraries  will  soon  be  issued 
in  cooperation  with  the  Committee  on 
state  relations  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

A  reading  room  has  been  assigned 
adjoining  the  library  which  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  use  of  the  library  by  all 
classes  of  persons. 

The  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company  is 
issuing  cards,  catalog  size,  descriptive 
of  the  books  which  they  are  publish- 
ing. These  cards  will  be  sent  to  those 
who  would  like  to  receive  them. 
Placed  on  file,  they  form  an  order  list 
or  at  least  a  source  of  bibliographical 
titles  at  hand,  to  collect  which  would 
consume  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
and  labor.  This  is  something  which 
librarians  and  publishers  have  both 
been  toiling  with  for  some  time.  In 
two  or  three  instances  the  plan  of  is- 
suing cards  has  .been  made  of  consider- 
able value  but  it  has  not  been  carried 
to  the  extent  to  reveal  its  real  im- 
portance. 


An  interesting  document  from  the 
pen  of  George  Winthrop  Lee,  librarian 
for  Stone  &  Webster  of  Boston,  is  one 
which  sets  out  in  admirable  form 
specifications  for  conventions.  This  is 
applicable  for  library  conventions  or 
for  any  other  kind.  The  subject  is 
gone  into  with  considerable  minutia  by 
Mr  Lee,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of 
his  presentation  is  that  definite  ar- 
rangements for  a  convention  should  be 
made  as  far  ahead  as  possible  and  all 
details  should  be  in  the  hands  of  re- 
sponsible and  interested  persons.  Close 
communication  should  be  held  be- 
tween those  responsible  for  the  ar- 
rangements, the  program,  the  place  of 
the  meeting,  the  time,  etc.  In  short, 
a  convention  should  be  considered  an 
important  piece  of  business  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  it  in  charge. 

A  valuable  document  in  the  history 
of  library  collections  of  the  present 
time  is  that  prepared  under  the  title 
of  The  John  Rylands  library:  A  brief 
history  of  21  years  work,  by  Mr  Henry 
Guppy,  M.  A.,  librarian  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  review  was  written  to 
commemorate  the  library's  coming  of 
age  and  was  first  published  in  the  li- 
brary's Bulletin, 

It  is  reissued  in  book  form,  with 
some  additional  matter  in  the  shape  of 
illustrations  to  illuminate  the  text. 

The  John  Rylands  library  is  world 
famous  for  its  collection  of  early 
books,  special  editions,  fine  and  famous 
bindings  and  for  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  building  itself.  These  things 
are  very  adequately  brought  out  in  the 
review  which  in  itself  is  a  bit  of  fine 
book  making  from  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company. 

The  first  number  of  the  long-discussed 
Standard  Catalog  Bimonthly  made  its 
appearance  thru  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company  at  the  end  of  1921.  Its  name 
indicates  its  character  and  frequency. 
It  aspires  to  be  the  special  help  of  the 
really  small  libraries,  "with  a  book 
fund  of  from  fifty  to  a  few  hundred 
dollars." 
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The  prospectus  sounds  as  if  there 
were  no  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  (which  there 
certainly  is,  growing  better  every  time). 
Many  of  the  entries  are  copied  from  the 
Book  Review  Digest.  The  bibliographical 
details  are  similar  to  most  other  bul- 
letins and  lists  of  books.  A  bimonthly, 
it  will  be  cumulated  once  a  year.  This 
first  number  contains  176  titles  but 
subsequent  numbers  will  contain  about 
50,  making,  in  all,  about  300  titles  a 
year.  The  list  of  periodicals  used  for 
reviews  is  above  reproach. 

One  may  question  the  real  need  for 
such  a  publication,  but  the  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Company  is  a  successful  publisher ; 
and  one  hesitates  to  question  a  project 
from  that  source. 

An  educational  periodical  published  in 
Manilla  under  the  name  of  the  Philippine 
Education  has  a  very  enlightening  article 
on  "School  libraries'  opportunity," 
written  by  J.  W.  Osborn,  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  education  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The  school  libraries  play  a  large  part 
in  the  educational  development  of  the 
Philippines,  and  often  are  the  only  op- 
portunity besides  the  press  for  after 
school  education. 

There  are  2,060  school  libraries,  out 
of  6876  schools,  containing  351,134 
books,  the  average  size  of  the  libraries 
being  170  volumes.  In  addition,  a 
great  number  of  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines are  distributed.  These  libraries 
are  mostly  in  the  grade  and  primary 
schools. 

Philippine  Education  says,  however, 
that  too  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  establishment  of  high  school  li- 
braries and  libraries  in  municipal  cen- 
ters, and  too  little  attention  to  the 
barrios  libraries.  There  are  4800  bar- 
rios, a  unit  of  rural  extension,  that  have 
no  school  libraries  at  all. 

Newton  M.  Dutt,  state  librarian  of 
Baroda  and  reader  to  H.  H.,  Maharaja 
Gaekwar,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
latter,  curator  of  the  libraries  of  Baroda 
state  to  succeed  the  late  lamented  J.  S. 
Kudalkar,  M.  A.,  LL.  B. 


A  handbook  of  the  Baroda  library 
department  giving  a  description  of 
the  Baroda  library  movement  and 
the  resulting  extension  of  library 
service  has  been  prepared.  The  library 
spirit  evident  in  the  material  in  the 
handbook  gives  expectation  of  large 
things  to  come  from  the  library  serv- 
ice. The  report  of  the  Central  library 
and  its  many  branches  thruout  the 
state  is  a  familiar  sign  of  the  place  of 
the  library  in  the  educational,  social 
and  industrial  activities  of  Baroda. 

The  organization  of  the  library  in 
Baroda  was  inaugurated  by  William 
A.  Borden  of  Connecticut.  Evidently 
Mr  Borden's  work  left  the  western  li- 
brary spirit  behind  it,  tho  it  has  been 
a  source  of  regret  that  the  Decimal 
classification  which  has  fast  become 
the  accepted  system  thruout  the  world 
was  not  used.  Instead  Mr  Borden  in- 
stituted what  he  terms  the  Borden 
classification  and  the  Borden  alpha- 
betizing code,  the  former  based  on  the 
alphabet,  while  the  latter  extends  from 
100  to  999. 

No.  25  of  the  Useful  Reference  series 
issued  by  the  F.  W.  Faxon  Company 
includes  European  war  fiction  in  Eng- 
lish and  personal  narratives.  These 
bibliographies  were  prepared  by  Miss 
Loleta  I.  Dawson  and  Marion  Davis 
Huntting. 

The  preface  states  that  the  number 
of  volumes  in  this  one  division  alone 
is  so  large  that  any  bibliography  at 
this  time  can  merely  hope  to  serve  as 
a  beginning  to  the  subject,  and  yet  the 
volume  has  attempted  a  complete 
bibliography  as  far  as  the  study  has 
gone.  The  choice  was  confined  to 
American  sources  and,  except  for  three 
novels  about  Alsace-Lorraine,  none 
have  been  included  whose  setting  was 
not  within  the  war  months,  August, 
1914  and  Armistice  day.  Fiction  deal- 
ing with  reconstruction  and  other  after- 
war  problems  will  make  a  subject  by 
themselves.  Fiction  that  only  touches 
on  war  problems  or  that  is  highly  im- 
probable, has  been  omitted.  The 
groupings  have  been  made  according 
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to  the  country  that  forms  the  back- 
ground of  each  story  and  sub-divisions 
mark  the  chief  war  interest  discussed. 
Doubtless  this  will  form  a  very  valu- 
able, because  helpful,  guide  in  finding 
a  pathway  thru  the  enormous  amount 
of  printed  material  which  the  great 
disaster  produced. 

The  Cleveland  public  library  issues 
an  occasional  little  leaflet  entitled 
Books — Information — Service,  A  recent 
slip  in  the  series  contains  an  ex- 
tract from  an  article  in  the  Bookman  for 
February,  1920,  entitled  Cobwebs  on 
the  family  library  by  Lucy  Elliot 
Keeler,  member  of  the  library  board 
of  Freemont,  Ohio. 

The  quotation  from  the  article  con- 
tains a  world  of  suggestion  for  any 
library : 

'The  public  Irbrary  must  become  the  cen- 
tral depot  for  the  mass  of  books  used  by 
any  community.  Common  as  the  public  li- 
brary is  now,  it  must  become  ubiquitous; 
and  by  a  more  flexible  system  of  interli- 
brary  loans,  traveling  libraries,  hand  and 
post  deliveries;  by  augmented,  trained  serv- 
ice and  by  ample  financial  support,  meet 
the  daily  needs  of  individuals  and  families. 
Memoranda  lists  should  include  the  personal 
call  at  the  library  or  the  telephone  order, 
as  much  as  the  call  at  the  market  or  the  de- 
partment store." 


Book  Notes 


A  boy  in  his  teens  is  again  the  hero 
of  a  new  novel,  Charmed  circle,  altho 
in  this  case  he  is  deus  ex  machina,  in- 
stead of  principal  in  a  romance. 

The  charmed  circle  is  made  up  of 
several  Americans  residing  at  a  Paris 
pension,  a  Spanish  divorced  wife  of  the 
guardian  of  the  boy,  and  a  few  others 
who  come  within  the  boy's  circle  of 
friends  or  relatives.  Each  is  graph- 
ically sketched  with  a  kindly  satiric 
pen  by  Mr  Jewell,  who  seemingly 
chuckles  with  his  readers  over  his 
characters.  One  mentally  makes  over 
the  book  into  a  comedy  of  manners 
rather  than  the  usual  movie  outcome 
of  a  good  novel. 

The  title  applies  as  well  to  the  heart 
of  Paris,  the  references  to  which  will 


cause  any  lover  of  that  capital  to  turn 
again  to  his  map  and  pictures,  visualiz- 
ing Kenneth's  street  in  the  Latin 
Quarter,  or  his  favorite  tea  resort  or 
his  expeditions  across  the  Seine. 

While  charm,  humor,  and  keen  char- 
acter drawing  are  its  positive  qualities, 
this  first  novel  should  also  be  endorsed 
for  its  absence  of  those  socalled 
"strong"  features  which  have  made 
so  many  modern  novels  unpleasant 
reading. 

This  is  a  book*  which  will  prove 
even  more  useful  to  librarians  than  Mr 
Dickinson's  first  collection  published 
in  1915.  While  the  new  volume  con- 
tains only  18  plays  as  compared  with 
the  20  plays  in  the  first  series,  yet  the 
new  book  gives  a  wider  range  of  for- 
eign plays,  of  which  six  have  not  be- 
fore been  published  in  English.  The 
first  collection  included  plays  written 
mostly  between  1890  and  1910,  while 
of  the  new  collection  one  third  were 
produced  between  1910  and  1920  and 
all  save  three,  since  1900.  This  book 
has  a  critical  preface,  a  much  longer 
and  more  carefully  analyzed  bibliogra- 
phy, and  is  printed  in  larger  type,  for 
which  we  are  grateful. 

There  have  been  several  collections 
of  plays  published  in  the  last  two 
years,  among  them  H.  L.  Cohen's  One- 
act  plays  by  modern  authors,  which 
gives  16  plays;  R.  B.  Mantle's  Best 
plays  of  1919-1920,  which  gives  only 
extracts  from  the  plays ;  A.  M.  Smith's 
Short  plays  by  representative  authors, 
a  collection  of  12  short  plays;  and 
Fifty  contemporary  one-act  plays,  ed- 
ited by  F.  Shay  and  P.  Lx)vering,  which 
covers  the  one  field  of  drama.  Mr 
Dickinson's  book  is  the  only  collection 
giving  the  full  text  of  so  many  long 
and  important  plays. 


♦Chief  contemporary  dramatists,  T.  H. 
Dickinson,  ed.  Second  series;  eighteen  plays 
from  the  recent  drama  of  England,  Ireland, 
America,  France,  Germany,,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Scandinavia.  Hougiiton 
Mifflin,  1921, 
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Subscription  Books  Evaluated 

A  new  leaflet  has  been  issued  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  library  association 
thru  its  Subscription  Book  committee. 
The  object  of  the  bulletin  is  to  carry 
to  the  libraries  represented  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  library  association  an 
opinion  of  the  books  offered  thru  sub- 
scription agencies.  The  committee 
that  will  act  for  1921-1922  consists  of 
Miss  E.  R.  Rockwood,  Public  library, 
Portland,  chairman;  Ralph  Munn, 
Public  library,  Seattle,  and  Mrs  H.  E. 
Garber,  Public  library,  Billings,  Mon- 
tana. 

With  a  view  of  reporting  to  libra- 
rians the  facts  regarding  subscription 
books  offered  for  sale,  as  to  their  value 
to  the  libraries  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, reports  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  as  the  occasion  has  arisen. 
The  work  done  heretofore,  includes  all 
books  reviewed  by  the  committee  from 
1907-1920.  At  this  time  a  new  series 
has  started  which  will  be  issued  by 
the  State  library,  Olympia,  Washing 
ton,  to  which  application  may  be  made 
for  copies.  The  three  works  evaluated 
in  this  new  bulletin  are:  The  Ameri- 
can educator,  eight  volumes,  Ralph 
Durham  Company,  Chicago;  the  Book 
of  history,  eighteen  volumes.  Educa- 
tional Book  Company,  and  Bible 
stories,  six  volumes,  King-Richardson, 
1906. 

The  work  of  this  committee,  if  done 
thoroly  and  sincerely,  will  be  a  very 
direct  and  able  service  to  librarians 
who  may  follow  its  leading. 


New  Books  List 
Some  recent  biographies 

Barmg,  C.    John  Burroughs,  boy  and  man. 

Cantacnzene,  J.  G.,  princess.    My  life  here 
and  there. 

Cortitsoz,  R.    Life  of  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Deschanel,  P.    Gambetta. 

Drinkwster,  J.    Lincoln,  the  world  emanci- 
pator. 

EQis,  S.  M.  George  Meredith. 

Gibbons,  H.  A.    Venizelos. 

Hamilton,  P.  S.,  lord.    Days  before  yester- 
day. 

Harrow,  B.    Eminent  chemists  of  our  time. 

Hnneker,  J.  G..  Steeplejack 


Iswolsky,   A.     Recollections   of   a   foreign 

minister. 
Lausanne,  S.    Great  men  and  great  days. 
London,  C.  K.    Book  of  Jack  London. 
Mirrors  of  Downing  street 
Mott,  L.  F.    Life  of  Ernest  Renan. 
Ravmond,  E.  T.    Life  of  A.  J.  Balfour. 
Robinson,    C.    R.      My    brother    Theodore 

Roosevelt. 
Robinson,  G.  R    Simon  Bolivar. 
Strachey,  L.    Queen  Victoria. 
Tussaud,  J.  T.    Romance  of  Madame  Tus- 

saud. 
Villiers,  F.    His  five  decades  of  adventure. 
Williams,  B.    Cecil  Rhodes. 
White,  S.  J.,  count    Memoirs. 

Business  books  of  1921 

Benge,  £.  G.  Standard  practice  in  person- 
nel work. 

Blanchard,  F.  L.    Essentials  of  advertising. 

Chapman,  J.  C.    Trade  tests. 

Cobey,  J.  W.    Traffic  field. 

Douglas,  A.  W.  Merchandising  studies  of 
the  states. 

Dunn,  A.    Scientific  selling  and  advertising. 

Eaves,  L.    Training  for  store  service. 

Frederick,  J.  G.     Great  game  of  business. 

Haas,  J.  A.  de.  Business  organization  and 
administration. 

Hall,  W.    Salesman's  kindergarten. 

Leigh,  R.    Human  side  of  retail  selling. 

Miles,  D.  H.    English  in  business. 

Morris,  J.  V.    Employee  training. 

Munson,  E.  L.     Management  of  men. 

O'Shea,  P.  F.    Employees'  magazines. 

Parsons,  F.  A.  Art  appeal  in  display  adver- 
tising. 

Parsons,  F.  W.    American  business  methods. 

Rappold,  O.  S.    Retail  training  service. 

Rasrmond,  C.  H.     Modern  business  writing. 

Regan,  J.  M.    Financing  a  business. 

Secrist,  H.    Statistics  in  business. 

Sills,  W.  C.    Sales  talks. 


Anecdotes  of  the  day's  work  may  be 
used  in  news  items,  speeches,  and 
printed  matter.  They  are  useful  for 
arresting  attention  preparatory  to  an 
argument,  and  for  illustrating  state- 
ments. An  anecdote  should  always  be 
chosen  for  its  point.  It  should  usually 
illustrate  a  typical  condition.  It 
should  not  mention  names  nor  be  told 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  partici- 
pants easily  recognized  or  feel  that 
confidence  has  been  violated.  It 
should  never  make  the  reader  seem 
ridiculous;  even  a  child  should  not  be 
laughed  at.  Furthermore,  the  library 
can  not  afford  to  let  itself  appear  as  a 
gathering   place    of    the    odd*minded. 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Library 
school  work  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber was  the  giving  of  an  intelligence 
test  in  connection  with  the  Christmas 
examinations.  The  Otis  Group  intelli- 
gence scale-advanced  examination  was 
chosen  and  the  test  was  conducted  by 
Mr  H.  H.  Bixler,  an  expert  in  mental 
testing  employed  by  the  Atlanta  pub- 
lic schools.  Some  interesting  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of 
this  test  which  have  proved  helpful  in 
connection  with  the  mid-year  exam- 
inations. 

The  school  began  its  second  term  on 
January  3. 

Susie  Lee  Crumley, 

Principal. 

Carnegie  library   school,  Pittsburgh 

The  Library  school  has  had  several 
interesting  lectures  during  January. 
On  January  11,  Miss  Jessie  Carson, 
director  of  library  work  in  the  devas- 
tated regions  of  France,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  school,  gave  a  delightful  ac- 
count of  her  work  in  France.  This  was 
illustrated  by  pictures  of  the  remark- 
able work.  On  January  14,  Miss  Anna 
A.  MacDonald,  consulting  librarian, 
Extension  division  of  the  State  library, 
lectured  to  the  students  on  Commis- 
sion work  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs  William  M.  Anderson  has  been 
giving  a  short  course  of  lectures  on  the 
organization  of  clubs.  For  many  years, 
Mrs  Anderson  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Henry  M.  Roberts  and  is 
an  authority  on  parliamentary  law. 

A  course  of  five  lectures  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  small  libraries  began 
on  January  16.  These  lectures  are  be- 
ing given  by  Miss  Harriet  McCarty, 
formerly  librarian  of  the  Sewickly  pub- 
lic library  and  now  librarian  of  the 
Homewood  branch  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh,  and  by  Miss  Inez 
Crandle  of  the  Du  Bois  public  library. 

Miss  Grace  Aldrich,  certificate,  *17,  chil- 
dren's librarian,  Carnegie  library  of  Pitts- 
burg>h,  has  resigned  her  position  to  become 


children's   librarian   of   the    Public   library, 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Miss  Helen  Martin,  diploma,  '16,  is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  her  position  in  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  order  to  study  at  Oxford 
university. 

Nina  C.  Brotherton, 
Principal. 
Los  Angeles  public  library 

The  class  of  '22  hits  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Katharine  F.  Ball, 
Santa  Barbara,  president;  Edith  Cran- 
dall,  Montevideo,  Minnesota,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  school  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  sixth  district  of  the  California  li- 
brary association  at  Santa  Barbara, 
January  7.  Miss  Horton  is  president 
of  the  district,  and  Mrs  Kingsley,  one 
of  the  students  from  New  Hampshire, 
spoke  at  the  general  session  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  membership  in  library  or- 
ganizations. 

The  class  finished  Mr  Reavis'  com- 
prehensive course  in  book-binding  be- 
fore Christmas. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  School  libraries  section  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  the  students  who  elect  the 
special  school  library  course  will  sup- 
plement their  technical  work  by  lec- 
tures and  problems  on  current  educa- 
tional theories.  Some  of  the  topics 
presented  are:  part-time  education, 
visual  education,  psychology  of  read- 
ing, supervised  study,  project  method, 
educational  tests  and  measurements. 
This  will  insure  acquaintance  with 
pedagogical  as  well  as  library  ideals 
and  processes.  The  Pasadena  and  Los 
Angeles  high  school  librarians  will  su- 
pervise the  students'  practice  work  in 
school  libraries. 

Marian  IJorton, 
Principal. 
Pratt  institute 

On  Tuesday  morfting,  January  10, 
Miss  Rebecca  B.  Rankin,  librarian  of 
the  Municipal  Reference  branch  of  the 
New  York  public  library  and  president 
of  the  New  York  Special  Libraries  as- 
sociation, gave  the  first  of  a  short  series 
of  talks  on  special  library  problems. 
Miss    Rankin    presented    the    general 
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field  of  special  libraries,  then  the  par- 
ticular problems  of  her  own  branch. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
Miss  Irene  C.  Phillips,  librarian  of  the 
Free  public  library  at  Nutley,  N.  J., 
gave  a  paper  on  the  administrative 
problems  of  the  small  town  library, 
followed  by  a  delightfully  informal 
discussion  on  various  aspects  of  the 
subject. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone 
New  York  public  library 

A  course  on  bookselling,  arranged 
by  the  Booksellers'  League  of  New 
York,  is  being  given  in  connection  with 
the  library  school  in  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March.  The  members  of  the 
Booksellers'  League  have  for  a  long 
time  felt  the  need  of  providing  instruc- 
tion for  members  of  book-store  staffs 
who  come  newly  to  their  work,  and  in 
view  of  the  common  interest  which  ex- 
ists at  many  points  between  the  book- 
seller and  the  librarian,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  relate  whatever  course  might 
be  given   to   a   library   school. 

Students  at  the  library  school  are  to 
have  an  opportunity  in  March  and 
April  to  hear  four  lectures  by  S.  K. 
Ratcliffe,  New  York  representative  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  are  to 
be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Staff  association  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library.  Mr  Ratcliffe  will  discuss 
The  European  horizon,  England  and 
Ireland,  Men  and  events  of  the  hour, 
and  Current  American  events.  At- 
tendance at  Mr  Ratcliffe's  lectures  will 
be  made  a  part  of  the  senior  course  in 
current  events. 

The  social  hour  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  December  21,  was  devot- 
ed to  the  usual  Christmas  observance, 
of  which  the  special  feature  this  year 
was  the  presence  of  children  of  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library  and  children  of  alumni  of 
the  library  school.  Carols  were  sung 
and  gifts  were  prepared  for  needy  chil- 
dren on  the  East  side  of  New  York. 

On  Wednesday,  January  4,  the  school 
had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  read- 
ing by  William  Rose  Benet,  associate 
editor  of  the  Literary  ReTnew  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post. 


Miss  Sutliff  has  returned  to  her  duties 
after  a  period  of  illness  in  the  autumn. 
Ernest  J.  Reece, 
Principal. 
New  York  state  library  school 

For  the  past  IS  years  the  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  school, 
January  5,  has  been  marked  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  message  of  greeting,  encour- 
agement and  affection  from  its  be- 
loved first  vice-director,  Mrs  Salome 
Cutler  Fairchild.  This  year  the  anni- 
versary day  was  greatly  saddened  be- 
cause of  her  sudden  death  a  few  days 
earlier.  She  had  been  too  ill  to  engage 
in  active  work  since  she  left  the  school 
in  1905,  but  had  been  apparently  in 
better  health  and  spirits  than  usual  for 
some  months  previous  to  her  death. 

In  her  memory  an  informal  meeting 
of  the  faculty  and  students,  the  local 
alumni  and  older  members  of  the 
State  Library  staff  was  held  on  the 
morning  of  January  5.  Dr  Wyer  re- 
called the  characteristics  and  abilities 
that  had  impressed  him  most  in  his 
acquaintance  with  her,  mentioning  her 
clearness  and  directness  of  thought, 
her  thoroness  and  deliberateness,  her 
breadth  of  view  and  her  zeal  tempered 
vvith  fine  balance.  He  spoke  impres- 
sively of  her  notable  contributions  to 
library  development  during  her  17 
years  of  service  as  instructor  and  as 
vice-director  of-  the  first  library  school 
which  entitle  her  to  a  place  among  the 
pioneers  of  the  modern  library  move- 
ment. He  called  special  attention  to 
her  work  in  formulating  the  principles 
of  book  selection  and  evaluation  and 
to  her  studies  in  American  library  his- 
tory. 

School  was  resumed  on  January  3, 
with  the  first  of  a  series  of  seven  lec- 
tures by  Joseph  L.  Wheeler  on  "The 
community  and  the  library."  _  Mr 
Wheeler  initiated  this  course  last  year 
and  during  the  interval  has  perfected 
his  lectures,  added  to  his  material,  il- 
lustrated it  with  a  fine  collection  of 
lantern  slides  that  is  entirely  new,  and 
revised  his  outlines  and  bibliography. 
The  lectures  were  attended  by  both 
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classes,  most  of  the  faculty,  several 
members  of  the  State  Library  staff  and 
of  the  local  libraries  and  of  the  library 
committees  of  the  two  women's  clubs. 

In  the  following  week,  Margery  C. 
Quigley,  librarian  of  the  Free  public 
library  of  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  gave  three 
lectures  on  the  administration  of  the 
small  library  with  emphasis  on  the  cir- 
culation department  which  were  closely 
related  to  Mr  Wheeler's  work. 

Because  of  Miss  Quigley's  presence 
in  Albany,  a  business  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  New  York 
State  library  association  was  held  in 
the  State  library  on  January  9.  An 
informal  tea  in  the  afternoon  gave  the 
school  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  as- 
sociation president,  Prof  Ibbotson,  li- 
brarian of  Hamilton  college;  vice- 
president,  John  Adams  Lowe,  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary; the  treasurer,  Wharton  Miller, 
librarian  of  Union  college;  as  well  as 
Miss  Quigley  who  is  the  secretary. 

Mary  C.  Richardson,  librarian  of 
the  State  normal  school  at  Geneseo, 
also  gave  three  talks  in  January  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  libraries 
course.  Her  topics  dealt  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  normal  school  li- 
brary; the  training  of  teacher-librari- 
ans for  the  normal  school ;  and  the  ele- 
mentary school  library  including  the 
teaching  of  books  to  the  grades. 

Mary  Floyd  Williams,  '99,  has  just 
sent  to  the  school  for  the  alumni  col- 
lection two  works  of  first  importance 
in  California  history  upon  which  she 
has  been  working  steadily  for  nearly 
10  years.  In  one  volume  of  nearly  1000 
pages,  she  has  edited  the  Papers  of 
the  San  Francisco  Committee  of  Vigi- 
lance of  1851.  In  another  volume  of 
over  500  pages  on  the  history  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  she  has  attempt- 
ed to  interpret  the  significance  of  the 
Committee  and  its  work.  The  result 
is  an  interesting  study  in  "social  con- 
trol on  the  California  frontier  in  the 
days  of  the  gold  rush."  These  books, 
which  have  been  published  by  the 
University  of  California,  reflect  in  ev- 
ery detail  and  especially  in  the  rich 


and  well  annotated  bibliography  not 
merely  the  trained  historical  student 
who  has  produced  them  but  the  trained 
librarian  and  bibliographer. 

Edna  M.  Sanderson, 
Vice-director. 

Riverside  school 

The  winter  session  of  the  Riverside 
Library  service  school  began  on  Jan- 
uary 9.  More  than  30  students  are 
attending. 

Miss  Margaret  Guthrie,  Riverside,  '18,  li- 
brarian, Union  high  school,  Orange,  was 
married  to  William  Franklin  Scott,  Novem- 
ber 14. 

Miss  Ruth  Ellis,  Riverside,  '21,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Public  library, 
Santa  Ana. 

Miss  Robert  Ingnim,  Riverside,  '14,  later 
assistant  in  the  Visalia  public  library  and 
Stanislaus  County  free  library,  and  during 
the  past  few  months  on  the  staflF  of  the  Riv- 
erside public  library,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant in  the  Public  library.  Orange. 

Mrs  Mabel  Faulkner,  after  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence of  four  months  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, returned  to  her  duties  in  the  River- 
side publrc  library  January  3. 

Lillian  L.  Dickson, 
Acting  librarian. 

Simmons  college 

Miss  Donnelly,  on  leave  of  absence 
at  present,  will  return  the  last  of 
March  for  the  third  term.  The  sched- 
ule for  the  second  term  includes  li- 
brary subjects  only,  among  them  the 
course  in  library  accounts,  taught  by 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  secre- 
tarial school  of  the  college. 

Two  special  lecturers  have  addressed 
the  combined  group  of  seniors  and  col- 
lege graduates:  Miss  E.  Kathleen 
Jones,  of  the  Massachusetts  library 
commission,  who  spoke  very  interest- 
ingly of  Hospital  libraries,  and  Miss 
Amy  E.  Schwamb,  who  discussed  So- 
ciety publications.  Miss  Schwamb  is 
now  the  cataloger  of  the  College  li- 
brary, but  was  for  two  years  an  as- 
sistant librarian  at  the  American  acad- 
emy of  arts  and  sciences,  a  library  rich 
in  periodical  and  society  material. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  the  public 
libraries  of  Brookline  and  Somerville, 
and  the  practical  work  in  the  children's 
rooms  of  the  Boston  public  library  and 
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in  the  Social  Service  library  and  the 
College  library  has  been  started. 

The  Brown  university  psychological 
examinations  were  given  on  January 
11  to  all  the  freshmen  in  the  college, 
and  to  some  other  special  groups,  the 
library  school  seniors  and  college  grad- 
uates being  among  the  latter.  The  li- 
brary school  now  has  had  the  mental 
test  for  each  of  the  four  classes  in  col- 
lege except  the  present  juniors  who 
probably  will  be  given  the  test  next 
year. 

Harriet  E.  Howe, 
Acting-director. 

University  of  Washington 
The  winter  quarter  opened  January 
5,    with    no    changes    in    the    library 
school. 

Mary  Lee  Hall.  '20,  has  resigned  from  the 
Seattle  public  liorary  and  has  accepted  a 
position  as  assistant  in  the  Public  library, 
Everett,  Wash. 

Myrtle  Margaret  Fuller,  '20,  was  married 
November  11,  1921  to  Leland  A.  Mentzer. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Mentzer  will  make  their  home 
in  Medford,  Ore. 

Mrs  Kate  Dallam  Gregory,  '13,  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  cataloging  depart- 
ment of  the  Library  Association  of  Portland, 
Ore. 

Elizabeth  Henry,  '18,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  reference  department  of  the 
Public  library,  Seattle,  Wash.,  following  her 
return  from  a  year's  study  and  work  in  the 
New  York  public  library  school  and  system. 

Mrs  Florence  Gandolfo  Davis,  '15,  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  circulation  depart- 
ment of  the  Seattle  public  library. 

W.  E.  Henry, 
Director. 
Western  Reserve  University 
The  recent  completion  of  an  up  to 
date  alumni  register  has  shown  two  in- 
teresting facts  in  regard  to  our  gradu- 
ates :  that  as  a  group,  they  are  subject 
during  the  earlier  years  of  their  ex- 
perience, to  rather  frequent  changes 
of  positions ;  secondly,  that  there  is  an 
encouraging  and  steady  increase  in 
salaries,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  executive  positions.  Another  val- 
uable type  of  information  which  comes 
back  to  us  with  the  return  of  the  alum- 
ni cards  is  that  gained  from  the  letters 
so  often  accompanying  them,  describ- 


ing work  and  conditions  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  students  in  the  class  in  Library 
administration  who  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  published  material  on  cer- 
tification of  librarians,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  a  full  report  of  the 
mid-winter  meeting  discussion  from 
Mr  Root  on  January  6.  This  question 
so  closely  connected  with  general  pro- 
fessional advancement  and  with  their 
own  personal  interest,  has  received 
considerable  attention; 

Celia  F.  Frost,  '13,  is  temporarily  with  the 
book  firm  of  Frederick  and  Nelson's,  Seattle. 

Alice  M.  Curtis,  '16,  now  with  the  Book 
Lovers'  Library,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
writes  of  the  fact  that  the  output  of  the 
strictly  American  press  has  not  gained  a 
wide  circle  of  readers  there. 

William  McC.  McKee,  '17  has  been  ap- 
pointed curator  of  prints  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute. 

Annie  L.  Wilson,  '21,  is  now  an  assistant 
in  the  catalog  department,  Fresno  County 
free  library,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Thirza  E.  Grant, 

Acting-director. 

Lectures  for  sta£F  in  Boston  public  library 
The  Public  library  of  the  city  of 
Boston  announces  two  lecture  courses 
for  the  library  assistants  to  be  given 
on  Thursday  mornings  from  January  5 
to  April  20,  in  the  staff  room  of  the 
Central  library. 

Course  No.  1  is  to  include  informal 
talks  to  Junior  assistants.  The  heads 
of  departments  and  librarians  of 
branches  are  especially  requested  by 
the  librarian  to  encourage  employes 
under  their  charge  to  take  the  course 
and  to  attend  all  or  part  of  the  lec- 
tures. The  course  is  not  one  altogether 
of  instruction,  is  not  obligatory  and  no 
registration  is  necessary. 

Course  No.  2  will  consist  of  20  lec- 
tures covering  an  outline  of  English 
literature  to  be  given  by  Prof  Robert 
E.  Rogers  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  This  course  is  to 
be  part  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
University  Extension,  given  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Boston  public  library, 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the  library 
assistants,  but  it  is  open  to  everybody. 
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Training  the  Student  in  the  Use  of 
•  the  Library* 

Rpth  Ely,  Normal  school,  Duluth,  Minn. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  few  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  any  course 
of  study  in  our  modern  schools  with- 
out their  having  to  vault  over  this 
hackneyed,  age-old  barrier  "lack  of 
time."  Subjects  come — but  no  sub- 
jects go,  additions  are  made  to  the 
course  of  study,  but  none  are  dropped 
until  the  natural  inference  is  that  the 
curriculum  is  after  all  quite  elastic,  and 
that  with  a  bit  of  crowding,  like  the 
ancient  omnibus,  there  is  always  found 
room  for  one  more.  Indeed  one  won- 
ders if  this  age-old  barrier  "lack  of 
time"  is  not,  after  all,  simply  a  phrase 
used  to  conceal  the  real  truth  which  is 
lack  of  sufficient  enthusiasm,  just  as  it 
surely  means  this  in  .the  private  lives 
of  us  all  on  such  occasions  as  when  we 
deplore  lack  of  time  to  read  the  clas- 
sics, or  to  sew  for  the  poor.  Indeed 
among  schoolmen  there  is  no  doubt  a 
form  of  conservatism  known  as  "stub- 
born community  loyalty  to  traditional 
subjects"  which  many  times  masquer- 
ades itself  in  the  guise  of  this  "lack  of 
time."  Now  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  both  reports  of  the  National 
Council  on  economy  of  time  in  educa- 
tion, great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  value 
of  improved  methods  of  study  as  a 
means  of  achieving  this  economy,  and 
yet  library  training,  which  is  the  very 
means  towards  this  end,  is  rejected  on 
the  score  of  lack  of  time  in  the  school 
day.  It  recalls  to  mind  the  conserva- 
tism manifested  by  those  who  refuse  to 
adopt  labor-saving  devices  on  the  plea 
that  they  haven't  time  to  learn  to  use 
them !  No,  the  librarian  has  a  splendid 
case  when  she  argues  the  value  of  li- 
brary training,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  reason  it  has  failed  to 
become  a  required  subject  in  our 
courses  of  study  is,  mainly,  because  its 

♦Read  before  Minnesota  library  association, 
St.  Paul,  November  1,  1921. 


advocates  have  not  used  its  "talking 
points"  ardently  and  persistently 
enough.  We  believe  in  it  thoroly,  but 
we  do  not  talk  it  enough  nor  wax  en- 
thusiastic enough  over  it  so  that  others 
may  catch  our  contagion.  I  fear  we  are 
too  like  the  little  lady  who,  overtaken 
by  financial  reverses,  decided  to  put  aside 
her  pride  and  sell  bread  on  the  streets. 
She  baked  the  bread  and  started  out 
with  her  basket,  but  here  her  courage 
failed  her  and  she  went  down  back 
streets  calling  in  a  soft  weak  little 
voice,  "Bread  for  sale,"  "bread  for 
sale,"  and  then  under  her  breath  she 
murmured,  "Goodness,  I  hope  no  one 
hears  me." 

No,  to  convince  the  public  that  what 
we  have  will  "fill  a  long  felt  want"  we 
must  make  it  the  ruling  passion  of  our 
'lives,  and  talk  it  day  and  night,  in 
season  and  out,  and  in  a  voice  that  can 
be  heard  unmistakably,  until  by  con- 
tinuous articulation  we  literally  con- 
quer the  fort  of  conservatism  with  our 
verbal  artillery.  This  is  the  true 
method  of  commercial  advertising  as 
each  and  every  one  of  us  can  attest 
by  his  experience  with  book-agents. 
Yes,  the  only  way  to  win  is  to  keep 
everlastingly  on  the  job  with  one's 
arguments  and  never  to  grow  weary 
or  to  lose  faith.  Parenthetically, 
I  often  wonder  how  many  subjects 
owe  their  place  in  the  curriculum  to 
the  dogged  persistence  of  their  advo- 
cates who  talked  administrative  heads 
into  such  weariness  that  they  yielded 
through  sheer  exhaustion.  Of  course 
such  subjects  have  since  justified  their 
place  in  the  course  of  study,  but  so 
indeed  would  library  methods. 

To  refer  once  more  to  commercial 
advertising,  I  remember  a  slogan 
which  a  soap  manufacturer  once  used 
which  seemed  to  me  a  most  telling 
point,  and  is  one  which  we  librarians 
might  think  about  with  profit  in  this 
propaganda  of  ours.  The  phrase  was 
this,  "We  are  advertised  by  our  lov- 
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ing  friends."  Every  merchant  knows 
that  his  most  substantial  advertise- 
ment is  the  public  itself,  and  we  in  the 
educational  field  can  find  our  co-work- 
ers in  the  teachers.  If  we  can  but  get 
one  teacher  to  let  us  introduce  library 
methods  into  her  school  room  it  will 
not  be  long  before  each  and  every  one 
of  her  pupils  will  be  a  potential 
booster  for  library  training  because  of 
the  added  skill  and  greater  efficiency 
the  training  has  brought  him.  John 
Wanamaker  once  said  with  reference 
to  increasing  church  memberships, 
"Convert  a  man  and  you  convert  one 
person,  but  convert  a  boy  and  you  con- 
vert a  multiplication  table."  This  is 
certainly  true  in  this  question  of  li- 
brary training  for  once  we  get  it  into 
use  among  a  group  of  boys  and  girls 
its  success  is  well  established. 

And  now,  just  a  word  about  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  beset  us  from 
ivithin  while  we  strive  to  put  thru  this 
program  of  enthusiasm.  I  know  full 
well  the  inroads  that  the  daily  routine 
makes  upon  our  library  ideals  and  how 
the  shrill  insistence  of  immediate  de- 
mands pulls  us  down  from  our  ex- 
alted heights.  Perhaps,  indeed,  I 
might  cite  with  profit,  one  of  my  own 
experiences  in  this  regard.  It  was  on 
a  Monday  morning  that  I  came  to  my 
work  with  a  breastplate  of  high  resolu- 
tions. I  had  heard  a  sermon  the  day 
before  and  from  it  .  I  had  culled  a 
quotation  which  I  determined  to  adopt 
as  my  guiding  star.  The  quotation 
was  that  well  known  one  from  Emer- 
son, "Recognize  your  worth  and  keep 
little  things  under  your  feet."  For  my 
own  purpose  I  let  the  word  "worth" 
mean  my  worth  as  a  teacher,  and  for 
the  "little  things"  I  put  down  all  the 
routine  work  that  goes  to  make  up 
one's  library  day.  Well,  for  about  ten 
days  I  kept  the  motto  constantly 
on  my  lips;  I  rushed  thru  the  neces- 
sary routine  with  all  the  despatch  pos- 
sible, and  whatever  clerical  work  I . 
could,  I  shelved.  New  books  that  came 
I  put  away  in  a  closet,  and  when  the 
shelves  in  that  closet  became  filled  I 


put  the  books  on  the  floor.  One  day  in 
great  haste  I  happened  to  go  to  this 
closet  to  get  a  pamphlet  box  which 
was  hidden  back  in  behind  this  pile  of 
books,  and  as  I  reached  in  for  it  the 
books  fell  over  on  my  feet.  Then  it  was 
that  my  motto  came  to  me  with  a  new 
interpretation  and  I  laughingly  re- 
peated it  thus;  "Recognize  your 
worth"  and  the  little  things  will  be 
kept — not  under  your  feet  but,  literal- 
ly under  foot.  And  so  do  we  all  have 
such  defeats  for  we  can  not  hope  to 
always  remain  on  this  high  plane 
working  out  our  library  ideals  any 
more  than  we  can  hope  to  forever  live 
in  moments  of  spiritual  exaltation. 
Routine  "gets  us"  at  times,  but  the 
important  thing  is  that  it  shall  not 
hold  and  keep  us,  bound,  but  that  we 
shall  continually  have  our  ideals  be- 
fore us  and  climb  back  to  them  every 
time  we  have  to  make  a  concession  and 
come  down  from  our  heights.  I  was 
absolutely  undaunted  by  this  expe- 
rience of  mine,  and  day  after  day  I 
cling  to  my  highest  ideal  of  a  librarian 
in  spite  of  all  the  cumbersome  detail 
of  the  day's  work,  and  now  every  night 
as  I  lock  my  library  door  my  question 
is  not  "How  many  students  have  I 
served  with  books?"  but  rather  "How 
many  students  have  I  taught  to  use 
books?" 


Discussion  of  School  Libraries 

The  Library  section  of  the  Michigan 
State  teachers'  association  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  at  the  Scripps  branch 
library  with  Miss  Clara  Mast  of  Grand 
Rapids  as  chairman. 

The  administration  of  small  school 
libraries  was  discussed  by  Miss  Pres- 
ton of  Ionia.  Miss  Pritchard  of  De- 
troit teachers'  college  told  of  the  train- 
ing they  are  giving  rural  teachers  in 
the  use  of  books  in  that  college.  She 
also  told  of  the  Elementary  Platoon 
schools  of  Detroit  where  they  have  a 
library  room  in  each  building  in  charge 
of  a  library  teacher.  Each  child  above 
the  second  grade  has  two  library  pe- 
riods a  week.    There  is  no  formal  in- 
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struction  given  but  the  aim  is  to  have 
the  children  acquire  a  love  for  reading. 
A  development  of  library  conscious- 
ness, or  a  sense  of  the  need  of  books 
was  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Thomas  of 
Ann  Arbor.  She  said  the  state  should 
train  all  teachers  in  the  use  of  books 
and  create  in  them  a  need  for  books 
and  then  they  would  demand  libraries 
for  their  schools. 

The  following  resolution  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Certain  of  Cass  technical 
high  school,  Detroit,  and  adopted: 

Resolved  that:  A  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Library  section  of  the 
M.  S.  T.  A.  to  make  a  report  at  its  next 
meeting,  recommending  to  the  Teacher 
training  institutions  of  Michigan,  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  instruction  in  library  use 
and  methods  to  be  required  towards  the 
teacher  certificate. 

Mr  Certain  and  the  new  chairman  of 
the  section,  Miss  Nina  Preston,  were 
empowered  to  act  as  such  committee. 

The  needs  of  the  small  school  library 
was  discussed  from  all  points  of  view, 
and  various  solutions  of  their  prob- 
lems suggested. 

Mr  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids  conclud- 
ed the  program  with  a  very  illuminat- 
ing talk  on  County  libraries,  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides. 

Miss  Edith  Thomas,  U.  of  M.,  Ann 
Arbor,  was  elected  secretary  for  1922. 
Edith  A.  King, 
Secretary. 


Teachers  and  Librarians 
A  group  of  teachers,  both  men  and 
women,  has  been  organized  called  The 
Omaha  School  Forum,  having  in  its 
membership  95  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
of  Omaha. 

They  are  having  a  series  of  lecture 
lessons  this  year  in  a  library  class  on  the 
topic,  "The  teacher  and  the  book."  The 
instructors  are  Miss  Anna  V.  Jennings, 
librarian  of  the  Nebraska  normal  school 
and  the  State  teachers'  college,  and  Miss 
Zora  I.  Shields,  librarian  of  the  Central 
high  school,  Omaha.  For  many  years, 
the  Omaha  public  library  has  maintained 
class  room  libraries,  some  of  which  have 
been  in  charge  of  librarians  from  the 


main  library.  The  library  class  among 
the  teachers  has  been  established  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge  of  library  work, 
particularly  for  those  who  have  class- 
room libraries.  The  work  is  not  techni- 
cal but  aims  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
children's  books  and  a  love  of  reading. 

Last  year  the  School  Forum  invited 
Miss  May  Massee  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  children's  libraries.  This  class 
is  the  result  of  Miss  Massee's  talk. 

There  has  been  a  wonderful  increase 
in  appreciation  of  libraries  developed  in 
this  way.  The  class  meets  on  Saturday 
morning  for  two  hours,  alternating  be- 
tween the  high  school  libraries  and  the 
Main  library. 

Edith  Tobitt. 


In  only  a  few  cases  have  the  salaries 
for  teachers  advanced  to  levels  which 
would  insure  the  permanent  supply  of 
mature  and  well  trained  teachers. 

The  great  majority  of  American 
communities  must  face  squarely  and 
frankly  the  problem  of  still  further  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  their  educa- 
tional workers.  This  will  require  rec- 
ognition of  the  primary  importance  of 
education.  It  may  require  a  new  em- 
phasis on  values.  It  will  require  care- 
ful study  and  reorganization  of  meth- 
ods of  revenue-raising.  It  will  require 
state  aid  and  federal  aid,  but  it  must 
be  done.  Democracy  in  its  great  hour 
of  trial  cannot  afford  to  undermine  the 
source  of  its  strength  and  security — 
the  school.  It  cannot  afford  not  to  pay 
salaries  that  will  insure  to  every  child 
in  the  nation  a  competent  and  well- 
trained  teacher. — Journal  of  the  N.  E.  A, 


A  librarian,  entering  a  crowded 
street  car  not  long  ago,  was  offered  a 
seat  by  a  youthful  high  schooler.  She 
^[Taciously  and,  as  she  believed,  grace- 
fully declined  the  offer.  The  young 
high  school  girl  suffered  in  silence  as 
long  as  she  could,  then  burst  out  im- 
petuously, "Oh,  please  take  this  seat! 
It  don't  seem  right  to  keep  seats  from 
you  working  people." 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 
Annie    Craigie,    Simmons    '16,    has 
joined  the  cataloging  staff  of  the  Rad- 
cliffe  College  library. 

Mildred  W.  Page,  Simmons  '14,  has 
been  appointed  first  assistant  in  the 
Public  library,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Ruth  Shattuck,  Simmons  '10,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  librarian  at  the 
State  normal  school,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing 
the  marriage  of  Mildred  E.  Davis, 
Pratt  '10,  to  Professor  Everett  Skill- 
ings  of  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Elizabeth  deW.  Root,  B.  L.  S.,  N. 
Y.  S.,  '20,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary  library, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  as  assistant  librarian. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Congressman 
Frank  D.  Currier,  the  town  of  Canaan, 
New  Hampshire,  has  received  $25,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  Currier  me- 
morial library. 

Mildred  E.  Davis,  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Public  library,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was 
married  on  December  22  to  Everett 
Skillings,  professor  of  English  at  Mid- 
dlebury college,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 

Ruth  Abigail  McDuffee,  Simmons 
'20,  died  December  10,  1921,  at  her 
home  in  Dover,  N.  H.  Miss  McDuffee 
had  been  in  the  Public  library,  Somer- 
ville,  Mass.,  for  some  time  before  her 
last  illness. 

The  Public  library  of  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  offered  to  give  two  cash 
prizes  to  the  children  who  use  the  li- 
brary, one  for  the  best  essay  or  story, 
and  the  other  for  the  best  list  of  books 
on  the  subject,  "Twenty  books  I 
would  want  most  if  cast  on  a  desert 
island."  The  offer  was  confined  to  the 
Grammar  school  children. 

A  large  number  of  lists,  surprisingly 
good,  and  several  quite  original  stories 
were  handed  in. 

A  dinner  tendered  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends  of  Miss  J.  Maud  Campbell 
was  enjoyed  in  Boston  on  the  evening 


of  December  27.  Universal  regret  was 
expressed  over  the  departure  of  Miss 
Campbell  from  her  field  of  labor  for 
the  past  seven  years,  followed  by 
heartfelt  good  wishes  for  her  success 
in  her  new  field  at  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Mr  Harold  Dougherty  acted  as 
toastmaster.  Words  expressing  high 
appreciation  of  Miss  Campbell  and 
her  work  were  spoken  by  Mr  Coolidge, 
Miss  Loring,  Mr  Belden,  Mr  Bolton, 
Miss  E.  Kathleen  Jones,  and  others. 
Original  verses,  toasts,  choruses  and 
expressions  of  genuine  feeling  filled 
the  hours  of  the  evening. 

Miss  Campbell  expressed  her  appre- 
ciation in  her  usual  charming  fashion 
and  closed  by  presenting  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts library  club  an  insurance  pol- 
icy on  her  life  amounting  to  $500. 

Central  Atlantic 

Marion  S.  Rust,  Simmons  *20,  has 
accepted  a  position  as  cataloger  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Ethel  Wigmore,  Simmons  '17,  has 
returned  from  China  and  is  spending 
the  winter  in  the  Adirondacks. 

Katherine  Tappert,  Pratt  '10,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  custodian  of  the 
reading  room  in  the  Pratt  Institute  free 
library. 

The  New  York  public  library  Bulletin 
contains  a  very  interesting  and  informa- 
tive article  on  Aquatint,  "an  art  much 
used,  but  seldom  discussed." 

Ellen  McBryde  Brown,  N.  Y.  P.  L. 
'16-17,  is  editorial  assistant  for  Frank 
G.  Carpenter,  1816  H  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Isabel  L.  Towner,  N.  Y.  S.,  '07-08. 
has  been  made  reference  librarian  of 
the  library  of  The  Common  Service 
Committee,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Rae  Stockham,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S.,  '21, 
who  has  been  at  the  Tremont  branch 
of  the  New  York  public  library  for  a 
few  months  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Seward  Park  branch  to  take  charge  of 
the  reference  work. 
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Mary  Raymond,  Simmons  '17,  after 
a  year  spent  in  research  work  in  Eu- 
rope, has  left  the  Hispanic  society  and 
is  now  a  cataloger  at  the  United  Engi- 
neering Societies  library  in  New  York 
City. 

The  Public  library  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  has  received  a  bequest  of  $5000 
thru  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs  Cornelia 
S.  Bigelow.  The  income  from  the 
money  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  scientific  books. 

The  New  York  state  library  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Italian  ambassador, 
Vittorio  Rolandi  Ricci,  a  bust  of  Dante, 
which  has  been  placed  at  the  entrance 
to  the  main  reading  room.  Dr  James 
I.  Wyer,  director  of  the  state  library, 
accepted  the  Dante  bust  on  behalf  of 
the  state. 

The  Special  Libraries  association 
has  appointed  an  employment  com- 
mittee thru  which  it  will  offer  its  serv- 
ices in  bringing  institutions  and  spe- 
cial librarians  into  communication  with 
each  other.  Miss  Estelle  Liebmann 
of  the  Ronald  Press  Company  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  New  York  Public  library  staff 
association  reports  thru  The  Page  that 
the  membership  in  the  new  book  club 
is  steadily  increasing  and  has  been  ex- 
tended to  all  members  of  the  staff. 
The  collection  is  chosen  from  titles 
suggested  by  the  staff  of  the  library 
and  is  limited  only,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  question  of  wise  expenditure. 

A  committee  of  15,  of  which  Miss 
Frank  is  the  chairman,  is  receiving 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  service  of  the  library.  These  sug- 
gestions are  compiled  and  a  digest  will 
be  submitted  to  the  trustees  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  Maryland 
public  library  commission  is  interest- 
ing in  the  story  of  accomplishments 
in  the  state  during  the  past  years. 

Public  libraries  have  been  opened  in 
Annapolis,  Hyattsville,  Ocean  City 
and      Gaithersburg.       Two      libraries, 


Laurel  and  Denton,  have  been  revived, 
after  having  been  closed  for  a  number 
of  years. 

The  number  of  traveling  libraries 
sent  out  from  the  office  has  greatly  in- 
creased ;  the  number  sent  out  in  Oc- 
tober, 1921,  was  exactly  double  the 
number  sent  out  in  October,  1920. 

It  has  been  possible  to  add  to  and 
greatly  improve  the  collections  for  the 
traveling  libraries,  as  the  book  appro- 
priation last  year  was  three  times  that 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Brooklyn  submitted  by  the  chief  li- 
brarian, Frank  P.  Hill,  lists  and  evalu- 
ates the  outstanding  events  of  his  20 
years  of  service  in  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  chief  librarian,  it 
is  stated  that  there  are  24  employes 
who  were  with  the  library  in  1901  or 
came  to  it  that  year. 

The  city  appropriation  in  1901  was 
$99,900  and  in  1921,  $709,679  ($15,000 
salaries  returned)  ;  the  income  for  1901 
was  $5,093  and  for  1921,  $87,909;  the 
number  of  branches,  etc.,  in  1901  was 
16  and  in  1921,  31;  the  employes  in 
1901  were  105  and  in  1921,  401;  the 
volumes  in  the  library  in  1901  were 
144,954  and  in  1921,  956,051 ;  spent  for 
books  in  1901,  $22,321  and  in  1921, 
$123,386;  the  average  cost  in  1901,  per 
volume  was  .74  and  in  1921,  1.56;  ex- 
pense per  volume  circulated  in  1901 
was  .111  and  in  1921,  .134;  the  circula- 
tion in  1901  was  944,128  and  in  1921, 
6,072,707. 

Twenty  Carnegie  branches  have 
been  opened  under  Mr  Hill's  admin- 
istration. The  report  sets  out  the  vari- 
ous steps  for  the  20  years  towards  the 
erection  of  a  central  building  with  the 
result  as  stated,  "one  four  walls  and 
temporary  roof  of  the  Flatbush  ave- 
nue wing,"  with  the  authority  ob- 
tained December  21,  1921,  to  prepare 
a  bill  and  present  it  to  the  legislative 
authorities  for  the  issuance  of  bonds 
to  complete  the  central  building. 

There  are  now  57  vacancies  in  the 
staff  as  against  87  in  January,  1921. 
The  appropriation  for  1922  is  $i574,184, 
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which  is  $35,494  less  than  for  1921,  and 
is  a  totally  inadequate  amount  to  meet 
the  different  requirements  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  city. 

Central 
Isabella   Starbuck,   Simmons  '18,   has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Booklist, 
in  Qiicago. 

Mamie  R.  Martin,  N.  Y.  S.,  13-14, 
resigned  as  librarian  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Clinton,  Ind.,  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  State  Teachers  College  library 
at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  as  cataloger. 

Lilian  Sabin,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Pratt  '18,  formerly  county  li- 
brarian at  Libby,  Montana,  has  be- 
come field  organizer  for  the  Hennepin 
County  system  with  headquarters  at 
Minneapolis. 

A  building  in  a  town  in  Minnesota 
which  had  been  used  for  70  years  as  a 
jail  has  stood  empty  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  plan  of  using  it  for  a  pub- 
lic library  building  is  gaining  favor  in 
the  community. 

Miss  Georgia  G.  McAfee,  head  of 
the  extension  department  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to  at- 
tend the  Carnegie  library  school  at 
Pittsburgh.  She  will  leave  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Jessie  L.  Arms,  B.L.S.,  111.  '11,  began 
her  duties  as  classifier  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota  library,  in  January.  Miss 
Arms  was  connected  with  the  catalog 
department  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
library  since  1911.  For  seven  years  she 
was  head  of  the  department. 

The  Public  library  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  library 
on  Thursday,  January  12. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted 
to  historical  and  reminiscent  speeches 
briefly  reviewing  the  development  of 
the  library  in  the  past  50  years.  The 
evening  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr 
John  J.  Tigert,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Art  depart- 
ment of  the  Indianapolis  public  schools 


Henry  E.  Legler's 

LIBRARY  IDEALS 

Compiled  and  edited  by  his  son 
Henry  M.  Legler 

The  late  librarian  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  had  a  very  high  con- 
ception of  his  calling  as  this  collection 
of  his  addresses  very  clearly  shows, 
and  was  constantly  striving  to  make 
libraries  more  useful  to  the  people. 

We  recommend  this  book  for  owner- 
ship to  all  library  school  students. 

An  8  vo.  of  78  p.,  reduced  price,  $1.00. 

Order  through  your  bookseller  or 
direct  from  the  publishers. 


THE  OPEN  COURT 

PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

122  South  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO 


FINE  INKS 

and 

ADHESIVES 

For  those  who 
KNOW 


Higgins' 


Drawins  Inks 
Eternal AVHting  Ink 
Enffrossinir  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paate 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
I  Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesiyes 

EnuuicipAte  vounelf  from  the  use  of  corroetve 
and  iU-tmeUlng  inks  and  adhesiTes  and  adopt 
the  Hifffdas'  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  wul 
be  a  rerelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  np,  and  withal  so  efficient.  These 
foods  are  espedally  adapted  fbr  library  use. 


At  Dealers  Generally 

GHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

(Branchea:  Chicago.  London 
271  Ninth  Street        Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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A  Happy 
Combination 

Wc  will  enter  your 
subscription   to   the 

Literary  Review 

(N.  Y.  Evening  Post) 
for   the   period   of  one   year, 
commencing    with    first    poft- 
sible   issue,   and  will  mail  to 
you  at  once  a 

Gem  Binder 

in  a  size  designed  to  accom- 
modate a  complete  year's  is- 
sues, for 

$3.00 

The  GEM  BINDER  U  bound 
in    full    black    cloth    and    is 
gold   lettered  on  front   cover 
with  title. 
As  a  special  advertising  offer  we  will    #1    CA 
send  the  binder  alone  for ^l.i^W 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  INC. 
Myrick    Bldg.  SPRINGFIELD.   MASS. 


Librarians! 

A  Real  Book  Bargain  for  You 
WhQe  They  Last 


IVANHOE 

Windemere    Series 


-Rand    MoNally. 


Illus.  in  full  pa^e  color  plates  by  Mllo 
Winter.  Price  S2.00  net;  my  price,  |1.30 
small  lots;  |1.20  large  lots. 

HANSBRINKER 

Junior  Library  Series — Rand  McNally. 
Eight  full  page  color  plates  by  Milo  Win- 
ter.    Price  $1.25  net;  my  price,  86c  small 
lots;  75c  large  lots. 

KIDNAPPED 

Steven«on. 

Same  as  above.  $1.25;  my  price.  85c  small 
lots;  75c  large  lots. 

iitt    above   new,    perfect   etoek    ehipped    prepaid. 
For  other  bargains  aee  Oct.  Ueue  Publio  Libraries, 

C.   V.   RTTTER 

Bookseller 

Old  Colony  Building 

Van  Buren  and  Dearborn  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Send  for  my  list  of  Book  Bargains. 


arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
displayed  in  the  children's  room  at  the 
Public  library  a  series  of  exhibits  of 
pictures  by  Indiana  artists.  These  ex- 
hibits are  to  appear  thru  the  months 
of  December,  January  and  February 
and  will  give  especial  prominence  to 
Indianapolis  artists.  The  exhibits  are 
to  form  a  traveling  collection  thru  the 
public  schools  for  use  in  the  art  edu- 
cation work.  One  large  picture  by 
William  Forsyth,  is  to  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  proceeds  to  go  to 
the  Riley  Children's  Hospital  fund. 

The  Milwaukee  public  library  dur- 
ing 1921  added  58,575v.,  an  increase  in 
additions  of  85  per  cent  over  those  for 
1920.  The  net  total  of  volumes  in  the 
library  at  the  end  of  1921  was  456,750. 
The  increase  in  circulation  for  1921 
over  that  of  1920  was  22  per  cent;  the 
total  circulation  for  1921  was  2,199,359v. ; 
l,133,352v.  were  circulated  by  the 
branch  libraries,  300,918v.  by  the  city 
schools  and  207,084v.  by  the  county 
branches  outside  of  the  city.  The  Mil- 
waukee system  has  11  city  branches 
with  permanent  collections  and  75 
branches  in  the  county,  outside  of  the 
city,  whose  collections  are  changed 
from  time  to  time. 

Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library,  Toledo,  Ohio,  since 
1914,  has  been  appointed  State  libra- 
rian of  Ohio,  and  will  begin  his  new 
work  in  March. 

Under  the  new  Ohio  law  the  State 
librarian  directs  the  State  library,  the 
traveling  libraries,  the  library  organ- 
ization and  the  legislative  reference 
divisions. 

During  Mr  Hirshberg's  administra- 
tion the  Toledo  branch  library  system 
consisting  of  five  branches  in  Carnegie 
buildings,  one  branch  in  a  school  build- 
ing, and  one  in  a  community  house, 
has  been  created.  The  circulation  of 
books  has  increased  from  370,000v.  in 
1914  to  over  l,100,000v.  in  1921,  the 
registration  from  25,000  in  1914  to  over 
70,000  in  1921,  and  the  city  appropria- 
tion from  $30,000  in  1914  to  $132,000 
in  1922.  Mr  Hirshberg's  successor  has 
not  yet  been  named. 
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According  to  a  Cincinnati  news- 
paper report,  the  Public  library  of 
that  city  reached  a  circulation,  last 
year  of  more  than  2,000,000  books 
which  record  surpasses  that  of  Chi- 
cago, New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

The  same  report  states  that  the  em- 
ployes of  the  library  were  reappointed 
at  the  salaries  paid  last  year.  An 
amendment  was  made  by  the  Library 
Board  to  the  Constitution  governing 
their  proceedings,  which  provides  that 
the  appointment  of  employes  is  not  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  that  will 
necessitate  their  being  retained  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  Board. 

The  report  of  the  Des  Moines  pub- 
lic library  has  been  issued  by  Miss 
Grace  D.  Rose. 

Number  of  books  loaned  during  the 
year,  358,571,  a  gain  of  28,063;  new 
borrowers,  8,205;  total  number,  34,481, 
or  27  per  cent  of  the  population.  This 
does  not  include  children  who  borrow 
books  from  the  gfrade  libraries  in  the 
schools.  The  book  collection  received 
11^26  additions  with  a  net  increase  of 
6,527.  Total  number  of  volumes,  119, 
S21.  Receipts,  $54,418;  expenditures 
include:  books,  $13,602;  library  ser- 
vice, $25,103;  janitor  service,  $4,171; 
total  expenditures,  $59,452,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $5,033. 

The  year  was  one  of  intensive  work 
at  the  Main  library  as  it  was  necess- 
ary to  close  most  of  the  library  sta- 
tions for  lack  of  funds.  The  school  de- 
partment was  reorganized  and  grade 
libraries  placed  in  every  room  of  30 
schools,  which  compensated  in  some 
degree  for  the  closing  of  school  de- 
posit stations. 

There  is  promise  for  the  future  in 
the  larger  appropriation  voted  by  the 
city  council  for  tJie  coming  year.  Des 
Moines  covers  an  area  of  56  square 
miles  and  has  need  of  new  branches 
and  stations.  At  present  there  are  two 
branches  and  four  deposit  stations. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  com- 
mission of  Indiana  for  1921  records 
282  visits  made  by  members  of  the  com- 
mission staff  to  185  public  libraries, 
seven  school  and  institutional  libra- 
ries; the  incorporation  of  library  serv- 
ice in  five  new  towns;  the  reorganiza- 


ART    BOOKS 

UnusuaUy    fine    volumes 
for  libraries  of  any  size. 

NEW  CLASSICS  IN  ART 

New  editions  containing  from  200  to  500 

illustrations  from  the  work  of  each 

artist.    Octavo.    Cloth.  GUt  tops. 

Gorreggio  ...|5.00  Holbein 6.00 

Donatello  ....  6.00  Velasquez  ...  6.00 

Fra  Angelico.  6.00  Durer   9.00 

Mnrillo 6.00  Rembrandt  .  .10.00 

Raffael 6.00  Michelangelo..  5.00 

Titian  6.00  Rubens  10.00 

ARCHITECTURE    AND    INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS  IN  OLD  SPAIN 

By  August  L.  Mayer 
A  complete  discussion  accompanied  by 
310  most  unusual  illustrations.  There  is 
explanatory  text  with  each  picture  be- 
sides the  scholarly  foreword  and  intro- 
duction by  the  author.  |7.50 

INTERIORS  AND  FURNITURE  OF 
THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

By  Frieda  Schottmuller 

A  book  sure  to  be  permanently  prized 
by  artist,  interior  decorator,  collector, 
and  all  who  are  seeking  to  achieve  at- 
mosphere in  the  home  or  who  merely 
love  beauty  for  beauty's  sake.  A  unique 
book,  unsurpassed  in  its  class.  588  illus- 
trations.   Quarto  $10.00 

DOCUMENTS  OF  ART 

These  volumes  reproduce  the  priceless 
treasures  of  the  Louvre  Museum  of  In- 
dustrial Art.  The  volumes  now  on  hand 
are: 

French  Furniture,  Louie  XIV  and  XV 

$6.75 
French  Furniture,  Louie  XVI  $6.75 

Chaire  by  the  Jacobe  Brothers        $6.75 

(Directory  and  Consulate  Periods) 
Beauvaie  Tapestries  $11.25 

Alhambra  of  Granada  (Outside  the 
Series)  $6.00 

PICTURESQUE  SPAIN 

Over  300  photographs  in  rotogravure 
with  explanatory  text.  An  unusually  fine 
architectural    document.     Quarto . .  %A.hO 

MEXICAN  ART 

By  Walter  Lehmann. 

A  complete  discussion  with  ample  illus- 
trations accompanying  the  text.  ..$1.25 


BRE  NT  AN  O'S 

Fifth  Ave.  and  27th  St.,  New  York  Gty 
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PuUislied  by  Fank  &  WagnaUs  Co. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  PORCELAIN 

By  Wm.  Barton,  M.  A.     F.  C.  S 

A  magnlflccntly  prepared  work  In  two  sumptuous 
rolumes,  reviewing  the  derelopment  of  porcelain  making 
and  decorating  from  the  earliest  Oiinese  creations  (200 
B.  C.)  down  to  the  present  Profusely  Ulustrated  with 
beautiful  (xHor  plates  and  fine  photographic  reproductions 
of  the  world's  famous  porcelsln  specimens.  Mr.  Burton 
is  an  acknowledged  authoritj  on  the  subdect  and  this 
is  his  newest  book.  Just  off  the  press. 
iioval  8  vo.  Cloth.  459  pages.  $30,  net,  for  the  two 
volumes;  delivery  charges  east  Mississippi  River, 
ZSc;  west,  63c. 

THE  RIVIERA  of  the  CORNICHE  ROAD 

By  Sir  Frmdmrick  TrmV99,  Bart. 

Not  a  mere  record  of  travel,  but  colorful  stories  about 
picturesque  personages  who  flourished  In  the  psst  along 
the  Grand  Comiche  Bosd— a  popular  tourist  Jaunt  in 
Southern  France  that  is  familiar  to  Americans.  Sir 
Frederick  Introduces  you  to  the  romsntic  period  of  rallant 
knights  In  armor  and  plumes,  beautiful  damsels  locked 
in  ossUes:  wslled  cities,  moats,  and  drawbridges,  etc. 
All  are  stories  of  real  life,  real  people— stories  of  senU- 
ment.  love.  hate.  Jealousy,  intrigue,  plunder.  You  wiU 
read  this  with  relish. 

Crown   8   vo.    Cloth.      326  pages.   %6,   net;   $6.16, 
postpaid. 

WORDS  WE  MISSPELL 

ZH   B1FSZVS88 
By  Frank  H.  VixmUUy,  Liit  D,,  L.  L.  D. 

More  than  10.000  terms,  showing  their  correct  forms 
snd  divisions  as  used  in  printing  and  writing,  with  mles 
governing  the  spelling  of  English  words  snd  formatjoa  of 
plurals,  together  with  tests  for  spelling. 
12  mo.  Cloth.  264  pages.  $1.50.  net;  $162.  post- 
paid. 

LESSONS  ON  TUBERCULOSIS 

JLVS   OOV8VXPVZOV 
By  ChatUt  E,  Atkinton,  M.  D. 

For  the  laymsn  as  well  as  the  plu-slcian,  lieing 
wrlUen  In  plain,  simple,  direct  langitage  that  all  can 
understand.  Makes  available  to  every  one  a  mass  of 
new  and  valuable  informatlcn  that  has  heretofore  been 
acceHSible  only  to  the  scientist  and  health  specialist 
concerning  recovery  from  snd  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
snd  consumption.  A  book  thst  should  be  In  every  library. 
12  mo.  Cloth.  470  pages.  $2.50,  net;  $2.62,  post- 
paid. 

IRELAND  and  die  MAKING  of  BRITAIN 

By  Bmnedict  Fitxpatriek 

A  strsnge  new  story  about  the  consplcuoiu  part 
Ireland  has  played  In  history  and  a  vindication  of  her 
annient  greatness.  Apropos  of  Ireland's  establishment 
as  a  free  state,  the  book  is  a  timely  tribute  to  her 
place  In  the  family  of  nations.  Historically  accurate  as 
well   as   sbsorliingly  interesting. 

Large    8    vo.    Cloth,    Z77    pages.    $4,    net;    $4.16, 
postpaid. 

WILL  POWER  AND  WORK 

By  JalmM  Pay  of,  Liit  D.,  Ph.  D. 

A  comprehensive  exposition   of  the  little-known  prin- 
ciples that  govern  work  snd  business,   and  their  r^atlons 
to  brain  force  as  a  directing  power.     Translated  from  the 
French   by  Richard    Duffy.     Non- technical. 
\2  mo.   Cloth.  462  pages.   $1.75,   net;  $1.87,   post- 

'"■"'      SELF-DEVELOPMENT 

By  H,  Adeiingian  Brace 

Mr.  Bruce  is  supreme  ss  an  exponent  of  aM>lied 
psychology  and  this  book,  in  simple,  non-technica] 
language,  will  do  much  to  stimulate  those  who  are 
anxious  to  achieve  imusual  succetts  in  life. 
12  mo.  Cloth.  342  pages.  $1.50,  net;  $1.62,  post- 
paid. 

At  Booksellers  or  the  Publishers. 

Funk  A  WagnalU  Company 

New  York  London 


tion  of  one  library  board  under  the  li- 
brary act  of  1901;  seven  new  town- 
ships taking  advantage  of  the  act  of 
1911;  six  public  libraries  and  two 
high  school  libraries,  book  collections 
organized.  There  were  15  district 
meetings  of  the  Indiana  library  asso- 
ciation planned  for  and  attended  by 
the  commission  staff.  Thirty-nine  stu- 
dents were  instructed  in  the  summer 
school.  There  were  497  requests  thru 
213  associations,  30,235  volumes  were 
circulated  and  71  new  stations  served 
by  the  traveling  library  department. 

An  important  subject  of  discussion 
was  the  progress  and  retrogression  of 
the  various  libraries  over  the  state. 

A  sum  of  $21,250  annually  was  pro- 
vided for  the  two  coming  years.  Work 
in  schools  and  institutions  has  been 
enlarged  and  definite  plans  were  laid 
down  for  the  development  of  this  part  of 
the  commission's  work. 

Five  new  Carnegie  buildings  were 
dedicated  during  the  year  and  three 
other  buildings  are  in  the  course  of 
erection.  These  are  the  last  of  the  be- 
fore-the-war  donations.  One  oflFer  was 
allowed  to  lapse  because  it  was  not 
large  enough,  under  changed  condi- 
tions. There  has  been  both  progress 
and  retrogression  in  county  library 
work ,  notably  the  latter  at  No- 
blesville,  Hamilton  county.  Elkhart, 
Rochester  and  Fort  Wayne  have 
all  procured  book  wagons  for  county 
library  service.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  need  for  strong  library  stations 
which  will  do  effective  work  as  the 
book  wagons  do  not  take  the  place  of 
these  in  rural  service. 

Ruth  Stevens,  formerly  assistant  at 
the     Public     library,     Peru,     Ind.,     S. 
school,  '21,  was  made  office  assistant 
of  the  commission,  September  1. 
South 

Mrs  Priscilla  P.  Burd,  formerly  in  li- 
brary service  in  Iowa  and  later  in 
Library  war  service,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Public  library  of  Kansas 
City. 

Georgie  H.  Faison,  Pratt  '20,  for- 
merly at  Yale  University  library, 
has  been  made  librarian  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Macon woman's  college,  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 
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Ethie  Garrett,  Simmons  '22,  was 
married  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1921,  to  Frank  R.  Heine.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Heine  will  make  their  home 
in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Olive  Mayes,  Pratt  '13,  librarian  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospital  in  Philadelphia,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  Goodwyn  insti- 
tute, Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Delia  W.  Nicholson,  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  '16- 
17  and  '19-20,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant in  the  catalog  department  at  the 
Public  library,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  January  number  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  library  Bulletin  contains  a 
list  of  lectures  and  recitals  to  be  given 
in  that  city,  open  to  the  public,  be- 
tween January  8  and  February  14. 
The  time,  place  and  prices  in  connec- 
tion with  the  events  are  also  given. 

Anne  AUston  Porcher,  Drexel  '10,  for- 
merly assistant  librarian  of  Clemson  col- 
lege. South  Carolina,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Charleston  museum. 
Miss  Porcher  will  give  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  children's 
room  of  the  museum  which  is  soon  to  be 
opened. 

At  the  conference  of  the  American 
historical  society  held  in  Jefferson 
Memorial  Hall,  St.  Louis,  December 
29,  George  S.  Godard,  state  librarian  of 
Connecticut,  presided.  Victor  H.  Palt- 
sits,  chief  of  the  Division  of  American 
history  and  keeper  of  manuscripts  in 
the  New  York  public  library,  was 
elected  president  for  1922. 

The  report  of  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Atlanta  for  1921  shows  a  circula- 
tion of  440,496v.  This  with  the  work 
of  the  reference  department,  story  hour 
attendance  and  reading  room  attend- 
ance, g^ves  a  recorded  use  of  the  li- 
brary of  536,465.  Active  card  holders 
number  41,139.  The  increased  appro- 
priation for  the  year  1920,  for  books 
and  staff  was  followed  by  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent  in  the  record  of  service 
to  the  public. 

The  new  branch  library  for  colored 
people  opened  in  July  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  community  center,  some- 
thing   like    12    organizations    holding 


Marshall  Jones  Books 

For  February  and  March 

TOWARDS  THE  GREAT  PEACE 

B7  Ralph  Adams  Cram 

The  second  volume  in  the  Dartmouth  Ahimni 
Lectureships.  It  is  the  most  distinctive  book  that 
Mr.  Cram  has  written  since  his  "Substance  of 
Gothic." 

Price,  $2.50 

PARTIES  AND  PARTY  LEADERS 

B7   Anson   Daniel   Morse.    Late   Professor   of 

History  in  Amherst  College. 
Introduction  hj  Dwisht  Whitney  Morrow 

A  history  of  political  parties  down  to  1914. 
The  fourth  volume  in  The  Amherst  Books  series. 

Price,  $2.50 

I     JOHN  RUSKIN'S  LETTERS  TO 
WILLL^M  WARD 

With  a  short  biorraphy  of  William  Ward 
by  his  son,  and  an  Introduction  by  Alfred 
Mansfield  Brooks 

Intimate  letters  to  a  beloved  pupil  and  teacher 
under  Buskin's  training,  now  for  the  first  time 
made  available  to  the  public. 

Special  limited  edition,  probable  price  $10.00. 
Resrular  edition  $2.50. 

ODES  AND  LYRICS 

By    Hartley    Burr    Alexander,    Professor    of 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Details  to  be  announced  later. 

THE  STORY  OF  AMERICA 

By  Alberto  Peeorini 
Polish-Ensrlish  Edition.     With   illustrations  and 
maps.  $1.00 

THE  STORY  OF  AMERICA 

By  Alberto  Peeorini 

EnjTlish  text  only.  With  illustrations  and 
maps.  10.70 

OUR  DEBT  TO  GREECE  AND 
ROME  LIBRARY 

Editors:     George   DePne    Hadxsito,    Professor 

of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 

David  Moore  Robinson,  Professor  of  Greek 

in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

The    Library    will    include    approximately    fifty 

small  vohimes  written  by  classical  scholars  from 

the  universities  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

It  is  expected  that  publication  will  besfin  in 
March.  A  circular  is  in  preparation  which  will 
give  full  information  and  which  will  be  sent  on 
request.     Probable  price  per  volume,  $1.60. 

FRENCH  ROMANESQUE 
SCULPTURE 

By  A.  Kinssley  Porter,  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Harvard  University. 

There  will  be  one  thousand  photographs,  most 
of  them  by  the  author,  printed  on  sheets  six  by 
nine  inches  and  supplied  in  ten  portfolios,  with 
a  separate  volume  of  descriptive  text  and  index. 
In  every  deUil  the  publication  will  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  we  can  make  it. 

A  circular,  now  in  preparation,  with  details  as 
to  price  and  other  informaUon,  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

Marshall  Jones  Company 

PablisherM 

212  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
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Booklist  Books 

of 

1921 

(Ready  for  delivery  February  IS.) 


A  carefully  chosen  list  of  the  best 
books  of  the  year.  About  300  titles 
with  a  descriptive  note  for  each.  A 
useful  g^ide  for  people  who  select, 
buy,  sell  or  use  books. 


Readers  who  value  their  time 
need  this  list. 

Circulate 
THE  BOOKLIST  BOOKS 


Place  your  order   now   in   quantity 
sufficient  for  use  by  your  community: 

Single  copies,  25c 
10  to  50  copies,  10%  discount. 
50  to  100  copies,  20%  discount. 
100  or  more  copies,  33H%  dis- 
count. 


American  Lftrary  Assodation 

78  East  Washington  Street      Chicago 


their  meetings  regularly  in  the  assem- 
bly room.  A  number  of  deposits  have 
been  placed  in  schools  and  in  concen- 
trated centers  distant  from  the  library. 
There  is  still  great  need  for  branch  li- 
braries in  various  parts' of  the  city. 

A  special  call  is  made  for  new  and 
larger  quarters  for  the  Uncle  Remus 
branch  which  has  outgrown  its  quar- 
ters furnished  by  the  Uncle  Remus 
Memorial  association  in  the  "Wren's 
Nest." 

The  library  of  the  University  of 
Texas  has  acquired  another  famous 
collection  containing  rare  and  valuable 
manuscripts.  This  time  the  collection 
comes  from  Mexico  and  is  the  famous 
library  of  the  late  Gen  Garcia  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  It  contains  many  col- 
lections of  rare  manuscripts  as  well  as 
printed  volumes. 

In  the  lot  is  the  original  diary  of 
Gen  Santa  Anna,  commander  in  the 
American  war  with  Mexico.  It  is  com- 
prised of  186  pages  of  heavy  paper, 
beautifully  written  and  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation  despite  its  age  of  75 
years.  Included  in  the  volume  are 
several  printed  notices  and  forms  in 
Spanish  which  had  to  do  with  his  vari- 
ous campaigns.  The  volume  is  valu- 
able, not  only  as  historical  memoirs, 
but  for  the  personal  interest  it  con- 
tains. 

Another  special  item  in  the  library 
is  a  bull  of  Gregory  XV,  issued  in 
1621.  Gen  Garcia  considered  this  one 
of  his  most  prized  possessions.  Other 
special  things  are  the  correspondence 
of  Maximilian  and  books  of  genealogy. 

The  printed  works  number  14,346. 
Among  these  are  many  items  of  which 
there  is  no  duplicate  known  to  exist, 
as  the  first  copy  from  Puebla;  the 
first  book  published  in  America;  vol- 
ume two  of  the  History  of  Mexico  by 
Navarro;  files  of  the  El  Imparcial,  the 
most  noted  newspaper  in  Mexico, 
complete  from  1896  to  1914.  There  are 
several  thousand  manuscripts,  most  of 
which  have  never  been  published. 

The  material  in  the  library  is  in  a 
splendid  state  of  preservation,  altho 
it  was  housed  in  refrigerator  rooms 
and  buried  underneath  years  of  dust. 
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The  task  of  organizing  the  material 
will  probably  take  two  years.  The 
collections  will  be  placed  behind  steel 
gates,  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
where  they  will  be  accessible  only  to 
students  who  are  specializing  in  his- 
tory or  Spanish. 

West 

Margaret  G.  Heimer,  Simmons  '16, 
announces  her  marriage  to  M.  Henry 
Shaughnessy  of  Missoula,  Mont.  Mrs 
Shaughnessy  is  cataloger  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  and  will  continue 
her  work  for  the  present. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Watertown,  South  Dakota, 
records  a  circulation  of  51,936,  with  a 
registration  of  4379.  The  report  is 
printed  on  a  pocket-size  leaflet  contain- 
ing interesting  data  which  ought  to 
go  far  towards  introducing  the  library 
to  new  users. 

The  slogan  for  the  library  is  "A 
book  to  each  person  in  Watertown." 

Pacific  Coast 

Ruth  L.  Brown,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S., 
'16,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
reference  department  of  the  Library 
association  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Mrs  Winifred  Washburn  Britton, 
N.  Y.  P.  L.  '16-17,  for  10  years  an  as- 
sistant in  the  Seattle  public  library, 
has  resigned  and  will  move  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Clara  Van  Sant,  N.  Y.  S.,  '18,  re- 
signed the  librarianship  of  the  Public 
library  of  Medford,  Ore.,  in  December 
and  is  temporarily  on  the  staff  of  the 
Oregon  state  library. 

Mary  E.  Hyde,  N.  Y.  S.,  '02-03,  will 
spend  January  and  February  in  River- 
side, Cal.,  where  she  will  be  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Riverside  Public  Li- 
brary service  school. 

Marjorie  A.  Harrington,  B.  L.  S., 
N.  Y.  S.,  '20,  resigned  her  position  as 
cataloger  in  the  Public  library  at  East 
Cleveland  to  take  up  similar  work  in 
Ventura  County  free  library,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Tacoma  records  a  total  circulation  of 


Russian  Festivals  and  Cos- 
tumesf  or  Pageant  and  Dance 

CHALIFS  new  book,  will  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  art  shelves  of  every  library. 

The  art  student,  the  pageant  builder,  the 
costume  designer — if  his  subject  be  Russian 
—will  find  his  needs  all  met  within  its 
covers. 

A  Wealth  of  Picturas 

On  130  of  its  pages,  beautiful  examples 
of  Russian  peasant  art  in  costume,  em- 
broideries, furnishings  and  architecture  are 
displayed. 

Descriptioiis 

In  well  condensed  text  are  clear  de- 
scriptions of  the  picturesque  religious  and 
secular  festivals  of  old  Russia.  The  long- 
drawn-out  wedding  celebrations  are 
minutely  pictured,  and  the  tenderly  quaint 
Christmas  feast  which  awaits  the  rising  of 
the  "Star." 

Published  by 

LOUIS  H.  CHALIF 

163  West  57th  St,  New  York 
Price,  $3.00  (postage  extra) 


347  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


The  Georgian  Period 

Edited  by  William  Rotch  Ware 

The  most  eomprehensive  treatise  ever  pub- 
lished on  Colonial  Architecture.  Representa- 
tive examples  of  the  finest  work  executed  in 
America  during  latter  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries.  451  enff ravines,  600  text  cuts,  200 
pases  of  text $75.00 

STUDENTS'  EDITION  of  the  above,  in- 
cludes many  of  the  best  examples  of  the  larger 
work.  Contains  100  full  paffe  plates  of  per- 
spectives, elevations  and  detail.  Full  infor- 
mation reffardins  the  subjects  is  ffiven  in  the 
24  paffes  of  iUnstrated  text $iS.OO 

International  Edition  of 

The  American  Architect 

A  wonderful  collection  of  photographs  and 
details  illnstratins  domestic  and  foreign  archi- 
tecture, both  interior  and  exterior.  Over  100 
plates  and  text  on  heavy  paper,  9x12  inches. 
Some  plates  are  double  size.  Heavy  paper 
cover $5.00 

Northern  Italian  Details 

By  Thomas  &  Fallon 

148  plates  of  deUils  representing  "Archi- 
tectural bits",  such  as  doorways,  windows, 
stairways,  grills,  fountains,  knockers,  lamps, 
etc.  Each  subject  is  presented  by  photographs, 
measured  and  figured  drawings,  and  descrip- 
tive text.  148  full  page  plates,  9%xl2U.  600 
figures,  24  pages  of  text.  Cloth  and  board 
portfolio    $10.00 
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580,(X)0v.,  with  a  registration  of  37,000. 
The  income  for  the  library  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  last  year  altho 
the  business  of  the  library  has  in- 
creased 15  per  cent.  The  salary  sched- 
ule at  the  library  will  not  be  altered. 
The  library  will  close  at  9  p.  m.  in- 
stead of  9:45  p.  m.  as  heretofore. 

Instead  of  paying  for  the  holiday 
work  at  a  higher  rate,  time  off  during 
the  week  will  be  granted  for  such 
services.  The  non-resident  fee  has  been 
raised  from  $1  to  $2.  The  circulation 
department  will  limit  the  patrons  to 
eight  books  and  two  magazines  on  one 
card. 

A  number  of  needed  repairs  will  be 
made  during  the  year. 

Canada 

Earl  W.  Browning,  N.  Y.  S.,  '15-16, 
has  resigned  as  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  to  accept  the 
librarianship  of  the  Public  library  of 
Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Foreign 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
South  Australia,  Adelaide,  records  a  sat- 
isfactory record  in  the  face  of  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  circumstances. 

The  library  has  entirely  outgrown  the 
size  of  its  quarters  and  is  also  cramped 
for  funds.  It  contains  110,627v.  in  the 
main  library,  the  total  in  all  the  depart- 
ments reaching  114,753.  The  additions 
during  the  year  are  2941  v.  The  increased 
use  of  the  library  over  last  year  amounts 
to  almost  20,000. 

H.  Rutherford  Pumell  is  the  librarian. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
rary  of  Leeds,  England,  records  the  total 
number  of  volumes,  352,899.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  used  was  1,551,071.  Of 
these,  94,630  were  from  the  reference  li- 
braries, 948,633  were  from  the  branch 
libraries  and  140,413  were  from  the  ju- 
venile reading  rooms.  The  commercial 
and  technical  department  has  outgrown 
its  quarters.  The  central  lending  depart- 
ment has  introduced  the  Safeguarded 
Open  Access  system  instead  of  the  closed 
shelves  which  they  have  had  up  to  this 


time.  The  increased  circulation  is  large- 
ly due  to  this. 

Half -hour  talks  were  attended  by  3639 
children.  The  subjects  dealt  with  in- 
cluded: The  Pilgrim  fathers,  Animals 
in  history,  Spenser's  Faerie  queen.  Tales 
from  Malory,  Buried  cities,  Robin  Hood, 
Easter  customs  and  legends  and  Fairies 
in  far-off  lands. 

A  course  of  public  lectures  to  recount 
the  resources  of  the  libraries  was  held  in 
the  branches  with  great  success  and  at  the 
close,  requests  were  made  for  a  continu- 
ance of  this  work.  Among  the  lectures 
were:  Down  in  a  coal  pit,  In  Leed's 
lanes,  Folk-lore  and  humour  of  York- 
shire, Rivers — from  birth  to  old  age, 
Songs  of  birds.  Study  of  economics, 
Barrie's  plays  and  The  shaping  of  the 
coast  of  England. 

Fifty  books  were  withdrawn  from 
stock  to  assist  in  restoring  the  University 
of  Louvain  library.  The  Leeds  library 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
opening  on  October  1. 


At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  in  Kansas  City,  the  Public  li- 
brary, in  cooperation  with  publishers  of 
many  daily  newspapers  from  all  over 
the  country,  attempted  to  provide  "news 
from  home."  The  service  was  very 
much  appreciated. 

Library-made  bulletins  were  placed 
at  the  various  meeting  places  and  ho- 
tels. Two  daily  newspapers  printed 
reproductions. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  all  papers 
were  sent  to  the  convention,  where  they 
were  distributed  to  be  read  on  the  way 
home. 


According  to  the  Publishers'  Weekly, 
during  1920  alone,  there  were  5101  new 
titles  published  in  English. 


For  Sale — Children's  book  puzzles 
for  newspaper  library  columns,  10c 
each.  Address  Clara  Louise  Kessler, 
Withers  library,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
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The  only  way  to  secure  and  keep  your  business  is  for  us  to  give  you  the  very  best 
in  quality  and  service,  not  trying  how  cheap  we  can  do  the  work,  but  how  good, 
knowing  that  we  are  the  losers  if  we  disappoint  you. 

"OUR  BINDING  OUTWEARS  THE  BOOK" 
Write  for  prices  and  send  us  one  or  two  volumes  for  sample  binding.     It  is  free. 


Library  Bookbinders, 


Lansing,  Mich. 


WM.  H.  RADBMAEKERS. 

President 


WH.   H.   RADBMAEKERS,  JR.. 
Secrcury  and  Treasurer 


Wm.  H.  Rademaekers  &  Son  Co. 

Binders  for  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Free  Public  Library. 
Comer  of  Chester  Ave.  and  Oraton  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Library  Binding  is  our  Specialty.    All  work  is  under  our  own  supervision. 

Having  had  the  capacity  of  our  Bindery  enlarged,  this  will  enable  us  to  do 
large  orders  on  short  notice,  at  the  lowest  prices.    Send  for  price  list. 

QUICK  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED. 


Geanbf  and  Renovatmg  at  Home 

A  HOUSEHOLD  MANUAL 
By  E.  G.  Osman 

ENLAKOED    EDITION 

PRICE  $1.00 

8eot  poAtpald  on  receipt  of  pile* 
'  Thim  practieal  aid  to  the  housewife  enjoyed  &  ooosider- 
sble  demand  when  In  Ita  first  edition.  Much  new  and 
lielpful  material  haa  been  added,  ao  that  anyone  having 
Ibe  book  can  easily  maater  Uie  many  fine  waya  of  re~ 
iMWlns  alaoat  any  and  ereiy  trtlde  In  the  bouaebold  and 
wardrobeL 

Home  Economy  Book  Co.,  Not  Inc. 

Winnetka,  lUiaoii 

Or  from  your  Booiuelleni 


Eyre  Genealogy 

Ancestors  and  descendants  of  Isaac 

and  Eleanor  Cooper  E5^e 
1778-1843  1778-1851 

COMPILED  BY 

Barclay  Eyre 

2552  Tunlaw  Road,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

16  p«ses  7x9.  paper  cover.  Price  fifty  cents. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BINDING 

BRABANDT  &  VALTERS  BOOK  BINDING  CO. 

3827-29  East  Ravenswood  Avenue  Chicago,  DL 
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PUTNAMS'  LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT 

OfiFert  All  Librarief  an  Opportunity  to  Sccurt 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBUSHERS 

Prom  One  Source 

Being  the  only  Americem  house  handling  library  busi- 
ness that  has  its  own  London  branch  store,  English  books 
are  supplied  as  e5isily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

The  stock  of  our  Retail  Store  is  available  for  library 
orders  and  includes  books  of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly, 
intelligently,  and  accurately  and  our  prices  MnW  be  found 
satisfactory.  

Books  People  are  Talking  About 

LEGENDS  AND   TRADITIONS   OF  A   NORTHERN 

COUNTY 

By  JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER 

Small  Quarto,  $5.00 

Legends  and  historical   anecdotes   surrounding  OooperstO¥m  by  %ho  grandson   q| 

the  famous  author.     The  New  York  Evening  Telegram  says:     "A  book  which  ought 

to  take  a  place  all  by  itself  m  American  literary  history  ...   of  InU^ntQ  i^t^r^t  to 

anybody  with  any  proper  sense  of  State  building  and  nation  buildii^g. 

IF  THE   IMAGE 

By  Lord  Dunsany  By  Lady  Gregory 

A  play  which  deals  with  destiny,  handled  Here    are    four    plays:      "The    Image," 

in  the  original  way  expected  of  the_au-  "Shanwalla,"  "Hanrahan's  Oath,"  "The 


thor   of   "A    Night   at   an   Inn,' 
Queen*s  Enemies,"  etc 


"The 


Wrens,"  each  worthy  of  the  author  «( 
"Seven  Short  Plays,"  etc. 
More  aad  more  attention  is  being  given  to  printed  plays,  by  the  reading  public,  and 
they  are  finding  that  among  the  plays  those  of  the  Iri^  are  the  mp^t  amuaing  and 
absorbing. 

WAYFARERS  IN  ARCADY 

By  Charles  Vince 

Delightful  sketches  of  the  countryside,  full  of  refreshing  charm.  Arthur  Beckett, 
well-known  English  critic,  says:  "I  was  sometimes  reminded  of  Mr.  Belloc,  sometimes 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  and  again  of  Richard  JeflPries."       S*",  $2.00. 

OURSELVES  WHEN  YOUNG 

By  H,  T,  Sheringham 

Sketches  of  child  life,  done  witjb  uto^t  iirtistry,  deKca^e  tracertet  gathered  tofifellier 
with  loving  skill,  best  comparable  to  Kenneth  GrakavM's  ''Dream  Day»'^  aBoT'^The 
Golden  Age." 
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The  Public  Library  is  an  Integral 
Part  of   Public   Education 
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Preliminary  Announcements 
of  A.  L.  A.  Meeting,  Detroit 

Principles  in  Reading 


Published  at 
6  N.  Michigan  Ave.,    CKicago,  Illinois 

(Monthly  except  Aufeast  and  September) 


Vol.27 


Entered  at  uoond  clasi  msitcr  May  17, 
1896,  at  the  poKt  office  at  ChlcaDo.  under 
the  act  of  March  3.  1897.  Subscription, 
$3  a  year.     Library    Bureau,    Publlitiars. 
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The  Home  of  McClurg'^ 
Book  Pioneers 


Our  Library  Department 

with  its  many  years  of  experience,  together  with  our 
immense  stock  of  books  of  all  publishers,  combine  to 
make  a  library  service  of  unexcelled  efficiency. 

Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities 

have  their  book  orders  handled  intelligently,  expedi- 
tiously, and  accurately  by  us,  and  at  satisfactory  prices. 

Send  your  next  order  to  McClurg's 


A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO. 


330-352  East  Ohio  St. 


Chicago,  III. 
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Gilbert  O.  Ward,  Technical  librarian.  Public  library,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Statistics  have  been  mentioned. 
These  are  valuable  in  their  place  but 
are  to  be  used  with  judgment.  They 
vary  in  significance,  their  appeal  is 
rather  narrow,  and  a  small  dose  of 
them  goes  a  long  way.  They  are  not 
sufficient  standing  by  themselves,  but 
require  some  interpretation  to  become 
effective. 

On  the  other  hand,  well-chosen  fig- 
ures, presented  to  the  right  audience 
on  the  proper  occasion  are  very  telling. 
Comparative  statistics  are  especially 
valuable  in  appealing  for  increased  sup- 
port. The  comparison  may  be  between 
present  and  past  performance,  between 
present  performance  and  community 
needs,  or  between  the  local  library  and 
other  libraries. 

Statistics  are  often  most  quickly  and 
easily  presented  by  means  of  graphs. 
For  example,  one  may  have  a  series  of 
columns  each  one  representing  the 
number  of  readers  who  visited  the  li- 
brary during  each  of  a  series  of  peri- 
ods. Useful  suggestions  for  showing 
statistics  in  graphic  form  are  given  in 
Brinton's  Graphic  methods  for  pre- 
senting facts,  a  book  for  business  men 
and  others  who  have  to  interpret 
figures. 

Statistics  are  sometimes  effectively 
reinforced  by  photographs.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  want  to  say  that  so  many 
hundred  or  thousand  children  attend- 
ed the  story  hour  during  the  year,  a 
picture  of  a  crowded  story  hour  will 
help  to  make  figures  concrete. 


Anecdotes  of  the  day's  work  may  be 
used  in  news  items,  speeches,  and 
printed  matter.  They  are  useful  for 
arresting  attention  preparatory  to  an 
argument,  and  for  illustrating  state- 
ments. An  anecdote  should  always  be 
chosen  for  its  point.  It  should  usually 
illustrate  a  typical  condition.  It  should 
not  mention  names  nor  be  told  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  participants  eas- 
ily recognized  or  feel  that  confidence 
has  been  violated.  It  should  never 
make  the  reader  seem  ridiculous ;  even 
a  child  should  not  be  laughed  at.  Fur- 
thermore, the  library  can  not  afford  to 
let  itself  appear  as  a  gathering  place 
of  the  odd-minded.  For  these  reasons, 
the  funny  anecdote  has  little  or  no 
place  in  library  publicity. 

Reference  questions  can  be  used  in 
much  the  same  way  as  anecdotes  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  general  cau- 
tions. A  question  illustrating  the  use 
of  the  library  in  some  important  field 
or  a  list  of  questions  illustrating  the 
scope  of  the  demand  on  the  library  can 
be  put  to  good  use.  People  like  to  test 
their  knowledge.  There  seems  no  par- 
ticular reason  why  the  librarian  should 
not  occasionally  emulate  Mr.  Edison 
if  she  really  wants  to  start  something. 

We  have  considered  the  content  of 
the  library  message  and  some  of  its 
forms.  The  next  point  in  order  is  that 
of  literary  style.  Lack  of  time  pre- 
vents me  from  suggesting  anything 
further  than  that  the  principles  of 
good  advertising  English  are  the  same 
as  those  of  other  good  English.    The 
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essential  difference  is  that  advertising 
English  must  be  interesting.  Most  li- 
brary writing  has  a  long  distance  to  go 
in  this  direction.  If  I  may  make  a  sug- 
gestion without  seeming  presumptu- 
ous, it  is  that  many  of  us  would  profit 
by  a  dose  of  the  medicine  which  we 
love  to  prescribe  to  our  readers, 
namely,  peruSal  of  books  on  English 
composition  and  newspaper  writing. 
A  great  deal  of  the  tediousness  which 
infects  so  much  library  literature,  is 
due  to  neglect  of  the  common  rules  of 
rhetoric.  When  one  has  followed 
these  he  has  cleared  away  the  worst 
obstacles  to  "punch,"  or  whatever  you 
care  to  call  that  quality  which  makes 
a  style  convincing. 

The  final  point  about  the  library 
message  which  I  wish  to  mention  is 
that  of  sincerity. 

Leaders  in  the  advertising  world 
have  for  some  years  been  laying  em- 
phasis on  truth  in  advertising.  I  do 
not  believe  that  librarians  need  to  be 
preached  to  at  much  length  on  the 
principle,  but  there  are  a  couple  of 
points  on  which  they  sin  occasionally 
in  practice. 

The  first  point  is  the  statement  that 
"the  library  has  books  on  all  subjects," 
or  answers  questions  on  any  subject. 
No  library  ever  existed  or  ever  will 
exist  which  could  or  can  make  such  a 
claim  truthfully.  What  is  more,  any 
thoughtful  person  knows  it.  When 
you  make  an  extravagant  assertion  and 
people  know  it  to  be  extravagant,  they 
will  discount  your  other  statements. 
Make  no  assertion  which  you  cannot 
make  good. 

The  second  form  of  misrepresenta- 
tion is  more  subtle,  but  also  has  a  bad 
reaction.  It  is  the  publication  of  lists 
on  special  subjects,  technical  subjects 
perhaps  in  particular,  in  which  no  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  up-to-date, 
useful  books  and  those  which  are  obso- 
lete or  otherwise  do  not  apply  to  local 
conditions.  If  you  have  ten  books  on  a 
subject  and  only  three  are  worth  while, 
print  the  names  of  those  three  and  leave 
out  the  others.    If  you  must  print  all  ten 


print  them  with  a  caution  signal.  The 
little  extra  circulation  you  may  get  by 
parading  an  old  book  won't  pay  for 
the  ultimate  damage  to  the  library's 
reputation. 

Now  that  we  have  decided  on  our 
library  message,  let  us  consider  some 
of  the  means  or  mediums  by  which  we 
may  convey  it. 

Advertising  mediums  which  libraries 
have  used  with  success  include  news- 
papers, publications  of  local  organ- 
izations, employee  house  organs,  lists 
published  by  the  library,  leaflets, 
folders,  circular  letters,  postal  notices 
of  new  books,  bulletin  boards,  printed 
or  hand  lettered  posters,  contests  for 
children,  exhibits,  lantern  slides  and 
films  in  motion  picture  houses,  library 
bulletins,  and  bookmarks.  To  these 
should  be  added  certain  personal  meth- 
ods, namely,  talks  by  the  librarian, 
membership  in  local  organizations,  and 
interviews  with  influential  people. 

Among  these,  I  have  picked  out 
three  for  discussion,  namely,  newspa- 
pers, printed  lists,  and  exhibits. 

Newspapers,  In  .the  small  town,  the 
local  paper  is  perhaps  even  more  valu- 
able as  a  means  of  publicity  than  in 
the  large  city.  It  is  read  more  thoroly, 
it  is  in  greater  need  of  news,  an  item  in 
it  occupies  a  larger  proportion  of  space 
than  in  the  city  paper  and  does  not 
have  to  compete  for  attention  with 
so  much  other  matter.  It  comes  as  near 
to  being  read  by  everybody  as  any 
medium  can. 

Newspaper  publicity  may  include 
news  items,  feature  stories,  lists,  bocrfc 
reviews,  interviews  with  the  librarian, 
editorial  notice,  and  paid  advertise- 
ments. 

Paid  advertising  as  a  regular  prac- 
tice is  probably  out  of  the  question  for 
most  libraries,  and  we  will  therefore 
dismiss  it  briefly.  Its  advantages  arc 
that  you  can  say  exactly  what  you 
wish  to  say  at  the  time  you  wish  to 
say  it,  and  as  often  and  as  regularly  as 
,you  like.  Its  drawbacks  are  that  it 
is  expensive,  and  that  it  is  at  once 
recognizable   as  advertising  and   dis- 
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counted  as  such.  In  more  conservative 
communities,  one  may  furthermore 
have  to  consider  whether  people  will 
be  led  to  think  that  the  library  has 
more  money  than  it  needs  for  books 
and  is  therefore  using  it  up  on  adver- 
tising. The  fact  that  many  people  pre- 
serve a  prejudice  against  advertising 
makes  this  possibility  not  at  all  imaginary. 

Fortunately,  the  library  can  obtain 
in  the  news  columns  a  kind  of  public- 
ity which  is  extremely  valuable  and 
costs  nothing.  Advertising  men  rate 
very  highly  a  write-up  in  the  news  col- 
umns because  it  is  usually  free  from 
the  commercial  implications  of  ordi- 
nary paid  advertising  and  may  appear 
on  pages  from  which  paid,  competitive 
advertising  is  barred.  The  cash  value 
of  news  space  for  advertising  effect  has 
been  reckoned  at  a  dollar  a  line  so  that  it 
is  not  to  be  sneered  at. 

In  dealing  with  a  newspaper,  the 
first  thing  is  to  consider  the  newspaper 
standpoint.  Newspaper  space  repre- 
sents money  value.  Editors  are  con- 
stantly being  approached  by  people 
who  want  free  publicity  for  some  ac- 
tivity, which,  however  worthy,  is 
worthless  as  news.  In  self  defense 
they  have  to  be  hard  headed  and  hard 
hearted.  Therefore  do  not  go  to  an 
editor  with  the  plea  that  the  library  is 
a  deserving  institution  and  needs  the 
publicity.  You  may  need  it  but  that 
is  not  the  way  to  get  it.  Think  of  what 
the  editor  wants,  that  is,  news,  and 
help  him  in  his  pursuit. 

What  is  news?  According  to  one 
definition,  "News  is  anything  of  inter- 
est, importance  or  significance  to  a 
number  of  people." 

The  interests  of  readers  have  been 
classified  as  follows : 

1.  Timely  happenings. 

2.  Contests  for  supremacy.  (Local 
sports,  society,  competitions  with 
other  towns)  People  like  to  take 
sides. 

3.  The  strange,  mysterious,  or  unusual. 

4.  Children  and  pets.  Practically  all 
readers  are  interested  in  children 
and  most  people  like  pets. 


5.  Matters    concerning    the    property,- 
life,  and  well  being  of  fellow  men. 

'      Matters  of  tradition  and  sentiment. 

6.  Hobbies  and  amusements. 

Let  us  translate  some  of  these  re- 
quirements into  terms  of  library  news 
material. 

Timeliness.  This  applies  to  notices 
and  lists  of  new  books,  lists  on  topics 
of  current  interest,  new  forms  or  appli- 
cations of  service,  notable  exhibits,  cur- 
rent statistics,  the  annual  report  and 
noteworthy  gifts. 

Contests.  Here  classify  compara- 
tive figures  or  statements  showing  the 
library  beating  its  own  record  or  the 
record  of  other  libraries. 

The  strange  and  unusual.  One  writ- 
er calls  newspapers  "crazy  on  freak 
statistics,"  and  suggests  the  number 
of  linear  feet  which  a  library's  books 
would  occupy  if  laid  out  in  a  Straight 
line,  and  similar  edifying  computations. 

Children.  My  favorite  example  of  a 
children's  anecdote  is  that  of  the  little 
girls,  who  after  searching  the  shelves 
in  vain  for  any  book  of  fairy  stories, 
finally  discovered  one  waiting  to  be 
carded.  Then  they  began  playing 
"Eeny,  meeny,  miny,  mo"  to  see  who 
should  have  it.  This  story  had  human 
interest  and  called  attention  to  the  de- 
pleted state  of  the  children's  collection 
which  was  what  the  librarian  was 
after.    Best  of  all,  the  paper  printed  it. 

Matters  of  tradition  and  sentiment. 
The  library  is  the  natural  repository 
of  material  on  local  history.  Exhibits 
of  books,  documents,  and  curiosities  il- 
lustrating this  subject  will  always  in- 
terest many  people,  and  the  reporter 
should  be  invited  in  to  look  at  the  dis- 
play and  write  it  up. 

In  preparing  copy  for  the  press,  ob- 
serve the  ordinary  rules  of  good  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric.  One  should,  how- 
ever, pay  especial  attention  to  sim- 
plicity and  conciseness.  Hence  favor 
short  rather  than  long  sentences.  One 
writer  has  found  that  journalists  favor 
a  sentence  length  of  about  thirty 
words.  Furthermore,  use  short  para- 
graphs to  break  up  too  solid  an  eflFect. 
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A  plain,  straightforward  statement 
of  facts  from  which  the  reporter  or 
editor  can  write  up  his  own  story  is  al- 
ways in  order.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
editor  is  a  busjr  man,  if  you  can  cast 
your  contribution  into  a  form  which 
he  can  use  as  it  stands,  he  will  be 
grateful  and  you  will  be  better  satis- 
fied with  the  result. 

The  ordinary  news  story  begins  with 
a  sentence  or  paragraph  which  g^ves 
the  gist  of  the  whole  article.  Then  fol- 
low paragraphs,  each  of  which  en- 
larges on  some  point  covered  by  the 
first  paragraph  or  adds  supplemental 
minor  information.  An  article  submit- 
ted in  this  form  is  easily  and  quickly 
condensed  with  a  blue  pencil  and  there- 
fore stands  a  much  better  chance  of 
being  accepted  than  the  contribution 
which  has  to  be  rewritten  before  it  can 
be  used.  For  further  suggestions  on 
news  writing,  see  any  of  the  numerous 
textbooks  on  the  subject.  They  will 
repay  study. 

Final  suggestions  for  cultivating  sat- 
isfactory relations  with  newspapers  are 
first  to  render  the  editor  the  same  li- 
brary service  that  you  would  the  head 
of  any  important  public  or  semi-public 
institution.  I  am  speaking  now  par- 
ticularly of  the  smaller  town  or  city 
where  to  cultivate  acquaintance  is 
easier.  If  the  newspaper  is  campaign- 
ing for  some  object  of  public  welfare 
and  a  new,  important  book  on  that  sub- 
ject comes  out,  see  that  the  elditor 
knows  about  it.  Make  it  easy  for  the 
newspaper  to  borrow  reference  ma- 
terial when  it  needs  it. 

In  calling  on  the  editor,  consider 
when  he  is  least  likely  to  be  rushed. 
For  the  city  editor  of  a  morning  or 
evening  paper,  this  hour  is  likely  to  be 
about  3  p.  m.  Monday  is  a  slack  day 
for  news.  Some  of  ^our  contributions 
can  be  timed  accordmgly. 

In  undergoing  interviews  be  frank 
and  courteous  with  the  reporter.  Help 
him  to  get  his  story.  If  you  know  he 
is  coming,  it  is  well  In  the  case  of  im- 
portant news  to  have  a  brief  written 


statement  of  the  facts  with  which  he 
can  refresh  his  memory  and  verify  his 
notes. 

Lists,  Lists,  printed  or  mimeographed, 
are  useful  in  many  ways.  They  both 
guide  and  encourage  reading.  Dis- 
tributed in  the  library,  they  afford 
clues  to  library  resources  which  the 
reader  may  not  otherwise  suspect  of 
existing,  and  so  maintain  his  interest. 
They  frequently  save  the  librarian's 
time  by  taking  the  place  of  a  personal 
recommendation. 

Outside  the  library,  they  can  be  dis- 
tributed in  schools,  thru  the  mailing 
lists  of  friendly  organizations,  from 
store  counters  and  in  other  ways,  thus 
reaching  non-users  of  the  library. 
They  can  be  used  for  mailing  to  select- 
ed individuals.  Editors  will  often 
print  such  lists,  thus  giving  them  a 
still  wider  circulation. 

When  a  library  does  not  find  lists 
very  useful,  one  may  suspect  that  the 
book  collection  is  unsatisfactory,  that 
the  selection  of  subjects  for  lists  or 
book  titles  could  be  improved,  that  the 
lists  are  too  long,  that  they  are  not 
well-edited  in  regard  to  notes  and  ar- 
rangement, that  they  are  unattractive 
to  the  eye.  or  that  the  scheme  for  dis- 
tributing them  is  faulty. 

Lists  are  compiled  in  many  ways, 
but  our  experience  in  Cleveland  has 
been  that  successful  lists  are  ordinar- 
^ily  short  rather  than  long,  selective 
rather  than  inclusive,  limited  as  to  sub- 
ject or  purpose,  furnished  with  notes 
or  other  necessary  editing,  and  planned 
to  meet  some  popular  need  or  interest. 

If  one  may  lay  down  a  principle  for 
compiling  an  effective  list,  it  is  "Know 
your  books;  know  your  public,  and 
make  it  easy  for  the  two  to  get  ac- 
quainted by  sensible  editing." 

Brevity  is  important  because  a  long 
list  is  likely  to  repel  the  reader.  A 
short  list  is  easier  and  less  expensive 
to  revise.  An  individual  copy  is  less  of 
a  loss  if  a  reader  uses  it  for  scratch 
paper.  (Mem.  Print  your  lists  on  both 
sides.)  Newspapers  are  more  likely  to 
accept  short  lists  than  long  ones. 
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Lists  should  usually  be  selective 
rather  than  comprehensive.  Books  of 
poor  or  doubtful  quality,  of  by-gone 
value  or  distinctly  limited  appeal 
should  be  barred  out  because  they  are' 
likely  to  disappoint  or  mislead.  One 
should  furthermore  keep  one's  audience 
in  mind  and  choose  titles  with  refer- 
ence to  its  needs  and  capacity.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  are  compiling  a  list  on 
steam  engineering  for  engine  runners 
and  firemen,  the  books  by  Swingle  and 
Roper  will  be  suitable,  but  a  work  on 
steam  engine  design  is  out  of  place. 

Lists  should  be  limited  in  subject. 
The  elaborate  lists  which  libraries  oc- 
casionally publish  on  the  Useful  Arts 
are  extreme  examples  of  what  not  to 
attempt.  A  bricklayer  has  nothing  in 
common  with  a  mechanical  engineer 
nor  with  a  technical  chemist,  nor  with 
a  plumber,  nor  with  a  locomotive  fire- 
man. Nor  have  engineer,  chemist, 
plumber  and  fireman  anything  to  do 
with  each  other,  even  though  Dewey 
puts  them  all  inside  the  same  fence. 
Such  a  list  is  impressive  but  is  at  least 
nine-tenths  waste  paper  to  any  reader 
(except  a  librarian)  who  uses  it,  be- 
sides being  expensive  to  print  and  out 
of  date  before  it  is  published. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary 
library,  a  very  effective  and  much  less 
expensive  substitute  is  a  series  of  short 
lists  on  subjects  qf  local  interest,  which 
can  be  individually  revised  or  reprinted 
as  necessary. 

Notes  in  lists  are  desirable  because 
they  make  the  list  more  interesting  and 
help  the  reader  to  select  his  books 
intelligently. 

Notes  should  be  brief,  they  should 
supplement  information  g^ven  in  the 
title,  and  should  in  general  be  descrip- 
tive and  appreciative  rather  than  criti- 
cal. If  a  book  has  some  serious  fault, 
say  so.  If  its  style  or  treatment  limits 
it  to  some  special  class  of  readers,  men- 
tion that.  Sources  for  notes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text  itself  are  the  Book 
Review  Digest,  the  Booklist,  magazine 
reviews,  preface,  and  table  of  contents. 


To  give  a  list  a  less  formal  appear- 
ance, one  can  throw  it  into  the  form 
of  an  article  or  bookchat.  Notes  to 
individual  titles  can  be  reduced  and 
repetition  avoided  by  using  a  general 
note  as  a  preface  and  by  classifying  the 
list.  The  more  specific  the  list,  the 
less  annotation  is  necessary. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  a  library 
faces  in  publishing  lists  is  the  matter 
of  cost.  Printing  is  expensive.  There 
are,  however,  ways  to  reduce  or  avoid 
cost  thru  careful  planning,  cooperative 
methods,  and  manifolding  devices 
which  the  library  can  own  and  operate 
itself. 

The  biggest  item  in  a  printing  bill 
is  the  charge  for  composition  or  set- 
ting up  the  type.  Keep  this  figure 
down,  by  making  your  lists  short,  by 
omitting  authors'  initials,  by  employ- 
ing brief  titles,  and  by  leaving  out  edi- 
tions, dates,  and  call  numbers.  Pare 
down  your  notes  by  taking  care  not  to 
repeat  in  the  note  what  the  title  al- 
ready says  or  implies,  and  by  omit- 
ting mere  bibliographical  information. 
Study  to  condense.  For  example,  the 
phrase,  "Written  for  the  purpose  of 
interesting  boys  in  woodcraft,"  you 
can  reduce  to  "Woodcraft  for  boys," 
which  is  about  one  third  as  long.  If 
your  whole  list  is  popular  or  practical 
or  what  not,  make  that  clear  in  your 
title  or  introductory  note,  and  do  not 
repeat  the  idea  in  the  note  to  each  sep- 
arate title. 

Economy  again  enters  in  in  estimat- 
ing the  number  of  copies  to  be  printed. 
Therefore  consider  the  number  of  peo- 
ple you  expect  to  reach ;  but  it  is  much 
less  expensive  to  overestimate  some- 
what than  to  underestimate  and  have 
to  reprint  before  revision  is  necessary. 

Changes  on  proof,  except  the  cor- 
rection of  printers'  errors,  are  charged 
to  the  author  and  easily  become  very 
expensive.  Cutting  out  or  adding  a  sin- 
gle word  may  mean  resetting  a  whole 
paragraph  or  rearranging  a  whole  page. 
Therefore  let  your  copy  be  absolutely 
correct  and  final  before  you  give  it  to 
the  printer. 
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Consult  with  your  printer  on  the  size 
of  your  page.  Paper  comes  in  regular 
sized  sheets.  A  slight  difference  in  the 
size  of  a  page  may  mean  much  waste 
in  cutting  and  hence  added  expense. 

Money  outlay  can  sometimes  be 
avoided  by  cooperative  methods.  Pub- 
lic spirited  organizations  will  some- 
times undertake  to  publish  a  list  if  the 
library  will  compile  it.  For  example, 
a  list  of  Best  Books  for  Boys  was  re- 
cently published  in  Middletown,  Ohio, 
by  the  Library  and  the  Boy  Scouts 
working  together.  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce have  cooperated  on  lists  for 
store  employees. 

Another  method:  If  a  newspaper 
prints  a  list,  arrange  with  the  editor  to 
save  the  slugs  when  the  type  is  dis- 
tributed after  printing,  and  have  extra 
copies  struck  off  from  them.  The  li- 
brary should  in  such  a  case  offer  to 
stand  the  cost  of  paper  and  press  work. 
This  should  be  trifling. 

Another  suggestion  is  to  cooperate 
with  the  schools  especially  for  school 
and  children's  lists.  School  print  shops 
offer  possibilities.  But  one  should  not 
expect  a  school  print  shop  to  under- 
take a  long  list  nor  demand  from  it 
professional  looking  typography. 

Publishers  and  book  dealers  occa- 
sionally get  out  lists  which  are  adapt- 
able to  library  use,  for  example,  on 
business.    If  such  a  list  comes  to  hand 


which  has  a  substantial  majority  of  its 
titles  in  the  library,  write  to  the  pub- 
lishers for  as  many  copies  as  you  think 
you  can  use,  explaining  the  purpose 
to  which  you  wish  to  put  them.  When 
they  come,  rubber  stamp  each  copy 
with  some  legend  like  this: 

Most  of  these  books,  or  books  equally 
good,  are  in  the  Public  library. 

Another  form  of  cooperation  b  that 
of  one  library  with  another.  This  has 
been  tried  occasionally,  chiefly  as  far 
as  I  know  by  larger  libraries  but  has 
never  really  "caught  on."  The  diffi- 
culties are  that  no  two  libraries  are 
exactly  alike  in  their  book  collections 
or  in  their  community  conditions  and 
that  librarians  differ  in  their  estimate 
of  books.  The  longer  the  list,  the 
worse  these  difficulties  become.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason,  however,  why 
two  or  more  libraries  of  about  the  same 
size  and  located  in  similar  communi- 
ties should  not  get  together  success- 
fully for  simple,  short  lists  on  subjects 
of  common  interest,  and  split  the  ex- 
pense. It  is  not  necessary  for  a  library 
to  have  every  single  title  on  such  a  list 
to  be  able  to  use  it.  I  should  say  that 
four-fifths  would  be  a  reasonable  mini- 
mum. One  can  always  use  a  rubber 
stamp  to  the  effect  that  most  of  the 
books,  or  books  equally  good,  are  in 
the  library. 


(To  be  Continued) 
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Hannah  Logasa,  librarian,  University  high  school,  Chicago 


Vocational  guidance  is  familiar  to 
us;  reading  guidance  is  not  so  well 
known.  The  psychological  and  social 
considerations  that  enter  into  the  read- 
ii^g  guidance  of  high  school  pupils  are : 

Sex  of  the  pupil 

Stage  of  adolescence 

Background — home 

Background — elementary  school 

Reading  age 

Classroom  interests 

Library  influence 

Personal  interests 

Mood 

Time  element 

Secondary  considerations 
Sex  of  pupil . 

At  one  time  it  was  a  formula  to  have 
certain  books  for  boys  and  a  different 
type  for  girls.  No  doubt  there  are 
books  which  make  a  special  appeal  to 
girls,  and  others  which  supply  the  food 
for  the  emotional  needs  of  boys,  but 
for  general  reading  they  enjoy  much 
the  same  type  of  books.  All  the  books 
about  out-of-door  adventure,  the  an- 
imal stories,  the  stories  of  boys*  school 
life  are  popular  with  the  girls.  In  any 
good  list  of  books  for  high  school  pu- 
pils, the  number  of  books  for  boys 
predominates  and  that  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  they  are  more  sincere,  vigorous, 
wholesome  and  free  from  affectation. 
These  qualities  make  them  eminently 
suited  for  girls'  ^  reading  under  the 
present  system  of  education.  Altho 
for  general  reading  the  tastes  of 
boys  and  girls  are  much  the  same, 
the  fact  that  there  are  inherent  emo- 
tional differences  in  their  re-actions 
to  different  phases  of  life,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Girls  feel  the 
pathos  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Boys  feel  the  same  emotion  in  The 
Toilers  of  the  Sea. 
Stage  of  adolescence 

Lists  which  "fence  off"  books  suit- 
able for  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  grade, 
etc.,  do  not  take  into  consideration  that 
the  majority  of  pupils  are  physically, 
mentally,  and  emotionally  not  to  be 


put  into  such  categories.  The  upper 
grade  reading  material  is  suited  for 
high  school  pupils,  and  some  of  the 
so-called  high  school  material  may 
well  be  read  in  the  grades.  Then,  too, 
the  mature  seniors  are  quite  equal  to 
the  books  listed  in  elementary  college 
courses.  What  stage  has  the  pupil 
reached  in  his  adolescence?  His  in- 
terests are  a  clue  to  this.  Two  fresh- 
man pupils  are  of  equal  rank  in  their 
class  work,  and  of  equal  capabilities, 
yet  one  prefers  St,  Nicholas  while  the 
other  finds  that  magazine  beneath  his 
dignity  and  prefers  The  Open  Road 
magazine.  Many  freshman  girls  cling 
tenaciously  to  Alcott's  Little  Women, 
because  they  are  themselves  very 
little  girls,  not  because  they  are  not 
mentally  equal  to  reading  more  mature 
books.  For  the  same  reason  high 
school  boys  will  read  and  re-read 
Pyle's  Robin  Hood.  There  is  a  great 
variation  in  reading  taste,  depending 
on  their  stage  of  adolescence,  not  nec- 
essarily the  result  of  difference  in  read- 
ing ability.  The  high  school  pupil  has 
an  ever  shifting  change  of  interests 
and  view  points  as  different  stages  of 
growth  are  reached.  These  must  have 
an  outlet.  This  groping  for  wider  self- 
expression  should  be  carefully  studied 
in  order  that  the  right  stimulus  may 
be  given  for  the  nerve  stability  so  much 
needed. 

Home  background 

Background  is  the  large  name  for  a 
variety  of  things:  cultured  home  sur- 
roundings, "newly-rich"  home  sur- 
roundings, intellectually  barren  home 
surroundings.  The  home  influences 
the  outside  reading  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Much  of  the  reading  of  the 
"best  sellers"  is  a  home  product,  as  is 
also  the  reading  of  short  stories  in  cur- 
rent periodicals.  Some  of  the  best 
reading  habits  can  be  traced  to  a  well 
selected  home  library,  and  the  upbuild- 
ing influence  of  cultured  parents; 
some  of  the  poor  habits  to  the  oppo- 
site conditions  at  home.     Whole  sets 
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of  gaudy  editions  of  the  masters 
bought  to  furnish  a  library  is  not  con- 
ducive to  a  love  for  the  interiors  of 
these  books.  A  few  books  well  chosen 
and  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and 
appreciation  of  the  treasures  of  thought 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  infecting 
children  with  a  love  for  what  is  art. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  in  the 
home  of  derision  for  what  is  old  in 
literature  and  the  chase  for  new  sen- 
sational books  can  undo  the  work  of 
the  teacher  and  librarian  in  their 
efforts  to  train  pupils  in  true  ap- 
preciation. 

Elementary  school  background 

Very  important  indeed  is  the  reading 
done  while  in  the  elementary  school. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  duplication  in 
the  transition  between  the  elementary 
and  the  high  school  which  makes  for 
a  waste  of  the  pupil's  time.  Just  what 
training  in  literature  and  what  reading 
habit  does  the  pupil  possess  when  he 
enters  the  high  school?  It  is  very 
rarely  that  a  well  defined,  consistent 
correlation  exists  between  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  high  school,  and  as 
a  result  the  high  school  teaches  again 
some  of  the  literature  already  familiar 
to  the  pupil.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  wide  reading  gaps  between  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  high  school,  which  are 
never  bridged  over.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  high  school  librarian.  By 
guidance,  the  reading  of  the  pupils 
with  a  good  background  can  be  direct- 
ed to  higher  levels.  Where  a  reading 
gap  is  noticeable  that  gap  can  be 
bridged  over.  Many  pupils  come  into 
the  high  school  who  have  not  read 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver's  Travels, 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  When  we  con- 
sider the  allusions  to  these  books  that 
are  met  with  in  subsequent  reading, 
this  oversight  is  a  real  loss. 
Reading  age 

No  experiment  has  yet  been  com- 
pleted which  gives  a  workable  scheme 
by  which  we  can  determine  the  reading 
age  of  pupils.  It  is  not  a  scientific  at- 
titude to  assume  that  the  reading  age 


and  the  class  in  school  to  which  the 
pupil  belongs  are  the  same.  My  most 
discriminating  readers  were  two  girls 
in  the  sophomore  class.  These  pupils 
had  the  reading  age  of  college  students 
— this  due  to  favorable  background; 
the  public  library  habit;  adequate  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  school; 
and  reading  guidance  in  the  high 
school.  With  a  good  background  of 
classics,  these  pupils  had  a  standard 
of  judgment,  and  a  real  discriminating 
attitude  towards  modern  literature. 
Meredith,  Hardy,  Galsworthy  and  Con- 
rad, they  have  added  to  their  book 
friends. 

As  a  rule,  the  reading  we  determine 
as  suitable  for  pupils  of  high  school 
age  is  too  hard  for  the  average  pupil. 
When  literature  is  too  difficult  the  pu- 
pil gets  only  a  fraction  of  the  thought. 
We  have  many  pupils  in  the  upper 
classes  who  get  no  more  from  the 
printed  page  than  do  the  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades.  I  have  found  two  senior 
boys  to  whom  Pyle's  Men  of  Iron  was 
their  outside  reading  level  altho  as 
"lesson-learners"  they  had  to  digest  far 
more  difficult  material. 

The  reading  habit  under  guidance 
will  show  marked  upward  tendencies. 
One  junior  boy,  the  motor  type,  slow 
and  laborious  in  his  lesson  getting, 
who  had  not  formed  the  reading  habit, 
with  a  reading  gap  between  elementary 
and  high  school  which  had  not  been 
bridged  over,  came  under  my  reading 
guidance.  With  a  knowledge  of  his 
needs,  I  set  about  to  give  him  the 
books  in  consecutive  order  which 
would  hold  his  interests  and  yet  in- 
crease his  reading  age.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  books : 

Robinson  Crusoe,  De  Foe;  In  the 
Fog,  Davis;  The  Varmint,  Johnson; 
The  Three  Musketeers,  Dumas;  Sol- 
diers Three,  Kipling;  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  Scott ;  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Dick- 
ens; Silas  Marner,  Eliot. 

Class-room  interests 

What  influences  pupils  to  read  a 
book?  Perhaps  the  teacher  has  read 
an  episode  from  a  book.    Such  reading 
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caused  a  brisk  demand  for  Shaw's  The 
Story  of  a  Pioneer.  By  proper  infec- 
tion a  teacher  of  a  course  in  Ancient 
civilization  caused  a  very  epidemic 
for  historical  novels ;  the  five  copies  of 
Davis'  A  Friend  of  Caesar  were  in  con- 
stant circulation ;  Bulwer  Lytton's  The 
Last  Days  of  Pompeii  was  a  coveted 
reading  morsel  and  there  was  a  waiting 
list  for  Wallace's  Ben  Hur.  A  gentle 
voiced  teacher  who  loved  poetry,  by 
her  sympathetic  reading  infected  her 
class  with  a  desire  to  continue  their 
acquaintance  with  poetic  thought. 
Obviously  the  course  in  Drama  directs 
and  influences  the  outside  reading  into 
a  well  directed  channel.  General  sci- 
ence is  a  good  infection  for  an  interest 
in  popular  science,  which  makes  Pas- 
teur, Darwin,  Huxley,  Hudson,  Bur- 
roughs, and  Thoreau  familiar  names. 
The  Social  Sciences  are  responsible 
for  the  interest  pupils  find  in  books 
that  take  up  the  problem  of  our  living 
together,  and  this  reading  has  a  so- 
cializing influence  which  is  noticeable 
in  the  attitude  of  the  pupils  as  school 
citizens. 

Library  influence 

The  library  is  the  dominant  influence 
in  developing  the  voluntary  reading  of 
high  school  pupils.  A  well  selected 
collection  of  books,  an  atmosphere  of 
relaxation  and  quiet,  a  sympathetic, 
understanding  librarian,  and  you  have 
a  brand  of  reading  infection  to  which 
the  pupils  will  succumb.  I  cannot 
stress  too  much  the  element  of  well  di- 
rected enthusiasm  which  the  librarian 
must  possess  in  order  that  she  may 
take  advantage  of  the  intellectual  in- 
terests aroused  in  the  pupil  by  his 
school  experiences  and  home  influ- 
ences, in  order  that  she  may  start  and 
keep  alive  the  interest  in  literature. 
Only  a  militant  lover  of  literature,  a 
student  in  the  psychology  of  adoles- 
cence can  be  a  good  carrier  of  the  read- 
ing germ. 

Outside  classroom  assignments  can 
be  made  to  taste  sugar  coated  if  in- 
terest is  aroused  in  the  thing  assigned. 
In  the  library  much  of  the  sugar  coat- 


ing must  be  done.  One  boy  frankly 
hostile  to  the  assignment  that  he  read 
and  report  on  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field was  inveigled  into  undertaking 
the  reading.  The  librarian  sketched 
the  very  pleasant  episode  in  the  book 
which  related  the  painting  of  the  pic- 
ture of  the  vicar  and  his  family;  a  picture 
so  large  that  when  it  was  finished  it 
could  not  be  brought  into  the  house 
because  of  its  huge  dimensions.  A 
group  of  senior  girls  were  discussing 
social  climbers.  The  librarian  by  an 
allusion  to  Becky  Sharp  in  that  con- 
nection created  a  demand  for  Vanity 
Fair. 

Personal  interests 

Music  or  art  is  the  personal  interest 
of  a  great  number  of  high  school 
pupils.  These  have  their  special  tech- 
nique and  require  a  training  which  the 
high  school  does  not  furnish  above  a 
very  elementary  stage.  But  it  is  in  the 
high  school  that  re^ding  on  these  sub- 
jects should  be  established,  so  that  it 
is  not  only  the  skilled  hand  but  also 
the  trained  mind  that  is  brought  to 
these  arts.  Journalism  is  a  never  end- 
ing source  of  special  interest.  Both 
boys  and  girls  seem  to  have  this  as  a 
hobby.  Books  of  information  on  all 
phases  of  the  subject  are  plentiful,  and 
the  scltool  paper  gives  pupils  actual 
practice.  Ferber's  Dawn  O'Hara  gives 
girls  the  romance  of  the  newspaper 
office  while  Davis'  Soldiers  of  Fortune 
shows  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  ad- 
venture in  a  reporter's  life.  In  many 
personal  interests  there  is  an  aptitude 
which  leads  to  a  future  vocation. 
These  special  gifts  which  the  pupils 
possess  are  precious  things  which  well 
seletfited  reading  will  refine  and  make 
strong,  and  which  experience  and 
specialized  training  will  make  useful. 

Moods 

Subjective  states  are  real  manifesta- 
tions. There  are  times  when  one  feels 
gay  and  other  times  when  one  is  grave. 
Young  people  have  changing  moods. 
Books  there  are  for  every  changing 
mood.     The   effect  on   moral  growth 
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and  nerve  stability  when  the  right 
book  is  given  to  the  pupil  at  the  right 
psychological  moment  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. The  request  for  a  book 
that  is  "funny"  comes  very  often,  and 
is  not  easy  to  satisfy.  Few  books 
which  are  primarily  humorous  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  art.  I  have  found 
the  following  answer  the  need : 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  Dick- 
ens; The  Four  Million,  O.  Henry;  The 
Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife, 
France;  The  Varmint,  Johnson;  The 
Sprightly  Romance  of  Marsac,  Sea- 
well  ;  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs  Leeks 
and  Mrs  Aleshine,  Stockton;  The 
Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 
Court,  Mark  Twain. 

Nothing  but  an  exciting  book  will 
hold  the  pupil's  interest  when  he  is  in 
an  indifferent  state.  Fortunately, 
good  books  of  romance  are  plentiful. 
These  failing  to  please,  out-of-door 
adventures  are  sure  to  satisfy  the  mood 
that  requires  stimulation.  At  times 
browsing  in  the  library  is  the  best  way 
for  the  pupil  to  find  just  the  book  that 
answers  his  subjective  state  and  read- 
ing taste.  Taking  for  granted  a  well 
chosen  collection  of  books,  this  brows- 
ing results  in  finding  a  treasure  house 
of  intellectual  gold.  A  girl  discovered 
that  mushrooms  made  a  good  hobby 
after  she  had  read  Latham's  When 
Marty  Lends  a  Hand.  A  boy  revived 
his  interest  in  photography,  influenced 
by  a  new  book  on  the  subject  he  found 
on  the  library  shelves. 

Time  element 

Man  is  the  only  animal  who  is  ruled 
by  a  time  piece.  Time  is  an  important 
element  to  be  considered.  Reading  is 
only  one  of  the  outside  interests  of  the 
high  school  pupils;  physical  training, 
games  and  sports,  the  automobile,  the 
moving  picture,  the  greater  social  com- 
plexity, all  clamor  for  attention.  That 
is  why  the  short  story  and  the  story 
that  is  short  have  come  to  stay.  Peri- 
odical literature  is  popular  because  it 
answers  the  demand  for  reading  that 
can  be  finished  at  one  sitting.     Such 


books  as  Davis'  The  Bar  Sinister,  and 
Tn  the  Fog,  owe  a  g^eat  deal  of  their 
popularity  to  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
read  in  forty  minutes.  Marjory  Daw 
by  Aldrich  is  the  right  length  to  fill 
pleasantly  a  study  period.  A  pupil 
with  but  fifty  minutes  to  spend  in  read- 
ing must  be  given  one  of  these  two 
things : 

a)  A  story,  drama,  poem,  book  of 
travel,  (according  to  the  taste  of  the 
pupil)  which  will  fill  the  time  he  has 
to  spend  in  reading,  or 

b)  A  long  book  which  will  so  grasp 
the  pupil's  interest  that  he  will  be 
eager  to  finish  it  at  some  other  time. 
Should  the  long  story  be  dull,  the  re- 
sult is  another  book  the  pupil  has 
started,  found  indifferent,  and  left  un- 
finished. 

Secondary  considerations 

1)  Reading  for  a  definite  purpose. 
This  refers  to  the  college  entrance 
requirements.  Pupils  really  need  a 
helping  hand  and  encouragement  with 
these.  Well  illustrated,  large  type 
editions  make  the  reading  more  attrac- 
tive. If  the  pupil  can  discuss  these 
books  with  some  one  to  whom  these 
books  mean  more  than  a  means  to  an 
end*,  the  pupil  will  not  only  get  the 
mental  growth,  but  will  also  retain 
much  he  needs  for  his  examinations. 
Such  an  essay  as  Carlyle's  Life  of 
Burns,  will  be  better  understood  if 
some  preliminary  enthusiasm  for 
Burns  is  aroused. 

2)  The  moving  picture  influences 
what  pupils  read.  I  had  a  great  de- 
mand for  Stevenson's  Dr  Jekyl  and 
Mr  Hyde  because  the  pupils  had  seen 
the  film.  Many  of  the  demands  created 
by  the  "movies"  it  is  undesirable  to 
supply,  but  we  should  welcome  any 
demand  for  good  literature  they  create. 

3)  Pupils  infect  each  other  with 
the  love  JFor  a  book.  I  recommended 
Bjornson's  The  Fisher  Lass  to  a  girl. 
When  she  returned  it  another  pupil 
was  eager  to  have  it,  and  so  the  book 
circulated  from  pupil  to  pupil.  In  like 
manner,   Lorimer's  The  Letters  of  a 
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Self-made  Merchant  to  his  Son  proved 
to  be  a  reading  epidemic  among  the 
older  boys. 
Conclusion 

The  aim  of  reading  guidance  should 
be  to  inspire  pupils  with  an  intellectual 


interest  so  strong  that  it  is  a  driving 
force.  Technique  for  this  type  of  guid- 
ance is  yet  in  its  infancy.  I  have 
pointed  out  some  of  the  elements 
which  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 


State- Wide  Library  Service* 

Julia  A.  Robinson,  secretary,  Iowa  library  commission,  Des  Moines 


"Books  for  everybody"  as  a  slogan 
is  of  recent  origin,  but  has  been  the 
aim  of  library  workers  thru  most  of  the 
years  of  the  modem  library  movement. 
To  Benjamin  Franklin  probably  be- 
longs the  first  effort  in  this  direction, 
when  he  inaugurated  what  he  said 
would  be  the  "mother  of  all  subscrip- 
tion libraries  in  America"  but  which 
was  really  the  stepmother  as  well  of 
our  free  public  libraries,  for  his  was  an 
attempt,  if  I  read  the  accounts  aright, 
to  provide  books  for  general  readers 
which  is  the  principle  on  which  our 
public  library  system  of  today  is  built. 

The  evolution  was  not  rapid,  but  the 
sentiment  for  free  books  for  the  use  of 
all  grew  and  took  form,  first  in  laws 
for  town-supported  libraries  in  one 
state  after  another,  until  today  provi- 
sions for  free  library  service  for  city 
residents  stand  on  the  statute  books  of 
nearly,  if  not  all,  our  states. 

Tho  it  is  only  recently  that  we 
have  voiced  our  aim  of  books  for  every- 
body, we  have  not  been  as  slow  in  de- 
claring our  conviction  that  "libraries 
are  an  integral  part  of  public  educa- 
tion" and  this  principle,  with  the  re- 
sponsibility assumed  by  the  state  of 
state  support  and  state  supervision  of 
public  schools,  has,  without  doubt,  had 
its  influence  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
same  responsibility  by  the  state  for  li- 
brary service. 

But  before  that  became  a  fact,  this 
sentiment  was  strengthened  and  the 
feasibility  of  a  plan  by  which  this  re- 
sponsibility might  be  put  into  action, 

♦From  address  before  A.  L.  A.  meeting,  1921. 


was  shown  in  various  ways.  One  was 
the  growth  of  the  city  library  work 
thru  branches  and  stations  for  carry- 
ing books  to  portions  of  the  city  remote 
from  the  main  source  of  supply. 

Another  was  the  experiment  with 
traveling  libraries,  tried  by  religious 
and  other  organizations  and  by 
women's  clubs.  The  latter  aided 
greatly  in  creating  the  demand  which 
led  finally  to  provisions  for  the  circu- 
lation of  free  books  thru  the  state. 

The  first  plan  for  state-wide  library 
service  was  outlined  by  Mr  Melville 
Dewey,  state  librarian  of  New  York, 
in  18S9,  adopted  by  the  regents  of  the 
State  university  of  New  York,  an  ap- 
propriation secured  in  1892,  and  the 
first  box  of  books  sent  out  the  next 
year. 

The  New  York  system  became  the 
example  and  pattern  for  systems  in 
other  states  which  followed  with  laws 
and  appropriations,  and  today  a  state 
traveling  library  system  more  or  less  vig- 
orous exists  in  over  half  of  the  states  of 
the  union. 

As  the  first  manifestations  of  this 
state-wide  responsibility  was  the  pass- 
age of  city  library  laws,  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  other  laws  providing  for  the 
promoting  of  the  establishment  and  ef- 
ficiency of  such  libraries.  Hence,  pre- 
ceding or  simultaneously  with  the  pro- 
vision for  traveling  library  systems, 
there  have  been  created  in  many  states, 
library  commissions,  charged  with  ex- 
tension of  public  library  privileges 
thru  new  libraries  and  the  improve- 
ment of  those  already  in  existence. 
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To  the  state  library  commissions, 
the  operation  of  a  traveling  library 
has  been  given  as  a  second  activity  in 
eighteen  states.  In  eight  states,  the 
traveling  library  is  operated  by  the 
state  library,  and  in  three,  it  is  under 
the  department  of  education.  County 
library  systems  are  sufficiently  devel- 
oped in  two  states  to  take  the  place  of 
state  service. 

A  brief  review  of  the  library  facili- 
ties of  the  states,  with  the  special  work 
of  each  library  may  serve  to  show  that 
tho  the  field  may  seem  to  be  well 
covered,  there  is  still  need  of  further 
book  supply.  Of  these  various  libra- 
ries, we  may  well  place  first  city  libra- 
ries, supported  by  the  cities  for  the  use 
of  their  residents.  But  in  many  states 
the  number  of  cities  and  towns  large 
enough  to  support  a  library  adequately, 
has  been  nearly  reached,  and  we  must 
look  for  some  other  means  of  supply 
if  the  people  of  the  state  are  to  have  the 
privilege  of  reading. 

In  addition  to  its  public  libraries, 
each  state  contains  school  libraries. 
Their  inability  to  supply  the  book  needs 
of  the  people,  lies  in  their  limited  num- 
ber in  most  states,  their  inadequacy  in 
many  because  of  small  and  poorly  se- 
lected book  selections,  the  lack  of 
proper  organization  and  administra- 
tion and  because  the  reason  for  their 
existence  is  the  formal  educational  one, 
and  books  for  recreational  reading  and 
for  adults  are  wanting.  Third  are  col- 
lege and  other  reference  libraries,  but 
these  are  intended  for  research  work 
alone  and  not  for  general  reading. 

County  libraries  exist  in  growing 
numbers  in  different  states  and  are  be- 
ing pushed  in  many  more  and  to  them 
we  must  look  in  the  future  for  the  solu- 
tion of  our  problem,  but  in  two  states 
only,  California  and  Utah,  have  they 
grown  to  such  numbers  as  to  fill  all 
book  needs,  and  in  many  states  there  is 
yet  no  county  system.  Therefore,  if  any 
attempt  is  made  for  a  number  of  years 
to  come  to  supply  the  "other  half"  of 
our  population  with  books,  it  must  be 
thru  traveling  library  systems. 


Among  the  accomplishments  of  the 
traveling  library,  the  following  may  be 
named.  It  increases  the  educational 
facilities  of  a  state  by  furnishing  books 
and  other  material  to  supplement 
school  libraries  and  social  work.  It 
aids  women's  clubs  by  supplying 
material  to  carry  out  their  programs 
and  also  assists  in  the  preparation  of 
these  programs.  It  creates  the  de- 
sire for  public  libraries  in  communi- 
ties able  to  support  them  and  loans 
books  of  limited  appeal  to  small  libra- 
ries, leaving  the  local  book  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  books  of  wider  demand. 
It  makes  available  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  state,  reference  material 
which  would  otherwise  require  a  long 
journey  to  consult.  It  loans  books  to 
small  communities,  rural  churches, 
clubs  of  all  kinds  and  to  individual 
borrowers  who  would  otherwise^  te 
bookless. 

In  short,  it  establishes  a  standard  for 
reading.  Also  library  service  im- 
parts a  stimulating  effect  and  lends 
confidence  to  all  literary  undertakings 
by  a  certainty  of  support  and  a  supply 
of  needs,  thereby  raising  the  entire  in- 
tellectual level  of  the  state  by  its  exist- 
ence and  help. 

The  essentials  for  ideal  work  are  suf- 
ficient appropriation  to  secure  an  ade- 
quate, well-selected  book  collection,  a 
•competent  staff,  sufficient  help  and 
high  enough  salaries  to  command  such 
help,  publicity  which  will  carry  infor- 
mation of  the  resources  of  the  library 
to  all  in  the  state  needing  its  help,  facil- 
ities for  reference  work  with  a  trained 
reference  librarian,  well  equipped 
rooms  and  ability  to  secure  sufficient 
supplies  and  printing. 

The  first  limitation  of  such  state  serv- 
ice as  I  have  described  is  the  finan- 
cial one,  because  of  the  increased  cost 
of  library  work  by  mail,  the  larger 
force  necessary  to  handle  the  work  and 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  books  in  time  re- 
quired for  transportation.  The  second 
limitation  is  in  service  to  users  in  the 
smaller   collections    at    hand    and    the 
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greater  delay  in  securing  books,  but 
above  all  is  the  fact  that  all  the  people 
of  the  state  will  never  be  served  in  this 
way. 

The  ideal,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
be  city  and  county  libraries  supplying 
the  ordinary  book  demands  and  in  addi- 
tion, a  state  department  for  the  foster- 
ing of  these  libraries  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  book  collection  to  serve 
the    state    thru    these    larger    units    in 


supplying  books  of  limited  local  de- 
mand. 

Until  we  are  much  nearer  that  ideal 
in  our  county  systems,  state-wide  libra- 
ry service  will  continue  to  be  needed. 
With  adequate  support,  its  possibilities 
for  good  are  almost  unlimited. 

Let  us  therefore  pray  for  liberal- 
minded  and  broad-visioned  legislators 
who  shall  be  as  anxious  as  we  that  the 
state  shall  do  its  full  share  in  providing 
books  for  everybody.  *    . 


In  the  Letter  Box 


Wantedr— A  Better  Way 
My  dear  Editor: 

"I  am  all  at  sea  when  I  see  'See'  or 
'See  also' "  is  the  cry  of  many  a  stu- 
dent using  library  catalogs  or  library 
indexes.  Scarcely  a  one  of  them  knows 
how  to  proceed  when  he  or  she  meets 
those  mystic  symbols.  Only  the  other 
day,  a  girl  came  to  me  bringing  the 
Readers'  Guide,  and  pointing  to  the 
heading  "Philippine  Islands — Roads,  see 
Roads — Philippine  Islands,"— "What 
does  it  mean  ?"  asked  she — "Does  it  mean 
I  must  go  look  it  up  in  the  encyclo- 
pedia?" Another  girl  told  me  that  on 
looking  into  our  catalog  for  medieval 
history,  and  seeing  only  the  heading 
"Medieval  history,  see  History,  Medi- 
eval," she  gave  it  up  in  despair  and 
went  without  her  book.  Now  it  is  easy 
to  appreciate  that  these  two  symbols 
are  rather  indefinite  per  se  to  the  unin- 
itiated. Can  anything  be  done  to  make 
our  catalogs  better  fit  the  layman's  mind 
in  this  particular?  In  my  library  school 
we  used  the  symbols  "To  be  found  in 
this  catalog  under"  or  "To  be  found  also 
in  this  catalog  under."  Can't  such  an 
improvement  be  generally  made  or  some 
other  still  better  scheme  be  devised? 
Have  other  libraries  found  these  terms 
indefinite? 

Very  truly  yours, 

A  Reference  Librarian. 


One  Dollar  per  Capita 

The  Editor: 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in 
library  progress  taken  in  several  years 
was  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lution by  the  Council  of  the  American 
Library  Association  on  December  30, 
1921.  I  hope  you  will  print  the  reso- 
lution in  your  periodical  as  a  measur- 
ing stick  for  public  libraries  every- 
where. 

Carl  H.  Milam, 
Secretary. 

The  American  Library  Association  be- 
lieves that  $1  per  capita  of  the  population  of 
the  community  served  is  a  reasonable  mini- 
mum annual  revenue  for  the  library  in  a 
community  desiring  to  maintain  a  good 
modern  public  library  system  with  trained 
librarians. 

This  sum  should  cover  a  main  library 
with  reading  room  facilities,  branch  libraries 
and  reading  rooms  within  easy  reach  of  all 
the  people,  a  registration  of  card  holders 
equal  to  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  a  considerable  collection  of  the 
more  expensive  books  of  reference,  with  a 
home  use  of  about  five  volumes  per  capita 
per  year. 

This  allowance  of  per  capita  revenue  may 
need  modification  in  the  case  of  very  small 
or  very  large  communities,  or  communities 
which  are  otherwise  exceptional.  Small 
communities  may  often  obtain  increased 
library  service  for  the  same  expenditure 
per  capita  by  enlarging  the  area  of  adminis- 
tration. The  situation  in  large  communi- 
ties is  often  modified  by  the  presence  of 
good  endowed  libraries  free  for  public  use. 

Communities  desiring  their  libraries  to 
supply  these  needs  extensively  and  with  the 
highest  grade  of  trained  service,  will   find 
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it  necessary  to  provide  a  support  much 
larger  than  tlie  minimuni  of  $1  per  capita. 
This  should  cover  extension  work  sufficient 
to  bring  home  to  the  children,  the  foreign 
speaking  people,  business  men,  artisans,  ad- 
vanced students,  ptiblic  officials,  and  in  gen- 
eral all  classes  of  the  people  the  opportun- 
ities that  such  a  library  is  not  only  r^ady 
but  able  to  afford,  with  a  service  that  is 
administered  by  trained  librarians  having 
special  knowledge  in  their  particular  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  expected  that  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  at  some  later  meet- 
ing will  adopt  similar  resolutions  on 
library  revenues  for  high  school,  nor- 
mal school,  university  and  college  li- 
braries. 


Recruiting  for  Library  Work 
To  Every  Librarian,  Everywhere: 

The  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  recruit- 
ing and  other  recruiting  committees  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  see  that  librarian- 
ship  as  a  desirable  profession  is  brought 
to  .the  attention  of  educated  young  men 
and  women  who  are  adapted  to  it.  The 
best  recruiting  work,  however,  is  that 
done  by  the  individual  librarian  in 
talking  to  small  groups  of  students  or 
in  informal  conversation  with  his 
friends.  The  article  by  Mary  E.  Hazel- 
tine  on  "Recruiting  for  librarianship" 
in  the  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  for 
December  1921,  is  the  right  sort.  It  will 
suggest  ways  in  which  you  can  help. 
J.  J.  Jennings, 
Chairman,  A.  L.  A.  recruiting  committee. 


ciation,  dormant  for  years,  had  risen 
instantaneously  from  the  subconscious 
mind  and  sent  me  to  the  Encyclopedia 
of  freemasonry. 

Experiences  similar  to  this  are  com- 
mon to  reference  workers.  Yet  each 
one  leaves  us  wondering  of  what  stuflF 
the  mind  is  made,  and  what  is  the 
reason  for  these  resurrections  from  the 
dead  past.  Will  not  some  librarian 
who  is  a  student  of  psychology  please 
write  an  article  for  one  of  our  library 
periodicals  on  the  "Subconscious  mind 
and  its  activities  in  reference  work?" 
^Such  an  article  surely  would  have 
many  interested  readers. 

Mary  McClellan  Snushall, 
Reference  librarian. 
Public  library,  Lynn,  Mass. 

February  11,  1922. 


The  Reference  Instinct 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  that  came 
to  our  reference  department  for  in- 
formation about  Hiram  Abif,  I  found 
myself  consulting  the  Encyclopedia  of 
freemasonry,  in  which  was  found  a  full 
account.  This  is  a  book  seldom  con- 
sulted by  us,  and  therefore  rose  the 
question  why  I  had  gone  to  it. 

Suddenly  it  came  to  me  that,  as  a 
child  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  had  once 
heard  a  man  mention  Hiram  Abif. 
What  was  said  about  him  had  been 
forgotten,  but  I  did  remember  that  in 
some  way  his  name  had  been  asso- 
ciated with   freemasonry.     This  asso- 


Missing  Papers 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

The  General  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  has  published  a  fac- 
simile of  the  Detroit  Gazette,  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  the  state  of 
Michigan.  This  work  is  being  done 
for  subscribing  libraries,  reproducing 
the  file  owned  by  the  Burton  histor- 
ical collection,  of  the  Detroit  public 
library. 

This  file  lacks  the  issues  of  Decem- 
ber 19,  1823  (No.  335)  and  January  9, 
1824  (No.  338).  If  any  library  pos- 
sesses a  copy  of  these  two  numbers, 
may  we  not  have  information  of  it  in 
order  to  secure  a  negative  from  which 
we  can  make  prints  for  our  sub- 
scribers? 

In  reproducing  the  file  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Gazette  from  1787  to  1800,  which 
has  just  been  completed  for  the  siib- 
scribers,  we  were  able  to  supply  several 
numbers  missing  from  the  Lexington 
public  library  copy.  We  have  had  sim- 
ilar good  fortune  with  the  Detroit  Ga- 
zette, but  have  been  unable  to  locate  by 
correspondence  these  particular  numbers. 
Very  respectfully, 

Wm.  W.  Bishop, 

Librarian. 
University  of  Michigan. 
January  30,  1922. 
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Mending* 
It's  very  hard  to  understand 

(Altho  Vm  dull  I  know) 
Whymendinj^  books  is  drudgery 

As  many  deem  it  so. 

To  me  it  is  the  finest  game 

When  pages  fall  apart 
To  make  them  good  as  new  again; 

I  can  hardly  wait  to  start! 

Let  artists  paint  their  pictures 
While  I  daub  in  the  glue; 

For  art  shall  always  mean  to  me 
An  old  book  turned  out  new. 

Each  time  I  mend  King  Arthur 

I  see  the  children  smile 
To  find  their  hero  brought  to  life. 

Come,  let  us  mend  awhile! 

G.  F.  J. 


vide  just  as  many  as  will  be  used  for 
a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Promptness  in  returning  books,  by 
increasing  the  turn-over  may  easily  be 
equivalent  to  doubling  the  supply. 


The  City  library  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  prepared  an  attractive  slip 
to  put  into  books  which  are  delivered 
to  those  whb  have  their  names  on  the 
"reserve  list."  The  slip  bears  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Have  You  Waited  for  a  Book? 

The  accompanying  book  is  one  for 
which  other  readers  are  waiting.  They 
will  appreciate  your  consideration  if 
you  will  return  the  book  just  as  soon 
as  you  finish  it,  and  doubtless  by  re- 
turning their  books  promptly  will 
make  it  easier  for  you  to  get  the  book 
you  want. 

To  furnish  the  books  asked  for 
WHEN  they  are  asked  for,  is  the  Li- 
brary's constant  endeavor  and  hardest 
problem.  If  one  hundred  and  thirty 
readers — less  than  one  out  of  each 
thousand  of  population — want  an  ex- 
pensive new  book,  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible with  the  funds  available  to 
provide  them  all  with  the  same  book 
at  the  same  time.  The  library  buys 
extra  copies. liberally,  and  aims  to  pro- 


*In  answer  to  "Annie's  in  the  Library 
Mending  Books''  which  appeared  in  Public 
Libraries  for  January,  1922. 


Proportion  of  Men  and  Women  in 

In  answer  to  an-i«qtrti'y  sent  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  Headquarters  in  regard  to  the 
proportion  between  the  numbers  of 
men  and  women  engaged  in  library 
work,  a^  c!5lculation  of  the  individual 
member!  shows  that  791  are  men  and 
3597  are  women,  a  little  more  than 
four  times  as  many. 

Certification  in  California 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Certification  com- 
mittee of  the  California  library  asso- 
ciation held  in  January,  1922,  the  na- 
tional certification  scheme  presented 
by  Dr  Williamson  to  the  American 
Library  Association,  was  adopted  as 
the  certification  plan  for  California.  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
it  should  be  leniently  applied  to  those 
already  in  the  profession,  but  more 
strictly  adhered  to  for  those  just  en- 
tering library  work.  The  committee 
expects  to  have  the  application  blanks 
in  the  hands  of  California  librarians 
early  this  spring,  so  that  action  may  be 
taken  prior  to  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing. This  is  the  result  of  repeated 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  librarians  in 
California  to  standardize  library  serv- 
ice in  the  state.  In  1917,  a  tentative 
bill  was  drawn  up,  but  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature.  In  1919 
a  bill  was  introduced,  which,  however, 
failed  to  pass.  In  1921  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  try  state  legislation,  but 
to  first  adopt  a  voluntary  system  of 
certification  under  the  association.  It 
is  with  confidence,  therefore,  that  Cali- 
fornia librarians  look  forward  to  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  library  serv- 
ice thru  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
the  Committee  on  National  certifica- 
tion. E.  L.  C. 
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Worth  an  A.  L.  A.  Discussion 


ONE  of  the  most  highly  technical 
workers,  in  one  of  the  large  li- 
braries of  the  country,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  library  atmosphere  some 
time  ago,  expressed  the  following 
sentiments : 

"I  consider  Public  Libraries  valu- 
able and  have  rarely  felt  unsympa- 
thetic reactions  or  serious  reservations 
on  its  library  policies.  I  only  regret 
that  I  cannot  take  part.  It  is  true  that 
even  skimming  over  the  contents  has 
to  be  put  off  at  times,  but  neglect  to 
send  in  the  subscription  was  merely  an 
oversight. 

It  is  as  if  this  huge  creature  of  which 
we  are  part,  were  ever  growing  more 
and  farther-reaching  tentacles  to  draw 
in  matter  and  swallow  it  without  cor- 
responding development  of  its  organs 
of    assimilation.     In    fact,    energy    in 


other  directions  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely increased  at  the  expense  of  the 
digestive  apparatus.  Or,  changing  the 
metaphor,  the  plant  is  expanding  and 
taking  on  new  activities  without  spe- 
cial provision  or  new  equipment — on 
the  contrary,  in  addition  to  placing 
heavy  strain  on  the  existing  machinery 
"they"  economize  by  diluting  the  lu- 
bricating fluid  (debasing  the  medium  of 
compensation)  and  pay  no  heed  that 
under  the  circumstances  they  are  only 
able  to  replace  lost  or  broken  parts  by 
imitation  pieces  of  wood  painted  to 
look  like  iron.  Under  these  conditions 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  engineers 
and  machinists  to  look  up  and  around. 
They  are  kept  busy  to  keep  the  thing 
from  going  to  bits." 

There  must  be  a  way  out  of  such  an 
intolerable  situation.  Who  will  find  it? 


Honors  Fall  to  a  Librarian 


THE  recent  elevation  of  His  Emi- 
nence, Cardinal  Achille  Ratti,  to 
be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  as  Pope  Piux  XI  is  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  world  from 
many  different  angles,  religious,  civil  and 
political.    To  the  library  craft,  it  is  of 


special  interest  from  the  fact  that  for 
more  than  30  years  in  earlier  days  he 
rendered  very  valuable  and  highly  ap- 
preciated service  as  a  reference  li- 
brarian, both  in  Milan  and  at  the 
Vatican  library  in  Rome. 
He  became  librarian  of  the  Ambrosi- 
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ana  library  of  Milan  in  1888  and  re- 
mained there  for  20  years  eventually  be- 
coming its  head.  He  later  took  charge 
of  the  special  manuscript  departments  of 
the  Vatican  library  in  R'ome,  becoming 
Prefect  of  the  library  in  1914. 

He  was  not  only  personally  interested 
in  the  preservation,  arrangement  arid 
availability  of  the  documents  of  the 
Vatican  library,  particularly,  but  he 
was  noted  for  his  courteous  interest  in 
those  who  visited  the  library  with  a 
serious  purpose,  and  was  indefatigable 
in  placing  at  their  service  his  wide 
knowledge     and     keen     interest,     and 


sharing  with  them  his  almost  affec- 
tionate regard  for  the  treasures  under 
his  charge. 

As  one  recalls  the  complimentary  re- 
marks concerning  the  spirit  of  service 
in  the  Vatican  library  thru  the  courtesy 
of  Prefect  Ratti,  one  has  added  pleas- 
ure in  contemplating  the  honor  which 
crowns  his  life.  Of  course,  librarians 
generally  cannot  be  moved  by  any 
thought  of  similar  reward  crowning 
their  efforts,  and  yet,  one  is  glad  to 
know  that  such  eventuality  crowns  the 
life  of  at  least  one  person  who  was  a 
faithful  librarian. 


The  Middle-West  to  the  Fore! 


THERE  are  still  some  people  who 
feel  that  the  center  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  at  least  from  a  library 
standpoint,  is  somewhere  east  of  Buf- 
falo. And  to  prove  their  case  these 
people  point  to  the  attendance  at  A.  L. 
A.  conferences  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

The  Asbury  Park  conference  in  1916 
attracted  1386  persons  and  the  Swamp- 
scott  meeting  last  year  reached  the 
high-water  mark  of  1899;  while  at  the 
conferences  in  (or  near)  the  Middle- 
West  the  attendance  has  never  reached 
1000.  In  answer  it  may  be  stated  that 
there  has  not  been  a  real  Middle- West- 
em  meeting  for  many  years. 

This  year's  meeting  at  Detroit  of- 
fers an  opportunity  to  librarians  and 
trustees  west  of  the  Alleghenys  to 
prove  that  they  are,  after  all,  rather 
numerous.  Chicago  should  send  an- 
other banner  delegation  from  the  large 
staffs  of  its  several  large  libraries. 
Toronto,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo, 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Louisville,  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee  and  the  Twin  Cities 
will  find  it  easier  to  attend  the  meeting 


this  year  than  at  any  time  for  several 
years,  and  the  distances  are  not  great 
from  the  large  cities  of  the  east. 

Some  persons  are  prejudiced  against 
a  city  conference,  but  the  attractions 
of  the  magnificent  new  building  at  De- 
troit and  of  the  city  itself,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan with  its  new  library  building,  and 
the  nearness  of  Detroit  to  most  attrac- 
tive vacation  land  will  undoubtedly 
make  the  1922  conference  a  big  one. 

Indications  are  that  the  days  of  the 
conference  will,  as  usual,  be  over- 
crowded and  that  there  will  be  too 
many  meetings  to  be  attended  and  too 
many  good  speeches  to  be  listened  to. 
On  the  other  hand  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncements indicate  that  the  general 
sessions  are  to  be  devoted  in  large 
measure  to  brief  addresses  and  open 
discussion  rather  than  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  formal  papers. 

Then  it's  the  Middle-West  to  the 
fore,  this  year  in  numbers !  There  can 
be  no  question  of  quality! 
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Children's 

THE  BOOKMAN  for  February  is 
opened  by  the  editor  of  that  de- 
lectable and  highly-keyed  periodi- 
cal, Mr  John  Farrar,  with  a  somewhat 
querulous  diatribe  in  answer  to  the  never- 
ending,  never-beginning  for  that  matter, 
question.  What  do  American  children 
read?  He  tells  his  readers  that  he  "had 
long  suspected  that  neither  the  average 
librarian  nor  the  average  school  teacher 
employed  great  subtlety  in  the  steering 
of  child  intelligence  toward  better 
books  for  each  child."  So  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  age-old  way,  to  ask  a 
lot  of  boys  and  girls  to  tell  what 
"Books  I  like  to  read." 

The  story  by  J.  F.  has  nothing  that 
will  be  new  to  children's  librarians  and 
the  article  is  only  remarkable  for  the 
effort,  more  apparent  than  anything  in 
its  three  page  length,  to  "stir  up  the  ani- 
mals," without  really  doing  anyone  an 


Reading 

injustice.  He  finds  it  astonishing  that 
"as  far  as  prose  is  concerned,  the 
American  child  reads  with  creditable 
intelligence  and  discretion." 

He  offers  what  he  calls  a  "sad  list," 
four  names,  of  favorite  poetry — Long- 
fellow, Riley,  Whittier,  Stevenson. 
Just  what  is  meant  does  not  appear. 
(One  hopes  that  the  kiddies  will  not 
see  "Mountains  at  Sunset,"*  at  least!) 

Mr  Farrar  thinks  "all  this  seems  in- 
teresting and  valuable."  Well,  not 
generally  speaking! 

However,  another  department  is  to 
be  added  to  the  multitudinous,  multi- 
colored, multi-plied  number  already 
presented  by  The  Bookman,  "and  here 
children  who  like  to  read  and  who  en- 
joy writing,"  are  to  have  an  inning. 
Then  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see! 


*The  Bookman  for  February. 


As  It  Is  in  England 


It  has  become  something  of  the  cus- 
tom in  England  for  public  libraries  to 
advertise  for  applicants  when  a  va- 
cancy occurs  in  the  staff  of  the  library, 
particularly  when  seeking  a  chief  li- 
brarian. The  salary  that  is  to  be  paid 
is  also  stated.  There  is  a  very  definite 
movement  among  the  better  class  of 
librarians  to  bring  about  more  reason- 
able recognition  of  the  ability  of  those 
who  are  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
libraries  than  is  measured  by  the  sal- 
aries offered.  A  recent  editorial  in  The 
Library  Assistant  states : 

It  is  evident  that  the  ancient  city  of 
Winchester  does  not  attach  very  much  im- 
portance to  the  public  library  or  the  holder 
of  the  office  of  librarian,  or  it  would  not 
presume   to  advertise    for   one   who   is    ex- 


pected to  be  "experienced,"  at  the  paltry  salary 
of  £250  per  annum.  As  if  this  in  itself 
were  not  bad  enough,  the  advertisement  de- 
clares that  if  the  person  appointed  be  a 
woman,  it  will  be  only  i200. 

The  Library  Assistant  also  quotes  an 
editorial  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Li- 
brary World  which  states  that  "the  li- 
brary service  appeals  very  strongly  to 
women,  and,  on  the  contrary,  very  lit- 
tle to  m.en  of  the  more  able  sort.  As 
in  America,  the  best  men  are  not  en- 
tering the  library  profession,"  and 
after  explaining  this  as  a  matter  of 
salary,  concludes  by  saying  that  "some 
of  us  are  not  made  more  contented 
with  our  lot  by  this  little  inference 
that  we  are  not  amongst  the  'best  men' 
or  those  'of  the  more  able  sort.' " 
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Is  Librarianship  a  Worthy  Calling 
Peoria 

The  Board  of  Library  Directors  of 
the  Public  library  of  Peoria  has  been 
giving  very  serious  and  thoro  study 
to  the  library  situation  in  that  town, 
making  comparisons  of  its  progress 
and  the  needs  of  the  institution  with 
other  public  libraries  in  towns  of  like 
conditions  thruout  the  country. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
expresses  himself  as  follows : 

"This  is  the  most  engaging  propo- 
sition I  have  ever  investigated.  I  do 
not  understand  why  more  people  are 
not  interested  in  the  great  field  of  li- 
brary service.  Certainly  no  man  can 
be  of  more  value  to  his  community 
than  he  who  is  the  means  of  develop- 
ing a  good  library  system  for  that 
community." 

The  Board  is  unanimous  in  its  de- 
cision to  obtain  a  real  librarian  of  high 
qualifications  and  is  prepared  to  pay  a 
satisfactory  salary  to  obtain  some  one 
to  whom  they  can  entrust  the  great 
work  that  they  see  to  be  done.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  librarians  of  ability 
and  ambition  will  make  application 
and  that  the  excuse  offered  by  St.  Paul 
for  going  outside  the  profession  for  a 
librarian,  that  "no  first-class  librarian 
was  obtainable  at  the  salary,"  will  not 
apply  to  the  Peoria  situation. 
St  Paul 

Notwithstanding  a  protest  from 
more  than  a  thousand  of  citizens  of 
St.  Paul,  an  appeal  by  library  workers 
of  the  city,  and  members  of  the  facul- 
ties of  various  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  the  vicinity,  the  appointment  of 
a  non-librarian  applicant  to  the  posi- 
tion of  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
of  St.  Paul  was  accomplished.  The 
appointment  seems  to  have  been  made 
thru  the  desire  of  the  commissioner  in 
charge,  tho,  of  course,  in  an  instance 
of  this  kind,  it  is  not  supposed  that 
one  man  carries  the  balance  of  power, 
and  so  others  charged  with  similar  re- 
sponsibility are  involved  in  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Webster  Wheelock,  said  to  be  a  "con- 


structive man  with  progressive  ideas," 
but  with  no  previous  knowledge  or  in- 
terest in  library  service,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian.  The  Daily  News  in 
commenting  on  the  matter  says  that 
while  in  his  particular  line  of  business 
(insurance)  Mr  Wheelock  is  said  to  be 
an  excellent  executive,  no  efficient 
business  corporation  or  professional 
association  or  other  live  enterprise 
would  put  at  its  head  a  man  who  had 
not  had  years  of  practical  experience. 
The  situation  is  one  that  may  well 
be  embarrassing.  The  staflf  which  has 
been  built  up  with  extreme  care  as  to 
educational  and  professional  knowl- 
edge and  fitness  for  public  service  is 
now  to  be  directed  by  one  who  in  no  wise 
shares  any  of  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  the  staff  and  who,  in  order 
to  render  professional  service  at  all, 
must  spend  a  good  deal  of  the  time  for 
which  he  is  paid  by  the  city,  in  learn- 
ing to  do  the  city's  work. 

One's  gift  to  the  world 
A  note  in  Connecticut  Schools  for  De- 
cember, 1921,  in  speaking  of  the  death 
of  a  well  beloved  teacher,  paid  a  tribute 
which  is  most  inspiring  as  well  as  il- 
luminating: "She  had  never  had  a 
g^eat  deal  of  money  nor  a  great  deal 
of  time,  but  the  world  is  a  better  place 
because  of  her  generosity.  It  wasn't 
what  she  gave,  but  the  way  she  gave 
it." 

The  article  concludes  with  an  apos- 
trophe to  teachers  generally  which  is 
just  as  applicable  to  Hbrarians  and 
their  work.  Paraphrased  it  might  read 
as  follows: 

The  library  profession  is  primarily  a  giv- 
ing profession.  If  a  librarian  has  nothing  to 
give  or  does  not  know  how  to  give  it,  he 
is  not  really  a  librarian  at  all.  He  may  be 
a  storehouse  of  valuable  information  or  a 
theorist  of  parts,  but  he  is  not  a  teacher. 
If  he  cannot  bridge  the  space  between  the 
public  and  himself,  he  cannot  help. 

The  way  in  which  he  bridges  this  space  is 
the  measure  of  his  success  in  his  profession. 
One  sees,  from  time  to  time,  librarians  with 
sour  faces  and  unyielding  demeanor.  These 
are  the  unwilling  givers;  the  misers  of  the 
profession.  How  does  the  successful  librarian 
give?  Willingly;  dynamically;  as  if  he  loved 
it.     He  not  only  gives;  he  gives  magnificently. 
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A.  L.  A.  Meeting,  1922 

Plans  for  the  Detroit  conference  of 
the  American  Library  Association, 
June  26-July  1,  are  well  under  way. 

The  first  general  session  will  be  held 
on  Monday  evening,  June  26.  It  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  greetings 
from  Mayor  James  Couzens  and  Hon- 
orable John  C.  Lodge,  president  of  the 
Common  Council.  President  M.  L. 
Burton  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  consented  to  make  an  address  and 
there  will  be  the  presidential  address 
by  Azariah  S.  Root.  This  program 
will  be  followed  by  a  reception. 

The  second  general  session  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  morning  and  the  sub- 
ject will  he  A.  L.  A.  Publications,  with 
talks  on  the  policy  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in 
the  field  of  publications,  suggestions 
as  to  publications  which  are  needed 
and  general  discussion  as  to  the  value 
of  A.  L.  A.  publications  from  the  stand- 
point of  librarians  in  all  sorts  of  li- 
braries. 

The  third  general  session  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  recruiting  for 
library  service.  It  is  expected  that 
brief  addresses  will  be  made  by  per- 
sons representing  all  kinds  of  library 
work  and  that  there  will  be  a  general 
discussion  of  the  needs  in  general  and 
special  library  work  and  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  persons  of  ability  may  be 
induced  to  enter  the  profession. 

The  fourth  general  session,  Friday 
morning,  has  not  yet  been  worked  out 
in  detail. 

The  fifth  and  last  general  session  will 
be  devoted  to  the  individual's  respon- 
sibility to  his  profession  with  one  or 
two  brief  addresses  and  many  short 
talks. 

A.  L.  A.  Council  meetings  are  tenta- 
tively planned  for  Monday  afternoon, 
June  26,  and  Wednesday  evening, 
June  28,  and  it  is  expected  that  both 
of  these  meetings  will  be  devoted  to 
discussions  of,  and  possible  action  on, 
the  recommendations  of  important'  A. 
L.  A.  committee  reports. 

From  one  to  four  meetings  each  are 


being  planned  by  the  following  asso- 
ciations, sections  and  groups: 

American  association  of  law  libraries 

National  association  of  state  libraries 

League  of  library  commissions 

Special  Libraries  association 

Bibliographical  society  of  Anjerica 

Michigan   State  library  association 

Association  of  American   library   schools 

Library  workers  association 

College   and  reference   section 

Trustees   section 

Catalog  section 

Children's  Librarians  section 

Professional  Training  section 

Agricultural  Libraries  section 

School    Libraries   section 

Lending   section 

Public   Documents  round-table 

Round-Table  on  work  with  foreign  born 

Small    Libraries   round-table 

Training  Class  instructors 

Librarians  of  religion  and  theology. 

Thursday,  June  28,  is  a  day  of  recrea- 
tion. A  visit  to  Ann  Arbor  has  been 
planned.  It  is  expected  that  a  special 
train  will  leave  Detroit  for  Ann  Arbor 
in  the  morning.  A  complimentary 
luncheon  will  be  served  to  all  the 
guests  at  the  University  Union  on  the 
campus.  There  will  be  brief  after- 
luncheon  talks  by  University  people 
and  two  hours  will  be  spent  in  visiting 
the  University  library  and  campus. 
The  special  train  is  scheduled  to  leave 
Ann  Arbor  about  4:30.  Dinner  meet- 
ings of  library  schools  and  other 
groups  will  be  held  in  Detroit  on 
Thursday  evening.  A  few  other  meet- 
ings will  also  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening. 

A  boat  ride  up  the  Detroit  river  to 
Lake  St.  Clair  is  planned  for  Friday 
evening.  A  large  ferry  boat  capable  of 
accommodating  2000  persons  will  be 
provided  and  it  is  expected  that  the  lo- 
cal and  entertainment  committees  will 
provide  a  variety  of  entertainment  on 
that  occasion,  including  perhaps  one- 
act  plays,  dancing  and  music. 

The  post-conference  trip  has  not  yet 
been  arranged  for,  but  the  Travel  com- 
mittee promises  something  unusually 
interesting. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Statler  where  accommodations  for  ap- 
proximately 800  members  will  be  avail- 
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able.  Other  hotels  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  are:  Wolverine,  TuUer, 
Charlevoix,  Addison,  Cadillac,  Shelby, 
Norton,  Lenox  and  Madison.  Single 
rooms  in  the  headquarters  hotel,  all 
with  bath,  range  from  $3  up.  Double 
rooms,  $5  up.  In  the  other  hotels  the 
prices  range  from  $2  up.  Reservations 
should  be  made  at  once,  as  the  hotels 
in  Detroit  are  likely  to  be  crowded  at 
the  time  of  the  conference. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  make  definite 
announcements  about  railroad  rates, 
but  the  Travel  committee  hopes  to  be 
able  to  offer  something  less  than  the 
regular  fare. 

C.  H.  Milam. 


Nominating  Conunittee's  Report 

The  new  A.  L.  A.  constitution  pro- 
vides that  at  least  three  sets  of  names 
shall  be  presented  by  the  nominating 
conunittee  for  officers  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
From  these,  the  membership  is  to  make 
a  selection  for  the  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year".  The  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin,  Janu- 
ary, 1922,  presents  the  following: 

The  undersigned  Committee  on  nominations, 
American  Library  Association,  begs  leave  to 
report  unanimously  the  following  nominations 
for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President 

Belden,  C.  F.  D. 

Jennings,  Judson  T. 

ICeogh,  Andrew. 
First  vice-president 

Utley,  George  B. 

Rathbone,   Josephine   A. 

Strohm,  Adam. 
Second  vice-president 

Rose,  Grace. 

Moore,  Annie  C. 

Wyer,  Malcolm  G. 
Treasurer 

Tweedell,  Edward  D. 

Krause,  Louise  B. 

Koch,  Theodore  W. 
Executive  Board 

Bishop,  W.  W. 

Hadley,  Gialmers. 

Hopper,  Franklin  F. 

Hyde,  Jr.,  Dorsey  W. 

Wyer,  J.  L 

Hitchler,   Theresa. 

Marvin,  Cornelia. 

Donnelly,  June  R. 

Watson.  William  R. 


Council 

Dudgeon,  Matthew  S. 
Gerould,  James  T. 
Guerrier,  Edith. 
Mulheron,  Anne  M. 
Barr,  Charles  J. 
Brown,  Charles  H. 
Browning,  Earl  W. 
Compton,  C.  H. 
Greene,  Charles  S. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hazeltine,  Alice  L 
Hirshberg,  Herbert  S. 
Doren,  Electra  C. 
Lester,  Clarence  B. 
Lowe,  John  A. 
Lydenberg,  H.  M. 
McCollough,  Ethel  F. 
MacDonald,  Anna  A. 
Rush,  Charles  E. 
Small,  A.  J. 
Thompson,  C.  Seymour. 
Webster,  Caroline. 
Wood,  Harriet  A. 
Drake,  Jeannette  M. 
Clark,  George  T. 
Leupp,  Harold  L. 
Reece,  Ernest  J. 
Vitz,  C.  P.  P. 
Wilson,  Martha. 
Johnston,  Esther. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Chairman 

Edna  M.  Sanderson 

Milton  J.  Ferguson 

Linda  A.  Eastman 

Edward  F.  Stevens 


Libraries  as  Viewed  by  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioners of  Education 

At  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Public  library  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Dr  J.  J.  Tigert,  spoke  on 
"The  function  of  the  public  library  in 
a  democracy."  He  traced  the  attitude 
of  the  various  commissioners  toward 
the  development  of  library  work  and 
closed  by  expressing  his  own  high 
opinion  in  regard  to  it. 

He  recalled  the  fact  that  Henry  Bar- 
nard, the  first  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  thought  the  public  library 
service  was  just  as  fundamental  to  the 
success  of  representative  government 
as  the  system  of  public  schools.  The 
second  commissioner,  Gen  John  Eaton 
of  Indiana,  was  also  a  believer  in  the 
public  library  and  his  eflforts  in  behalf 
of   libraries    reflected   credit   on   what 
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they  accomplished  both  locally  and 
nationally.  Dr  W.  T.  Harris,  like  Dr 
Barnard,  was  one  of  the  real  pillars 
of  library  development  in  the  early 
days  and  until  his  death,  near  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  could  be 
counted  on  for  any  assistance  that  his 
office,  his  staflF  or  his  personal  effort 
could  furnish.  Dr  Harris  used  his  in- 
fluence for  the  organization  of  the  li- 
brary department  in  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Buf- 
falo in  1896.  His  successor,  Dr  E.  E. 
Brown  was  interested  in  libraries,  hav- 
ing said  at  one  time,  "At  20  libraries, 
east  and  west,  I  have  received  number- 
less courtesies,  which  have  aroused  in 
me  the  highest  admiration-  for  the  new 
American  librarian — both  type  and  in- 
dividual." Dr  P.  P.  Claxton,  Dr  Ti- 
gert's  immediate  predecessor  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  development 
of  libraries  for  rural  communities,  and 
this  movement  owes  its  first  great  im- 
pulse to  the  support  and  advocacy  of 
Dr  Claxton. 

Dr  Tigert  then  proceeded  to  express 
his  own  idea  of  the  function  of  the 
public  library  in  a  democracy.  He 
prophesied  that  the  libraries  of  the 
future  would  have  a  far  greater  part 
in  the  educational  program  of  the 
country  than  they  have  had  in  the  past. 
Dr  Tigert  was  very  explicit  in  his 
statement  that  the  public  library  as  an 
institution  was  a  provision  for  con- 
tinued education  in  the  democracy 
after  the  formal  school  age  had  passed. 
He  closed  by  saying  that  "the  libra- 
rian's task  is  perplexing,  difficult  and 
baffling,  but  its  right  performance 
means  developing  citizenship,  shaping 
character  and  forming  habits." 

"When  one  considers  education  in 
its  broad  and  proper  connotation,  in 
its  effort  to  produce  intelligent  right- 
minded  and  right-acting  citizens,  he 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  library  is 
as  truly  educational  as  the  school  and 
to  recognize  in  the  library  which  is 
free  and  public,  an  agency  which  aids, 
supplements,  and  extends  the  work  of 
the  public  schools." 


An  Important  Movement 

A  protest  against  unfair  discrimina- 
tion in  that  they  are  the  only  class  of 
employes  remunerated  by  the  city  of 
New  York  to  whom  pension  privileges 
are  not  extended,  was  made  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  librarians  of  Queens 
Borough  public  library.  It  was  noted 
that  while  librarians  are  among  tiie 
poorest  paid  of  city  employees,  they 
have  not  been  pensioned,  altho  practi- 
cally all  city  and  state  employees  are 
enjoying  such  benefits. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
the  effect  that  "the  librarians  petition 
all  members  of  the  legislature  from 
New  York  city,  also  civic  associations, 
community  councils  and  citizens  who 
believe  in  the  spirit  of  fairness,  to  sup- 
port any  just  measure  during  the 
present  session  of  the  legislature  which 
will  give  librarians  the  same  privilege 
in  regard  to  old  age  pensions  as  are 
enjoyed  by  all  other  classes  of  em- 
ployees who  receive  their  compensa- 
tion from  the  city." 

4k      4k      ♦      ♦       ♦ 

A  protest  is  being  made  among  the 
employes  of  the  Public  library  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  over  the  salaries. 
It  is  contended  that  after  years  of 
preparation  for  their  work  and  years 
of  experience  they  are  unable  to  live 
on  the  salaries  they  are  paid.  They 
maintain  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
library's  employes  have  persons  de- 
pendent or  partially  dependent  upon 
them  and  that  68  per  cent  are 
forced  to  do  extra  work  in  or- 
der to  make  ends  meet.  Only  11 
per  cent  have  provided  for  emergen- 
cies, such  as  doctor  bills,  dental  work, 
etc.  Such  as  have  had  illness  are 
forced  to  carry  a  debt  which  they  arc 
unable  to  meet  out  of  their  salaries; 
38  per  cent  are  in  actual  debt. 

The  plea  is  therefore  made  by  the 
employes  for  the  passage  of  the  re- 
classification bill  designed  to  provide 
fair  salaries.  This  legislation  has  been 
promised  by  Congress  for  several  years 
but  still  "hangs  fire."    In  a  letter  send- 
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ing  this  statement  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  librarians  outside  of  Wash- 
ington City  might  help  in  creating  a 
better  spirit  toward  the  library  em- 
ployes by  interesting  the  various  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  their  districts  in 
the  plight  of  the  Washington  libra- 
rians. The  pending  district  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  fiscal  year  makes  no 
provision  to  relieve  the  salary  situation. 


The  Library  Problem* 

There  will  always  remain,  however,  the 
almost  insoluble  problem  presented  by  the 
increasing  flood  of  printed  books  and  peri- 
odicals. Should  production  go  on  at  the 
present  rate  it  seems  quite  clear  that  in  a 
hundred  years'  time  it  will  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  Columbia  University  to  provide 
either  the  money  or  the  space  to  maintain 
a  library  that  shall  contain  everything  for 
which  demand  is  made.  Something,  perhaps 
much,  could  be  accomplished  if  the  chief 
universities  and  public  libraries  would  join 
together  in  a  pl>an  for  co-operation  that 
would  assign  to  but  one  library  of  the  co- 
operation group  the  task  of  buying  rare, 
costly  or  unusual  books  in  a  given  iield.  But 
even  were  this  done,  a  problem  of  no  small 
magnitude  would  remain  to  be  solved.  Those 
who  organize  and  conduct  the  work  of  re- 
search wish  to  have  everything  that  is 
printed  in  a  given  field  of  inquiry  pass  under 
their  own  eyes  or  those  of  their  students. 
The  cost  of  this,  already  great,  will  one  day 
become  colossal,  particularly  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  mtich  of  this  matter  is  so 
inconsequent  that  it  is  never  referred  to  a 
second  time.  Modern  man  has  an  almost 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  printed  page, 
which  causes  him  to  give  an  amount  of  at- 
tention to  the  printed  word  that  it  would 
not  occur  to  him  to  give  were  the  same  word 
only  spoken.  The  piling  up  of  great  collec- 
tions of  useless  books  goes  on,  and  yet  no 
one  is  apparently  wise  enough  to  say  which 
of  these  may  safely  be  discarded  as  likely 
never  to  be  called  for  again.  The  question 
of  library  growth  and  library  administration 
has  its  practical  aspects,  which  must  sooner 
or  later  be  faced,  no  matter  how  great  their 
difficulties.  « 


The  Open  Shelf  for  January,  1922, 
opens  with  a  dissertation  on  "columns" 
that  is  most  entertaining.  An  inclos- 
ure  that  is  valuable  for  many  purposes 
is  a  list,  "100  good  novels." 


♦From  the  annual  report  (1921),  of  the 
president  of  Columbia  university,  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 


Examples  of  Changed  Titles 

Supplied  by  catalog  department,  Brookljm 
public  library. 

Bailey,  Edgar  Henry  Sununerfield.  Source, 
chemistry  and  use  of  food  products.  Phil 
P.Blakiston's  son  &  co.    cl914. 

Ed.  2  rev.  pub.  under  title  Food  products, 
their   source,   chemistry   and   use.     cl921. 

Beard,  Daniel  Carter.  American  boys'  book 
of  wild  animals.  Phil.Lippincott,1921. 
C07-21. 

Formerly  pub.  in  1907  and  1910  by  Moffat, 
Yard  &  co.  under  the  title  of  Animal  book 
and  campfire  stories. 

Brownlee,  Rasrmond  Bedell,  and  others. 
Elementary  principles  of  chemistry.  Bost. 
Ginn.  cl921. 

Previous  editions  have  title  First  princi- 
ples of  chemistry. 

Freeman,  Frederick.  Yaradee;  a  plea  for 
Africa.     Phil.  Whetham,  1836. 

Same  book  pub.  under  titles  A  Plea  for 
Africa;  and,  Africa's  redemption. 

Gibson,  Wilfred  Wilson.  Hill-tracks.  N.Y. 
Macmillan  co.l918. 

English  edition  has  title  Whin. 

Grantham,  Frederick  William.  Book  of  life 
and   death.      Lond.Lane,1921. 

Rev.  &  enl.  edition  of  his  Life,  ideals  and 
death,  pub.  in  1913. 

Hamsun,  Knut.  Moth  wise.  Lond.Gylden- 
dal,1921. 

Same  book  trans,  under  title  Dreamers. 
N.Y.Knopf,1921. 

Hildreth,  Richard.  Memoirs  of  Archy  Moore, 
(pseud.)  Ed.  2.  2v.  in  1,  123-1  ISp.D. 
Bost.Munroe,1839c37. 

Different  editions  of  this  work  pub.  under 
titles:  Archy  Moore,  the  white  slave;  The 
Slave  or,  Memoirs  of  Archy  Moore;  The 
White  slave,  another  picture  of  slave  life 
in  America;  The  White  slave,  or,  Memoirs 
of  a  fugitive. 

Hodgman,  Rev.  Stephen  Alexander.  Great 
republic  judged,  but  not  destroyed.  N.Y. 
Craighead,printer,1865. 

First  published  anonymously,  N.Y.1864, 
under  title  The  Nation's  sin  and  punish- 
ment. 

King,  Ulysses  Grant.  Mental  evolution. 
Bost.Roxburgh  pub.co.cl921. 

Same  book  pub.  under  title  The  Higher 
evolution. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright,  ed.  After  school 
library.     Phil.  After   school   club,cl909. 

Also  pub.  New  York,  1909,  under  title 
Young  folks'  treasury. 
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Markfaam,  Violet   R.     Woman's  watch  on 

the  Rhine.     Lond.Hodder,1921. 

Same  book  pub.  under  title  Watching  on 
the  Rhine.    N.Y.Doran.cl921. 

McKinley,  Albert  Edward,  Coulomb,  C.  A. 
and  Gerson,  A.  J.     School  history  of  the 
great   war.     N.Y.Amer.bk.co.cl918. 
A  rev.  edition  pub.  later  under  title  World 

war,    a    school    history    of    the    great    war. 

N.Y.Amer.bk.co.cl918-19. 

Monckton,  Charles  Arthur  Whitmorc.  Some 
experiences    of    a    New    Guinea    resident 
magistrate.    Lond.Lane,1921. 
Same  book  pub.  under  title  Taming  New 

Guinea;  some  experiences  of  a  New  Guinea 

resident   magistrate. 

Outwater,  H.  G.  Designs  for  American 
homes;  designs  by  C.  M.  Noble  and  draw- 
ings by  H.  R.  Shurtleff.  N.Y.Dodd.l921 
clS^21. 

Enlarged  edition  of  Architectural  corpor- 
ation, New  York.  Designs  for  American 
homes,  v.l. 

Paine,  Albert  Bigelow.  Ship-dwellers;  a 
story  of  a  happy  cruise.  N.Y.Harper,1910. 
Pub.   later   under   title   The   Lure   of   the 

Mediterranean;  the  ship  dwellers,  a  story  of 

a  happy  cruise. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis  Balfour.  David 
Balfour. 

Same  book  pub.  under  title  Catriona. 
Sequel  to  Kidnapped. 

Strceter,  Rev.  Burnett  Hillman  and  Ap- 
pasamy,  A.  J.  (The)  Sadhu.  Lond.Mac- 
millan,1921. 

Same  book  pub.  under  title  The  Message 
of  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Mary  Augusta  (Arnold).  Test- 
ing of  Diana  Mallory.  N.Y.Harper,1908. 
Same   book   published    under   title    Diana 

Mallory.      Lond.Smith,1908. 

Wells,  Horace  Lemuel.  Chemical  calcula- 
tion tables,  for  laboratory  use.  Ed.  2 
rev.     1920c03-19. 

Revision  and  modification  of  my  "Tables 
for    chemical    calculations."      Pref. 


We  get  no  good 
By  being  ungenerous,  even  to  a  book 
And  calculating  profits— so  much  help 
By  so  much  reading.     It  is  rather  when 
We     gloriously     forget     ourselves     and 

plunge 
Soul-forward,  headlong  into  a  book's  pro- 
found 
Impassion    for    its    beauty    and    salt    of 

truth 
'Tis  then  we  get  the  right  good  from  a 
book. — B  ro  wn  ing. 


What  Figures  Show 

Questions  frequently  asked  by  city 
officials  when  the  annual  report  and 
budget  requests  are  made  are:  What 
part  of  the  population  are  library  card 
holders? — What  is  the  relation  between 
the  total  population  and  the  total  cir- 
culation?— What  proportion  of  the  to- 
tal circulation  is  adult  fiction? — How 
do  these  statistics  compare  with  other 
cities  in  the  same  class  ? 

Such  questions  are  very  difficult  to 
answer  with  absolute  correctness  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  library  rules 
for  counting  statistics.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  percentage  of  card 
holders  because  of  the  difference  in  pe- 
riods of  registration.  Obviously  a  li- 
brary which  registers  on  a  three-year 
period  has  more  active  cards  than  one 
which  has  a  five-year  period. 

Notwithstanding  these  variations  an 
approximate  estimate  of  how  the  li- 
brary ranks  with  others  may  be  made 
from  statistics  compiled  according  to 
the  A.  L.  A.  form. 

The  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
of  Evanston,  Illinois,  Miss  Ida  F. 
Wright,  in  response  to  a  request  of  the 
mayor,  has  compiled  statistics  of  19 
cities  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
having  a  population  from  30,000  to 
55,000  inhabitants. 

Some  library  statistics 

PeroenUce       Hooa     Proportloa 

of  card  um  of      adult  Ac- 

holders  to     books  per  tloatotoUl 

populatloD  Inhabitant  cireulatian 

Bloominglon,  111 37.3  5.9  A&J 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa... 31.9  5.8  34.3 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.. 28.0  5.9  23.0 

Decatur,  111 24.6  4.7  52.3 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 22.6  2.8  33.3 

Evanston,  111 42.0  6.2  43.3 

Galesburg,  111 29.0  5.2  48.0 

Green  Bay,  Wis laS  2.8  47.1 

Jackson,   Mich 28.0  4.2  53.0 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 20.5  4.3  37.0 

Maiden,  Mass 26.5  6.0  41.0 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.32.8  4.1  43.9 

Newton,  Mass 36.0  7.2  50.0 

Oak  Park.  Ill 36.0  5.9  46.5 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. . .  13.9  4.0  35.1 

Quincy,  Mass 26.3  6.0  38.3 

Racine,  Wis 25.5  4.9  36.1 

Superior,  Wis 32.3  5.4  39.6 

Waltham,  Mass 23.5  5.0  52.0 
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A  comparison  of  the  statistics  shows 
that  the  average  number  of  books  read 
per  inhabitant  last  year  was  4.9.  Evan- 
ston's  reading  of  public  library  books 
makes  each  man,  woman  and  child  re- 
sponsible for  6.8  books  read  during 
1921. 

In  looking  over  library  reports  often- 
times a  little  doubt  arises  as  to  just 
the  basis  of  calculation  on  which  re- 
sults are  obtained,  for  instance  the  re- 
lation between  the  population  of  the 
city,  the  number  of  card-holders  and 
the  number  of  books  issued  from  the 
Hbrary.  When  a  city  has  a  population 
of  less  than  30,000  and  a  circulation  of 
over  350,000  books,  one  wishes  that 
the  number  of  card-holders  had  been 
included  in  the  report. 


A  Notable  Gift 


The  city  of  Minneapolis  has  enjoyed 
for  many  years  the  benefit  of  a  won- 
derful art  collection  thru  the  kind- 
ness of  one  of  its  citizens,  Mr  T.  B. 
Walker. 

Mr  Walker  has  a  marvelous  art  col- 
lection and  from  time  to  time  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  Public  library 
collection  until  all  available  space  has 
been  occupied.  About  two  years  ago, 
Mr  Walker  offered  to  the  city  his  en- 
tire art  collection  valued  at  $10,000,000, 
with  the  offer,  also,  to  deed  to  the  city 
certain  property  which  he  owned  if  the 
city  would  finance  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  for  the  extension  of  the 
library  and  to  house  the  art  collection. 
The  proposed  building  would  cost 
about  $1,000,000. 

The  first  issue  of  bonds  for  $250,000 
towards  the  purpose,  was  authorized 
two  years  ago,  with  the  second  issue 
to  follow  at  this  time.  One  of  the  al- 
dermen of  the  present  council  has  seen 
fit  to  oppose  the  sale  of  the  second 
bond  issue  and  at  present  Minneapolis 
faces  the  danger  of  losing  one  of  the 
most  valuable,  as  well  as  interesting, 
art  collections  in  this  country. 

The  educational  value  of  such  a  gift 
is  inspiring  and  the  citizens  of  Minne- 
apolis are  determined  it  shall  not  be 
lost 


Certification  of  Librarians 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  certification 
to  the  Missouri  library  association. 

"Certification"  and  its  complement 
"Standardization"  are  words  that  have 
long  since  become  familiar.  Such 
combinations  as  "certified  milk,"  "cer- 
tified public  accountants,"  and  "stand- 
ardized service"  are  now  such  a  factor 
in  our  every-day  speech  as  not  to  cause 
us  to  pause  over  their  meaning.  In- 
dividualists may  object  that  such  an 
intangible  but  highly  important  qual- 
ity as  personality  can  not  be  measured, 
standardized  or  certified  and  that  it  is 
futile  to  set  up  rules  or  regulations 
which  may  serve  to  debar  those  pos- 
sessing a  most  desirable  talent  from 
a  profession  that  is  seeking  that 
very  quality  in  its  practitioners. 
However,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
by  the  committee  that  any  regu- 
lation looking  toward  a  certifica- 
tion law  would  have  for  its  chief  pur- 
pose the  recognition  of  the  competent 
and  the  elimination  of  and  protection 
from  the  unfit.  As  there  are  gjeat  dif- 
ferences in  libraries  and  the  require- 
ments for  service  in  the  same,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  the  correspond- 
ing classes  of  services  and  grades  of 
ability. 

A  short  review  of  the  movement  for 
the  certification  of  librarians  may  be 
of  interest.  The  first  serious  mention 
of  the  subject  was  made  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions  in  1906.  Soon  after, 
the  British  association  (L.  A.  U.  K.) 
adopted  its  system  of  "Registration," 
examinations  being  the  chief  criterion 
to  an  applicant's  ability.  This  agita- 
tion soon  led  to  the  introduction  of 
bills  before  our  state  legislatures,  Ohio 
in  1908  being  the  first  to  consider  the 
adoption  of  such  a  law  followed  by 
California  with  its  county  library  sys- 
tem supervised  by  the  State  library. 
Other  states*  in  establishing  county  li- 
braries have  followed  this  pioneer  state 
in  thus  insuring  themselves  against 
poor  service. 


*See  Public  Libraries,  27:95-98. 
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For  several  years  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  has  had  a  commit- 
tee considering  this  subject  and  its  re- 
port, submitting  at  the  Swampscott  con- 
ference in  1921,  is  what  may  be  termed 
the  most  thoro  treatment  of  the  subject. 
It  outlines  four  distinct  grades  of  serv- 
ice, specifying  in  each  case  the  educa- 
tion and  experience  required.  A  Na- 
tional certification  board  is  suggested 
for  the  administration  of  a  voluntary 
plan,  nation-wide  in  scope,  reasonable 
in  standards,  and  one  that  would  in- 
spire universal  confidence  and  respect. 

The  Wisconsin  law  seems  to  be  the 
most  desirable  as  a  model  for  Missouri 
because  it  does  away  with  the  admin- 
istrative problem  of  renewal  of  certifi- 
cates given  for  a  stated  term.  It  speci- 
fies only  as  to  minimum  qualifications 
for  the  holders  of  certificates  of  the 
various  grades. 

While  it  is  always  enlightening  to 
study  the  practices  of  our  neighbors 
we  must  realize  the  peculiar  situation 
in  our  own  state  and  work  out  a  sys- 
tem corresponding  to  its  needs.  The 
committee  would  suggest  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  grades  of  public  li- 
braries, arranged  by  population,  as 
follows : 

1.  Cities  of  20,000  and  over. 

2.  Cities  of  10,000  to  20,000. 

3.  Cities  of     5000  to  10,000. 

4.  Cities  of     2500  to     5000. 

(Libraries  in  cities  of  less  than  2500 
inhabitants  would  be  exempt  from  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  In  New  York, 
the  minimum  is  set  at  3000;  in  Wis- 
consin, at  2000.) 

We  would  suggest  the  following 
grades  of  certificates : 

I  Grade 

Education:  3  yrs.  college — 1  yr.  liSrary 
school. 

Experience:  5  yrs.,  with  provision  of 
substitution  of  1  yr.  of  college,  or  of 
library  school,  for  a  year  of  exper- 
ience, minimum  of  experience  in  any 
case  to  be  not  less  than  3  yrs. 

II  Grade 

Education:    2  yrs.  college — 1  yr.  library 

school. 
Experience:  3  yrs. 


III  Grade 

Education:  High  school  and  approved 
summer  library  school  course  of  6 
weeks. 

Experience:  2  yrs. 

IV  Grade 

Education:     High  school. 

Experience:  6  mos.  in  approved  library 

and   under   librarian    of   at   least    III 

Grade  certificate. 

With  the  administration  of  the  law 
placed  under  a  board  constituted  like 
the  one  in  Wisconsin  the  alternative 
there  prevailing  should  be  adopted, 
i.  e.  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  any 
grade  to  an  applicant  which  it  deems 
possessed  of  the  attainments  substan- 
tially the  equivalent  of  those  pre- 
scribed for  that  grade.  In  no  case 
should  the  law  be  retroactive,  as  it 
should  set  a  date  about  two  years  in 
the  future  after  which  time  all  appli- 
cants for  work  in  public  libraries  of 
cities  of  over  2500  inhabitants  must  be 
possessors  of  certificates  of  a  grade 
corresponding  to  the  position  desired. 
(It  is  understood  that  the  require- 
ments are  for  the  position  of  chief  li- 
brarian, first  assistants  being  supposed 
to  fill  the  requirements  of  the  g^ade 
below  in  each  case,  i.  e.  a  person  pos- 
sessing a  II  Grade  certificate  has  the 
proper  certificate  for  librarianship  in  a 
Missouri  city  of  the  second  class  and  a 
first  assistantship  in  a  city  of  the  first 
class.) 

The  details  of  a  bill  to  be  submitted 
to  the  legislature  should  be  well  con- 
sidered. As  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  is  not  to  be  held 
^until  1923,  your  committee  submits  the 
above  survey  with  the  recommendation 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  more  complete 
study  of  the  matter,  such  committee  to 
report  to  our  1922  conference  with 
the  text  of  a  bill  to  submit  to  the 
legislature. 

James  A.  McMillen, 
Chairman. 


The  best  leader  is  the  one  who  gets 
results  by  enthusing  and  stimulating 
those  under  his  direction  so  that  they 
work  for  him  or  for  the  ideal  which  he 
is  able  to  put  into  their  minds. 
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The  Meeting  of  B.  S.  A.  in  Chicago 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  Ameri- 
ca met  with  other  organizations  at  the 
Mid-winter  meeting  in  Chicago,  De- 
cember 30,  with  President  W.  W. 
Bishop  in  the  chair.  Letters  of  greet- 
ing were  read  from  George  Watson 
Cole,  librarian  of  the  Huntington  lib- 
rary and  from  George  S.  Goddard, 
state  librarian  of  Connecticut.  Mr 
Bishop  announced  that  the  next  vol- 
ume of  papers  and  proceedings  would 
be  issued  shortly  and  another  meeting 
of  the  society  in  conjunction  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  would  probably  be  held  at 
Detroit  or  Ann  Arbor. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Prof  F.  L  Car- 
penter, trustee  of  the  Newberry  libra- 
ry, Chicago,  on  Photographic  repro- 
duction of  rare  books.  Mr  Carpenter 
pointed  out  the  value  of  reproduction 
in  increasing  the  number  of  rare  books 
wanted  by  libraries.  Mr  Carpenter's 
paper  was  largely  based  on  the  list  of 
proposed  reproductions  sent  out  by  the 
Newberry  library.  He  discussed  proc- 
esses and  cost,  including  the  photo- 
stat, the  Manul  and  collotype.  He 
stressed  the  value  of  cooperation 
and  a  central  bureau  on  account  of  cost 
and  space,  and  the  necessity  for  a  cen- 
tral depository  for  the  negatives.  If  there 
was  a  central  depository,  it  should  be 
the  Library  of  Congress  which  would 
compile  a  list  of  its  negatives  for  in- 
quirers. Mr  Carpenter's  final  point 
was  that  the  collotype  reproductions 
seem  to  be  the  best  if  they  can  be  af- 
forded. 

The  discussion  was  animated  and 
valuable.  Mr  Bishop  said  that  "the 
photostat  was  an  admirable  copying 
machine  but  a  poor  publishing  instru- 
ment." Dr  Andrews  described  the 
Manul  process  which  he  said  was  not 
profitable  unless  about  100  copies  were 
secured.  He  referred  to  the  camera- 
graph  as  having  the  advantage  of 
printing  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet  and 
reducing  the  cost  but  having  the  dis- 
advantage of  not  being  clearly  defined. 
Mr  Hanson  said  that  a  reproduction 
made  by  the  University  of  Chicago  was 


secured  at  nearly  half  the  cost  by  tak- 
ing six  copies.  Dr  Richardson  spoke 
of  the  need  of  copies  of  manuscripts 
•for  lending  purposes.  Mr  Gerould  sug- 
gested that  instead  of  burdening  the 
Library  of  Congress,  if  cards  could  be 
printed  for  the  central  depository, 
enough  libraries  might  subscribe  for 
the  series.  Then  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress need  only  print  the  card.  He 
protested  against  the  reproduction  of 
a  large  number  of  copies  of  a  rare 
book,  saying  that  one  or  two  ought  to 
be  enough.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion it  was  stated  that  the  Library  of 
Congress  could  print  immediately  if  35 
subscriptions  could  be  secured  and 
these  cards  could  then  be  put  in  the 
union  catalog.  The  society  voted  to 
underwrite  the  35  subscriptions. 

A  summary  of  a  paper  by  Prof  W. 
A.  Oldfather  on  the  subject  of  Avianus 
was  presented  in  the  hope  that  addi- 
tional material  might  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Prof  Oldfather  who  is 
preparing  a  study  of  this  subject. 

Dr  Pierce  Butler  of  the  Newberry 
library  gave  an  interesting  address  on 
the  John  M.  Wing  Foundation  in  this 
library.  He  said  that  the  bequest  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  buying  books 
to  "illustrate  and  describe  the  origin 
and  development  of  printing  and  allied 
subjects.'*  It  is  on  such  a  basis  as  will 
make  the  Wing  collection  eventually 
surpass  the  other  three  great  typo- 
graphical collections  in  the  world,  the 
collection  at  Leipzig,  at  St.  Bride's, 
London  and  at  the  Typographical 
library  in  Jersey  City.  The  Wing  col- 
lection also  draws  on  the  collections  of 
the  Newberry  library,  especially  the 
Probasco  and  Bonaparte  collections. 

Among  other  subjects  which  are  be- 
ing taken  care  of  are  Incunabula,  of 
which  the  Newberry  now  has  410 
specimens,  Aldines,  Kelmscotts  and 
numerous  books  on  the  history  of 
printing  and  the  theory  of  letter  de- 
sign. Other  rarities  are  specimens  of 
block  printing,  an  Apocalypse  of  1455 
and  an  Italiana  Biblia  Pauperum.  The 
collection   has  one   Caxton  and  a  fair 
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number  of  modern  presses.     It  is  fre- 
quently visited  by  practical  printers. 

The  meeting  closed  with  an  address 
by  J.  Christian  Bay  of  the  John  Crerar 
library  on  book  rarities  of  Chicago. 
Mr  Bay  had  the  books  he  spoke  of  on 
the  table  before  him  and  handled  them 
appreciatively  as  he  described  them. 
He  narrowed  the  issues  of  various 
books  down  to  100  and  then  to  20 
copies,  and  closed  with  the  rarest  he 
knew  of,  an  edition  of  Kipling's  Brush- 
wood Boy,  in  1903,  consisting  of  one 
copy  on  vellum.  With  great  satisfac- 
tion, he  showed  the  second  copy  of  this 
book,  intimating  only,  how  he  came  to 
possess  it. 


Acquaintance  Meeting  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Library  Association 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  Washing- 
ton librarians  gathered  together  around 
the  cozy  stone  fireplace  of  the  tea 
house  of  the  Grace  Dodge  Hostel  on 
Friday  evening,  January  20,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  making  friends  and 
discussing  ways  and  means  of  devel- 
oping better  library  cooperation  in 
Washington.  The  affair  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  library  associa- 
tion, at  which  new  officers  for  1922 
were  elected  as  follows: 

President,  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr., 
chief.  National  Civics  Bureau,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States ; 
vice-president,  Anne  G.  Cross,  libra- 
rian of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
secretary,  Mary  F.  Carpenter,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  library ;  treasurer. 
Nelson  W.  McCombs,  librarian  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr  Herbert  Put- 
nam, president.  Vice-president  George 
F.  Bowerman  opened  the  meeting. 
After  a  short  business  meeting  Mr 
Bowerman  presented  an  interesting  re- 
port on  the  status  of  reclassification 
legislation.  Mr  Bowerman  pointed  out 
that  there  is  need  for  the  working  out 
of  credits  equivalent  to  university 
training  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint 


a  special  committee  to  study  this  prob- 
lem. A  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  expressing  the  profound  re- 
gret of  all  Washington  librarians  at  the 
death  of  Miss  Eunice  R.  Oberly  and 
recording  their  appreciation  of  sub- 
stantial service  which  she  rendered  to 
her  profession. 

Upon  a  motion  by  H.  H.  B.  Meyer, 
chief  bibliographer  of  the  Library  oi 
Congress,  it  was  voted  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  library  association 
re-affiliate  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Mr 
Meyer  discussed  at  some  length  the 
need  for  supporting  the  national  body 
and  urged  that  all  Washington  libra- 
rians become  members. 

The  formal  session  terminated  with 
a  few  words  from  Mr  Hyde  who  em- 
phasized the  need  for  personal  ac- 
quaintance as  a  basis  for  effective  li- 
brary cooperation. 

A  light  supper  was  served  to  the 
members  immediately  after  the  busi- 
ness session.  Chairs  were  moved  back 
against  the  walls  and  the  members  of 
a  specially  appointed  "acquaintance 
committee,"  wearing  distinguishing 
badges,  circulated  around  the  hall 
making  introductions.  The  commit- 
tee of  which  Miss  Helen  C.  Silliman 
of  the  Government  printing  office  was 
chairman,  performed  most  effectively 
and  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  it 
was  very  evident  that  Washington  li- 
brarians were  completely  "acquainted." 

The  plans  for  the  meeting  were  de- 
veloped, at  the  request  of  Dr  Herbert 
Putnam,  by  a  special  committee  con- 
sisting of  Claribel  R.  Barnett,  libra- 
rian of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  editor  of  Special 
Libraries,  Mary  G.  Lacy,  librarian  of  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Nelson  W.  Mc- 
Combs, librarian  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Thomas  P.  Ayer,  libra- 
rian of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr. 


The  force  of  ambition  should  be 
turned  inward.  Instead  of  trying  to 
surpass  other  men,  we  should  try  every 
morning  to  surpass  the  man  we  were 
yesterday. 
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Illinois  Library  Association 

A  round  of  district  library  meetings 
was  held  in  February.  The  first  was 
held  in  the  Chicago  public  library  on 
Friday,  February  3,  with  Miss  Zana  K. 
Miller  of  the  Library  Bureau  occupy- 
ing the  chair.  The  attendance  at  the 
meeting  was  about  100,  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  librarians  and  mem- 
bers of  staffs  from  the  suburban  li- 
braries, very  few  of  the  Chicago  craft 
being  present. 

The  ever-present  subject  of  the 
mending  and  repair  of  books  was  dis- 
cussed by  Maude  Blake  of  the  West 
North  Avenue  branch  library,  Chica- 
go. She  touched  only  the  simplest 
points  which  may  be  easily  taught  to 
apprentices,  showing  samples  of  the 
work,  such  as  treatment  of  torn  text, 
torn  margins,  loose  leaves,  loose  joints 
in  new  books,  sewing  picture  books 
and  recasing. 

In  speaking  of  binding  periodicals, 
Miss  Miller  advised  that  librarians 
consider  very  carefully  what  maga- 
zines should  be  bound  and  that  only 
those  which  were  really  serviceable  as 
reference  material  be  kept  permanent- 
ly. She  named  a  few  of  the  larger  sized 
magazines,  as  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  Woman's  Home  Companion,  which 
she  thought  smaller  libraries  should 
not  bind  at  all,  but  should  keep  them 
merely  for  the  time  when  they  could 
be  clipped  for  fugitive  material  that 
might  be  useful  in  reference  work.  To 
preserve  current  numbers  of  unbound 
magazines,  she  advocated  the  use  of 
pamphlet  boxes  which  take  up  little 
space  on  the  shelves  and  keep  the 
numbers  together.  Miss  Miller  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  sometimes 
magazines  that  formerly  were  of  ref- 
erence value  and  worthy  of  binding 
had  deteriorated  until  their  value  for 
that  purpose  was  at  present  very  ismall. 
A  sample  of  the  "home  brew**  binding 
sent  by  Mr  F.  K.  W.  Drury  of  Brown 
University  library  attracted  favorable 
comment. 

The  second  topic  was  a  discussion 
of  children's  books  by  Miss  Edith  C. 


Moon  who  does  the  library  work  with 
the  children  in  Evanston,  under  the 
authority  of  both  the  school  and  the 
library.  Miss  Moon  called  attention 
to  the  close  relation  children's  work 
should  have  with  their  school  work  and 
this  should  be  without  stressing  it  as 
school  work.  She  traced  the  work 
from  the  primary  grades  up  to  the 
high  school;  warned  against  ordinary 
books  with  high  sounding  names,  and 
made  a  plea  for  the  best  literature  for 
the  primary  grades,  choosing  folk  tales, 
legends  and  Greek  and  Roman  myths 
as  a  preparation  that  would  lead  to  a 
delight  in  these  things  when  they  came 
to  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum  later. 
She  strongly  urged  librarians  to  read 
carefully  the  books  they  gave  to  chil- 
dren and  thought  this  of  much  more 
importance  than  giving  so  much  time 
to  books  for  older  persons.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  history  and 
geography  are,  at  present,  in  the  mak- 
ing and  that,  with  tactful  and  intelli- 
gent leading,  children  may  become  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the 
world  and  its  civilization.  She  stressed 
the  value  in  this  of  biography,  particu- 
larly of  men  who  have  served  their  day 
and  generation  in  other  lines  than  mili- 
tary achievement.  Where  it  was  neces- 
sary at  all  to  talk  of  wars,  she  urged 
stressing  the  foremost  characters 
which  would  lead  to  the  study  of  bi- 
ography and  a  general  understanding 
of  world  activities. 

Miss  Moon  was  listened  to  with 
much  interest  and  created  a  most 
favorable  impression,  on  this,  her  first 
appearance  among  Western  librarians. 

Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  of  the  A. 
L.  A.,  explained  the  resolution  recent- 
ly passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
as  to  forward-looking  ideals  and  the 
furnishing  of  one  dollar  per  capita  ap- 
propriation by  communities.  Mr  Mi- 
lam's plea  was  on  the  ground  that  the 
library  is  an  educational  institution  of 
value  to  every  interest  in  the  commun- 
ity and  worthy  of  the  best  support  that 
can  be  given  it. 
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Miss  Bertha  Carter,  librarian  of  the 
Oak  Park  high  school,  told  of  the  plan 
which  is  being  used  in  Oak  Park  for 
arousing  interest  in  library  support. 

"The  $1  per  capita  appropriation" 
has  been  put  on  the  list  of  questions 
for  debate  with  the  intention  of  empha- 
sizing the  belief  held  by  many  that  the 
public  library  is  entitled  to  the  same 
degree  of  support  as  the  public 
schools,  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers. 
It  has  already  created  interest  among 
the  adults,  particularly  the  parents  of 
those  students  who  are  engaged  in  the 
debate.  The  opponent  of  taxation  is 
furnishing  plenty  of  material  to  the 
negative  side  and  this  puts  the  affirma- 
tive on  its  metal.  Library  literature  is 
being  examined  as  it  has  not  been  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  library,  in  the 
search  for  support  of  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  question. 

The  discussion  which  followed  of 
the  manner  of  support  of  libraries  was 
quite  animated.  An  account  was  given 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Woman's  club  of 
La  Grange  to  help  support  the  Public 
library  by.  having  sales  of  various 
kinds  to  raise  funds  for  the  library,  not 
for  necessities,  but  for  such  things  as 
making  a  more  attractive  entrance, 
putting  in  electric  lights,  etc.  There 
were  those  present  who  thought  that 
this  was  not  compatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  library,  and  tended  to  lessen 
the  appreciation  of  the  library  by  the 
public  as  a  tax  supported  educational 
institution. 

Another  library  reported  the  collec- 
tion of  rtiagazines  from  those  who  were 
thru  with  them  and  these  were  cut  for 
bulletins,  extra  reading  material,  etc., 
and  helped  out  the  meagre  supply  of 
the  library. 

The  question  of  what  the  library 
should  do  for  the  schools  brought  out 
a  number  of  opinions.  Waukegan  was 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  put  strictly  foreign  books  in  a 
branch  in  a  foreign  district.  The  resi- 
dents there  were  usually  separated  not 
only  by  language,  race  and  religion, 
but  by  social  distinction,  and  a  library 


set  down  in  their  locality  with  books 
of  their  own  kind  emphasizes  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  them.  They 
found  that  it  was  much  more  satisfac- 
tory to  have  a  main  library  where 
Americans  and  foreigners  could  mingle 
on  the  common  ground  of  the  tax  sup- 
ported library.  Mr  Milam  thought 
that  librarians  were  not  figuring 
enough  in  proving  to  the  public  that 
the  library  is  not  primarily  a  place 
for  women's  clubs  and  children,  and 
that  more  should  be  done  to  make  the 
library  recognized  as  an  institution 
that  has  something  for  everyone  in  the 
community. 

Dr  Theodore  Wesley  Koch  talked  on 
"Keeping  in  touch  with  the  profes- 
sion,'' advocating  as  the  best  means, 
membership  in  the  L  L.  A.  and  the  A. 
L.  A.  In  his  discussion,  Dr  Koch  an- 
nounced that  the  1922  meeting  of  the 
I.  L.  A.  would  be  held  at  the  Chicago 
Beach  hotel,  Chicago,  and  that  the  A. 
L.  A.  meeting  would  be  held  in  De- 
troit. He  urged  all  Illinois  librarians 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  be  present 
at  both  meetings. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
a  talk  by  Mary  B.  Day,  librarian  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  of  Chicago  on 
"The  information  file  and  its  import- 
ance in  reference  work."  She  described 
the  method  of-  caring  for  pamphlets  and 
clippihgs  which  constitute  the  larger 
part  of  the  material  in  her  library.  She 
suggested  that  such  a  file  may  be 
started  in  a  smaller  library  in  one 
pamphlet  box,  that  the  vertical  file  is 
not  essential  for  a  beginning  altho  a 
desirable  method  of  caring  for  this 
type  of  material. 

An  hour  spent  in  five  minute  re- 
views of  new  books  brought  out  some 
very  helpful  suggestions.  Carl  B. 
Roden  of  the  Chicago  public  library, 
speaking  on  the  character  of  the  high 
class  modern  novel,  presented  some 
interesting  conclusions  recently  ar- 
rived at  in  his  library  in  regard  to 
"sifting  the  taste  of  the  public."  Mr 
Roden  contended  that  it  is  useless  for 
libraries  to  adhere  to  the  policies  of 
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a  by-gone  generation,  and  restrict  the 
use  of  certain  questionable  books  when 
similar  reading  can  be  had  in  almost 
any  magazine.  It  is  not  a  matter,  Mr 
Roden  said,  of  whether  or  not  the  li- 
brary wants  to  supply  its  patrons  with 
such  books,  but  a  question  as  to  its 
right  to  deprive  adults  of  what  they 
demand  in  the  way  of  modern  fiction. 
While  he  deplored  the  tendency  among 
even  conservative,  high  class  writers  to 
cater  to  the  popular  demand  for  sordid 
themes  in  fiction,  Mr  Roden  felt  the 
public  library  should  meet  practically 
all  demands,  inasmuch  as  many  ques- 
tionable books  are  the  work  of  repu- 
table authors  and  put  out  by  reputable 
publishers. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr 
Roden's  talk,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
limitation  of  book  funds  would  solve 
this  problem  in  smaller  libraries. 

About  35  librarians  and  trustees  at- 
tended the  district  meeting  of  the  I. 
L.  A.  at  Freeport  on  February  6. 

Miss  Ruth  Hughes,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Freeport,  was  in 
charge  of  the  program.  The  first  topic 
introduced  was  "The  new  A.  L.  A. 
one  dollar  per  capita  appropriation 
recommendation."  While  none  of  the 
libraries  in  the  state  come  up  to  the 
id^al  set  by  the  A.  L.  A.,  the  Rockford 
public  library  in  this  district  is  prob- 
ably the  nearest  the  mark,  as  it  has  a 
per  capita  allowance  of  67  cents. 

"New  publicity  plans"  were  reported 
by  several  librarians.  "Read  a  book  a 
week"  was  one  library  slogan  recom- 
mended for  publicity  emphasis.  A 
definite  day  each  week  for  display  of 
new  books  before  issue  was  considered 
a  desirable  means  of  letting  readers  see 
the  books  before  they  were  put  into 
circulation.  It  was  suggested  that  this 
was  worth  doing  even  if  only  two  or 
three  books  were  added  each  week  in 
small  libraries,  as  .it  stimulates  more 
continuous  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  "Keeping  in  touch  with  the 
profession"  was  introduced  by  Kather- 
ine  Krape  of  the  Lena  public  library, 
who  was  followed  on  the  same  subject 


by  Zana  K.  Miller  of  the  Library  Bu- 
reau, the  I.  L.  A.  representative  to  this 
district.  She  suggested  that  some  of 
the  ways  to  "keep  in  touch"  were  to  at- 
tend summer  library  courses;  read  li- 
brary periodicals  and  literature  regu- 
larly; to  get  acquainted  with  other  li- 
braries and  librarians;  to  attend  as 
many  district,  state,  and  national  meet- 
ings as  possible,  and  to  join  the  state 
association  and  the  A.  L.  A.,  both  for 
personal  benefit  as  well  as  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  body  of  librarians. 

A  statement  was  read  which  had 
been  prepared  by  Martha  Wilson, 
chairman  of  the  I.  L.  A.  Educational 
committee  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the 
school  libraries  in  the  forthcoming  ed- 
ucational survey.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  :  Resolved  that  the 
plan  of  the  Educational  committee  of 
the  I.  L.  A.  to  bring  before  the  Educa- 
tional commission  the  importance  of 
making  definite  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  school  libraries  in  the  edu- 
cational program  of  the  state,  be  ap- 
proved and  that  we  give  our  individual 
support  to  the  success  of  this  plan  in 
order  to  place  the  school  libraries  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  educational 
program  of  the  state. 

Jane  P.  Hubbell  of  the  Rockford 
public  library  talked  on  "Helpful  chil- 
dren's book  lists,"  such  as  the  A.  L. 
A.  book  list,  those  published  in  the 
Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  and  in  the 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Pittsburgh 
public  library.  The  Standard  Bimonth- 
ly catalog  was  also  mentioned  as  an- 
other aid  in  the  selection  of  new  books. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted 
to  topics  of  special  interest  to  the  trus- 
tees present,  such  as  the  need  for 
amending  the  Illinois  state  law;  what 
legitimate  Sunday  service  may  be  ex- 
pected of  a  public  library ;  the  relation 
of  the  trustee  to  the  staff  and  the 
duties  of  each.  One  trustee  expressed 
the  wish  that  younger  business  men  be 
appointed  to  fill  vacancies  on  library 
boards. 

The  increasing  loss  of  books  by  theft 
was  a  subject  for  serious  discussion. 
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An  hour  was  spent  in  informal  com- 
ments on  books  which  those  present 
had  read,  the  last  year  and  found  of  in- 
terest in  their  respective  communities. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  topic 
"Mending  and  repair  of  books,"  Mar- 
garet E.  Davenport,  librarian  of  the 
Freeport  high  school  library  was  asked  to 
try  to  discover  among  her  students  some 
young  person  who  could  be  trained  as 
an  itinerant  mender  for  the  libraries 
of  the  Freeport  district.  It  was  thought 
that  such  a  person  could  save  money 
for  the  libraries  and  also  make  a  good 
living  in  the  Freeport  district  alone, 
during  the  summer  months.  A  sample 
volume  of  "home  brew"  periodical 
binding  from  Brown  University,  was 
exhibited  and  many  librarians  thought 
an  itinerant  mender  could  also  learn  to 
do  this  very  neat  and  inexpensive 
periodical  binding. 

A  joint  Iowa-Illinois  district  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Davenport  public 
library,  February  16. 

The  president  of  the  Davenport  pub- 
lic library  board,  Mr  J.  Clark  Hall, 
welcomed  the  visitors.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  city  councils  would  grant 
more  money  for  Irbrary  purposes  than 
they  were  asked  for-  by  library  boards, 
and  that  more  and  more  might  intelli- 
gent and  enlightened  young  women  be 
attracted  to  library  work  as  a  calling. 
Miss  Robinson  in  responding  thought 
that  already  many  more  college  girls 
were  planning  to  take  up  library  work 
and  that  they  were  shaping  their  college 
courses  to  fit  themselves  as  librarians. 

The  speaker  who  had  been  assigned 
to  the  topic,  "Mending  and  binding," 
not  being  present,  Zana  K.  Miller,  li- 
brarian of  the  Library  Bureau,  was 
asked  to  talk  on  this  subject.  She 
thought  that  only  simple  and  easy 
mending  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
amateur  mender  and  that  a  district 
itinerant  mender  could,  no  doubt,  be 
trained,  as  suggested  at  the  Freeport 
meeting,  to  do  such  work.  This  person 
would  be  able  to  keep  up  the  mending 
in  all  the  libraries  of  the  district  and 


make  a  good  living  out  of  it,  as  well 
as  save  money  for  the  libraries.  The 
Brown  University  sample  volume  of 
"home  brew"  periodical  binding  was 
passed  around  so  that  all  could  exam- 
ine it.  The  general  sentiment  was  in 
favor  of  this  economical  method.  It 
was  stated  by  several  that  the  quality 
of  materials  now  used  in  publishers' 
bindings  made  reinforcement  of  new 
books  at  an  additional  cost  of  less 
value  than  formerly. 

The  importance  of  the  inventory  was 
introduced  by  Sophia  Grant  of  Genesee 
public  library  who  said  the  size  of  the 
library  should  determine  the  frequency 
of  the  inventory — from  three  to  five 
years  was  suggested.  The  new  Iowa 
law,  requiring  an  annual  inventory  of 
both  the  personal  and  real  property  of 
the  library,  was  said  to  have  caused 
considerable  increased  work,  but  was 
thought  to  be  worth  while  on  the 
whole.  Several  librarians  frankly  ad- 
vised the  withdrawal  of  useless  books, 
which  were  easily  discovered  at  the  time 
of  the  inventory.  The  habit  of  keeping 
every  book  which  comes  to  the  library 
regardless  of  value,  was  one  to  be 
broken,  and  libraries  would  not  be- 
come so  crowded  for  shelf  room  if 
more  intelligent  weeding  were  prac- 
ticed. Some  one  added  the  encourage- 
ment that  the  first  inventory  taken  is 
always  the  hardest. 

Means  suggested  whereby  the  read- 
ing of  a  community  might  be  improved 
were:  systematic  reading  lists,  such  as 
those  issued  by  the  Illinois  Library 
Extension  division;  the  new  A.  L.  A. 
lists;  book  reviewing,  and  reading 
aloud  in  the  library  at  stated  times, 
and  current  events  clubs  conducted  by 
the  librarian  or  other  leaders.  Ger- 
trude C.  Haley  reported  that  at  Fort 
Dodge,  20  minute  talks  on  biography 
were  given  in  the  parochial  schools 
on  Friday  mornings  and  that  the  chil- 
dren had  responded  later  by  going  to 
the  library  for  books  about  the  persons 
discussed.  It  was  also  said  that  the 
new  method  of  teaching  history  was 
creating  a  taste  for  biography;  and  a 
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general  awakening  in  biography  was 
due  to  the  better  books  of  this  type 
which  have  lately  appeared. 

Mary  A.  Egan  of  the  Clinton  public 
library  talked  on  the  care  and  use  of 
pamphlets.  She  said  that  every  mail 
brought  them  and  that  good  use  could 
be  made  of  them.  She  recommended  the 
alphabetical  subject  arrangement  of  all 
pamphlets  and  clippings  in  a  vertical  file. 

Elizabeth  Lilly,  children's  librarian 
of  the  Burlington  public  library,  took 
up,  by  title,  a  list  of  new  children's 
books  and  told  why  she  liked  each. 
The  lists  were  distributed  so  that  li- 
brarians had  them  for  future  use. 

Miss  Robinson  then  talked  on  the 
Iowa  slogan,  "A  book  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  Iowa,"  thru  the 
means  of  the  county  library.  She 
said  that  altho  Iowa  has  a  law,  as  yet 
it  has  no  real  county  system.  She 
stated  that  the  federation  of  Women's 
clubs  had  indorsed  the  idea  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  library  trustees  will 
get  behind  the  movement  so  that  Iowa 
may  catch  up  in  the  county  library 
procession. 

C.  V.  Findlay,  "the  father  of  two 
boys,  a  school  man  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Fort 
Dodge  public  library,"  said  that  hiis 
boys  had  gotten  more  out  of  their 
general  reading  than  anything  else,  and 
he  believes  that  "the  time  has  come  to 
spread  the  gospel  of  reading  for  all — a 
good  book  for  every  boy  and  girl." 

Library  budget  making  was  ex- 
plained by  Miss  Robinson  in  a  black- 
board talk.  She  showed  the  percent- 
age which  should  be  allowed  for  the 
various   items  of  library  expense. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Zana  K. 
Miller,  the  official  representative  of  the 
Illinois  library  association,  spoke  on 
the  relation  of  libraries  to  the  forth- 
coming educational  survey  in  Illinois, 
and  of  the  importance  of  the  school  li- 
braries being  included  in  this  survey. 
She  also  spoke  on  "Keeping  in  touch 
with  our  profession,"  and  urged  the 
desirability  of  membership  in  state  and 
national  library  associations. 


At  the  Galesburg  district  meeting  32 
librarians  and  trustees  were  registered. 
Round-table  discussion,  with  Anna 
Hoover,  librarian  of  the  Galesburg 
public  library,  as  chairman,  was  the 
feature  of  the  day. 

The  first  topic  was  "New  publicity 
ideas."  Circularization  of  a  community 
was  one  method  suggested  for  attract- 
ing readers,  which  would  be  recom- 
mended if  a  publicity  expert  were  con- 
sulted— with  teachers  as  the  first  class 
of  persons  to  receive  letters.  It  was 
also  thought  that  letters  might  be  writ- 
ten to  the  people  of  the  community  to  ask 
them  to  read  one  or  two  books  of  non- 
fiction  during  Lent;  and  that  the  aid 
of  the  clergy  might  well  be  asked  in 
making  this  appeal.  House  to  house 
distribution  by  boys  and  girls  of  fold- 
ers advertising  the  library  would  also 
help  to  bring  in  new  readers.  Distri- 
bution of  carefully  selected  lists  to  de- 
partment store  heads  has  also  been 
tried  with  success.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Victrola  dealers  were  willing 
to  distribute  lists  of  books  on  music 
to  their  customers.  The  new  reading 
lists  prepared  by  the  Illinois  Library 
Extension  division  were  mentioned  as 
another  means  of  securing  the  reading 
of  worth  while  books.  Librarians  were 
encouraged  to  buy  as  many  of  these 
books  as  they  could  afford,  and  the 
Division  promised  to  lend  as  many  ad- 
ditional copies  as  it  is  able  to  furnish 
from  its  supply.  The  new  educa- 
tional advisor  soon  to  be  added  to  the 
staflF  of  the  Chicago  public  library  was 
also  mentioned.  Posting  of  the  month- 
ly statistics  of  circulation  and  registra- 
tion on  library  bulletin  boards  was  said 
to  be  of  interest  to  readers  who  do  not 
always  see  such  items  of  news  in  the 
papers. 

Various  ideas  on  mending  and  bind- 
ing of  books  were  oflFered.  It  was  said 
that  "soap  rubber"  for  cleaning  books 
is  better  than  art  gum ;  a  thin,  soft 
paper,  called  "Queen  City  paper,"  was 
reported  to  be  better  for  mending  torn 
leaves,  than  strips  of  gummed  paper 
which  are  unsightly  and  hard  to  use. 
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A  county  library 

At  the  afternoon  session  there  were 
a  number  of  trustees  present.  Prof 
Luke  Robinson,  secretary  of  the  Mon- 
mouth library  board,  explained  how 
their  library  association,  a  private 
corporation,  had  contracted  with  the 
supervisors  for  county  service  and  had, 
in  fact,  become  a  county  library;  at 
present  the  only  one  in  the  state.  The 
vote  for  the  county  library  had  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  1600,  The  li- 
brary is  in  charge  of  Miss  Winifred 
Wennerstrum,  an  Albany  graduate, 
who  has  two  trained  assistants  on  her 
staff.  Twelve  branches  have  been 
started  in  as  many  townships,  each 
with  a  collection  of  approximately  300 
volumes.  The  branches  are  managed 
by  local  boards  which  are  advisory  to 
the  central  library  board. 

The  supervisors  are  expressing  con- 
fidence in  the  county  library  by  in- 
creasing the  appropriation  to  $16,000 
for  the  next  year,  and  it  is  hoped,  ulti- 
mately, to  reach  $28,000  or  $30,000. 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  library  sup- 
plement the  education  of  the  public 
schools  and  add  to  the  intellectual 
growth  of  adults.  Prof  Robinson  ex- 
pressed himself  as  very  optimistic  for 
the  future.  He  thinks  in  20  years,  or 
less,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
they  may  have  100,000  volumes  and  a 
new  building  for  Warren  county. 
Nearly  $800  is  now  paid  each  month 
for  salaries,  and  about  one-fourth  of 
the  appropriation  is  spent  for  books. 
There  is,  at  present,  a  demand  for 
books  of  a  thoughtful  character  which 
is  gratifying.  Monmouth  alone  is  too 
small  to  support  a  very  prosperous  li- 
brary, but  with  a  population  of  25,000 
in  the  whole  county,  a  really  efficient 
library  can  be  maintained.  He  sees  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  county  library 
for  two  reasons:  It  distributes  the 
burden  of  taxation,  and  it  distributes 
the  resulting  benefits  all  over  the 
county.  The  increased  tax  for  the  in- 
dividual it  so  slight  as  not  to  be  noticed. 

Nearly  an  hour  was  spent  in  discus- 
sion of  various  possibihties  in  county 
work,  especially   with   respect   to   the 


difficulties  in  counties  where  there  are 
existing  libraries.  It  was  suggested 
tha;t  support  for  the  county  library 
might  be  gained  thru  interesting  the 
school  children  who  carry  information 
to  their  parents,  for  if  the  children 
want  libraries,  the  parents  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  means  to  establish 
the  system.  Arguments  adaptable  to 
the  county  system  may  be  found  in  the 
book  "Salvaging  civilization,"  by  H.  G. 
Wells. 

A  very  profitable  hour  was  spent  in 
book  reviews  given  by  Mrs  Flora  B. 
Winger,  librarian  of  Mercer  township 
library,  Aledo,  111.  Mr  Richmond  of 
the  Muscatine  public  library,  a  trus- 
tee, gave  a  very  illuminating  and  sug- 
gestive talk  on  new  books.  He  be- 
lieves that  librarians  should  approach 
book  selection  from  the  angle  of  cur- 
rent ideas  and  spoke  of  the  various 
contemporary  topics  of  interest  to  the 
human  race.  He  recommended  the 
purchase  of  authoritative  and  popular 
writers  whose  books  cover  such  sub- 
jects as  primitive  society  and  the  trend 
of  the  race;  new  science,  such  as  the 
Einstein  theory;  the  validity  of  con- 
tracts ;  the  present  drift  of  the  English 
language ;  the  protest  against  old 
forms  of  literature  which  is  shown  in 
the  new  poetry,  apd  the  thought  behind 
the  best  American  novels  which  cover 
the  frontier  and  its  influence.  Mr 
Richmond  advised  librarians  to  look 
for  and  to  know  the  best  books  on  the 
depths  and  tides  in  human  thought, 
and  that  this  should  be  the  first  pur- 
pose in  book  buying. 


The  American-Scandinavian  Foun- 
dation has  recently  received  a  bequest 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  William 
Henry  Schoefield,  professor  of  Com- 
parative literature  at  Harvard,  for  a 
library  in  an  educational  building  to 
be  erected  by  the  Foundation.  Prof 
Schoefield  was  formerly  president  of 
the  Foundation,  whose  purpose  is  the 
promotion  of  educational  relations  be- 
tween United  States  and  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden. 
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Library  Meetings 

California— The  annual  meeting  of  the 
sixth  district  of  the  California  library- 
association  was  held  in  the  new  library 
at  Santa  Barbara,  January  7.  This 
district  includes  the  nine  southern 
counties  from  San  Luis  Obispo  to  San 
Diego.  Over  100  librarians  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Mrs  Linn  and  the 
trustees  and  found  much  to  admire  in 
the  Spanish  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing, with  its  great  fireplaces  and  the 
patio  which  is  used  as  an  open  air 
reading  room. 

A  short  business  meeting  included  a 
report  from  the  chairman  of  the  cer- 
tification committee,  Jeannette  M. 
Drake  of  Pasadena,  and  an  outline  of 
the  plans  of  the  California  library  as- 
sociation by  the  president,  Althea 
Warren  of  San  Diego. 

The  program  was  devoted  to  books, 
and  all  of  the  speakers  at  the  general 
sessions,  and  most  of  those  at  the 
round  tables,  were  new  to  C.  L.  A. 
audiences.  Dr  Walter  Lindley,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles  pub- 
lic library,  gave  a  charming  talk  on  his 
adventures  in  collecting  books,  show- 
ing some  of  his  first  editions  of  Bor- 
row and  Gay's  Beggars'  opera,  and  de- 
lighting everyone  by  his  contagious 
enthusiasm.  Dr  George  Watson  Cole 
described  the  rich  collection  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  Huntington  library, 
which  includes  unique  treasures  of  lit- 
erary and  historical  interest,  as  var- 
ied as  Franklin's  Autobiography  and 
George  Meredith's  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel. 

Round  table  discussions  filled  the 
rest  of  the  morning.  Mrs  Vivian 
Gregory  Smith,  librarian  of  the  Se- 
curity Trust  &  Savings  Bank  in  Los 
Angeles,  planned  an  exhibit  of  busi- 
ness aids  and  presided  at  the  discus- 
sion of  books  for  business  men.  What 
makes  a  novel  immoral  and  standards 
in  the  selection  of  fiction  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  fiction  section,  with  El- 
eanor Hitt,  librarian  of  the  San  Diego 
County  free  library,  presiding.  S.  M. 
Jacobus  of  Pomona  presided  at  an  in- 


spiring discussion  of  work  with  for- 
eigners. Laura  Grover  Smith,  libra- 
rian of  the  Virgil  Junior  high-school 
in  Los  Angeles,  led  the  high-school  li- 
brarians' discussion,  and  Elizabeth  C. 
Riddell,  librarian  of  the  City  school  li- 
brary in  Long  Beach,  presided  at  the 
children's  section. 

The  wider  use  of  books  was  dis- 
cussed from  different  angles  in  the  aft- 
ernoon. Vierling  Kersey,  supervisor  of 
part-time  schools  in  Los  Angeles, 
showed  the  need  for  flexible  methods 
and  the  cooperation  of  libraries  in  part- 
time  classes.  C.  H.  Brown  described 
the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  with  the  navy. 
Eleanor  Foster  gave  a  thoughtful  pres- 
entation of  the  opportunities  of  a  book- 
seller in  a  department  store.  Ethel 
Richardson,  state  superintendent  of 
immigrant  education,  described  the 
pictures  and  objects  provided  by  some 
progressive  libraries  for  the  use  of 
teachers  of  foreigners  and  showed  how 
the  library  may  be  a  social  factor  in 
the  community.  The  climax  of  the 
program  was  a  complex  and  thought- 
provoking  paper  by  Ethel  Sawyer  of 
Portland,  who  urged  a  knowledge  of 
books  as  the  essential  of  library  work. 

Tn  the  evening  the  Community  Arts 
Players  presented  Booth  Tarkington's 
Clarence.  Many  of  the  librarians 
spent  Sunday  in  driving  over  the 
famous  hill  roads  and  exploring  the 
Montecito  gardens. 

Marion  Horton, 
President,  Sixth  district. 

Chicago — ^The  Fefbruary  meeting  of 
the  Chicago  library  club  was  held  in 
the  Art  institute,  on  the  evening  of 
February  9. 

Mr  Frank  V.  Dudley,  the  dune 
artist,  lectured  on  Art  and  composition 
in  painting,  and  Mrs  Dudley  sang 
groups  of  songs  on  out  of  door  sub- 
jects. 

Margaret  E.  Ely, 
Secretary. 

New  York— The  January  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Special  Libraries  asso- 
ciation was  in  charge  of  the  Medical 
group,  Miss  Sara  L.  Halliday  of  the 
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Public  Health  division  of  the  Munic- 
ipal reference  library,  chairman.  The 
members  met  around  a  splendid  din- 
ner. The  guests  of  the  evening,  Dr 
Royal  S.  Copeland,  commissioner  of 
health  of  New  York  City,  and  Dr 
Thomas  Darlington,  a  well-known 
physician  of  the  city,  entertained  us 
with  interesting  after-dinner  speeches. 
Everyone  gained  a  great  deal  from 
these  two  speeches;  while  decidedly 
humorous  and  enjoyable  they  carried 
in  them  much  good  advice  and  inspira- 
tion. Commissioner  Copeland  made 
us  realize  the  great  usefulness  of  li- 
brary service,  and  Dr  Darlington  en- 
thused us  with  a  desire  to  improve  our 
physical  condition  thru  personal  hy- 
giene so  that  we  might  give  the  service 
expected  of  us.  If  any  came  to  the 
meeting  with  a  grouch,  he  left  with 
a  light  heart  and  a  smile. 

The  association  continues  to  in- 
crease its  membership;  dues  should  be 
sent  to  Miss  Elsie  Baechtold,  Irving 
National  Bank,  Woolworth  Bldg. 

The  separate  group  meetings  are  be- 
ing held  continually  at  times  chosen  by 
the  chairmen.  Familiarity  of  the  re- 
sources of  all  the  libraries  within  the 
group  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  these 
smaller  meeting^,  and  the  individual  li- 
brarians realize  their  importance. 

Rhode  Island—  The  Mid-Winter  meet- 
ing of  the  Rhode  Island  library  associa- 
tion was  held  in  Providence,  February  6, 
at  the  John  Carter  Brown  library,  with 
an  attendance  of  100.  This  ideal  place  of 
meeting  gave  a  wonderful  opportunity 
of  viewing  rare  books  and  manuscripts 
of  great  value. 

Dr  Charles  L.  Nichols,  of  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  library,  in  his 
opening  address,  said  that  of  the  two 
objects  of  this  library,  1)  to  furnish  a 
place  of  research  for  historians  and 
students,  and  2)  to  reproduce  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  some  of  the  rarest 
books  in  its  collection,  the  second  is 
almost  as  important  as  the  first.  Al- 
ready nearly  50  unique  books  in  vari- 
ous libraries  all  over  the  world  have 


been  reproduced  by  photostat,  some  of 
these  from  the  John  Carter  Brown  li- 
brary. Now  they  can  be  studied  in 
various  pferts  of  the  country  almost  at 
first  hand.  He  related  the  personal 
history  of  two  rare  books,  showing 
how  they  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  library,  The  Pictorial  Letter  of 
Columbus,  the  first  book  printed  about 
the  Western  continent,  and  The  Bay 
Psalm  Book,  the  first  book  printed  in 
America  in  the  British  Colonics. 

The  association  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  Dr  Azariah  S.  Root,  presi- 
dent of  the  A.  L.  A.  In  a  short  ad- 
dress, he  emphasized  the  need  of  estab- 
lishing standards,  so  that  the  profes- 
sion will  come  to  be  recognized  as 
other  professions,  law,  medicine,  teach- 
ing, etc.,  are  now  recognized.  The 
necessity  of  some  kind  of  certification 
was  urged.  Librarianship  requires 
training  and  equipment.  Help  the 
training  schools  by  giving  all  the  en- 
couragement and  backing  possible.  To 
guard  against  the  monotony  of  me- 
chanical work,  librarians  should  em- 
phasize librarianship  not  as  technique, 
but  a  gradually  acquired  mass  of 
knowledge,  and  should  encourage  as- 
sistants to  read  and  study  so  that  they 
will  become  master  of  some  subject,  in 
some  particular  field,  and  thus  be  of 
real  service,  and  make  a  contribution 
to  knowledge  for  those  who  follow 
them. 

At  the  round  table,  conducted  by 
Professor  Mary  E.  Robbins,  of  the 
Rhode  Island  college  of  education, 
pamphlets  and  pay  collections  were 
discussed.  Professor  Robbins  said 
^there  are  certain  groups  of  pamphlets 
*which  ultimately  become  books,  where 
binding  is  the  only  thing  which  can  be 
done.  The  Columbus  letter  may  have 
been  a  pamphlet  originally.  A  vertical 
file  for  those  constantly  in  use  is  the 
solution  in  many  cases.  A  vertical  file, 
arranged  by  subject,  is  the  ideal  way, 
if  you  have  time,  money,  and  space. 
Other  desirable  methods  are  to  place 
pamphlets  in  cases,  or  boxes,  and  those 
of  sufficient  importance  can  be  put  on 
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the  shelves  following  the  books  on  that 
subject.  Never  make  pamphlets  into 
miscellaneous  volumes.  Professor  Rob- 
bins  expressed  herself  in  favor  of  a  pay 
collection,  provided  there  are  no  titles 
in  it  which  can  not  be  found  in  the 
general  collection.  Its  purpose  is  not 
to  create  a  money  privilege.  To  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay,  it  furnishes  de- 
sirable books  and  thus  counteracts  the 
often  undesirable  books  fotmd  in  com- 
mercial collections.  By  lessening  the  de- 
mand on  the  popular  volumes  in  the  gen- 
eral collection,  it  releases  them  to  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  pay. 

Professor  Francis  K.  W.  Drury,  as- 
sistant librarian  of  the  Brown  Univer- 
sity library,  in  his  talk  on  a  Library  as 
a  detective  agency,  outlined  a  method 
which  can  be  used  in  presenting  the 
subject  for  recruiting  purposes.  The 
Library,  as  a  detective  bureau,  has  the 
resources  for  finding  answers  to  ques- 
tions. Answers  to  Mr  Edison's  100 
questions,  intelligence  tests,  etc.,  are 
to  be  found  in  books.  The  chief  of  the 
bureau  is  the  librarian.  He  knows  the 
clues  to  the  answers,  and  arranges  the 
books  so  that  they  will  be  easily  ac- 
cessible. System  is  necessary,  hence 
the  card-catalog,  which  is  so  planned 
that  the  desired  book  may  be  found 
quickly.  Authors  sometime  mislead 
with  titles.  The  detective  puts  all 
books  about  a  subject  together.  This 
is  called  classifying.  The  librarian,  like 
a  detective  does  very  little*  for  himself 
and  a  g^eat  deal  for  others.  Librariail- 
ship  offers  both  a  livelihood  and  re- 
spectability, and  unlike  some  profes- 
sions, there  is  no  retirement,  save  for 
inefficiency,  for  librarians  are  more 
valuable  as  they  grow  older,  because 
of  their  accumulation  of  knowledge.* 

Henry  N.  Sanborn,  librarian  of  Public 
library,  Bridgeport,  Ct,  in  his  address 
on  the  Field  of  a  state  library  associa- 
tion, asserted  that  a  state  association 
can  best  accomplish  its  purpose  by 
meetings  in  which  the  programs  are 
confined  to  purely    professional    mat- 

♦Prof  Dniry's  paper  will  appear  later  in 
Public  Libraries. 


ters,  such  as  principles  of  book  selec- 
tion, standards  of  literary  quality  in  re- 
lation to  public  demand,  tests  of  good 
children's  books,  etc.,  by  making  pro- 
vision for  free  discussion ;  by  initiating 
and  securing  legislative  action  for  the 
good  of  the  profession,  and  for  better 
service;  by  educational  publicity  with 
other  professional  associations ;  and 
by  active  affiliation  with  the  A.  L.  A. 
Any  state  association  which  will  carry 
out  such  a  program  with  energy  and 
foresight  will  make  its  state  a  leader  in 
the  library  world. 

Following  the  sessions,  many  special 
libraries  were  thrown  open  for  inspec- 
tion, and  much  of  the  day's  pleasure 
was  gained  by  visiting  the  Annmary 
Brown  memorial,  Col  George  L.  Shep- 
ley's  library,  the  R.  L  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  Providence  Athenaeum,  and 
The  John  Hay  library. 

Marion  L.  Arnold. 

The  presidents  of  the  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  library 
associations  made  preliminary  plans, 
at  the  Chicago  midwinter  meeting  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  for 
the  Missouri  Valley  library  conference 
to  be  held  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  Oc- 
tober 17-20  inclusive,  1922,  opening 
Tuesday  morning  and  closing  Friday 
noon.  The  Iowa  association  has  not 
voted  officially  to  merge  its  annual 
meeting,  but  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Nebraska  have  voted  definitely.  The 
four  presidents  and  the  St.  Joseph  li- 
brarian constitute  the  program  com- 
mittee. They  are :  Miss  Loretta  Mur- 
phy, North  Platte,  Nebraska;  Irving  R. 
Bundy,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri ;  W.  F. 
Riley,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  W.  H.  Kerr, 
Emporia,  Kansas,  and  Jesse  Cunning- 
ham, St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

The  week,  April  23-29,  has  been 
termed  Indiana  library  week  by  that 
state.  The  idea  came  from  a  confer- 
ence of  the  library  trustees  last  No- 
vember for  a  week  of  intensified  pub- 
licity and  appeal,  emphasizing  the 
value,  service  and  needs  of  the  Public 
library.  A  very  active,  inclusive  cam- 
paign is  being  planned  and  put  in  op- 
eration. 
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Library  Meeting  Notes* 

'^hy  is  it  that  most  of  the  people  on 
the  programs,  especially  those  who 
read  their  offerings,  insist  upon  hold- 
ing their  heads  down,  and  mumble 
along  in  an  inaudible  tone,  so  that 
their  audience,  half  a  dozen  seats  away, 
cannot  understand  what  they  are  say- 
ing. We  were  told  that  the  accoustics 
of  the  halls  in  which  we  met  are  to 
blame  for  some  of  the  difficulty,  but  it 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  most  people  do 
not  speak  loud  nor  distinctly  enough  to 
be  heard  a  few  feet  away.  This  is  not 
alone  true  of  the  last  state  meeting, 
but  of  past  meetings,  both  national  and 
state. 

One  of  the  young  librarians  from  the 
Chicago  public  library  was  so  anxious 
to  hear  Miss  Hazeltine  speak  on 
"What  is  a  children's  librarian,"  that 
she  boarded  a  train  at  2  o'clock 
a.  m.,  arriving  in  Champaign  sometime 
between  five  and  six  o'clock,  applied 
for  accommodations  at  the  Inman,  and 
finding  a  "full  house,"  dosed  in  an  arm 
chair  in  the  ladies  parlor  until  break- 
fast time.  She  attended  all  the  meet- 
ings on  that  day — heard  Miss  Hazel- 
tine,  and  departed  for  Chicago  late  that 
same  evening.  How  is  that  for  that 
much  abused  word,  "interest"  ? 

Nineteen  members  of  the  staflf  of  the 
Chicago  public  library  attended  the 
meeting. 

Mr  Roden  induced  his  Board  to  ap- 
propriate enough  money  to  send  15 
members  of  the  staff  to  the  meeting. 
This  is  the  best  sort  of  an  investment 
for  any  library.  Everyone  returned 
full  of  enthusiasm,  and  we  enjoyed  a 
"Conference"  meeting  on  next  Tuesday 
niorning  after  the  "book  meeting,"  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  had  to  remain 
at  home  "to  look  after  the  house." 

J.  F.  P. 

Library  Notes 

"^  Details  of  the  construction  and  gen- 
eral appearance  of  a  newspaper  file 
worked  out  by  the  Public  library  of 

^Some  notes  on  the  annual  meeting  of 
Illinois  library  association  which  were 
crowded  out  of  the  recent  report.     Editor. 


Jacksonville,  Florida,  show  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  service  in  a  minimum 
of  space  and  are  calculated  to  obviate 
the  usual  appearance  of  disorder  that 
the  average  small  newspaper  rack 
gives. 

It  is  designed  to  fit  the  L.  B.  Multi- 
file, although  variations  in  size  of  the 
compartments  could  be  made  to  fit 
other  sticks  preferred  by  librarians.  In 
a  depth  of  about  two  and  one-half  feet, 
filing  space  for  24  newspapers  is  pro- 
vided. With  a  full  number  of  papers 
in  place,  not  one  is  exposed  and  the 
case  has  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of 
furniture  rather  than  a  rack  of  ragged 
newspapers. 

To  answer  the  question,  "How  is  one 
to  know  what  papers  it  contains?" 
each  stick  bears  the  title  both  ways  so 
that  one  side  will  always  be  in  read- 
ing position.  The  small  titles  from  the 
editorial  page  are  pasted  on  the  stick 
and  covered  with  shellac.  The  rack  is 
the  result  of  the  combined  ideas  of  a 
librarian  and  an  architect. 

J.  F.  M. 

A  noteworthy  gift  to  the  Indian- 
apolis public  library  and  one  which  is 
of  particular  interest  to  book  lovers  is 
a  part  of  the  Andrew  Lang  collection, 
gathered  by  Frank  Graef  Darlington, 
railroad  official  and  book  collector  of 
Indianapolis  who  died  some  years  ago. 
Mr  Darlington's  collection  of  books 
represents  the  work  of  many  years  and 
is  exceptionally  complete.  It  consists 
of  books  written,  edited  or  compiled 
by  Andrew  Lang,  books  about  him, 
books  dedicated  to  him  and  books  by 
other  writers  to  which  he  contributed 
prefaces  and  introductions. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr  Dariing- 
ton  acquired  the  Fowler  library  of 
Lang  books,  an  English  collection  even 
more  complete  than  his  own.  Many 
of  the  volumes  in  the  two  collections 
were  duplicates  and  these  have  been 
presented  to  the  Indianapolis  public  li- 
brary by  Mrs  Darlington.  They  in- 
clude early  and  rare  editions  of  Lang's 
writings  and  many  obscure  books  un- 
known to  the  average  reader. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 
A  supplementary  list  of  references  on 
the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations, 
compiled  by  Laura  A.  Thompson,  libra- 
rian of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  has  been  issued.  The  last  sup- 
plement was  issued,  February  24,  1921. 

Mrs  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  in  writ- 
ing to  the  publishers  of  "Romance  to 
the  rescue,"  says,  "Who  is  the  author? 
How  I'd  like  to  have  him  under  my 
roof  I  Is  he  young?  Do  push  him  and 
bury  some  of  the  drab,  sordid,  humor- 
less sex  things  out  of  sight  and 
hearing  r 

A  series  of  exhibits  of  American 
prints  has  been  arranged  by  the  New 
York  public  library,  the  first  exhibi- 
tion being  in  February  and  devoted  to 
"Portraits  old  and  new."  Displays 
to  follow  are  "Old  city  views,"  in 
March;  "The  modern  etcher  and  the 
city,"  in  April  and  "American  scenery 
in  prints,"  in  May. 

The  Travel  bureau  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  has  prepared  an  attractive, 
beautifully  illustrated  bulletin  giving 
detailed  information  as  to  the  most  de- 
sirable places  to  go,  the  best  hotels  and 
steamship  routes.  It  contains,  also, 
descriptions  of  recreational  activities 
in  the  different  localities.  On  request, 
more  information  may  be  had  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Daily  News  Resort  and 
Travel  bureau. 

Syllabus  Series  of  the  University  of 
California,  No.  34,  deals  with  the  use 
of  the  library.  A  pamphlet  of  36  pages 
gives  definite  instruction,  for  the  use 
of  the  students,  relating  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  various  departments, 
cataloging,  bibliography  and  reference. 
It  was  prepared  for  the  Department  of 
English  by  Frank  M.  Bumstead,  super- 
intendent of  circulation  in  the  Univer- 
sity library.  The  value  of  the  pam- 
phlet, which  is  no  slight  thing,  is  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  an  index. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  has  sent 
out  a  new  edition  of  "Directions  for  the 
librarian  of  a  small  library."  The  book 
was  originally  prepared  by  Miss  Zaidie 


Brown  and  first  printed  by  the  New 
York  state  education  department  and 
later  by  the  Massachusetts  library  com- 
mission in  1911.  It  has  been  revised  by 
Miss  Anna  G.  Hall  of  the  New  York 
state  library  department;  Miss  E.  Louise 
Jones  of  the  Massachusetts  free  public  li- 
brary commission,  and  Miss  Ruth  L. 
Brown  of  the  Vermont  public  library 
commission.  The  book  is  issued  now 
for  the  League  of  library  commissions. 

The  papers  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America,  volume  14,  1920, 
part  one,  has  been  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Publication  committee, 
George  P.  Winship,  Cari  B.  Roden, 
and  Andrew  Keogh. 

The  contents  are :  A  very  exhaustive 
paper  furnishing  a  forecast  of  bibliog- 
raphy by  George  Watson  Cole;  an 
appraisal  of  Sir  William  Osier  by 
Leonard  L.  Mackall;  a  paper  on  John 
Boyd  Thacher  by  Edith  Brinkmann. 

The  pamphlet  of  44  pages  closes 
with  notes  of  books  and  workers.  It 
also  included  the  minutes  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  1920  and  the  report  of 
the  treasurer. 

The  Open  Court  for  December,  1921, 
contains  an  article  on  the  East  Asiatic 
works  in  the  Newberry  library,  by 
John  T.  Bramhall.  Considerable  de- 
scription is  given  to  the  material  which 
was  collected  by  Dr  Berthold  Laufer, 
while  conducting  investigations  in  the 
Far  East  for  the  Field  museum  of 
Natural  history.  He  was  commissioned 
by  the  Newberry  library  to  gather  for 
them  a  representative  collection,  with 
the  result  that  he  collected  over  a  thou- 
sand volumes  of  East  Asiatic  works  on 
religion,  philosophy,  history,  etc.  This 
now  makes  a  library  of  over  21,000 
volumes,  representative  of  the  Chinese, 
Manchu,  Tibetan,  and  Mongol  liter- 
atures. 

The  papers  and  proceedings  of  the 
American  Library  Institute  for  1920-21 
have  been  put  in  print  by  the  secre- 
tary, Mr  Andrew  Keogh  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity library. 
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The  principal  material  in  the  num- 
ber for  1920  covers : 

Statistics  of  university  libraries;  Pitfalls 
in  camparative  statistics;  GDSt  of  upkeep  of 
library  buildings;  Book  poverty  and  book 
purchase;  Folio  w-up  purchase;  Proposed 
catalog  of  university  publications;  Coopera- 
tion with  the  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation and  a  paper  on  the  late  Charles  Henry 
Gould. 

The  number  for  1921  covers: 

Notes  on  the  American  library  in  Paris; 
An  old  New  England  method  of  book  dis- 
tribution; Economics  of  library  architecture; 
Short  cataloging  and  bibliographical  cata- 
loging; Personnel  specifications  for  library 
work;  A  project:  the  college  reading  of  men 
who  afterwards  became  famous;  League  of 
Nations:  The  international  organization  of 
intellectual  work,  and  international  library 
cooperation. 

Valuable  addenda  to  the  1921  pro- 
ceedings are  the  constitution  of  the  In- 
stitute and  the  list  of  Fellows  in  June, 
1921. 


Better  Business  Libraries 
Better  business  libraries:  talks  with 
executives,  by  Louise  B.  Krause,  li- 
brarian of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, puts  into  available  form,  ad- 
ditional new  and  much  needed  infor- 
mation on  business  libraries. 

Good  and  sufficient  reasons  are  given 
for  the  establishment  of  libraries  in 
different  types  of  business  houses.  The 
functions  of  such  service  are  explained, 
covering  commercial,  industrial,  and  li- 
brary research,  of  benefit  to  all  the 
various  departments  of  any  business, 
whether  finance,  auditing,  sales,  pub- 
licity, industrial  relations,  or  educa- 
tional and  welfare  work. 

A  very  clear  distinction  is  drawn  for 
the  executive,  between  the  service 
given  by  the  "nice,  bright  girl,"  who  is 
so  often  selected  by  employment  man- 
agers to  act  as  librarian,  a  technically 
trained  man  who  thinks  he  can  work 
out  an  original  library  system,  a  cor- 
respondence file  clerk,  a  stenographer 
or  private  secretary,  and  the  service 
of  the  trained  librarian  who  has  both 
the  educational  background  and  the 
added  requisite  of  a  knowledge  of  li- 
brary   administration.    The    value    of 


the  trained  librarian  even  in  the 
smaller  business  organizations  is  clear- 
ly brought  out  by  showing  that  a  li- 
brarian may,  if  time  will  permit,  do 
other  editorial  and  special  work  for 
which  library  training  has  especially 
prepared  such  a  person. 

The  book  has  chapters  on  what  books 
and  periodicals,  indexes  and  digests  are 
especially  useful  in  business  libraries, 
with  specific  information  on  finance 
and  trade  services,  as  well  as  what  in- 
formation in  government  documents  is 
of  particular  value  and  interest  to  busi- 
ness men.  Those  who  follow  the  di- 
rections will  have  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  business  information  which 
they  desire  from  the  government. 

In  a  chapter  on  "Arrangement  of 
material,"  the  difference  between  the 
Decimal  system  and  the  alphabetical 
subject  system  is  clearly  explained. 
Miss  Krause  believes  much  time  is 
wasted  by  business  librarians  trying 
to  expand  the  Dewey  Decimal  system 
to  meet  special  needs,  when  the  sim- 
plest and  most  logical,  arrangement  is 
the  exact  subject  word  under  which 
the  material  on  a  given  subject  may  be 
filed.  She  believes  it  folly  for  libra- 
rians to  try  to  educate  business  people 
to  understand  the  Decimal  system 
when  they  are  already  familar  with 
a  simple  system,  namely  the  English 
alphabet,  and  the  specific  name  of  the 
subjects  about  which  they  are  con- 
tinually talking  in  their  business. 

The  book  is  of  such  general  value  in 
its  suggestion  of  sources  of  material 
for  reference  work  on  business  topics, 
particularly  in  the  chapter  of  "Finance 
and  trade  services,"  which  is  presented 
in  so  compact  and  helpful  manner, 
that  it  will  be  indispensable  for  ref- 
erence librarians  in  any  public  library 
which  attempts  to  serve  business  men. 
It  may  be  used  easily  also  as  the  basic 
text  for  a  library  school  course  on 
business  libraries.  If  extra  copies  are 
provided  for  circulation  to  the  general 
reader  in  public  or  university  libraries, 
the  book  will  help  spread  the  gospel  of 
the  present  day  necessity  of  books  as 
tools  in  the  business  world. 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library  school,   Pittsburgh 

The  two  weeks  from  January  30- 
February  11  were  mainly  given  over 
to  blocked  practice  work.  The  stu- 
dents electing  the  General  course  were 
scheduled  for  40  hours  a  week  prac- 
tice in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  library  of  the  Carnegie  institute  of 
technology  and  in  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 
Those  specializing  in  library  work  with 
children  had  experience  in  the  chil- 
dren's rooms.  The  new  semester  start- 
ed February  13,  with  an  enrollment  of 
31  students;  18  specializing  in  library 
work  with  children  and  13  in  general 
library  work. 

During  February,  the  school  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  as  their  guests,  Miss 
June  Donnelly,  director  of  the  Sim- 
mons library  school,  and  Mile  Duproix, 
a  student  in  the  library  school  of  the 
New  York  public  library. 

Mrs  Catherine  M.  Hoyt,  chief  of 
Medical  social  service,  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  Miss  Nell  Scott,  case-su- 
pervisor. Associated  Charities,  Pitts- 
burgh, have  lectured  to  the  students  in 
the  course  on  the  library  and  commu- 
nity work. 

Grace  King,  Diploma  *21,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  librarian  in  the  Victory  high 
school  library,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Beatrice  M.  Kelly,  '06,  was  married  in 
February  to  George  E.  Sharpe,  Sycamore 
Hill,   Steubenville,   Ohio. 

Nina  C.  Brotherton, 

Principal. 
University  of  Illinois 

The  course  in  library  work  for  chil- 
dren will  be  given  this  year  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Knapp,  chief  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Detroit  public 
library,  who  gave  the  course  in  1921. 
Miss  Knapp's  work  will  begin  on 
March  22  and  will  continue  for  three 
weeks,  closing  at  the  Easter  vacation. 
Miss  Knapp  will  meet  the  seniors  five 
times  a  week  for  three  weeks  and  the 
juniors  twice  a  week  for  the  same 
period. 

Members  of  the  senior  class  were  as- 


signed as  follows  for  the  usual  month 
of  field  work  during  the  month  of 
February : 

Fanny  A.  Coldren  and  Marie  M.  Hos- 
tetter,  Public  library,  Detroit,  Michigan; 
Myron  W.  Getchell,  University  of  Chicago 
library;  Percy  Don  Hammond,  Public  li- 
brary, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Kate  S.  Kep- 
ler, Public  library,  Davenport,  Iowa;  Isaac 
V.  Lucero,  Indianapolis  public  library; 
Ruth  C.  'McCaughtry,  Public  library,  De- 
catur, Illinois;  Jackson  E.  Towne,  St.  Louis 
public  library;  Sara  L.  Woods,  Public  li- 
brary, Muncie,  Indiana.  Miles  O.  Price 
completed  his  assignment  at  the  John 
Crerar  library  about  the  middle  of  January. 

Ruth  Sankee,  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity high  school  library,  will  give  a  course 
in  High  school  library  management  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.  The  course  is 
open  to  juniors  and  seniors  and  meets 
twice  a  week. 

Announcement  has  been  received  of  the 
marriage  on  January  21  of  Clara  A.  Cham- 
berlain, ex  '22,  to  Arthur  J.  Scott  of  De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Ruth  C.  McCaughtry,  who  has  been  at 
her  home  for  the  last  semester  regaining 
her  health,  has  reentered  the  senior  class 
and  will  graduate  next  February. 

Elizabeth  Peters,  '19-'20,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  assistant  librarian  at  Muncie, 
Indiana,  and  is  regaining  her  health  in  the 
Trudeau  sanitarium,  Saranac,  New  York. 

Frances  Simpson. 
Lo8  Angeles  public  library 

Visitors  during  the  month  have  been 
Miss  Maud  Stull,  supervisor  of 
branches  and  the  training  class  in 
Kansas  City,  and  Mrs  Elizabeth  Gray- 
Potter,  librarian  of  Mills  college.  Miss 
Stull  spoke  briefly  to  the  school  on  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Kansas  city 
public  library. 

Two  of  the  special  students  in  the 
course  in  children's  books  and  story- 
telling are  in  charge  of  the  children's 
sections  of  local  book-stores. 

A  special  course  in  advanced  cata- 
loging and  bibliographical  research 
will  be  given  by  Mr  Goulding,  chief 
cataloger  in  the  Huntington  library 
beginning  April  3.  The  Elzevirs,  AI- 
dines  and  early  Spanish  books  in  the 
Los  Angeles  public  library  will  be  the 
basis  of  the  cataloging  lessons,  which 
'will  be  preceded  by  lectures  on  the 
principles    of    cataloging    rare    bjuks, 
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and   practice   in  using  bibliographical 
aids. 

Marion  Horton, 
Principal. 

New  York  public  library 

The  senior  course  in  Book  selection, 
to  which  are  admitted  as  auditors  all 
librarians  who  are  interested,  opened 
on  February  9.  The  program  for  the 
remaining  evenings  to  be  occupied  by 
it  is  as  follows : 

March  9,  Room  7Z — Round  table  on  pe- 
riodicals, led  by  Miss  Carolyn  F.  Ulrich, 
chief  of  periodicals  division,  New  York  pub- 
lic libraries. 

March  16,  Room  213 — Publishing  and 
publishers.  Mr  Alfred  Harcourt,  president 
of  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  Publishers. 

March  23,  Room  213 — A  plea  for  rural 
town  gardens.  Mrs  Martha  Brookes 
Hutcheson,  landscape  gardener. 

April  6,  Room  7Z — Round  table  on  Gar- 
den and  nature  books,  led  by  Miss  I.  H. 
Horak,  librarian,  Rivington  Street  branch, 
New  York  public  library. 

April  13,  Room  213 — The  new  American 
novel.  Dr  Carl  Van  Doren,  literary  editor 
of  The  Nation,  author  of  "The  American 
Novel." 

April  20,  Room  73 — Round  table  on  pres- 
ent-day fiction,  led  by  Miss  Hannah  C.  Ellis, 
librarian  of  the  Hamilton  Fish  Park  branch, 
New  York  public  library. 

April  27,  Room  213 — Topic  to  be  an- 
nounced. Dean  Howard  Chandler  Robbins, 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New 
York  City. 

The  school  had  the  pleasure  in  Janu- 
ary of  hearing  a  lecture  by  Mr  James 
I.  Wyer,  upon  the  organization  and 
work  of  the  New  York  state  library. 
It  joined  also  in  an  invitation  by  which 
Mr  W.  O.  Carson,  inspector  of  public 
libraries  for  the  province  of  Ontario, 
was  brought  to  this  side  of  the  line  on 
a  speaking  tour,  including  four  library 
schools.  Mr  Carson's  lecture  here  dealt 
with  library  work  and  library  possi- 
bilities in  Ontario. 

In  connection  with  the  evening  li- 
brary school  lectures  and  also  with  the 
lectures  to  be  given  by  Mr  S.  K.  Rat- 
clifTe  under  the  auspices  of  the  Staff 
association,  a  series  of  cafeteria  sup- 
pers is  planned  by  the  Staff  associa- 
tion. The  proceeds  of  the  suppers  on 
Thursday  evenings  are  to  be  devoted 
to  paying  the  expenses  of  a  member  or 


members  of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary staff  at  the  state  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember ;  and  to  meeting  in  part  the  liv- 
ing expenses  of  some  member  of  the 
staff  who  may  enter  the  library  school 
Ernest  J.  Reece, 
Principal. 
New  York  state  library 

In  connection  with  the  course  on 
school  libraries,  Mr  Edwin  B.  Rich- 
ards, specialist  in  English,  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  spoke  on 
the  importance  and  function  of  the 
school  library  with  reference  espe- 
cially to  the  English  and  history  de- 
partments; Miss  Celia  M.  Houghton 
of  the  Albany  high  school,  spoke  on 
the  high  school  library.  Her  lecture 
was  given  at  the  high  school  and  the 
students  were  taken  about  the  library 
afterward. 

On  February  1,  Professor  Azariah  S. 
Root,  librarian,  Oberlin  College  li- 
brary, gave  a  very  inspiring  talk  on 
American  librarians  and  scholarship. 

On  February  6,  Miss  Lilian  Calla- 
han, librarian,  Albany  free  library, 
completed  a  series  of  three  lectures  on 
Circulation  department  work.  These 
lectures  formed  part  of  a  course  in 
which  Miss  Quigley  of  the  Free  public 
library  of  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss 
Vought  of  the  School  libraries  division, 
also  gave  lectures. 

Amy  L.  Post,  who  entered  the  school 
in  the  fall  of  1918,  but  was  unable  to 
finish  the  second  half  of  the  year,  re- 
turned in  February  to  complete  the 
first  year's  work.  In  the  interval  she 
has  done  some  teaching  and  also  spent 
several  months  on  the  staff  of  the 
Haverford  College  library. 

The  school  will  close  on  March  6  for 
the  month  of  field  practice  work,  the 
students  having  received  assignments 
in  the  following  libraries: 

In  New  York  state — Brooklyn  pub- 
lic library,  Brooklyn  girls'  high  school 
library,  Chazy  rural  school  library, 
Endicott  free  public  library.  New  York 
public  library,  Rochester  public  library, 
Utica  public  library  and  the  Washing- 
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ton  Irving  high  school  library  in  New 
York  city. 

Outside  the  state — Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege library,  Detroit  public  library, 
Public  library  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Minnesota  University  library, 
Public  library,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  New- 
ark free  public  library,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity library,  Springfield  City  li- 
brary association  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  library. 

The  period  of  practice  work  will  be 
followed  by  the  biennial  visit  to  New 
England  libraries,  April  4-11. 

Edna  M.  Sanderson, 
Vice-director. 

Pratt  Institute 

The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Gradu- 
ates' association  was  held,  February  3. 
About  75  were  present,  among  them 
Mrs  Mildred  Collar  Gardner  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  who  was  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  graduates  of  all  classes  preced- 
ing 1910.  The  principal  speaker  was 
Dr  Gilman,  president  of  Boone  univer- 
sity, Hankow,  China,  who  gave  a 
deeply  interesting  account  of  present 
conditions  in  China.  He  paid  a  glow- 
ing tribute  to  Miss  Mary  Wood,  libra- 
rian of  the  Boone  library,  who  studied 
at  Pratt  during  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  China  in  1907. 

The  vice-director  spoke  on  the  prob- 
lems that  society  is  facing  as  the  result 
of  the  increasing  use  of  automatic  ma- 
chines in  industry,  and  the  opportunity 
for  service  that  the  situation  brings, 
both  to  the  special  and  to  the  public 
library. 

In  conclusion,  the  director,  Mr 
Stevens,  presented  the  plan  of  a 
scholarship  fund  which  he  advocated 
starting,  using  the  life  memberships, 
amounting  to  $605,  as  a  nucleus.  The 
idea  was  cordially  received.  Mr  Stev- 
ens also  spoke  of  the  poster  the  school 
has  sent  to  about  140  colleges,  inviting 
college  students  to  consider  librarian- 
ship  as  a  career. 

At  the  business  meeting  preceding 
the  luncheon,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  coming  year: 
President,  Miss  Mary  C.  Parker,  su- 


pervisor of  files,  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
New  York ;  vice-president,  Miss  Edyth 
L.  Miller,  librarian.  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation ;  secretary,  Miss  Marcia  N.  Dal- 
phin,  librarian,  Public  library,  Rye; 
treasurer.  Miss  Marian  Cutter  of  the 
Children's  Bookshop,  New  York ;  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee.  Miss 
Katherine  Tappert,  Pratt  Institute  free 
library. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  on  the  li- 
brary administration  of  different  types 
of  libraries,  which  form  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  the  second  term's  work,  the 
school  has  recently  enjoyed  talks  by 
Mrs  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson  Hale 
and  Christopher  Morley,  the  former  on 
public  speaking  and  the  latter  on  the 
evolution  of  a  poet,  with  illustrations 
from  Chimneysmoke. 

The  class  attended  the  February 
meeting  of  the  New  York  library  club 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  "In- 
timate bookshops  of  New  York,"  and 
a  special  meeting  of  the  New  York 
high  school  librarians  at  the  Washing- 
ton Irving  high  school  on  February  11. 

The  course  of  open  meetings  on 
Book  selection  offered  by  the  New 
York  school  has  been  made  a  class  ex- 
ercise as  part  of  our  own  course  in 
book  selection. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Vice-director. 

Riverside,  CaL 

The  10  weeks  winter  short  course  of 
the  Riverside  Library  Service  school 
began  January  9  with  34  students  in 
attendance,  of  which  26  are  from  Cali- 
fornia, 2  from  Washington,  2  from  New 
York  and  1  each  from  Arizona,  Okla- 
homa, Missouri  and  S.  Dakota.  This  is 
the  largest  winter  school  class  we  have 
ever  held.  The  classes  are  being  held  in 
the  new  addition  to  the  library  which  has 
just  been  completed. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  building  adjoin- 
ing the  library  which  was  purchased 
for  school  purpMDscs  will  be  remodeled 
and  ready  for  use  during  the  summer 
session.  This  will  provide  for  the  ad- 
ditional floor  space  which  was  so  much 
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needed  and  will  g^ve  ample  room  for 
the  student  classes. 

Mrs  Mabelle  Chace  Grover,  '14,  has  been 
recently  appointed  librarian  at  Santa  Cruz 
high  school.     She  succeeds  Miss  Elizabeth 
Patton,  *18,  who  has  accepted  a  position  in  one 
of  the  junior  high  schools  at  Berkeley. 
Lillian  L.  Dickson, 
Acting  librarian. 
St.   Louis 

The  students  have  had  during  the 
month  of  February  two  weeks  of  lab- 
oratory work,  being  distributed  among 
the  following  departments  of  the  li- 
brary: Catalog,  reference,  circulation, 
open  shelf,  stations,  traveling  library 
and  children's  departments,  and  the 
branch  libraries,  including  the  two 
newly  opened  in  school  buildings. 
Each  student  has  had  two  different  as- 
signments of  one  week  during  the 
month  and  it  is  intended  that  each 
shall  do  work  in  all  of  the  above  men- 
tioned departments  before  the  close  of 
the  school  year. 

In  addition,  six  pupils  of  the  school 
have  been  doing  organization  work  in 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pital under  Miss  Frances  Sawyer,  a 
graduate  of  the  Wisconsin  library 
school.  They  are  reclassifying  the  col- 
lection of  books  in  the  hospital  library 
and  cataloging,  shelf-listing  and  pre- 
paring them  for  circulation.  On  al- 
ternate days  they  have  been  given  ex- 
perience in  the  hospital  wards  giving 
out  books. 

The  books  in  foreign  languages  now 
deposited  in  the  Barnes  Hospital  li- 
brary by  the  public  library  are  receiving 
annotations  in  English  for  the  use  of  vol- 
untary workers.  The  books  represented 
include  volumes  in  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Yiddish. 

The  social  side  of  library  work  has 
been  represented  in  the  school  by  par- 
ticipation of  the  pupils  in  Visitors' 
nights  given  at  the  library  and  espe- 
cially in  their  acting  as  guides  to  the 
library  and  its  activities  on  these  and 
other  occasions.  A.  E.  B. 

Simmons  college 

Miss  Donnelly  spent  January  18-19 
at  the  Ohio  state  university  library  in 


Columbus,  gaining,  under  the  expert 
guidance  of  Miss  Olive  Jones  and  her 
staff,  some  insight  into  the  methods  of 
administration  of  a  library  which 
serves  a  small  army  of  university  stu- 
dents and  instructors.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  building,  the  methods  of  or- 
dering and  classification,  the  treatment 
of  "reserve  books,"  and  the  biblio- 
graphical courses  given  by  Mr  Reeder 
to  the  university  students  were  espe- 
cially noted.  The  hospitality  of  the 
staff  and  the  privilege  of  meeting  a 
group  of  the  senior  students  interest- 
ed in  librarianship  as  a  career  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  visit,  and  it  was 
particularly  good  luck  to  be  on  the  spot 
when  the  announcement  was  made  of 
Mr  Hirshberg's  appointment  as  state 
librarian  of  Ohio. 

The  high  schools  of  Cincinnati  have 
independent  libraries,  and  Miss  Don- 
nelly was  fortunate  in  being  permitted 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  high  school 
librarians.  She  spdce  to  the  senior 
girls  on  "Library  work  as  a  vocation." 

Several  special  lecturers  have  ad- 
dressed the  combined  group  of  seniors 
and  college  graduates :  Miss  E.  Louise 
Jones,  of  the  Massachusetts  library 
commission,  discussed  the  wcn-k  of  the 
commission;  Mr  Faxon  spoke  on  the 
work  of  the  F.  W.  Faxon  Co. ;  Mr  Car- 
son, inspector  of  public  libraries  in 
Ontario,  told  entertainingly  of  the  li- 
braries of  Canada,  giving  libraries  of 
Ontario  particular  mention;  Mrs  La- 
Forge,  instructor  in  Design  at  Simmons 
college,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
Library  posters  and  bulletin  boards; 
Dr  Root,  president  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  de- 
scribed most  interestingly  his  work  in 
the  Oberlin  college  library;  Mr  Austin 
B.  Keep  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
Early  American  libraries;  Mr  Edwin 
Wiley,  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  War  college, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  treated  historically,  the 
subject  of  Library  buildings  and 
showed  numerous  slides  of  early  and 
modern  libraries;  Mr  C.  F.  McCombs, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  main  reading 
room  of  the  New  York  public  library. 
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made   clear   the   many   problems   pre- 
sented in  a  reference  room. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  the  libraries 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  Massachu- 
setts state  library,  the  Boston  Athenae- 
um, and  the  Widener  library  at  Har- 
vard. On  February  3,  the  class  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts library  club. 

Harriet  E.  Howe, 
Acting  director. 

Syracuse  University 

On  January  5,  Miss  Mary  Saxe  of 
Westmount  public  library,  Montreal, 
Canada,  gave  a  stimulating  address  to 
the  school   on  library  administration. 

The  school  resumed  work  for  the 
.second  semester  on  January  26,  after 
the  mid-year  examinations.  On  that 
day,  Mr  W.  O.  Carson  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  library  conditions  in 
Canada  and  the  making  of  a  library 
budget. 

Forrest  Spaulding,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  public  library 
and  more  recently  in  library  service 
in  Peru,  addressed  the  school  on  Feb- 
ruary 2  on  conditions  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  library  outlook  there. 

On  February  9,  William  Heyliger, 
author  of  "High  Benton"  and  other 
books  for  boys,  gave  an  interesting  and 
forward-looking  talk  on  standards  in 
literature  for  young  people. 

The  junior  class  on  their  own  in- 
itiative have  organized  for  the  reading 
aloud,  on  bi-monthly  evenings,  of 
drama  of  current  interest.  This  has 
been  so  successful  that  it  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  requests  for  the 
inclusion  of  guests  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  successful  organiza- 
tions of  the  year. 

In  anticipation  of  the  senior  trip  to 
Washington  during  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion and  as  affording  some  background 
and  familiarity  with  that  city,  the 
school  was  shown,  on  February  16,  a 
set  of  lantern  slides  of  Washington 
and  its  environs.  Some  interesting 
sHdes  of  birds  were  also  shown. 


Western  Reserve  University 
With  the  opening  of  the  second 
semester,  the  attention  of  the  students 
in  the  General  course  becomes  some- 
what centered  on  the  individual  prob- 
lem work  connected  with  it.  One 
phase  of  this  work  is  the  preparation 
of  subject  bibliographies  for  the  gen- 
eral reference  division  of  the  Cleve- 
land public  library  and  for  the  various 
divisions  of  the  main  library.  An  effort 
is  being  made  this  year  to  correlate 
this  even  more  closely  with  the  specific 
library  needs.  During  the  fall, ,  five 
student  bibliographies  prepared  by  the 
class  of  1921  were  lent  to  reference  de- 
partments outside  of  Cleveland.  The 
bibliography  on  European  war  fiction 
in  English,  compiled  by  Loleta  I.  Daw- 
son, '20,  has  recently  been  issued  as 
Part  I  of  Useful  reference  series.  No. 
25,  published  by  the  F.  W.  Faxon  Co. 
During  the  past  month,  an  interest- 
ing group  of  visiting  lecturers  has 
spoken  to  the  students  either  in  con- 
nection with  regular  courses  or  by  spe- 
cial arrangement.  Just  before  her  re- 
turn to  France,  Miss  Jessie  Carson 
gave  a  talk  illustrated  by  slides,  on 
her  library  work  in  the  devastated 
regions  of  France.  This  was  given  at 
the  Cleveland  museum  of  art  under  the 
auspices  of  the  school,  the  library  staff 
and  general  public  being  invited  as 
guests.  On  the  same  day,  Miss  Helen 
Gilchrist  of  New  York  spoke  on  book 
reviewing  as  an  occupation,  to  the 
members  of  the  class  in  Book  selec- 
tion. Miss  Gilchrist  has  done  review- 
ing for  The  Dial  and  other  journals. 

The  following  persons  have  spoken 
before  the  combined  classes  during  the 
periods  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  library's  relation  to  community 
welfare:  Mr  Sheldon  of  the  Cleveland 
recreation  council  on  Cleveland's  rec- 
reation needs ;  Dr  Jane  Robbins  of  the 
East  End  neighborhood  house,  Cleve- 
land, on  The  Italian  child;  Mrs  Elea- 
nor E.  Ledbetter,  librarian  of  Broad- 
way branch,  on  Work  with  the  foreign 
born.     On   February   2,   Mrs   Eleanor 
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Rowland  Wembridge,  author  of  vari- 
ous articles  and  books  oh  psychology 
and  formerly  professor  in  Reed  college, 
began  a  series  of  Thursday  lectures  on 
Psychology  and  the  evaluation  of  psy- 
chological literature. 

Thirza  E.  Grant, 
Acting-director. 

University  of  Wisconsin 

The  class  of  1922  celebrated  the  be- 
ginning of  its  own  year  by  welcoming 
the  president  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  Prof  Azariah  S.  Root,  to 
the  library  school  on  January  2.  To  do 
themselves  this  honor,  they  returned 
from  the  holiday  recess  in  advance  of 
other  departments  of  the  university, 
and  spent  the  legal  New  Year's  day  in 
school.  They  were  more  than  repaid 
for  this  change  in  their  holiday  plans, 
for  Mr  Root  gave  two  able  lectures  on 
the  "History  of  books  and  printing," 
and  spoke  at  the  supper  which  all  at- 
tended. 

A  tradition  of  the  school  has  come 
to  be  the  hanging  of  the  calendar  of 
the  new  year  in  the  gallery.  Mr  Root 
presided  over  this  function  and  ex- 
tended the  greetings  of  the  library 
world  to  a  class  which  would  begin  its 
service  in  1922. 

A  supper  was  given  by  the  libra- 
rians of  Madison  in  honor  of  Mr  Root, 
at  the  Capitol  cafe.  Covers  were  laid 
for  130  guests,  including  Governor  and 
Mrs  John  J.  Blaine,  Justice  and  Mrs 
Burr  W.  Jones,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  Mrs  John 
Callahan.  The  supper  was  preceded 
by  a  reception  in  the  governor's  recep- 
tion room,  where  Governor  and  Mrs 
Blaine,  Mr  Root,  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
Lester  received. 

Following  the  supper,  with  Mr  Les- 
ter acting  as  toast-master.  Governor 
Blaine  extended  greetings  to  the  guest 
of  honor  and  to  the  librarians  present. 
He  commended  warmly  the  service 
and  work  of  libraries  and  emphasized 
the  need  of  making  books  available  to 
all  the  ordinary  people,  not  limiting  li- 
brary service  to  special   groups.     Mr 


Root  responded,  discussing  the  prob- 
lems now  confronting  the  library  pro- 
fession and  its  dependence  on  the  de- 
velopment of  expert  librarianship.  He 
maintained  that  certification  of  libra- 
rians, their  adequate  training,  and  their 
recognition  within  the  community,  wil! 
make  for  this  development. 

Field  practice  began  on  January  26, 
a  week  earlier  than  usual,  because  the 
semester  opened  earlier  in  September. 
The  weeks  in  January  were  therefore 
busy  ones  since  the  technical  courses 
were  finished,  and  time  allotted  for  lec- 
tures in  publicity,  practice  in  mending, 
and  directions  for  field  practice.  The 
following  special  lectures  were  given 
during  this  period:  Library  instruc- 
tion in  schools,  by  Mary  A.  Smith,  li- 
brarian, Madison  free  library;  Con- 
tinental fiction,  by  Professor  Lathrop, 
of  the  English  department ;  Newspaper 
publicity  for  libraries,  by  Professor 
Bleyer  of  the  School  of  journalism; 
Work  of  the  traveling  library  depart- 
ment, by  Miss  Long,  chief  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Examinations  brought  the  work  to  a 
close  on  January  24,  and  the  following 
day  the  students  started  for  their  field 
appointments,  23  students  going  to  22 
libraries  in  19  communities  of  the  state. 

The  four  credit  course  open  to 
graduate  students,  seniors,  and  juniors 
in  the  College  of  letters  and  science, 
who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  and 
expect  to  administer  high  school  li- 
braries in  connection  with  their  teach- 
ing, continues  with  the  second  semes- 
ter, which  opened  February  6.  There 
is  a  registration  of  12.  Of  these,  one 
is  a  graduate  student,  10  are  seniors, 
and  one  is  a  junior.  The  class  meets 
thruout  the  year  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  The  lessons  include  refer- 
ence, cataloging  and  classification,  li- 
brary economy,  book  selection,  and 
school  library  administration,  which 
covers  lessons  in  how  to  teach  the  use 
of  the  library. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine. 
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Can  You  Find  the  Hidden  Books? 

Jack  and  Jill  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  enchanted  forest.  Yes,  little  curly- 
head,  they  were  brother  and  sister  but 
they  were  not  Irish  twins,  nor  did  they 
live  in  the  days  of  Alfred  the  great. 
You  will  have  to  guess  again.  They 
were  the  boy  who  knew  what  the  birds 
said  and  the  girl  who  sat  by  the  ashes. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  the  chil- 
dren's fairy  land,  where  in  Pinafore 
palace,  owned  by  the  whirling  king 
was  the  wonder  clock.  They  had  heard 
of  it  in  the  queen's  story  book.  Lolami, 
the  little  cliflf  dweller  and  Docas,  the 
boy  who  went  .to  the  east,  had  told 
them  the  way,  which  led  thru  trails  to 
woods  and  waters.  Now  they  were 
waiting  in  this  magic  forest  undecided 
which  way  to  proceed  on  their  great 
quest. 

"What  shall  we  do  now?"  asked  Jill, 
for  she  was  afraid  of  the  little  folks  in 
feathers  and  fur  who  lived  in  the  tree- 
top  and  meadow  and  knew  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  woods. 

"We'll  go  as  the  goose  flies,"  an- 
swered Jack,  "and  we'll  soon  be  in  the 
land  of  Fair  Play." 

"But  I'm  cold!"  cried  Jill. 

"Who's  cold?"  piped  a  small  voice, 
and  lo,  before  them  stood  a  snow  baby. 

"I'm  Hans,  the  Eskimo,"  it  said, 
"I'm  one  of  the  children  of  the  cold. 
Don't  be  frightened,  little  folks." 

"Can  you  tell  us  the  way?"  asked 
Jack. 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Hans,  "I'm  one 
of  the  strange  peoples  and  it's  far  too 
warm  here  for  me." 

With  that  the  sun  shone  on  him  and 
he  melted  into  water  before  their  very 
eyes.  He  was  now  one  of  the  water 
babies. 

The  two  little  travellers  now  heard 
the  sound  of  music — ting  a  ling.  Could 
these  queer  looking  people  be  the  toys 
of  Nuremburg?  Oh,  no.  They  were 
nothing  but  dolls. 

'*We  are  the  dolls  of  many  lands," 


they  sang,  "from  strange  lands  near 
home." 

"Then  perhaps  you  could  tell  us  the 
way,"  ventured  Jill. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  one  they  called 
the  lonesomest  doll,  "We  can  tell  you 
anything  provided  you  know  how  to 
dress  a  doll." 

"I  can,"  said  Jill,  "when  mother  lets 
us  play  at  sewing  I  can  just  make  any- 
thing." 

"I'm  a  jack  of  all  trades,"  said  Jack. 

"Then  turn  to  the  right,  pass  under 
the  lilacs  and  you  will  meet  the  bee 
man  of  Om."  With  these  words  the 
dolls  marched  on  singing  their  same 
old  song. 

"Come  on,  brother,"  cried  Jill,  excit- 
edly, "I  think  I  see  a  little  house  in  the 
woods." 

House  it  was,  but  what  a  queer  one. 
What  a  swarm  of  insect  folk  they 
found  when  they  knocked  on  the  door. 

"Yes,  I'll  tell  you  the  way,"  said  the 
ancient  man  who  opened  the  door, 
"but  first  you  must  catch  the  bluebird 
who  steals  my  butterflies  and  bees." 

"But  how  can  we?"  asked  the  chil- 
dren. 

"Use  pepper  and  salt,  of  course," 
said  a  gruff  voice,  and  from  under  the 
window  stepped  Jack,  the  giant-killer. 

"How  do  you  know  this?"  asked  the 
children. 

"I  know  everything  indoors,  out- 
doors, and  up  the  chimney.  Did  I  not 
slay  three  good  giants?" 

"Indeed,  you  are  one  of  every  boy's 
heroes,"  said  Jack,  "but  can  you  guide 
us  on  our  way?" 

"Ah,"  said  the  giant-killer,  "go  no 
farther  until  you  have  procured  the 
rose  and  the  ring,  for  without  them 
you  cannot  enter  the  palace  gates. 
The  king's  son,  the  little  lame  prince, 
or  as  some  people  call  him,  the  float- 
ing prince,  cannot  live  without  these 
treasures." 

"Where  will  we  find  the  rose?" 
asked  Jill,  "and  is  the  rose  in  bloom?" 

"In    Johnny    Crow's    garden,"    said 
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their  friend,  "and  the  ring  lies  in  the 
magic  chest  buried  on  Treasure  Island 
at  the  end  of  a  rainbow." 

"Then  we  will  have  to  go  back/' 
said  the  children,  sadly,  "for  we  could 
never  find  that  place." 

But  stay,  wait.  A  lively  boy  stepped 
around  the  corner  of  the  house.  It 
was  Chris  and  the  wonderful  lamp. 
He  had  come  at  last.  I  wonder  why? 
To  help  the  children  and  to  end  this 
tale,  of  course. 

Two  rubs  of  the  lamp  and  they  had 
the  treasures  in  their  hands.  One 
more  rub  and  they  were  knocking  at 
the  palace  gate.  When  the  king  came 
they  gave  him  the  gifts  and  in  ex- 
change for  these  he  gave  them  the 
clock  which  was  more  priceless  than 
all  the  clocks  of  Rondaine. 
The  end. 


[The  above  is  a  copy  of  a  story  worked 
out  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Fangmcyer,  children's 
librarian  at  Walnut  Hills  branch  library, 
Cincinnati,  during  Children's  Book  Week. 
There  are  65  book  titles  in  the  story.  Posted 
on  a  bulletin  board  it  attracted  considerable 
attention  and  while  a  number  of  children 
were  able  to  find  between  50  and  60  of  the 
titles,  one  child  found  60  out  of  the  possible 
65  titles.]    . 


Judging  Books 

Four  questions  were  recently  asked 
of  each  child  in  the  Washington 
School  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  where  the 
Public  library  maintains  a  branch. 
They  were:  1)  Have  you  a  library 
card?  2)  How  many  books  do  you 
read  each  week?  3)  What  books  have 
you  liked?  4)  What  books  do  you  not 
like? 

The  answers  frequently  contained 
salutary  antidotes  for  a  librarian's  van- 
ity. The  statistician  who  maintains 
that  the  pellucid  stream  of  literature 
slakes  90  per  cent  of  man's  recreational 
thirst  has  never  met  the  small  Scottish 
boy  in  the  fourth  grade. 

1)  "No,  I  have  not  a  library  card." 

2)  "I  don't  read  any  books  a  week. 
I  don't  get  books  anywhere." 

3)  "I  have  not  read  any  books  at  all 
and  I  don't  know  nothing  about  books 
to  tell." 


4)  "I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
books  and  so  I  don't  know  whether  I 
like  them  or  not." 

Next  to  absolute  scorn  the  most  dis- 
concerting reaction  was  that  of  apathy. 
A  girl  in  the  eighth  grade  cleverly  im- 
plied that  in  the  gray  land  of  her  in- 
difference Mrs  Alice  Hegan  Rice  occu- 
pied higher  ground  than  Longfellow 
or  Shakespeare.  "I  have  not  read  any 
books  that  I  care  much  about,"  she 
said,  "but  I  have  read  Mrs  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch,  Evangeline  and 
Julius  Caesar.  I  don't  care  much  about 
Julius  Caesar  or  Evangeline." 

There  were  of  course  many  com- 
pensating outbursts  of  enthusiasm. 
One  boy  asserted,  "I  never  came  across 
any  books  that  I  really  dislike."  The 
reasons  for  not  liking  certain  titles 
were  various  and  amusing.  One  little 
girl  thought  that  the  Wizard  of  Oz 
was  "too  thick."  A  young  Cromwell 
condemned  "books  of  love  stories  or 
any  about  girls."  A  wise  opportunist 
remarked,  "I  don't  know  of  any  books 
I  don't  like  because  I  always  pick  out 
the  kind  I  like."  "By  always  taking 
what  others  boys  like,"  advised  an- 
other philosopher,  "you  will  always 
like  it  yourself."  And,  by  the  doctrine 
of  New  Thought,  another  asserted,  "I 
cannot  tell  anything  about  the  books 
I  do  not  like  because  I  never  remem- 
ber them." 

A  girl  in  eighth  grade  feared  Cap- 
tains Courageous  did  not  seem  "true 
to  the  likeness  of  life."  Another  diag- 
nosed Don  Quixote  as  "kind  of  sillie," 
and  a  lisping  critic  of  seven  wrote  that 
she  felt  the  "Thtory  of  Thimple 
Thimen  to  be  too  baby-like."  The 
weary  librarian's  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  facts  revealed  by  question- 
naires should  vanish  before  the  prime 
achievement  of  this  contest,  which  was 
to  disclose  the  most  difficult  word  to 
spell  in  the  whole  English  language. 
It  is — "whiskers" — as  is  proved  by 
these  four  variations  of  Billy  Whiskers 
selected  from  a  score  of  similar  ag- 
onies: "Beall  Weas,"  "Billy  Wiscers/' 
"Billy  Hwisskes,"  "Bill  Wherkings." 
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Maximum  and  Minimum  Instruction'*' 
Lessons  in  use  of  books  and  libraries 
The  following  outline  emphasizes  arrangement  of  the  library,  and  of  the 
the  fundamentals  for  instruction  in  the  routine  in  borrowing  and  returning 
use  of  books  and  libraries.  It  is  in-  books  are  omitted  here.  These  may  be 
tended  for  pupils  in  the  grades  or  high  included  in  a  talk  on  the  library  before 
school  where  such  instruction  is  given.     ^^^  ^j^^j^  g^^ool  at  the  time  assigned 

Much  time  may  be  saved  if  the  library  f^^  ^^«„:„„  ^^0-^:0^0      t*  :*.  *»r^f  «« 

J      "^     !•  X  J  xt-     1-11  tor  openincf  exercises.     It  is  not  un- 

terms  used   are   listed   on  the   black-      ,    .   %_,     f  ^         ,  1       x- 

board,  and  simply  and  clearly  defined,  desirable   to  repeat   such   explanation 

The   lessons   usually   given   on   the  every  year  at  the  opening  of  school, 
care  of  the  book,  the  explanation  of  the  W.  L.  D. 

Lesson  I 
Books  for  teachers  Terms  to  be  defined 

Library  lessons  for  high  schools  p.16-17  Qassification 

Lessons  on  the  use  of  the  school  library,  p.  124-5  Decimal  classification 

Apprentice  course,  p.lO  Class  number 

How  to  use  a  library,  p.23-30  Author  num-ber 

Suggestive  outlines,  p.3()-6  Call   number 

Accession  number 
Lesson    II 
How  to  use  a  library,  p.  13-22  Dictionary  catalog 

Apprentice  course,  p.23-4  Catalog  card 

Lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  p.36-52  Card  catalog 

Suggestive  outlines,  p.36-9  Author  card 

Title  card 
Subject  card 
Anal3rtics 
Lesson  III 
Review  the  principles  explained  in  lessons  I  and  II.    The  new  material  introduced  is  an 
explanation  of  the  divisions  of  the  classes,  using  300,  500,  and  900  as  examples. 

Lesson  IV 

Reference  guides:  periodical  indexes  Indexes 

Practical  use  of  books  and  libraries  p.68-72  Poole's  index 

Apprentice  course,  p.55-6  Readers'  guide 

How  to  use  a  library,  p.39-48  Magazine  file 

L^sons  on  the  use  of  the  school  library,  p.  125-7  Checklist 

Use  of  books  and  libraries,  p.  101-9  Entry 

Lesson    V 

By  means  of  problems  and  questions  pupils  are  made  to  apply  the  principles  brought  out 
in  the  four  lessons.  They  are  to  find  the  desired  books  on  the  shelves  by  way  of  the  card 
catalog  and  magazine  articles  by  way  of  Readers'  Guide,  Poole,  and  the  use  of  the  library's 
magazine  checklist. 

Lesson  VI 
Reference  guides:  parts  of  a  book  Parts  of  a  book 

How  to  use  a  library,  p.13-19.  Reference  books 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  p.40-7  Indexes  and  devices 

Suggestive  outlines,  p.20-6;  40-53  Reference  collections 

Lessons  on  the  use  of  the  school  library,  p.23-26  General   reference   books 

Special  reference  books 
Reference  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  cited  above 

Apprentice  course  for  small  libraries,  by  the  faculty,  Library  school  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.    A.  L.  A.  1917. 

How  to  use  a  library,  by  Connolly.    Elm  Tree  Press.  1917.    For  sale  by  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

Instructions  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  by  Fay  &  Eaton.     Faxon  Co.  1919 

Lessons  on  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  by  Rice.    Rand.  1920 

Lessons  on  the  use  of  the  school  library,  by  Rice.    Wis.  dept.  of  public  instruction.    1915 

Library  lessons  for  high  schools,  by  Rice.    Wis.  dept.  of  public  instruction.  1918 

Practical  use  of  books  and  libraries,  by  Ward.    Boston  Bk.  Co.  1916 

Reference  guides  that  should  be  known  and  how  to  use  them,  by  Hopkins.  Willard  Co. 
1919  (Pamphlet  edition). 

Suggestive  outlines  for  teaching  the  use  of  the  library,  by  Ward.    Faxon  Co.  1919 

*Sec  P.  L.  27:81 
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School  Libraries  vs.  Public  Libraries 

The  tendency  of  the  school  authori- 
ties to  reach  out  more  and  more  toward 
taking  over  the  administration  of  li- 
brary service  for  the  community  is  one 
that  should  be  protested  before  it 
grows  stronger  or  leads  to  more  defi- 
nite acquisition  as  seems  to  be  immi- 
nent in  some  places  at  the  present  time. 

For  years,  librarians  have  been  urg- 
ing the  school  people  to  make  a  place 
for  teaching  the  use  of  books,  for  ac- 
quiring by  students  a  knowledge  of 
books,  their  kind,  class,  significance  and 
their  place  in  the  life  of  the  world.  The 
constant  urge,  the  effective  presenta- 
tion of  plans  of  work  and  the  vision  of 
the  librarians  have  had  a  real  effect  on 
the  school  people  and  a  zeal  has  been 
born  in  the  minds  of  many  teachers 
that  has  borne  good  fruit  in  the  vision 
they  have  been  able  to  create  in  their 
students  as  to  the  part  books  play  in  the 
business  of  living.  This  has  been  an 
admirable  thing  and  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  outgoing  students.  More  and 
more  of  this  is  needed  and  will  always 
be  a  necessary  thing  in  formal  educa- 
tion. 

But  school  management,  which 
oftentimes  has  caught  the  zeal  but  un- 
fortunately has  not  acquired  the  real 
knowledge  that  should  go  with  it,  sees 
in  the  educational  phase  of  the  use  of 
books  a  thing  that  might  extend  and 
deepen  the  field  of  its  activity  if  it  were 
part  of  the  administration  with  which 
school  management  is  charged.  And 
here  is  where  the  mistake  lies,  for  mis- 
take it  is,  undoubtedly,  as  experience, 
observation,  and  results  very  clearly 
show.  A  school  library  is  a  necessary 
part  of  good  school  equipment,  for  the 
pupils  of  the  school,  primary,  or  ad- 
vanced, where  the  science  of  books  and 
the  principles  of  their  use  should  be 
taught  thoroughly  and  in  such  fashion 
as  will  make  a  lasting  impression  of 
joyful  knowledge.  Then  the  pupil 
freed  from  school  restraint  and  de- 
mands, goes  on  to  the  intelligent  use 
of  books  in  his  life  as  a  citizen,  free 
from  all  restraint  but  with  a  knowledge 
of  and  a  power  of  analysis  that  will 


make  him  an  intelligent  user  of  books 
and  therefore  a  valuable  citizen. 

But  the  school  management  is  not 
prepared  to  administer  a  library  for 
adults  and  has  as  little  claim  on  its 
conduct  as  on  a  chemist  shop  or  board 
of  any  public  service  for  which  it  may 
have  prepared  its  students. 

The  school  will  have  done  its  whole 
library  duty  when  it  has  taught  the  use 
of  books  as  tools  and  inculcated  a  love 
of  books  as  friends  in  the  minds  of  the 
youth  under  its  care.  The  management 
of  public  libraries  or  their  inclusion  in 
the  circle  of  school  authorities  is  out- 
side the  province  of  any  school.  It  has 
always  failed,  it  will  always  fail,  for  it 


is  not  a  true  relation. 


M.  E.  A. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1921,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  John  J. 
Tigert  says: 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Department 
should  seriously  consider  the  question  as  to 
the  advisability  of  continuing  the  Bureau  of 
Education  on  the  present  basis  of  wholly 
inadequate  support.  The  need  for  a  National 
Governmental  agency  to  perform  the  func- 
tions expected  of  this  bureau  is  imperative 
and  unquestioned.  The  e£Forts  to  meet  the 
need,  however,  are  largely  nullified  by  the 
legislative  restrictions  and  financial  lunita- 
tions  by  which  the  Bureau  is  at  present 
handicapped.  In  my  judgment,  it  woutd  be 
better  for  the  Federal  Government  to  with- 
draw from  this  field  of  activity  entirely  un- 
less provision  is  to  be  made  for  it  on  a 
more  liberal  basis,  and  the  policy .  definitely 
adopted  of  attempting  to  render  in  an  effec- 
tive and  authoritative  way  the  kinds  of  con- 
structive service  which  the  people  and  the 
educators  themselves  demand.  It  is  futile 
to  continue  this  organization  on  the  present 
penurious  basis  and  to  expect  returns  that 
justify  the  outlay. 

These  are  strong  words  and  true. 
And  they  ought  to  sink  into  the  minds 
of  those  who  are  looking  askance  at 
the  Towner-Stirling  bill  for  Federal  aid 
for  education.  The  latter  is  coming  in 
time,  even  now,  the  opposition  is  van- 
ishing as  it  finds  its  objection  founded 
on  sand  and  when  the  bill  is  finally  in 
force,  few  will  acknowledge  they  ever 
thought  it  anything  but  good. 

A  public  service  that  is  worth  any- 
thing at  all,  is  worthy  of  fair  support 
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News  from  the  Field 

East 
Loretta  Knightly,  Simmons,  '18,  has 
been  for  some  time  at  her  home  in  Am- 
herst on  account  of  ill  health. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  librarian,  the  Harvard  University 
library  now  ranks  third  in  size  among 
the  libraries  of  the  country.  At  pres- 
ent, it  numbers  2,100,000  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  and  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  university  collection,  altho  the 
Congressional  library  at  Washington 
and  the  New  York  public  library  are 
larger. 

Lucy  E.  Osborne,  Simmons,  '09,  has 
been  appointed  custodian  of  the  Chapin 
collection  of  rare  books  which  is  to  be 
housed  in  the  Williams  College  library, 
as  soon  as  the  new  building  is  com- 
pleted, probably  by  November,  1922. 
Miss  Osborne  has  been  head  cataloger 
in  the  Williams  College  library,  1914- 
1922,  and  is  resigning  to  accept  this 
new  position.  The  interval  from  the 
present  time  until  her  new  duties  be- 
gin. Miss  Osborne  will  spend  in  New 
York,  studying  and  visiting  other  spe- 
cial collections. 

Recently  the  Boston  public  library 
had  on  display  in  the  fine  arts  depart- 
ment a  collection  of  Dickensiana  "such 
as  was  never  seen  before."  The  honor 
of  displaying  the  collection  for  two 
weeks  was  given  to  the  Boston  public 
library  by  the  owner  of  the  collection, 
Mr  A,  A.  Hopkins  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Scientific  American, 

Mr  Hopkins'  collection  of  Dickensi- 
ana is  valuable  in  that  it  includes 
nearly  all  the  first  editions  of  Dickens 
famous  stories,  numbering  167,  and 
837  prints,  as  well  as  autographed  let- 
ters, photographs,  and  maps  of  places 
mentioned  in  these  stories. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Maiden,  Mass.,  for  1921  records  a  cir- 
culation of  324,27Sv.,  a  gain  of  11  per 
cent.  The  registration  is  13,377,  or  27 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  city. 
The  number  of  volumes  on  the  shelves 


is  78,502.  The  total  expense  for  the 
year  was  $34,858,  divided  as  follows: 
Books,  $6040;  binding,  $1701;  salaries, 
$18,195. 

Two  courses  in  reference  work  were 
conducted  during  the  year  by  the  ref- 
erence librarian  for  the  library  assist- 
ants. A  course  of  free  lectures  was 
made  possible  thru  a  bequest  of  $10,- 
000  received  from  Mr  R.  R.  Robinson 
last  summer. 

Over  50  different  meetings  were  held 
in  the  library  during  the  year.  An  in- 
teresting exhibition  was  that  of  the 
City  Planning  Board  showing  the 
plans  for  the  new  civic  center  and 
general  city  improvement,  together 
with  plans  from  other  cities.  If  the 
city  plans  are  adopted,  the  library  will 
be  one  of  the  most  prominent  build- 
ings in  the  proposed  group. 

Central  Atlantic 

Dr  and  Mrs  R.  R.  Bowker  are 
spending  five  or  six  weeks  in  a  cruise 
to  Porto  Rico  and  adjacent  territory. 

Mary  C.  Sherrard,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S., 
*15,  has  resigned  as  hospital  librarian  of 
the  First  Naval  district,  Boston,  and  will 
reorganize  the  library  of  Lincoln  uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania. 

Elinor  Bedlow,  Simmons,  '17,  for- 
merly assistant  librarian  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

Dr  F.  P.  Hill,  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  left  on 
February  3  for  a  three  months'  cruise 
on  the  Mediterranean.  He  expects  to 
visit  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Egypt,  the  Holy  Land  and  adjoining 
territory  before  his  return. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  gives  a  total  circula- 
tion of  238,509v.,  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  library.  The  reading  rooms 
were  used  by  60,248  persons.  A  new 
branch  library  was  opened  in  September. 
Exhibits  were  held  in  the  library  during 
the  year  and  several  lectures. 
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Alice  L.  Jewett,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S., 
'14,  resigned  her  position  as  editor  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Information  Service  Bui- 
letin,  to  become  head  of  the  mailing  sec- 
tion of  the  Information  service  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  She  was  suc- 
ceeded, February  1,  by  Harriet  N.  Birch- 
oldt,  N.  Y.  S.,  '14-15,  who  has  been  her 
first  assistant  for  more  than  a  year. 

Edith  Edwards,  N.  Y.  S.,  '16,  succeeds 
Miss  Bircholdt  as  first  assistant  on  the 
editorial  staflf. 

The  report  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  free 
library  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for 
1921  states  that  the  library  served 
a  population  of  733,826.  The  city  ap- 
propriation for  last  year  was  $192,(XX). 
Books  were  distributed  thru  103 
agencies.  The  library  was  open  304 
days  and  the  circulation  included  863,- 
765v.,  of  which  366,5S8v.  were  fiction; 
number  of  borrowers,  56,473. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  from 
the  city,  the  Pratt  annuity  yields  $50,000. 
Other  receipts  are:  Sale  of  bulletins 
and  finding  lists,  $25 ;  fines,  $5685,  and 
miscellaneous  receipts,  $812. 

There  was  an  increase  in  salaries  of 
$15,000. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Utica,  New  York  for  1921  shows  a 
circulation  of  500,000v.  among  a  popu- 
lation of  about  100,000.  Of  the  ap- 
propriation of  $64,040,  a  balance  of  lie 
remains.  The  number  of  volumes  on 
the  shelves  is  105,168.  The  reference 
department  shows  an  attendance  of 
42,821  persons.  The  total  circulation 
among  the  children  in  the  schools  was 
261,618. 

The  first  week  in  December,  known 
as  Parent's  Week  was  most  successful, 
a  large  number  of  parents  visiting  the 
library  to  see  what  was  being  done  for 
the  children.  Displays  of  gift  books, 
lists  of  suggestions  for  presents  and 
other  interesting  things  were  on  ex- 
hibit. A  number  of  interesting  ex- 
hibits were  held  at  the  library  as  well 
as  club  and  class  meetings. 

The  Bergen  branch  building  of  the 
Free  public  library  of  Jersey  City  is 


near  completion  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  building  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  April. 

The  library  is  built  of  granite  and  light 
brown  brick,  trimmed  with  terra  cotta 
and  is  located  in  the  residential  dis- 
trict, setting  back  about  20  feet  from 
the  building  line. 

There  is  provision  for  18,000  vol- 
umes with  room  for  expansion  if  neces- 
sary. The  reading  room  occupies  one 
entire  side  of  the  building  and  is  60  by 
24  feet.  On  the  opposite  side  is  the 
children's  room  which  is  the  same  size. 
The  basement  contains  an  auditorium, 
fully  equipped,  and  with  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  300.  The  auditorium  has  a 
side  entrance. 

The  branch  building  will  cost  ap- 
proximately $200,000.  Plans  for  the 
building  and  choice  of  the  architect 
were  determined  by  anonymous  com- 
petition, by  which  the  design  of  Arthur 
Frederick  Adams  of  Chicago  was  se- 
lected. Associated  with  Mr  Adams,  is 
John  A.  Gurd  of  New  York  City. 

The  Pavonia  branch  of  the  Jersey 
City  public  library  opened  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  in  a  disused  liquor  store 
in  the  down  town  section  of  the  city, 
and  from  the  start,  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  it.  The  circulation  for 
home  reading  in  this  branch  alone  for 
last  year  was  122,070v.,  while  over 
14,000  people  used  the  reading  and  ref- 
erence rooms. 

In  his  report  for  1921,  Paul  M.  Paine, 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Syra- 
cuse, mentions  as  the  chief  accomplish- 
ments of  the  year,  the  beginning  of  the 
improvement  of  the  library  branch  sit- 
uation, the  cooperation  with  schools 
and  the  rearrangement  of  the  cir- 
culation department  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  Carnegie  building.  The  train- 
ing of  new  workers  for  positions  in  the 
library  has  been  given  particular  at- 
tention. Among  the  publications  of 
the  library,  the  Gold  Star  list  of  Amer- 
ican fiction  has  "won  favorable  atten- 
tion thruout  the  United  States."  A 
bequest  of  $5000  from  the  estate  of  the 
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late  Mrs  Cornelia  Bigelow  has  been 
received,  the  income  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  scientific  books.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  "Work- 
men's compensation  insurance"  for  the 
library  employes. 

Statistics  of  the  library  give  the  fol- 
lowing: Number  of  volumes  on  the 
shelves,  161,688;  additions  during  the 
year,  11,828;  number  of  volumes  lent 
for  home  use,  847,640;  total  number  of 
borrowers,  76,339,  of  which  27,756  were 
registered  during  the  year;  population, 
171,717. 

Central 

Kathleen  Snow,  Simmons,  '20,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  children's 
department  of  the  Public  library  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Announcement  has  been  received  of 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Edith  May  Pat- 
terson, Pratt,  '16,  to  Mr  Shelby  Rider 
Meyer  of  Chicago. 

The  Newberry  library  will  hold  an 
exhibition  of  early  maps  and  charts, 
with  manuscripts  relating  thereto,  dur- 
ing February  and  March,  daily  except 
Sunday. 

Dorothy  Davisdon,  Simmons,  '19-20, 
was  married  to  Cloyd  Peoples  Robb, 
December  31,  1921.  Mr  and  Mrs  Robb 
are  living  at  1734  East  90th  St.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Margaret  C.  Norton,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S., 
'15,  will  leave  the  Missouri  State  his- 
torical society  library  on  April  1  to  be- 
come head  of  the  Illinois  State  Archives 
division  at  Springfield. 

The  Public  library  of  Batavia,  Illi- 
nois, has  moved  into  a  remodeled 
building  which  is  said  to  be  admirably 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  library.  It 
was  formerly  a  residence  and  was 
bought  at  a  low  price.  It  is  of  sub- 
stantial brick  and  stone  construction. 

Col  Elliot  Whitlock,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  library  board  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  chairman  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  has  been  named  at  a 
salary  of  $10,000  to  supervise  the  con- 
struction of  Cleveland's  new  $4,000,000 
library  building. 


Much  regret  is  expressed  at  the 
recent  resignation  from  the  staff  of 
Frederick  P.  Jordan,  assistant  librarian 
for  30  years,  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Mr  Jordan  is  spoken  of  as  a 
man  of  extraordinary  attainments  and 
the  service  he  rendered  was  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Speaking  of  the  50  years  of  service 
celebration  held  January  12  in  the 
Public  library  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan, Mr  Ranck,  the  librarian,  says: 

We  think  the  celebration  was  very  much 
worth  while.  It  was  the  means  not  only  of 
recalling:  the  past  of  the  library  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  but  also  presenting  to 
the  public  some  of  its  present  and  future 
problems. 

Ralph  T.  Emerson,  who  has  been 
with  the  University  of  Michigan  li- 
brary and  previously  in  charge  of  camp 
libraries,  has  been  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  Jackson,  Michi- 
gan, to  succeed  Carl  E.  Browning,  who 
resigned  to  become  librarian  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario. 

Burton  E.  Stevenson,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
has  joined  the  French  commission  of 
African  affairs  on  an  official  and  diplo- 
matic visit  to  all  the  tribes  and  govern- 
ment posts  throughout  the  French 
Algerian  possessions.  Mr  Stevenson 
will  serve  the  commission  as  English 
secretary. 

The  Reddick  public  library  of  Otta- 
wa, Illinois  is  using  newspaper  public- 
ity to  push  the  reading  of  two  good 
books  of  fiction  or  non-fiction  during 
Lent.  The  ministers  of  the  city  are 
cooperating  and  are  leaving  at  the  public 
library  books  from  their  own  libraries, 
with  notes  and  recommendations.  Con- 
siderable interest  is  aroused  over  the 
plan. 

The  report  of  Burton  E.  Stevenson 
of  the  Public  library  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  states  that  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  number  of  books  cir- 
culated by  the  library  has  passed 
100,000.  The  tax  income  for  the  li- 
brary is  $4983,  the  income  from  other 
sources  making  a  total  of  $6784.     Of 
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this  amount,  $2364  is  spent  for  books. 
The  population  of  the  place  is  16,000. 

The  report  of  the  Louisville  public 
library  shows  "more  books  borrowed, 
more  persons  registered,  more  serious 
reading  done  than  during  any  of  the 
library's  previous  17  years."  This  in 
spite  of  reduced  funds.  One-fifth  of 
the  registration  was  added  during  the 
year.  This  does  not  include  many 
children  who  use  the  school  libraries 
and  station  branches.  The  children's 
use  of  the  books  was  40  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Half  of  the  circulation  was  car- 
ried on  thru  the  branches  of  which 
there  are  412  centers  of  distribution. 

The  appropriation  to  the  Carnegie 
library  of  Atlanta  for  1922  is  $114,323. 
Of  this  amount,  $14,281  was  brought 
over  from  1921  as  part  of  a  contract  for 
a  new  building,  so  that  the  new  appro- 
priation for  1922  is  $100,042.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $18,033  over  the  appro- 
priation for  1921,  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration a  gift  of  $10,000  made  by 
Fulton  county  in  1921  towards  the  con- 
struction of  a  branch  library  building. 

The  appropriation  provides  for  the 
completion  of  a  new  branch  which  was 
started  in  1921  and  its  maintenance  for 
nine  months  and  for  the  opening  of  an- 
other branch  in  rented  quarters  in  an- 
other part  of  the  city.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $3500  was  made  to  build  a  new 
book  stack  at  the  main  library  and  a 
fund  of  $1000  was  provided  to  put  a 
deposit  collection  of  books  in  East  At- 
lanta school  from  which  the  immediate 
community  will  be  served.  The  staflf 
was  increased  by  several  new  assistants 
in  addition  to  the  staff  for  the  new 
branches. 

West 

Helen  Treat,  N.  Y.  S.,  '17-18,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Public  library  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  temporarily. 

Carrie  M.  Jones,  Simmons,  '19,  for 
two  years  with  the  Minneapolis  public 
library,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
catalog  department  at  the  University 
of  Idaho,  at  Moscow. 


The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  for  1921  records  the 
number  of  borrowers  as  47,640;  home 
circulation,  565,299;  population,  191,- 
601 ;  number  of  books  on  the  shelves, 
168,524;  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$85,746.  The  library,  during  the  year, 
has  received  a  bequest  of  $7687. 

Pacific  Coast 

Rosamond  Mcintosh,  Pratt,  '14,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  branch  depart- 
ment of  the  Library  association  of 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Rosamond  Mcintosh,  Pratt,  '17,  has 
been  appointed  first  assistant  in  the 
branch  department  of  the  Library  as- 
sociation of  Portland. 

Mrs  L.  A.  Browder,  librarian  at 
Duncan,  Oklahoma,  is  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  attending  Library  Service 
school  in  Riverside,  California. 

Ruth  L.  Brown,  N.  Y.  S.,  '16,  has 
recently  gone  to  Portland,  Oregon,  to 
assume  her  duties  as  first  assistant  in 
the  reference  department  of  the  Pub- 
lic library. 

Constance  R.  S.  Ewing,  Pratt,  '19, 
is  in  charge  of  the  three  months'  class 
for  junior  attendants  which  has  re- 
cently been  started  in  the  Public  li- 
brary, Portland,  Oregon. 

Mignon  Fisher,  N.  Y.  S.,  '18,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  technical  de- 
partment of  the  Library  association  of 
Portland.  Miss  Fisher  has  been  for 
two  years  librarian  of  the  East  Port- 
land branch,  and  began  her  new  duties 
February  1. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Free 
library  of  Oakland,  California,  states 
that  the  million  mark  has  been  reached 
in  circulation.  The  need  of  three  more 
branches  in  new  parts  of  the  city  is 
stressed.  An  insufficient  book  supply 
hampers  the  work  of  extension  in 
many  directions. 

The  library  received  a  gift  of  $10,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for 
keeping  up  the  Gibson  Memorial  li- 
brary in  the  Melrose  branch. 
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The  number  of  volumes  on  the 
shelves  is  135,266;  the  number  of  bor- 
rowers 50,388;  the  population  216,261; 
the  circulation  1,800,328;  total  number 
of  agencies,  20. 

Webster  Wheelock  of  St.  Paul  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Public  li- 
bary  of  that  city,  February  17.  He  is 
a  native  of  St.  Paul,  the  son  of  one  of 
the  founders  and  long-time  editors  of 
the  Pioneer  Press,  He  was  graduated 
from  Yale  university  in  1893,  engaging 
afterwards  in  editorial  work  on  various 
St.  Paul  newspapers  till  1909.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  engaged  in  mortgage 
and  life  insurance  business.  He  has 
served  on  a  number  of  public  commit- 
tees and  boards  and  is  a  student  of 
municipal  government. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  In- 
diana Florists'  Association  was  held  in 
January  in  the  auditorium  of  the  In- 
dianapolis public  library.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  association 
the  accompanying  exhibit  of  rare  and 
lovely  flowers  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  being  displayed  this  year  in  the 
beautiful  delivery  room  of  the  library. 
The  riot  of  colors  and  blooms  with  the 
sober  background  of  books  and  grey 
marble  made  a  memorable  event  in  In- 
dianapolis library  history. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Eveleth  records  a  nine  per  cent  increase 
in  the  use  of  the  library.  The  non- 
fiction  circulated  was  43  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  The  circulation  thru  deposit  sta- 
tions was  50  per  cent,  an  increase  over 
previous  years.  There  was  a  circula;tion 
of  74,579v.;  10,000  pictures  and  post 
cards,  which  with  the  .stereographs,  had 
a  circulation  of  59,357.  The  registration 
shows  3698  borrowers.  There  were  544 
meetings  held  in  the  club  rooms  during 
the  year,  with  an  attendance  of  10,880 
persons.  The  need  of  more  books,  par- 
ticularly in  the  children's  department,  is 
noted. 

A  note  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library  for  1920  re- 
lates to  the  inability  of  the  library  to 
keep  up  the  book  supply  in  proportion 


to  the  book  use.  There  was  an  in- 
crease of  13.2  per  cent  in  circulation 
in  the  juvenile  section,  while  the  col- 
lection increased  but  2  per  cent. 

The  situation  is  badly  complicated 
by  the  continued  and  rapid  increase  in 
the  price  of  books,  accompanied,  in  in- 
verse ratio,  by  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  paper  and  bindings  which  is 
greatly  shortening  the  life  of  the 
books. 

Dr  Jacob  Ggirtenstein,  F.  W.  Turner, 
John  C.  Armstrong  and  A.  C.  Olden- 
burg were  appointed  new  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chicago 
public  library.  Frank  K.  Tollkuehn, 
Lawrence  Cuneo  and  Charles  E.  Schick 
were  reappointed.  James  J.  Healy,  R. 
G.  Shutter  and  Carl  O.  Beroth,  old 
members,  complete  the  board  of  nine 
•directors  required  by  law. 

The  Chicago  public  lil^rary,  this  year 
will  come  into  a  largely  increased  rev- 
enue, and  with  a  full  board  of  mem- 
bers, something  that  has  been  lacking 
for  some  time,  considerable  new  ac- 
tivity is  expected. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of 
libraries.  University  of  Chicago,  re- 
cords the  number  of  volumes,  623,423. 
The  number  of  books  and  pamphlets 
in  the  complete  University  libraries  is 
estimated  to  be  well  over  a  million. 
The  record  of  readers  in  four  of  the 
17  libraries  was  1,089,139.  The  book 
circulation  reached  504,580,  more  than 
half  of  these  being  taken  from  the  Gen- 
eral library  and  the  rest  from  the  de- 
partmental libraries.  As  yet  10  of  the 
departmental  libraries  are  not  report- 
ing circulation. 

The  library  of  the  Chicago  school  of 
civics  and  philanthropy  has  been  in- 
corporated with  that  of  the  University 
libraries.  Harper  library  is  already 
suffering  from  a  lack  of  space.  Several 
classes  of  books  have  been  moved  to 
adjoining  buildings. 

There  have  been,  within  the  year,  25 
appointments  and  29  resignations. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Newberry 
library  of  Chicago  gives  400,000  books 
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and  pamphlets  on  the  shelves.  Many 
of  these  are  of  special  value,  and  in- 
clude about  40,000v.  in  the  Edward  E. 
Ayer  collection  on  the  North  American 
Indian;  about  18,000v.  in  the  Prince 
Bonaparte  collection  on  linguistics; 
20,000v.  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Mon- 
golian and  Tibetan  literature,  history 
and  philosophy,  and  over  4000  volumes 
in  the  new  John  M.  Wing  foundation 
on  printing.  A  total  of  6978  books, 
pamphlets  and  manuscripts  were  added 
during  the  year  1921,  1380  of  which 
were  gifts. 

Among  the  rare  and  valuable  books 
acquired  during  the  year  is  a  fine 
copy  of  the  first  printed  edition  of 
Plato's  works,  published  in  1483; 
Richard  Arnold's  Chronicle,  printed  in 
Antwerp  in  1503;  a  work  on  etymology 
written  by  Isidore  of  Seville  and 
printed  in  Strassburg  in  1472  by  John 
Mentelin,  the  first  printer  in  that  city. 
This  book  contains  a  wooden  cut  re- 
puted to  be  the  first  map  ever  printed. 

Carl  P.  P.  Vitz  of  the  Public  library 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Toledo, 
Ohio,  to  succeed  Mr  H.  S.  Hirshberg 
who  leaves  to  become  state  librarian  of 
Ohio. 

Mr  Vitz  is  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive of  the  younger  class  of  librarians 
and  has  had  extraordinarily  good 
preparation  in  his  work.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Western  Reserve  university 
(A.  B.),  where  he  also  took  the  library 
course.  He  spent  the  year,  1907,  in  the 
New  York  state  library  school.  He 
was  for  two  years  assistant  librarian. 
District  of  Columbia  and  for  three 
years,  director's  assistant  in  the  New 
York  state  library  school.  Since  1912, 
he  has  been  successively  second  and 
first  vice-librarian  of  the  Public  library 
of  Cleveland,  where  he  has  rendered 
distinguished  service  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  admirable  institution. 
In  1921,  he  was  president  of  the  Ohio 
library  association  and  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  securing  some  of  the 
best  library  legislation  that  the  state 
has  ever  had. 


The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Evanston  states  that  more  than  twice 
as  many  books  were  read  in  1921  as  be- 
fore the  war.  The  increase  in  non-fic- 
tion books  was  about  200  per  cent,  147,- 
108v.  being  circulated.  The  report  points 
to  the  promptness  and  efficiency  with 
which  the  public  came  to  the  rescue  in 
the  recent  depletion  of  the  appropria- 
tion as  a  notable  testimony  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  citizens  in  the  public  libra- 
ry. Thru  popular  subscription,  a  fund 
was  provided  to  oflFset  the  reduction  in 
the  city  taxes. 

The  number  of  card-holders  equals 
42  per  cent  of  the  population.  An  in- 
teresting fact  is  that  the  book-stores 
report  a  demand  for  identically  the 
same  books  as  the  public  library.  This 
was  true  even  in  the  second-hand 
stores.  No  check  is  kept  on  the  number 
of  books  and  magazines  used  inside 
the  library,  but  the  report  estimates 
the  number,  conservatively,  as  300,000 
a  year. 

The  Public  library  is  the  smallest  of 
the  three  libraries  in  Evanston,  and 
were  the  sum  of  the  circulation  of  each 
possible,  the  per  cent  of  reading  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Chicago  records  a  circulation 
of  7,472,768v.  in  a  population  of  2,701,- 
709.  The  number  of  registered  bor- 
rowers is  423,164. 

Continuous  reduction  in  operation 
was  necessitated  during  the  year  by 
lack  of  means  and  assistants.  The  45 
branches  were  reduced  to  29  and  the 
branch  service  was  further  reduced  by 
reducing  the  working  schedule.  The 
staff  was  reduced  by  dismissing  110 
people.  Notwithstanding  these  heavy 
reductions  the  total  of  volumes  circu- 
lated fell  short  of  the  number  for  the 
previous  year  by  only  180,000. 

A  new  tax  rate,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
$1,250,000,  more  than  50  per  cent 
higher  than  last  year's  figures,  now 
makes  it  possible  to  resume  all  former 
activities. 

The  employes  at  the  library  now 
number  520,  of  which  449  belong  to  the 
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library  service.    The  library  now  con- 
tains 1,099,71  Iv. 

The  hospital  service  in  the  city  has 
been  greatly  increased,  especially  in 
the  great  Cook  County  hospital.  This 
service  was  begun  in  Chicago  in 
March,  1919,  and  the  report  of  the  Chi- 
cago library  states  that  this  service 
"apparently  antedates  similar  under- 
takings elsewhere  that  have  attracted 
more  attention."  No  publicity  has 
been  given  this  part  of  the  work  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  hospitals 
whose  requests  might  easily  have 
overwhelmed  the  ability  of  the  library 
to  meet  them. 

The  Public  library,  Evansville,  Ind., 
serving  a  population  of  about  100,000, 
circulated  a  book  stock  of  less  than 
71,711  volumes  527,079  times,  a  turn- 
over of  7.35.  This  was  a  gain  of 
50,079  over  1920.  In  1921,  the  adult 
circulation  was  227,806  while  299,273 
books  were  read  by  children.  The  non- 
fiction  total  was  240,731.  In  addition 
to  the  above  statistics,  5346  clippings 
and  pictures  were  issued. 

The  book  purchases  for  the  year 
were  6504v.  at  a  cost  of  $8133 ;  2012v. 
were  received  as  gifts.  The  withdraw- 
als numbered  2619,  leaving  a  total  book 
stock  at  the  year's  end  of  71,711.  Of 
the  40,101  active  borrowers,  5297  were 
new  registrations. 

In  the  local  newspapers,  145  library 
articles,  book  lists  and  notices  ap- 
peared ;  of  these  100  were  prepared  by 
members  of  the  staff.  In  addition  to 
100  reading  lists  prepared  for  club 
members,  2541  lists  on  32  different  sub- 
jects were  compiled,  mimeographed, 
and  distributed  thru  the  mails,  public 
meetings,  Community  Welfare,  Inc., 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  the  reference  department,  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  strengthen  the  cor- 
relation of  the  work  of  the  library  with 
the  many  activities  and  organizations 
of  the  city.  The  cooperation  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  business  col- 
leges, high  schools,  night  schools,  Com- 
munity Welfare,  Inc.,  club  women  and 
the  local  chapter  of  the  National  asso- 


ciation of  Stationary  engineers  was 
especially  close.  As  one  phase  of  gen- 
eral publicity,  several  groups  of  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  certain  vocations, 
were  circularized.  For  this  work,  the 
reference  librarian  prepared  reading 
lists  which  resulted  in  very  definite  re- 
turns at  the  business  and  technical 
branch. 

During  the  year,  the  extension  de- 
partment organized  21  new  stations  in 
Vanderburgh  county  outside  the  city 
of  Evansville  and  a  County  silent 
reading  division;  organized  a  school 
reference  division,  made  2414  station 
visits,  repaired  11,241  books,  inven- 
toried 27  stations  and  circulated 
277,750  books,  a  gain  of  40,232. 

Four  members  of  the  staff  took  the 
summer  course  offered  by  the  Indiana 
library  commission;  five,  that  given  by 
the  University  of  Illinois  library 
school ;  one  is  attending  the  New  York 
State  library  school  and  one  the  St. 
Louis  library  school.  Of  a  staff  of  35, 
only  six  have  had  no  technical  training. 

In  October,  the  staff  undertook  a 
serious  study  of  sociology,  meeting 
twice  each  month.  The  discussion  of 
each  group  of  books  is  introduced  by 
a  lecture  from  an  outside  authority. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were 
$86,170;  the  total  disbursements  were 
$60,129,  leaving  a  balance  January  1, 
1922,  of  $26,040.  This  balance  must 
carry  forward  the  work  of  the  library 
until  the  next  tax  money  is  available  in 
June. 

South 

Catherine  Damon,  Simmons,  '20,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Public 
library,  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Dorothy  Nunn,  Simmons,  '11,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  circulation 
department  of  the  Public  library  of 
Houston,  Texas. 

Louise  Richardson,  Pratt,  '13,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  librarian  at 
Marshall  college,  Huntington,  West 
Virginia. 

A  medallion  portrait  of  the  late 
Madison   Cawein,   "the   Keats   of   the 
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THE  HEAD  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COOMBE 

By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 

Author  of   "The   Shuttle,"    "T.    Tembarom,"   etc. 
Mrs.     Burnett's    most    beautiful    love    story — a 
nov«l  for  every  type  and  age.  $2.00. 

SLEEPING  FIRES 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

Author  of  "The  Conqueror/'  "Sister sin-Law,"  etc. 
Laid  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York  in  1870— 
More  closely   packed  with   action   than   any   other 
Atherton  novel.     $1.90. 

THE  MAN  FROM  THE 
WILDS 

By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS 
Author  of  "Kit  Musgrave's  Luck/'  etc. 

The  Canadian  wilderness  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land— a  good  adventure  story.     $1.75. 

The  Outstanding  Music  Book  of  1922: 

CARUSO 
AND  THE  ART  OF  SINGING 

BY  SALVATORE  FUCITO  ft  BARNET  J. 
BEYER 

Caruso's  official  coach  and  accompanist,  reveals 
the  principles  practised  by  the  great  tenor — his 
actual  vocal  exercises  are  included.  Illustrated, 
$3.00. 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 


22  Statistical  Charts 

iMMd  Upon  perwnal  turvcy  and  investlia- 
tlM  elarify  the  information  oontainod  In: 

WEEK  DAY  CHURCH  SCHOOL 

By  WALTER  ALBIOM  SQUIRES 

Director  of  Week-Day  Religious  Instruction 
Presbyterian  Board   of   Publication 


The  book  has  been 
written  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  week-day 
church  school  movement 
is  more  than  an  experi- 
ment; therefore,  the  au- 
thor evaluates  the  move- 
ment in  the  entirety,  as 
well  as  in  its  various 
forms  in  different  com- 
munities. 

Orfiranization  problems 
are  discussed,  not  theo- 
retically, but  out  of  ac- 
tual experience  gathered 
in   various  communities. 

Careful  and  conserva- 
tive estimates  are^  given 
as  to  the  proportion  of 
American  children  receiving  instruction  and  the 
percentage  of  Sunday  school  children  brought  into 
church   membership. 

Cloth,  168  pages,  $1.25  net,  postpaid 

Send    for    circular 
PRESBYTERIAN     BOARD     OF     PUBUCATION 

(The    Wottmintter    Praot) 

Headquartort:      Phlladolphla,    Wltlien#OM     Bidg.;    Mew 

York.    Cliioafo.    Cincinnati,    Nathville.    St    Louis,    San 

Fraaoitco.     Atlanta.    (Colored)  Pltttburfh. 


Southland  and  Kentucky's  and  Louis- 
ville's own  poet,"  was  presented  to  the 
Public  library  of  Louisville  on  Febru- 
ary 2,  by  Prof  Reuben  Post  Halleck. 
The  medallion  was  procured  by  sub- 
scription as  proposed  by  Dr  T.  W.  H. 
Howe  of  Boston.  The  medallion  will 
be  encased  in  glass  and  placed  in  the 
main  lobby  of  the  library. 

Between  25,000  and  30,000  volumes, 
many  of  them  rare  books,  some  of 
which  are  out  of  print  and  cannot  be 
replaced,  were  destroyed  in  a  fire 
which  swept  the  Baylor  University  li- 
brary at  Waco,  Texas,  on  February 
11.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost 
$250,000  to  replace  the  building  and  the 
loss  in  contents  approximates  $51,000. 
The  library,  erected  about  20  years 
ago,  was  the  gift  to  Baylor  university 
of  F.  L.  Carroll  of  Waco. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Shawnee 
branch  of  the  Free  public  library  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  evening 
of  February  9  was  a  most  enjoyable 
affair.  Addresses  by  Mayor  Quin  and 
others  whose  efforts  brought  about  the 
building  of  the  new  branch  made  up 
the  evening's  program.  The  building, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $3922,  is  the  out- 
come, chiefly,  of  the  efforts  of  Shawnee 
civic  clubs.  Mrs  May  McClure  Currey 
is  the  librarian. 

Statistics  of  the  Public  library  of 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  show  a  greatly 
increased  use  of  the  library  over  pre- 
vious years.  Number  of  volumes 
loaned,  259,366,  a  net  increase  of  10,- 
000.  Of  this,  242,081  were  loaned 
from  the  central  library  building, 
showing  an  average  of  791  books  taken 
out  every  day  that  books  were  loaned. 
Number  of  card  holders,  18,412,  show- 
ing that  20  per  cent  of  the  population 
makes  use  of  the  library.  Books  on  the 
shelves,  58,998. 

Canada 

The  report  of  the  Public  library, 
Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan,  for  1921 
gives  the  total  circulation  as  109,306v., 
an  increase  of  25  per  cent ;  population, 
20,000.  Number  of  books  in  the  li- 
brary, 17,113.  The  total  expenditures 
for  the  year  were  $12,826;  $2781  was 
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for  books  and  magazines  and  $6080  for 
administration  and  supplies. 

A  collection  of  books  dealing  with 
advertising  has  been  established  in  the 
public  libraries  of  13  cities  of  Canada 
by  the  Canadian  Press  association.  The 
collection  of  books  is  intended  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  late  Mr 
Anson  McKim  and  will  be  kept  up  as 
a  memorial  section  on  advertising 
topics. 

Among  the  towns  to  receive  the 
books  are  Halifax,  St.  Johns,  Montreal, 
London,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
Regina,  Edmonton,  Calgary,  Vancouver 
and  Victoria. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Toronto  shows  a  marvelous 
increase  in  the  use  of  its  books.  "One 
thousand  each  day  is  the  measure  of 
our  increase."  The  Juvenile  depart- 
ment alone  issued  over  500,000  books. 

Very  strong  presentation  is  made  of 
the  need  of  extension  of  the  quarters 
of  the  main  library  at  College  street 
where  all  classes  of  work  are  feeling 
very  keenly  the  handicap  from  lack  of 
space.  The  statistics  show  the  use  of 
1,854,579  books.  The  personal  tone  of 
the  report  makes  it  interesting  reading. 

The  report  of  the  Earlscourt  branch 
of  the  Public  library  of  Toronto,  which 
opened  in  its  new  building  last  year, 
shows  that  the  circulation  has  doubled 
during  the  year.  The  enticing  chil- 
dren's room  is  responsible  for  the  very 
large  increase  in  its  numbers.  The 
club  room,  with  its  friendly  fire-place 
and  alcoves  for  the  display  of  ex- 
hibits, is  crowded  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings at  the  story  hour.  This  room  is 
becoming  rapidly  a  source  of  practical 
education  as  a  reference  library  for 
boys  and  g^rls  preparing  school  work. 
In  the  alcoves  are  to  be  found  manu- 
facturers' samples  of  cocoa,  glass,  silk 
and  pulp  wood.  The  samples  are  re- 
lated to  the  books  on  the  shelves  and 
the  librarian  aids  the  boys  and  girls 
in  their  research  work.  Among  the 
borrowers  in  the  adults'  room  are 
manufacturers  who  have  become  in- 
terested in  this  research  work. 
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Books  that  Appeal 
to    Library    Readers 

THE  PRIVATE  CHARACTER 
OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

By  Frederick  Oiamberlin 

A  vivid  and  compelling  picture  of 
the  Queen  to  whom  historians 
hitherto  have  ascribed  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  of  virtues  and 
vices.  The  author  goes  so  far  as  to 
state  that  she  was  "by  far  the 
greatest  woman  of  history." 

nius.    $5.00 

THE  LETTERS  OF 
PAUL  GAUGUIN 

To  Georges  Daniel  de  Monfried 
Translated  by  Ruth  Pielkovo 

The  fascinating  but  true  story  of 
Gauguin's  life  in  the  South  Seas. 
These  letters  give  us  an  intimate 
view  of  the  genius  who  painted  his 
great  picture  under  the  shadow  of 
imminent  death.  Illustrated.     $3.00 

ON  LIFE  AND  LETTERS 

By  Anatole  France 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  Essays 
and  Criticisms  from  the  pen  of  the 
foremost  of  modem  French  writers. 
It  covers  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  Rabelais,  Charles 
Baudelaire,  Chinese  Tales,  Popular 
Songs  of  Old  France,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Paul  Verlaine,  Buddhism,  Songfs  of 
the  Chat  Noir,  and  others.        $3.00 

NEW  CHURCHES  FOR  OLD 
By  John  Haynes  Holmes 

A  prophetic  view  of  the  new  uni- 
versal faith  of  the  future — a  view 
that  affords  prolific  material  for  re- 
ligious discussion.  $2.00 

SAINT-SAENS 
By  Arthur  Hervey 

An  illuminating  narrative-biog- 
raphy of  the  eminent  composer  of 
"Samson  and  Delilah."  Jt  traces 
his  career  from  earliest  childhood 
and  includes  an  appreciation  of  his 
compositions  as  well  as  a  chapter 
on  his  literary  works  and  opinions. 
Illus.     $2.00 

DODD,    MEAD   &   COMPANY 

Pablbheri    lince    18S» 


New  York 
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Mr  E.  A.  Savage  has  been  made  li- 
brarian of  the  city  library  of  Edin- 
burgh. Library  periodicals  speak  of 
the  appointment  as  being  extremely 
fitting  and  well  deserved. 

"Mr  Savage  is  a  progressive  libra- 
rian and  a  man  of  original  ideas  and 
boundless  energy.  He  has  completely 
reorganized  the  Coventry  libraries 
along  the  most  modern  lines,  making 
them  equally  valuable  for  the  general 
reader  and  the  large  number  of  techni- 
cal workers  in  that  city.  He  is  keenly 
interested  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  education  of  library  assistants  and 
the  ultimate  raising  of  the  status  of 
librarianship." 

Elizabeth  B.  Steere,  in  charge  of 
library  work  thru  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
the  American  soldiers  remaining  in  the 
Rhine  country,  writes  of  the  recent 
gift  from  the  A.  L.  A.  as  follows : 

Never  could  a  thousand  dollars  have 
been  spent  to  better  advantage  than 
that  which  you  invested  in  books  for 
the  American  forces  in  Germany.  They 
have  come  at  a  most  opportune  time. 
We  have  had  no  new  books  other  than 
an  occasional  gift  since  the  last  A.  L.  A. 
shipment  came  over  a  year  ago,  and  it 
has  been  an  increasingly  difficult  prob- 
lem to  maintain  interest  in  the  library. 
Besides  adding  many  names  to  our  list 
of  borrowers,  the  new  books  are  bring- 
ing back  to  us  those  who  had  given  up 
coming  to  the  library  because  we  had 
nothing  different  to  offer.  In  fact, 
they  have  put  new  life  into  all  of  us. 

There  were  702  books  in  the  ship- 
ment, 57  titles  of  fiction  and  37  of  non- 
fiction.  They  were  all  new  titles  for 
us  and  were  most  carefully  chosen,  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  collection  we  were  in 
need  of.  We  accessioned  about  275  of 
them  for  the  Main  library.  The  others 
were  distributed  to  the  libraries  in  the 
13  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts,  (12  in  and  around 
Coblenz,  and  1  at  Antwerp)  to  our  two 
regimental  libraries,  to  the  library  at 
the  Station  hospital,  and  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  The  whole  army  is  thus 
having  an  equal  chance  at  them,  and 
all  the  men  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 


altho  the  A.  L.  A.  is  no  longer  here  in 
the  flesh,  it  is  still  vitally  interested. 


Wanted — To  buy  a  catalog  tray  case, 
known  as  "32  size  L.  B.  construction" ; 
any  number  of  drawers.  Address  Pub- 
lic library,  Joliet,  111. 


Wanted — Review  of  Reviews,  v.  1-5 
inclusive  ;v.  8;  v.  39-42  inclusive;  v.  46. 
The  Century,  v.  93.  Independent,  v.  75- 
92  inclusive.  The  Bookman,  any  vols, 
back  of  vol.  40.  Address,  Katharyne 
Sleneau,  McGregor  public  library,  High- 
land Park,  Michigan. 


Wanted — Public  Libraries  for 
February,  1922 

A  most  unexpected  demand  for  Pub- 
lic Libraries  for  February,  1922, 
which  came  while  the  manager  was 
out  of  the  office  on  account  of  illness 
has  exhausted  the  supply  of  that  num- 
ber. In  consequence,  this  office  can 
use  100  copies  if  they  can  be  had. 

Earnest  request  is  made,  therefore, 
that  anyone  wishing  to  dispose  of  Pub- 
lic Libraries  for  February,  send  them 
to  this  office  immediately,  setting  the 
price  for  the  same.  Remittance  will 
be  made  on  receipt  of  the  magazine. 
Public  Libraries,  6  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago. 


The  amount  of  ignorance  that  exists, 
even  among  those  who  enjoy  the  op- 
portunities of  a  modern  educational  in- 
stitution, concerning  the  most  common 
things  about  us  is  astounding.  In  our 
efforts  to  learn  more  of  the  orange 
tree  or  the  palm  we  fail  to  study  and 
appreciate  the  wonderful  laws  of  na- 
ture demonstrated  by  the  elm  in  our 
own  back  yard.  If  the  botany  teacher 
does  not  make  use  of  the  material  at 
hand  in  illustrating  scientific  facts  she 
will  fail  to  create  and  hold  the  interest 
of  high-school  students  in  this  subject. 
The  fifteen-year-old  boy  does  not 
care  about  the  orange  scale,  but  he 
would  like  to  watch  the  ants  on  the 
rose  bush  milk  their  cows,  the  plant 
lice,  or  to  know  that  the  fish  worm  eats 
dirt  to  get  bacteria  which  constitute 
his  menu. — Teaching. 
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Annual  Catalogue  of 

BOOK  BARGAINS 

In  order  to  clear  our  shelves  for 
inventory,  it  has  been  our  custom  to 
offer  at  this  time  of  the  year  SEV- 
ERAL THOUSAND  EXCELLENT 
TITLES— including  Fiction,  History, 
Travel,  Religion,  Juveniles,  etc., — at 
a  marked  reduction  from  publishers' 
prices.  All  of  these  books  are  Usted 
and  described  in  our  newly  issued 
Catalogue  of  Book  Bargains  for  1^22. 


Sent  Free  on  Request 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  the  Books  of  All  Publishers 
351  Foartli  Ave.  NEW  YORK  At  Twenty-Sixth  St. 


A  Happy 
Combination 

We  will  enter  your 
subscription    to    the 

Literary  Review 

(N.  y.  Evening  Post) 
for    the    period    of    one    year, 
commencing     with     first     pos- 
sible   issue,    and   will   mail   to 
you  at  once  a 

Gem  Binder 

in  a  size  designed  to  accom- 
modate a  complete  year's  is- 
sues,  for 

$3.00 

The  GEM  BINDER  is  bound 
in    full    black     cloth    and    is 
gold   lettered   on   front   cover 
with  title. 
Ai  m  special  advertising   offer  we  wiU    djt    CA 
send  the  binder  alone  for «px.U\/ 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  INC. 

Myrick    Bldg.  SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


Ord&rs   may    be   placed   now   for 

Business   Books 
for  Profit  and  Pleasure 

Bt  Ethel.  Cleland 

Business  Branch,  Indianapolis  Public 
Library 

A  selected  list  of  forty  up-to-date  books, 
briefly  annotated  and  classified  under 
such  headings  as :  A  Great  Game,  Study- 
ing the  Players  and  Directing  the  Force, 
Charting  Progress  and  Results,  Giving 
and  Getting  Credit. 

Prices :  5  for  25c  (in  stamps)  ;  25  for 
11.00 ;  100  for  $3.00 ;  1,000  for  $20.00. 
Postage  extra. 


Useful  Books  for  the  Home 

By  The  Booklist  Staff 

A  small,  practical  selection  of  the  most 
useful  books  on  cooking  and  food  values, 
dressmaking,  miUinery,  etiquette,  house 
planning  and  decoration,  household  bud- 
gets, gardening,  child  care,  etc. 

Prices:  6  for  25c  (in  stamps);  30  for 
$1.00;  100  for  $2.50;  1.000  for  $18.00. 
Postage  extra. 


These  new  lists  are  especially  timely. 
"Find  it  in  books"  is  the  slogan  for  March 
in  the  booksellers'  calendar,  and  books 
useful  for  business  and  for  the  home  are 
the  special  features. 


American  Library  Association 
78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago 
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PUTNAMS'  LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT 

Offen  All  Libraries  an  Opportunity  to  Secure 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

From  One  Source 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  busi^ 
ness  that  has  its  own  London  branch  store,  Elnglish  books 
are  supplied  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

The  stock  of  our  Retedl  Store  is  avedlable  for  library 
orders  and  includes  books  of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly, 
intelligently,  and  accurately  and  our  prices  will  be  found 
satisfactory.  

Books  People  are  Talking  About 

THE  ISLE  OF  SEVEN  MOONS 

By  ROBERT  GORDON  ANDERSON 

A  gorgeoua  tale  of  uncharted  seas  and  untrodden  shores — ^romance  and 
adventure,  mystery  and  suspense,  fiction  as  real  as  truth,  fine,  clean  and 
wholesome.  $1.75 


IF 

By  Lard  Dunaanv 

A  play  which  deals  with  destiny,  handled 
in  the  original  way  expected  ox  the  au- 
thor of  '^k  Night  at  an  Inn,"  "The 
Queen's  Enemies/'  etc 


THE  IMAGE 

By  Lady  Gregory 

Here  are  four  plays:  "The  Image," 
"Shanwalla,"  "Hanrahan's  Oath/'^lie 
Wrens,"  each  worthy  of  the  author  ci 
"Seven  Short  Plays/'  etc 


More  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  printed  plavs,  by  the  reading  publi<^  and 
they  are  finding  that  among  the  plays  those  of  the  Irish  are  the  most  amusing  and 
absorbing. 


WAYS  OF 
LAUGHTER 

By   HAROLD  BBGBIB 

A  light-hearted  novel  with  a 
kind  of  gayety.  that  only  a  deep 
and  serious  mind  could  achieve. 
Magic  tenderness,  radiant  fun 
and  contagious  drollery.       $2.00 


New  York 

2  West  45th  St. 

Just  West  of  5th 

Ave. 


L. 


CHANTING 
WHEELS 

By  HUBBARD  HUTCHINSON 

The  story  of  a  naive  personality 
— of  how  the  simple  directness 
of  a  genius  in  other  directions 
won  the  admiration  and  loyalty 
of  a  body  of  factory  hands. 
A  novel  of  striking  origin- 
aUty.  $1.75 


d  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


THE  JOY  OF 
LIVING 

By  S.  D,  COWING 
Delightful  comedy,  delicSoua 
fooling,  carried  thronch  incident 
after  astonishing  inadent,  thia 
book  lives  up  to  its  name — a 
stimulant  to  the  jaded  appe- 
tite. $l!7S 

London 

24  Bedford  8t 

Strand 
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The  Public  Library  is  an  Integral 
Part  of  Public  Education 


Recruiting  for  Librarianship 

Music  and  the  library 


Published  at 
6  N.  Midugan  Ave.,   CKicago,  Illinois 

(Monthly  except  An^mt  end  September) 


Eitend  u  tMOiil  tla>t  mattar  May  17. 
1896,  ftt  the  pott  oIBm  at  Chlea«o.  ontfar 
tho  aet  off  Maroh  3^  1897.  Subteriptio*, 
$8  a  yoar.     Library  Buraaa,  PiiMUbora. 
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McClurg's 


the  first  wholesale 
book  house  in  the  country  to  establish  and  conduct 
a  separate  department  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
special  interests  of  Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Universities.     We  specialize  in  library  service. 


A.  C  McQurg  8C  Co. 

Library  Department 

330  East  Ohio  Street      •     Chicagp 


HIGH  YIELD 


From 


SAFE  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

f  Subject  to  prior  sale  we  offer  an  interesting  list  of  thor- 
oughly sound  investments,  diversified  in  character  and  in  a 
wide  range  of  maturities,  at  prices  to  yield  the  investor  from 

7%  to  754%. 

fl  These  investments  are  such  as  in  ordinary  times  would 
return  a  much  lower  rate.  Our  recommendation  of  them  u 
based  on  long  experience,  complete  investigation  and  out- 
right purchase. 

Ask  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

Peabod^Houghleling  &Co. 


XstablUhtd  1805 


10  South  La  Salla  Street,  Chicago 


D«trQA« 


St.  ZtOxOs 


V»w  York 


MUwAnlce* 


Znoorporatsd  1918 


0*dar  BapiOa 
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Library  Recruiting  from  the  Library  School  Standpoint 
Edward  F.  Stevens,  librarian,  Pratt  Institute  free  library 


When  an  avowed  advocate  of  a  li- 
brary school  at  a  general  library  hear- 
ing ventures  to  submit  the  school's 
point  of  view  regarding  the  admittance 
of  new  members  into  librarianship,  he 
finds  himself  fearful  in  the  house  of  his 
friends.  He  is  ill-at-ease  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  in  the  advocacy  of  pre- 
paredness he  may  be  at  variance  with 
those  natures  whose  faith  in  the  in- 
stant capacity  of  the  "citizenry"  to  leap 
in  full  panoply  to  any  emergency  dis- 
allows any  system  of  training  before 
the  school  of  experience.  He  is  dis- 
concerted by  the  evident  prevailing  sus- 
picion that,  representing  a  minority 
element,  his  claims  should  be  discount- 
ed as  those  of  a  partisan  with  "inter- 
ests" to  be  promoted.  And  yet  it 
might  seem  that,  after  35  years  of  li- 
brary school  development  and  mul- 
tiplication, the  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  special  training  for  special 
work  might  no  longer  be  debatable  in 
librarianship. 

The  library  school  does  not  con- 
sciously exaggerate  its  importance 
when  it  views  its  duty  in  recruiting  for 
librarianship  as  a  solemn  obligation  to 
a  professional  calling.  To  discover 
from  among  those  few  who  apply  for 
library  training  those  fewer  still  who 
are  endowed  with  the  qualities  that 
shall  adorn  the  service,  and  then  to 
mold  these  into  competency  to  uphold 
professional  standards  is  an  undertak- 
ing of  larger  responsibility,  it  might  be 
said,  than  to  furnish  general  education 
to  those  who  are  simply  in  "regular  at- 
tendance"   upon    school    and    college. 


For  the  library  school  is  not  designed 
to  educate  the  librarian,  but  rather  to 
equip  the  librarian  to  be  an  educator. 
It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  "prepar- 
atory" school  in  that  it  offers  prepara- 
tion for  something,  nor  as  a  "finishing" 
school  that  it  completes  a  final  course 
of  study  in  some  branch  of  knowledge. 
It  is  no  less  than  a  post-graduate 
school  introducing  those  already  pos- 
sessed of  a  liberal  education  into  the 
possibilities  of  a  specialized  field  of  ac- 
tivity. To  this  advanced  conception 
the  library  school  of  today  has  com- 
mitted itself.  But  its  security  in  it  is 
made  precarious  by  extraordinary  hin- 
drances from  without  the  profession 
and  still  more  amazing  embarrass- 
ments within  it.  If  the  school  should 
compromise,  however,  and  content  it- 
self with  any  other  assumption,  libra- 
rianship may  not  hope  to  lift  itself  out 
of  the  mediocrity  of  a  vocation  reached 
by  apprenticeship,  or  a  refuge  for  the 
indulgence  of  personal  tastes,  or  a  se- 
clusion in  which  to  taper  off  a  dwin- 
dling usefulness.  It  is  just  because 
library  schools  have  set  high  the  stand- 
ards of  professional  attainment  that  at 
the  present  hour,  those  who  are  in  the 
service,  whether  of  the  schools  or  not, 
have  a  sense  of  their  own  consequence 
in  the  social  order,  and  can  thereby 
claim  and  expect  recognition  and  ad- 
vancement. But  this  recognition  is  not 
yet  freely  given,  and  the  reason  for  the 
withholding  is  not  far  to  seek. 

The  general  public  hesitate  to  accept 
librarianship  at  the  value  set  upon  it 
by  the  library  school,  and  their  under- 
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estimation  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
in  the  light  of  common  observation. 
Wherever  one  goes,  the  volunteer  li- 
brarian is  in  evidence,  possessed  of  the 
assurance  of  unsuspected  and  uncon- 
scious ineptitude,  giving  full  satisfac- 
tion to  the  community  she  serves  which 
does  not  expect  overmuch  of  her  even 
as  she  expects  nothing  in  return.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  localities  where, 
without  the  unrecompensed  worker, 
there  would  be  no  libraries  at  all,  but 
even  the  most  zealous  volunteer  will 
admit  that  there  remains  something  to 
be  desired  beyond  willingness  in  re- 
sponsible undertakings.  Not  long  ago 
I  received  a  call  from  a  representative 
of  this  unrequited  class  who  came  to 
consult  me  as  to  how  she  might  rid 
herself  of  state  aid  to  escape  the  ne- 
cessity of  buying  nonfiction  for  which 
her  constituency,  with  her  full  sym- 
pathy, did  not  have  the  slightest  use ! 

Then  there  is  the  paid  librarian  to 
be  reckoned  with,  who,  having  the 
reputation  of  a  natural  liking  for  books 
and  the  qualification  of  needing  to  con- 
tribute to  self-support,  earns  a  pittance 
and  the  doubtful  consolation  that  the 
occupation  is  safely  "genteel."  Herein 
the  public  contents  itself  that  they 
have  placed  a  value  on  library  service 
and  "hired"  work  done  which  might 
have  been  left  to  the  unpaid  volunteer. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  all- 
compelling  motive,  equipment  and 
preparation  for  teaching  school  lay  in 
a  confirmed  spinsterhood.  To  indulge 
in  a  bit  of  retrospect — in  my  New  Eng- 
land home  town  the  rival  powers  at  the 
two  local  grammar  schools  were  known 
to  the  initiated  as  "Granny"  Flagg  and 
"Granny"  Stackpole,  excellent  women 
and  true  who  were  neither  old  nor 
grandmaternal,  but  they  had  been  iden- 
tified and  labeled  by  the  unsparing  dis- 
cernment of  childhood,  not  as  impart- 
ers  of  knowledge  but  as  repressors  of 
youth.  By  the  community  they  were 
considered  economical  public  servants, 
since  their  compensation  was  measured 
by  their  limitations.  Now  the  normal 
school  diploma  is  the  sine  qua  non  for 
teachers,  wherever  a  school  is  a  place 


of  learning.  It  cannot  be  unreasonable 
to  look  for  an  enlightened  estimate  of 
the  librarians'  role  also,  as  soon  as  the 
public  discovers  the  place  in  education 
of  the  administrators  of  books. 

The  so-called  responsible  members 
of  society,  those  whose  names  appear 
on  subscription  lists  as  promoters  of 
public  benefits,  the  supporters  of  edu- 
cational institutions  who  accept  places 
as  trustees  of  free  libraries — those  peo- 
ple do  not  yet  comprehend  librarian- 
ship  in  terms  of  specialized  knowledge, 
nor  do  they  grasp  the  importance  of 
a  trained  library  service.  They  are 
quick  to  see  that  as  little  or  no  train- 
ing is  demanded  for  admission  to  li- 
brary work,  the  standards  of  salaries 
should  be  below  those  of  the  teaching 
profession  (the  nearest  analogy), 
where  acceptance  is  conditioned  on 
specified  preparation.  One  of  the  un- 
answerable arguments  advanced  by  the 
trustees  of  the  library  which  I  serve, 
when  I  contend  for  a  salary  schedule 
comparable  to  status  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  is  that  our  preparation 
even  for  the  library  certificate  is  less 
extensive  than  that  insisted  upon  in 
normal  schools. 

Men  of  affairs  are  yet  unsuspecting 
that  librarianship  is  a  profession  at  all, 
or  that  libraries  in  general  need  on 
their  staff  any  other  than  handy  book 
tenders.  Some  of  them  hardly  know 
libraries  even  in  terms  of  books.  There 
appeared  in  print  last  spring  the  in- 
ventory of  the  library  of  a  well-known 
New  York  millionaire,  recently  de- 
ceased. This  is  the  published  appraisal 
of  that  library:  Persian  rugs,  $10,500; 
porcelains,  $375,000;  paintings,  $690,000; 
books,  $3049.  $1,075,500  for  accessories, 
$3049  for  books!  Thus  was  a  library 
constituted  in  the  home  of  a  man  of  af- 
fluence and  influence,  one  of  these 
"responsible  members  of  society" 
aforesaid.  A  year  or  so  ago  a  certain 
New  York  financier  called  a  librarian 
on  the  telephone  announcing  that  he 
was  building  a  house  on  a  well-known 
avenue,  in  which  was  to  be  a  library 
in  keeping  with  the  general  magnifi- 
cence.    "Are  there  any  books  among 
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the  discards  in  your  library  which 
could  be  used  to  fill  my  shelves  so  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  books?"  came 
the  amazing  inquiry  hardly  creditable 
to  the  librarian's  startled  ear.  A 
tempting  chance  for  the  invention  of 
a  book-substitute  for  libraries  where 
reading  is  not  a  consideration ! 

Last  year  a  note  passed  between  one 
library  trustee  and  another  in  which 
surprise  was  expressed  that  a  librarian 
should  be  able  to  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times  as  other  men  might.  As  if 
a  person  devoted  to  books  must  needs 
be  of  a  limited  intelligence,  or  limited 
outlook.  Last  winter  a  library  trustee 
called  at  his  librarian's  office  to  urge 
the  appointment  to  the  staff  of  a  su- 
perannuated member  in  his  business 
employ  as  a  means  of  turning  him  out 
to  grass,  the  recommendation  being 
that  he  was  a  man  of  methodical  hab- 
its! These  instances  of  misapprehen- 
sion, within  the  range  of  a  single  re- 
cent experience,  are  given  as  typical  of 
the  frame  of  mind  of  some  of  our  own 
responsible  men  to  whom  we  must  look 
for  support  in  our  claims  for  profes- 
sional recognition. 

In  seeking  to  place  the  blame  for  the 
scant  estimate  of  the  library  and  libra- 
rian still  prevailing  in  quarters  high 
and  low,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  profession  itself  for 
symptoms  of  mistrust.  If  we  do  not 
respect  our  work  as  deserving  of  a  high 
place  in  the  aifairs  of  men,  we  surely 
cannot  invite  respect  for  it  from  oth- 
ers. It  is  sometimes  asked  among  li- 
brary prospectives  "Why  does  anybody 
go  to  a  library  school,  when  library  po- 
sitions may  be  had  for  the  asking?" 
In  the  nature  of  things  the  library 
school  can  take  no  other  stand  than  to 
proclaim  itself  the  door  into  the  sheep- 
fold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  abun- 
dantly manifest  that  many  have  en- 
tered in  by  another  way  who  are 
neither  thieves  nor  robbers,  but  rather 
have  been  shepherds  of  the  sheep. 
Isn't  it  true  that  the  leading  librarians 
of  the  country,  men  and  women,  have 
reached  eminence  in  librarianship  with- 
out any  sense  of  loss  that  they  are  not 


library  school  graduates?  If  the  library 
career  can  be  entered  upon  and  its 
highest  attainments  realized  regardless 
of  a  technical  curriculum,  where  does 
the  library  school  come  in?  Where 
indeed ! 

The  New  York  State  library  school 
in  its  last  annual  report  embodied  the 
following  statement,  which  in  every 
other  field  of  professional  service  might 
pass  as  a  truism  outgrown.  "This  en- 
tire absence  of  standards  or  require- 
ments for  practicing  librarianship 
(save  such  as  a  few  libraries  have  vol- 
untarily fixed  for  themselves)  not  only 
keeps  at  a  hopelessly  low  level  the  edu- 
cational and  personal  qualifications  of 
librarians,  but,  as  a  logical  result,  keeps 
salaries  small."  This  moderate  state- 
ment of  a  condition  that  all  library  ad- 
ministrators know  to  be  deplorably 
true,  calls  forth  from  a  librarian  of 
prominence  such  italics  as  these:  ''It  is 
not  easy  to  get  funds  to  pay  for  workers 
now;  by  what  magic  wtll  funds  appear 
to  pay  higher  wages?"  By  that  magic, 
let  us  answer,  whether  called  pro- 
ficiency, skill,  knowledge,  mastery,  or 
power,  which,  in  every  line  of  known 
endeavor  outside  of  "unskilled  labor," 
brings  with  it  its  attendant  recogni- 
tion and  reward.  It  is  not  easy  to  get 
funds  to  pay  for  workers  now,  because, 
it  seems,  librarians  are  still  employed 
only  as  "workers,"  and  at  that  valua- 
tion are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  adjust  their 
"wages." 

There  are  educational  institutions  of 
note  in  this  land,  possessed  of  splendid 
libraries,  wherein  the  office  of  librarian 
does  not  exist,  except  as  some  pro- 
fessor is  designated  to  exercise  a  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  book  collection. 
No  other  department  in  those  institu- 
tions could  survive  with  such  incidental 
oversight  from  another  department. 
Yet  the  library  is  expected  to  get 
along.  Men  of  ability  have  accepted 
librarianships  apologetically  with  the 
avowed  intent  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  leisure  therein  to  be  derived  to  in- 
dulge in  quiet  pursuits.  A  librarian  of 
my   acquaintance   insists    that   he    be 
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known  as  a  biologist  and  not  as  a  li- 
brarian, as  if  the  latter  term  implied 
reproach.  The  introduction  6t  people 
with  library  training  and  experience 
into  commercial  houses,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  special  libraries  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  new  designations  for 
those  who  had  been  content  hitherto 
to  be  called  librarians.  The  existence 
of  a  Library  employees  union  and  the 
activities  of  the  enterprising  Library 
workers  association  point  to  an  effort 
to  eliminate  any  distinction  between  li- 
brarians professional  and  librarians 
casual.  At  our  own  library  confer- 
ences uproarious  demonstrations  have 
taken  place  on  the  part  of  the  self- 
istyled  "nondescript"  and  "unedicated*' 
members  in  attendance,  sanctioned  by 
men  and  women  of  standing  as  libra- 
rians, inferentially  reflecting  on  those 
who  endeavor  to  make  librarianship  a 
thing  to  be  striven  for.  This  sort  of 
thing  was  so  marked  at  a  very  recent 
state  conference  that  a  "tip"  was  con- 
veyed from  the  "inside"  that  it  would 
be  expedient  for  library  school  people 
to  make  themselves  scarce;  and  there- 
upon one  group  of  graduates  who 
wished  to  assemble  for  the  beneficent 
encouragement  of  esprit  de  corps,  crept 
away  into  concealment  under  the  trees 
among  the  rocks,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  Albigenses  of  some  heretical  per- 
secution. 

These  manifestations  are  eloquent  of 
a  division  which  actually  places  the 
advocates  of  the  simple  principle  of  li- 
brary training  for  library  work  on  the 
defensive  among  their  fellows.  As  a 
house  divided  against  itself  the  stand- 
ing of  librarianship  becomes  insecure. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world  this  self-dis- 
paragement undermines  confidence.  If 
librarians  are  doubtful  of  their  own 
professional  schools  established  not  to 
profit  and  prosper  but  to  minister  to 
the  cause,  who  then  can  be  expected  to 
recognize  a  profession  so  self-un- 
certain I 

But  the  signs  of  changing-  times  are 


favorably  ominous.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  library  schools  and  the 
multiplication  of  ambitious  training 
classes  do  not  mean  that  the  necessity 
of  a  trained  service  is  not  felt.  The  ir- 
resistible movement  for  certification 
and  standardization,  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition, must  ultimately  prevail,  because 
men  and  women  want  to  qualify  in 
their  life  work,  and  qualification,  as 
well  as  politics  and  publicity,  means 
leadership.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  notable 
western  library  issued  a  printed  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  thereafter  no 
application  for  a  place  on  its  staff  would 
be  considered  except  as  the  candidate 
was  a  graduate  of  a  library  school  or 
of  that  library's  training  class. 

Colleges,  jealous  of  educational 
standards,  tardily  but  hopefully  are  ad- 
mitting the  library  calling  into  the 
ranks  of  honorable  vocations  for  their 
graduates  to  follow,  and  are  recom- 
mending the  library  school,  after  col- 
lege, as  the  open  door  into  a  career. 
This  winter,  as  never  before,  the  li- 
brary school  is  presenting  itself  before 
colleges  in  America  and  abroad,  invit- 
ing and  expecting,  their  graduates  to 
enter  the  library  field  looking  to  an 
attractive  future.  The  school  in  turn 
assumes  larger  responsibility,  in  mak- 
ing this  approach,  by  enhancing  the 
training  given  in  the  light  of  growing 
ambitions.  These  ambitions  are  cher- 
ished for  advancement  of  that  service 
which  to  some  of  us  is  known  as  "the 
library  profession,"  in  the  confident 
hope  that  a  designation  implying  spe- 
cial educational  equipment  will* be  ac- 
cepted by  all  who  have  chosen  the 
work,  in  order  that  they  may  walk  in 
the  fulness  of  a  useful  life.  And  when 
a  man  is  known  among  his  contem- 
poraries as  a  librarian,  without  apol- 
ogy or  explanation,  and  takes  his  place 
in  society  with  his  peers  in  the  ranks 
of  the  qualified,  the  library  school  shall 
have  come  into  its  own  as  the  instru- 
ment of  his  gaining  his  position  among 
men. 
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The  Library  as  a  Detective  Agency 

A  recruiting  talk* 
Francis  K.  W.  Drury,  assistant  librarian.  Brown  university.  Providence,  R.  I. 


This  is  the  day  of  the  test:  the  psy- 
chological or  intelligence  test,  Edison's 
information  test  of  146  questions,  Dr 
Crane's  100  questions,  and  many  others 
that  have  followed  in  their  train.  Here 
are  some  samples  from  a  recent  infor- 
mation test  in  Philadelphia :  Name  the 
president  of  France,  of  Mexico;  What 
personality  is  suggested  by  Tuskegee, 
by  Tarsus  ? ;  In  what  cities  are  Central 
Park,  Fairmount  Park,  Hyde  Park? 

Where  will  you  find  the  answers  to 
these  questions?  In  books.  Where 
will  you  find  the  books?  In  some  li- 
brary. How  will  you  find  the  answers 
in  the  books  in  the  library?  Some  one 
has  to  seek  and  search  them  out  and 
follow  the  trail  to  the  right  answer. 
It  is  the  following  of  the  trail  that 
brings  in  the  detective  work. 

I  suppose  everyone  likes  a  detective 
story  in  which  clues  are  followed  up 
and  deductions  made  from  slight  evi- 
dence ;  as  Sherlock  Holmes  does  in  the 
Conan  Doyle  stories,  as  Auguste  Du- 
pin  does  in  the  Poe  tales,  as  Craig  Ken- 
nedy does  in  the  Reeve  scientific  mys- 
teries. 

Now  when  you  have  a  question  that 
you  cannot  answer,  you  turn  to  some 
one  who  can,  or  who  knows  how  to 
find  the  answer.  Some  people  ask  spe- 
cialists, some  write  to  newspaper  edi- 
tors, some  turn  to  the  libraries.  Why? 
Because  the  answer  will  in  most  every 
case  be  found  in  books,  which  even  the 
specialist  and  the  editor  must  consult 
at  times,  and  the  library  has  the  books, 
it  has  the  resources,  it  ought  to  be  able 
to  answer  your  question,  and  it  be- 
comes a  detective  agency  on  your 
behalf. 


♦Prepared  for  delivery  before  high  school 
and  college  students  as  a  suggestion  for  the 
members  of  the  Recruiting  committee  of  the 
Rhode  Island  library  association,  and  pre- 
sented before  that  association  at  its  winter 
meeting,  February  6,  1922. 


How  then  is  this  detective  agency, 
the  library,  organized?  First,  there 
is  the  chief,  who  is  the  librarian. 

From  even  this  brief  introduction 
perhaps  you  can  begin  to  sense  what 
sort  of  a  person  he  (or  she)  should  be. 
If  you  are  turning  to  the  library  for 
the  problems  you  can't  answer,  what 
do  you  expect  from  this  chief  detec- 
tive? Must  he  not  have  an  equipment 
for  this  task?  How  much  education? 
Surely  the  best  and  the  broadest,  past 
high  school,  yes,  a  college  graduate. 
How  wide  reading?  As  extensive  as 
possible.  How  broad  an  outlook? 
From  ocean  to  ocean  and  right  up  to 
date.  How  much  experience?  The 
more  the  better,  and  in  greatest  vari- 
ety. As  they  say  of  some  things,  the 
sky  is  the  limit.  And  is  training  nec- 
essary? Some  guidance  is  necessary 
to  master  the  details  of  this  detective 
bureau. 

Here  is  an  appreciation  by  the  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

"A  librarian's  job  is  no  light  and 
sportive  task.  It  requires  a  capacity 
such  as  few  men  possess.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous occupation,  fraught  with  stagger- 
ing difficulties.     . 

A  librarian  must  be  temperamentally 
polyandrous  and  cut  from  an  unbiased 
piece  of  material.  He  must  be  the  shop 
girl's  idol,  the  old  lady's  darling,  the 
scientist's  ideal,  and  the  friend  of  the 
professional  pundit.  He  must  have 
temperamental  affinities  for  all  novel- 
ists from  Hall  Caine  to  Tourgenieff. 
He  must  tolerate  all  poetry  from  the 
passionate  strophes  of  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  to  the  metaphysical  rumble- 
bumble  of  Browning.  He  must  respect 
all  scientists  from  Cagliostro  and  Lom- 
broso  to  Ernest  Haeckel  and  Pasteur. 
He  must  admire  historians  from  Marco 
Polo  and  Sir  John  Mandeville  to  Fiske 
and  Ferrero.  Furthermore,  he  must 
countenance     equally     spook-chasing, 
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Christian  Science,  voodooism,  psy- 
chotherapy, woman  suffrage,  New 
Thought,  hell  fire,  single  tax,  and  phy- 
sical culture.     . 

And  this  is  not  all.  An  ideal  libra- 
rian must  be  able  to  mingle  with  all  the 
varied  types  of  the  genus  homo.  He 
must  please  the  old  ladies  who  would 
like  to  run  the  library.  He  must  sur- 
facely  countenance  the  ravings  of 
cranks.  He  must  insinuate  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  juvenilia. 
He  must  be  esoteric  with  the  theos- 
ophists  and  pharmacological  with  the 
M.D.'s.  He  must  know  how  to  bal- 
ance saucers  at  pale  teas,  and  how  to 
nibble  macaroons  and  analyze  the 
weather  at  the  same  time.  . 
He  must  be  able  to  officiate  at  female 
bun  scrambles,  lecture  before  women's 
clubs,  write  articles  on  education,  con- 
verse sympathetically  on  all  themes, 
and  be  dexterous  in  the  prestidigitation 
of  statistics,  so  that  he  can  prove  con- 
clusively any  contention  or  its  reverse 
by  a  few  figures.  ...  In  fine :  A 
librarian  must  please  everybody,  and 
at  the  same  time  handle  intelligently 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  world.** 

Happy  is  that  town  or  city  whose  li- 
brarian can  help  out  in  time  of  trouble 
from  his  own  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. Incidentally  this  means  that  the 
age  limit  for  librarians  is  late  in  life. 
We  are  not  faced  with  the  question: 
"Shall  the  old  librarian  be  shot?"  The 
older  they  are,  the  more  they  should 
know  and  divulge.  But  even  the  best 
informed  must  pass  on,  and  all  too 
frequently  their  knowledge  passes 
with  them. 

How  can  their  knowledge  be  made 
available  for  others?  This  is  where 
the  organization  of  the  detective 
agency  begins  and  the  real  business  of 
being  a  librarian  starts.  Just  a  pile  of 
books  means  nothing.  A  book  as  a 
library  tool  is  valueless  till  it  is  opened 
and  understood.  So  the  old  type  of 
library  is  passing:  the  mausoleum  and 
the  museum;  the  storehouse  has  be- 
come a  powerhouse;  the  reservoir  of 
knowledge  is  being  piped  into  a  sys- 


tern.  Incidentally  this  is  what  costs. 
It  is  like  the  old  darkey's  religion. 
One  of  the  flock  objected  to  paying 
a  salary  to  the  minister.  "The 
grace  ob  God  am  free,  ain't  it: 
why  fore  do  you  want  us  to  pay  foh  it?" 
To  which  the  pastor  replied :  "Yes  sah, 
the  grace  ob  God  am  free,  and  so  is 
the  water  in  dat  pond  yonder,  but 
when  dat  water  gets  piped  into  youah 
house,  den  you  pays  foh  it." 

One  of  the  first  things  a  librarian 
does  in  organizing  is  to  bring  books 
on  similar  subjects  together  so  that 
they  will  supplement  each  other.  We 
put  all  sports  and  games  near  each 
other,  books  on  tennis,  football,  base- 
ball, swimming,  etc.,  and  likewise  with 
music,  art,  literature  history,  cook- 
books, etc.  This  we  call  classifying 
them.  Everybody  does  some  classifying 
in  life,  consciously  or  imconsciously. 
When  you  undress  you  do  not  hang 
your  shoes  on  the  hook  and  pile  your 
clothes  on  the  floor.  Students  are 
classified  as  seniors,  juniors,  etc.  Go 
into  a  department  or  10-cent  store  and 
see  the  elaborate  classification  of  goods 
there.  It  is  logical  and  natural,  there- 
fore, that  we  classify  the  books  in  a 
library;  it  is  also  good  fun  to  do  it 
and  interesting  work. 

Every  author  writes  with  a  purpose ; 
it  is  the  librarian's  job  to  detect  that 
purpose  and  disclose  it  for  the  reader, 
to  pigeonhole  the  document,  anticipat- 
ing your  request.  This  takes  care  and 
our  detective  must  be  watchful  or  he 
will  get  into  trouble.  For  authors  mis- 
lead sometimes  with  their  titles.  Rus- 
kin's  Stones  of  Venice  is  not  concerned 
with  geology,  nor  his  Sesame  and  lilies 
with  botany.  Stepping  heavenward 
does  not  go  among  travel  books,  nor  In 
tune  with  the  Infinite  with  music,  nor 
A  cycle  of  Cathay  with  bicycles.  An 
economics  department  in  a  university 
ordered  by  title  from  a  second-hand 
catalog  Workers  without  wage,  and 
was  chagrined  to  receive  a  book  dealing 
with  bees,  wasps,  and  ants. 

Hence  the  librarian  must  seize  on 
every  clue  to  discover  the  right  mean- 
ing and  usefulness  of  the  book,  exam- 
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ining  it  carefully  from  title  page  to 
colophon,  and  utilizing  every  source 
at  his  command. 

Our  detective  not  only  puts  books 
together  when  they  treat  of  the  same 
subject,  but  he  indexes  them  so  that 
they  can  be  found  and  used  when 
wanted.  This  process  we  call  catalog- 
ing. It  is  part  of  the  service  rendered 
for  the  library's  patrons  to  help  an- 
swer their  questions,  such  as:  Who 
wrote  it?  Is  this  title  here?  Where  is 
it?  Have  you  any  books  on  tennis? 
Have  you  a  cook  book?  Have  you 
anything  on  wireless? 

Suppose  you  go  into  a  library  and 
ask  for  a  book,  say  a  book  on  tennis, 
perhaps  Tilden's  book.  A  page  of  15 
years  goes  and  gets  it  from  the  shelf. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  or- 
ganization, the  system,  by  which  this 
book  is  so  quickly  picked  out  from  all 
the  rest?  It  really  is  quite  marvelous 
when  you  realize  how  easily  a  mis- 
placed book  is  lost  or  a  mixed-up  li- 
brary is  chaos.  But  by  means  of  the 
preliminary  detective  work  in  the 
classifying  and  the  cataloging,  the 
chief  detective  and  the  office  force  have 
so  arranged  the  information  that  they 
and  you  can  find  it  very  quickly. 

Sometimes  the  clues  furnished  by 
the  reader  are  rather  vague:  "I  want 
that  blue  book  with  a  gilt  top  I  had 
last  month."  Rather  a  hard  problem 
to  solve,  that.  Sometimes  the  titles  get 
twisted :  "I  want  the  book  called  The 
purple  ship."  No  such  title  can  be 
found.  Any  other  clue?  "Why,  yes, 
it's  by  a  Persian  poet,  I  think."  This 
helps  the  attendant  to  supply  the 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

If  you  know  the  author,  it  is  a  great 
help,  as  every  book  has  a  main  entry 
and  it  is  generally  under  the  author. 
Yet  authors  have  a  provoking  way  of 
concealing  and  disguising  themselves. 
Some  write  anonymously,  as  John  Hay 
did,  the  man  after  whom  the  library 
building  at  Brown  university  was 
named.  He  published  The  breadwin- 
ners with  no  name  on  the  title-page, 
and  it  was  many  years  before  his  au- 
thorship was  acknowledged  or  known. 


Some  write  under  pseudonyms,  and 
occasionally  they  are  better  known  by 
them  than  by  their  real  names,  as  O. 
Henry,  George  Eliot,  and  Mark  Twain. 
Some  use  variant  forms  or  change  their 
names.  The  light-house  builder  was 
Frank  H.  Smith,  but  the  author  of 
Caleb  West  was  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
Kipling  was  christened  Joseph  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  and  our  most  recent  ex- 
president  was  known  in  early  life  as 
Thomas  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  wom- 
en are  still  more  difficult,  especially 
if  they  marry.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  is 
now  Mrs  Freeman.  Dorothy  Canfield 
writes  novels,  but  her  educational 
works  are  by  Mrs  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher.  Some  change  their  name  en- 
tirely, translating  it  into  another  lan- 
guage. A  German  named  Schwarzerd 
wrote  all  his  works  under  the  Greek 
name  of  Melancthon;  a  Frenchman 
named  Jean  Petit  signed  himself  Jo- 
hannes Parvus,  just^as  he  would  have 
anglicized  it  as  John  Little  or  even  Lit- 
tlejohn.  Today  we  have  foreigners 
taking  English  and  American  forms  of 
continental  names:  Heidenheimer  be- 
comes Hyde,  Edward  Knoblauch  natu- 
ralizes himself  as  Knoblock.  These  ex- 
amples are  enough  to  show  how  accu- 
rately clues  must  be  followed  at  the 
loan  desk  when  authors  are  asked  for. 

But  the  masterpieces  of  detective 
work  are  really  performed  at  the  ref- 
erence desk,  where  the  varied  ques- 
tions of  the  outside  world  drift  in.  Not 
the  test  questions  only,  but  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  the  business  world. 
With  the  whole  library  sorted  and  ar- 
ranged and  indexed,  the  chief  detective 
and  the  office  manager  at  the  reference 
desk  choose  out  the  ready  refereture 
hooks  and  have  them  close  at  hand  to 
refer  to  when  these  test  and  business 
questions  come  tumbling  in :  the  ency- 
clopedias, the  dictionaries,  the  alma- 
nacs, the  Century  cyclopedia  of  names, 
biographical  dictionaries,  atlases  and  a 
whole  lot  of  similar  works  compiled  for 
this  very  purpose  of  answering  ques- 
tions. 

You  ask  your  question ;  and  immedi- 
ately the  detective  begins  a  search  for 
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the  answer.  The  expert  detective  fol- 
lows up  the  right  clue  with  pleasing  as- 
surance, and  100  per  cent  here  means  to 
turn  to  the  right  book  to  get  the  an- 
swer the  very  first  time.  Follow  up 
any  of  those  questions  in  that  informa- 
tion test  and  see  where  the  clue  leads. 
It  is  a  fascinating  work.  Here  is  one 
business  question  which  the  Provi- 
dence public  library  answered:  "I 
have  a  quantity  of  potatoes  in  Dart- 
mouth, Nova  Scotia.  I  want  the  ad- 
dress of  a  near-by  dealer  in  bags."  The 
answer  was  found  in  the  Canada 
Gazetteer. 

Another  kind  of  detective  work  is  to 
find  out  what  are  the  best  books  in  any 
subject.  You  want  to  read  up  on 
France,  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  country — ^what  books  are  the 
ones  to  read?  You  expect  to  make  a 
trip  to  some  place,  California,  or  Flor- 
ida, or  a  Mediterranean  cruise — what 
are  the  best  books,  to  read  about  these 
places  that  you  will  visit?  What  are 
the  best  modern  plays  to  read?  What 
are  the  best  novels?  What  can  I  find 
6n  the  job  I'm  after,  be  it  raising  poul- 
try, or  building  a  boat,  or  stenography, 
or  banking?  Such  calls  as  these  are 
frequent,  and  our  detective  bureau  an- 
ticipates them  by  making  up  reading 
lists  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The 
Providence  .'public  library  puts  a  weekly 
reading  list  in  the  newspapers,  in  the 
Bulletin  on  Saturday  evenings  and  in 
the  Journal  on  Monday  mornings. 

Some  people,  however,  come  into 
the  library  not  knowing  just  what  they 
do  want.  Then  even  clues  fail.  One 
such  woman  drifted  in  one  day  and 
said:  "I  want  a  novel  to  read,  but  I 
just  don't  know  what."  The  detective 
offered  assistance  and  picking  up  one 
of  the  library's  list  of  good  novels, 
proffered  the  first  on  the  list,  James 
Lane  Allen's  A  Kentucky  cardinal. 
But  it  didn't  suit.  "No,  I  don't  care  for 
those  religious  stories."  "But,  madam, 
this  cardinal  was  a  bird."  "That 
doesn't  make  any  difference ;  I'm  not  in- 
terested in  the  scandals  of  his  private 
life." 


Another  detective  in  the  a,gency, 
working  like  an  office  lawyer  behind 
the  scenes,  is  the  one  who  buys  the 
books ;  orders  them,  and  sometimes  even 
helps  select  them.  This,  too,  is  inter- 
esting work  and  calls  for  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  good  sleuth ;  for,  the  right 
book  in  the  right  edition  at  the  right 
price  must  be  bought ;  "the  best  books 
for  the  largest  number  at  the  least 
cost,"  which  is  the  motto  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.  This  is  the 
business  end  of  a  library.  And  it  is  no 
small  task  to  select  the  best  edition: 
what  edition  of  Ivanhoe  would  you  like 
to  possess;  which  edition  of  Longfel- 
low's poems,  or  of  Lorna  Doone? 
There  is  a  wide  range  to  choose  from. 

So  our  library  as  a  detective  agency 
operates  from  answering  a  simple 
query,  all  thru  the  stages  of  reading, 
study,  and  research,  to  rendering  edu^ 
cational  service  to  the  community.  Ev- 
ery so  often  a  catchword  becomes  cur- 
rent to  conjure  with.  In  Roosevelt's 
day  we  were  all  strenuous;  then  came 
in  efficiency ;  now  is  the  day  of  the  test ; 
tomorrow  it  will  be  cooperation  and 
service.  Social  service  is  the  key-note 
of  every  institution,  be  it  detective 
agency  or  library. 

Of  course  there  are  other  operations 
in  a  library  which  require  little  detec- 
tive skill ;  these  are  the  mechanical  and 
clerical  tasks  as  in  every  business: 
pasting,  labeling,  stamping,  dating, 
typing,  etc.  But  all  these  too  are  done 
in  the  spirit  of  service  to  others.  For 
the  librarian,  like  a  detective,  does  lit- 
tle for  himself  compared  to  what  he 
does  for  others. 

After  this  little  insight  into  the  proc- 
esses in  a  library,  this  talk  would  not 
be  complete  imless  librarianship  were 
commended  to  you  definitely  as  a  life 
work  which  has  much  joy  and  many 
compensations. 

It  is  agreeable  work.  You  meet  peo- 
ple on  their  best  side,  not  their  worst. 
In  the  three  main  professions,  the  sick 
are  treated ;  the  doctor  meets  the  physi- 
cally sick,  the  lawyer  the  socially  sick, 
the  minister  the  sick  at  heart.     They 
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need  vacations  where  they  can  get 
away  from,  the  diseased  and  recover 
their  balance  again.  To  the  library, 
come  the  friendly  folk  who  disclose 
their  best  side. 

Here  you  meet  all  ages  and  both 
sexes ;  the  library  is  as  cosmopolitan  as 
a  drug  store.  Here  you  have  great 
variety  of  work,  with  little  repeating; 
each  book  is  a  new  experience,  each 
person  presents  a  new  angle.  When 
asked  the  other  day  if  I  did  not  get 
tired  of  handling  books,  my  reply  was 
"No,  for  the  books  are  all  different." 
Here  you  have  the  joy  of  service.  You 
are  part  of  the  present  day  movement, 
^  social  worker,  a  useful  person,  an  effi- 
ciency engineer;  your  books  carry 
their  message,  tho  silently.  Here  you 
have  a  chance  to  cooperate  in  all  wel- 
fare work.  In  Chicago  and  Detroit,  as 
in  every  large  city,  the  public  library 
has  helped  in  establishing  playgrounds 
land  has  put  libraries  in  the  houses 
there.  The  librarian  shares  in  all 
movements  for  civic  betterment.  Here 
you  meet  an  opportunity  to  show  ex- 
ecutive ability,  as  in  any  business;  to 
marshal  facts,  to  handle  people. 

It  is  satisfying  work.  What  do  you 
hope  to  be  25  years  from  now?  Physi- 
cally you  may  be  fair,  fat,  and  forty. 
A  good  many  look  forward  to  that  time 
as  one  in  which  they  shall  be  rich 
enough  not  to  have  to  work.  It  may 
be  an  idea  of  heaven,  but  it  won't  work 
on  earth ;  man  must  earn  his  living  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and  few  there 
be  who  attain  riches  without  work. 
True  riches  is  to  have  found  your 
work,  and  then  to  work  your  find. 
Most  of  us  must  be  satisfied  at  40  to 
be  earning  a  fair  and  competent  live- 
lihood, and  to  be  respected  as  a  useful 
citizen;  and  is  not  this  a  satisfactory 
goal? 

Librarianship  offers  both  livelihood 
and  respectability,  with  practically  no 
retirement  save  for  inefficiency.  It  is 
a  coming  profession,  lasting  thru  life. 
It  offers  companionship  with  books, 
participation  in  a  great  world  move- 
ment for  social  betterment,  contact 
with  desirable  people,  life  made  richer 


and  fuller;  and  all  these  reacting  on 
yourself  to  develop  your  best. 

How  can  you  become  a  librarian? 
There  are  various  doors  into  the  pro- 
fession. You  can  become  an  appren- 
tice in  a  library  and  work  up ;  but  this 
is  a  slow  way.  You  can  take  a  special 
course  in  library  training,  and  this  is 
best.  There  are  apprentice  classes  in 
many  libraries;  there  are  now  courses 
in  most  Normal  schools;  and  there  are 
special  library  schools. 

The  highest  honors  and  salaries  go 
to  those  best  prepared;  so  acquire  the 
best  education  possible  and  then  seek 
out  the  best  library  school  for  your- 
self. A  year  at  a  library  school  returns 
a  cash  value  of  $300  at  the  very  start 
and  gives  g^reater  returns  as  the  years 
go  by.  From  recent  figures  I  deduce 
that  a  college  graduate  can  enter  a  li- 
brary now  at  a  salary  from  $900  to 
$1200.  A  one-year  library  school  stu- 
dent can  secure  a  position  which  pays 
from  $1200  to  $1500,  and  a  graduate  of 
a  two-year  course  in  a  library  school 
can  command  a  salary  from  $1500  to 
$1800.  If  it  costs  about  $600  to  attend 
a  library  school  for  one  year,  one-half 
of  it  comes  back  in  the  increased  sal- 
ary the  very  first  year  of  service. 
These  are  all  minimum  figures;  the 
prospects  for  the  future  lead  upward 
to  $2000,  $2500,  and  $3000  a  year,  de- 
pending upon  ability  and  opportunity. 
And  of  course  some  librarians  receive, 
in  time,  very  much  more. 


Chicago  literary  circles  have  been  en- 
joying a  treat  during  March  in  the 
presence  in  their  midst  of  Mrs  Leonora 
Speyer  author  of  The  Canoptic  jar, 
and  of  Jessie  Rittenhouse,  collector  of 
the  "Little  books"  of  verse.  A  Chi- 
cago reviewer  in  speaking  of  Mrs  Spey- 
er's  reading  of  Canoptic  jar  says:  "But 
the  charming  personality,  made  up  as  it 
is  of  cultivated  mind  and  manner,  had 
a  sort  of  an  appeal  for  sympathetic 
hearing,  and  a  melodious  and  charm- 
ing voice  quite  won  the  audiences  that 
had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  Mrs 
Speyer." 
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The  final  method  for  reducing  print- 
ing expenses  is  for  the  library  to  do 
its  own  printing.  A  real  printing  press, 
even  a  small  one,  calls  for  a  skilled  op- 
erator and  is  therefore  not  economical 
except  for  the  library  which  can  keep 
it  in  constant  use.  For  such  a  library 
it  is  invaluable. 

There  are,  however,  several  dupli- 
cating devices  less  expensive  than  the 
printing  press  which  can  be  operated 
by  the  library  staff,  and  which  can  be 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  library 
printing,  including  lists,  forms,  cata- 
log cards,  and  circular  letters. 

First  is  the  multigraph.  This  con- 
sists of  a  revolving  drum  containing  a 
succession  of  slots  cut  parallel  to  the 
axis.  Special  type  fit  into  these  slots. 
The  drum  is  revolved  by  hand  or  by 
a  motor,  depending  on  the  machine, 
and  acts  like  a  rotary  printing  press. 
The  impressions  are  clear  and  can  be 
taken  up  to  an  indefinite  number.  A 
multigraph  fitted  with  a  motor  and  two 
drums  was  lately  quoted  by  the  manu- 
facturers at  $350.  Without  the  motor 
it  would  be  less. 

The  mimeograph  also  has  a  revolv- 
ing drum,  but  the  printing  surface  is  a 
stencil  which  is  prepared  on  an  ordi- 
nary typewriter.  The  stencil  will  also 
take  handwriting  or  drawings,  so  that 
the  mimeograph  is  more  various  in  its 
possibilities  than  is  the  multigraph.  A 
good  operator  under  favorable  condi- 
tions can  run  oflf  several  hundred  good, 
clear  copies  from  a  single  stencil.  The 
stencil  can  be  preserved  if  wished. 
Mimeographs  were  quoted  last  spring 
all  the  way  from  $45  to  $250,  depend- 
ing on  the  type  of  machine.  In  some 
cases,  the  library  may  be  able  to  ob- 
tain the  occasional  use  of  mimeograph 
or  multigraph  belonging  to  a  school  or 
other  institution,  for  which  it  can  make 
payment  in  the  form  of  service. 

A  device  which  is  reported  useful  in 
a  number  of  libraries,  but  which  I  have 


not  personal  experience  with,  is  the 
Schapirograph  multicopier.  This  con- 
sists of  a  band  or  film  of  duplicating 
material  stretched  across  a  platform  in 
a  box,  and  wound  at  either  end  upon  a 
spool.  Copy  may  be  written  with  a 
pen  or  with  a  typewriter,  but  hand 
written  manuscript  will  yield  more 
duplicates.  The  original  is  placed 
face  down  on  the  band  and  left  for  two 
minutes  to  produce  a  negative.  From 
this  negative,  duplicates  are  taken. 

Finally  we  have  the  hektograph 
which  is  cheap  and  easy  to  operate. 
Its  drawbacks  are  that  it  can  produce 
only  a  limited  number  of  copies,  that 
the  ordinary,  purple  hektograph  ink  is 
rather  trying  to  the  eyes  and  that  the 
process  is  slow.  At  the  same  time,  the 
hektograph  offers  possibilities  to  the 
very  small  library  in  manifolding  no- 
tices and  lists  for  posting  on  library 
or  public  bulletin  boards,  pasting  on 
store  windows,  and  distributing  to  a 
limited  number  of  people. 

The  hektograph  is  a  gelatine  pad 
upon  which  the  original  copy,  written 
or  typed  with  a  special  ink,  is  laid  face 
down  to  produce  a  negative.  From 
this  negative,  duplicates  are  taken.  In 
hektographing  a  short  list,  divide  your 
paper  into  two  or  more  parts,  as  the 
size  of  the  sheet  permits,  and  copy  the 
list  in  each  section.  Then  take  impres- 
sions from  the  negative  of  the  whole 
sheet  and  cut  the  sections  apart  when 
dry.  In  this  way  you  can  do  two  or 
more  times  as  many  copies  as  you 
could  otherwise. 

Any  large  stationery  store  should 
carry  or  be  able  to  order  hektogjaph 
equipment. 

Displays  and  exhibits 
A  newspaper  goes  to  its  readers;  a 
list  may  be  distributed  outside  or  left 
for  the  reader  to  pick  up  for  himself 
in  the  library;  displays  and  exhibits 
are  stationary.  Displays  and  exhibits 
should  therefore  be  placed  where  pco- 
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pie  naturally  gather  or  pass,  or  else 
means  must  be  taken  to  attract  people 
to  see  them. 

Sources  of  exhibit  material  are: 

1.  The  library  itself.  Books,  pic- 
tures, picture  postcards,  posters,  maps, 
etc. 

2.  Private  collectors.  I  suppose  most 
towns  have  individuals  who  collect 
stamps,  coins,  weapons,  samplers,  post- 
cards, Indian  relics,  or  other  articles  of 
virtu  and  who  will  be  pleased  at  an 
invitation  to  display  them  publicly. 

3.  The  schools.  In  many  cases,  it 
may  be  mutual  service  for  the  library 
to  exhibit  displays  of  pupils'  work. 

4.  Clubs,  societies  and  competitions. 
If  there  is  a  camera  club,  it  may  wel- 
come a  place  to  hold  an  annual  ex- 
hibition; a  patriotic  society  may  have 
members  who  will  lend  war  relics, 
medals  and  other  things  of  historical 
interest;  some  libraries  have  had  ex- 
hibits of  articles  made  from  directions 
in  library  books. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  school 
and  club  exhibits  is  that  they  are  con- 
tributed to  by  and  are  therefore  likely 
to  interest  more  people  than  the  pri- 
vate collections. 

The  purpose  of  exhibits  is  not  only 
to  get  people  to  visit  the  library  but 
to  induce  them  to  use  it.  Therefore, 
when  non-library  material  is  exhibited, 
it  should  whenever  possible  be  tied  up 
to  the  library  by  displays  of  appropri- 
ate books  and  lists  for  reading  or 
study.  The  latter  need  not  be  printed ; 
a  typed  list  well  posted  will  often 
answer. 

The  simplest  form  of  display  is  a 
single  book  with  a  sign  over  it  asking, 
"Have  you  read  this?*'  or  some  equiv- 
alent invitation  to  borrow.  It  is  very 
effective. 

Little  stands  can  be  bought  for  dis- 
playing books  in  this  way  on  a  counter, 
or  they  can  easily  be  improvised. 

The  next  simplest  thing  is  a  row  or 
special  rack  of  books  with  a  sign  over 
them.  The  books  in  such  a  display 
should  have  a  common  point  of  in- 
terest, e.  g.,  they  should  be  new,  or 
timely,   or   appeal   to   some   class   of 


reader,  or  relate  to  a  certain  subject. 
Titles  of  such  displays  which  have 
proved  popular  are,  "When  unexpected 
guests  arrive,"  "Men's  books,"  "Gloom 
dispellers."  In  one  library,  and  very 
likely  in  others,  newly  added  books  are 
displayed  for  a  week  in  a  special  rack 
before  being  circulated. 

A  small  display  rack  is  better  than  a 
large  one.  It  is  easier  to  replenish; 
if  the  books  on  a  subject  are  few  they 
make  a  better  showing  in  a  small  rack ; 
and  the  reader  is  helped  by  not  being 
confused  with  too  large  a  range  of 
choice.  One  librarian  found  that  books 
displayed  went  better  if  bright  and 
dark  bindings  were  alternated,  taking 
advantage  of  the  principle  of  contrast 
to  attract  attention. 

For  exhibiting  small  articles  which 
must  not  be  lost  or  disturbed,  a  glass 
show  case  is  essential.  If  a  new  one  is 
expensive,  perhaps  a  second  hand  one 
can  be  found  and  renovated,  or  a  home- 
made case  improvised.  The  ordinary 
commercial  case  is  too  deep  to  show 
most  books  satisfactorily.  If  desired, 
the  floor  of  it  can  be  raised  by  a  false 
bottom.  One  library  had  some  trays 
about  four  inches  deep  made  by  the 
carpenter,  and  for  the  tops  used  glass 
doors  which  had  once  belonged  to 
book-cases.  These  trays  were  inclined 
at  a  slight  angle  to  permit  easier 
inspection. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  learn  to 
make  a  show  case  exhibit  interesting  is 
to  study  the  methods  of  a  good  mu- 
seum. Here,  however,  are  some  hints. 
Line  the  floor  of  the  case  with  paper 
or  cloth  of  neutral  or  contrasting  color, 
whichever  will  display  the  objects  to 
the  best  advantage.  Don't  crowd  the 
exhibit ;  give  each  article  enough  space 
to  set  it  off.  Observe  symmetry  and 
balance  in  the  arrangement.  Don't  put 
rectangular  objects,  such  as  books,  cat- 
a-cornered;  lay  them  with  their  sides 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  case.  Pro- 
vide an  adequate  sign  and  use  labels 
freely  to  explain  the  significance  or  pe- 
culiar interest  of  objects. 

You  won't  always  be  able  to  follow 
all  these  rules,  but  when  you  can,  they 
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will  help  to  make  indiflferent  material 
into  a  passable  exhibit  and  to  do  real 
justice  to  good  material. 

Exhibits  should  be  changed  rather 
frequently  to  maintain  interest.  Call 
attention  to  them  by  signs  in  the  li- 
brary if  there  is  any  danger  of  their 
being  overlooked;  and  by  the  bulletin 
board  outside  if  there  is  one.  If  a 
really  unusual  exhibit  is  secured,  tell 
the  newspapers  about  it. 

A  library  sometimes  has  a  chance  for 
publicity  at  fairs,  conventions,  civic 
celebrations  and  other  affairs  outside 
the  library.  This  may  mean  the  prep- 
aration of  a  booth  or  other  allotted 
space. 

When  this  happens,  the  first  thing 
is  to  find  out  the  dimensions  of  the 
space  assigned;  its  location;  whether 
there  are  side  partitions,  railings  or 
particularly  a  back  wall  where  pos- 
ters can  be  shown;  whether  there 
is  any  general  color  scheme;  whether 
a  sign  is  furnished  by  the  management. 
A  map,  sketch,  or  paper  model  is  very 
helpful  in  visualizing  the  situation. 
These  facts  will  help  to  decide  how 
large  the  exhibit  need  or  may  be  and 
what  effects  are  possible.  The  next 
thing  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  an 
attendant  will  be  possible.  A  librarian 
attendant  who  can  talk  library  to  the 
public  with  enthusiasm  is  three-fourths 
of  an  exhibit.  If  you  cannot  provide 
one,  you  are  at  once  limited  to  show- 
ing objects  which  can  neither  be  car- 
ried off  nor  easily  damaged.  This  will 
prevent  you  from  showing  books  so 
that  the  public  can  handle  them. 

The  next  thing  is  to  settle  on  the 
central  idea  of  the  library  exhibit. 
Therefore  consider  the  purpose  of  the 
occasion,  the  kind  of  people  who  will 
visit  it  and  the  mood  in  which  they  will 
be.  For  example,  a  business  men's  ex- 
position visited  chiefly  by  business  peo- 
ple would  call  for  a  display  of  library 
books  and  service  for  business  men. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  agricultural  fair 
is  visited  by  whole  families,  and  al- 
though agricultural  books  should  be 
featured,  a  broader  appeal  is  possible. 
To   give   such   an   exhibit   unity,   one 


might  call  it,  "Library  books  for  farm 
homes,"  or  something  similar.  A  cen- 
tral idea  is  valuable  in  deciding  what 
shall  and  what  shall  not  go  into  the 
exhibit.  It  also  helps  to  relate  the  de- 
tails of  the  exhibit  to  each  other,  to  de- 
cide which  should  be  emphasized,  and 
so  to  strengthen  the  total  impression 
on  the  beholder. 

What  shall  we  put  into  an  exhibit 
booth?  It  depends  somewhat  on  the 
purpose  of  the  display,  but  books 
themselves  should  practically  always 
form  a  part  of  it.  In  some  cases,  li- 
braries have  gone  so  far  as  to  install 
miniature  branches  where  registrations 
were  taken  and  books  issued.  But  to 
prepare  and  administer  such  an  exhibit 
is  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  an  ex- 
hibition public  is  not  likely  to  feel  like 
carrying  books  about  with  it.  It  is 
worth  considering  whether  equally  ef- 
fective results  cannot  be  secured  by 
simpler  means. 

Books  for  examination  can  be  dis- 
played on  tables  or  racks,  in  book 
cases,  or  in  traveling  library  boxes. 

Books,  magazines,  pamphlets  or  pic- 
tures to  be  viewed  without  handlin'g 
can  be  displayed  in  show  cases  or  fas- 
tened to  panels  of  beaver  board. 

Signs  and  posters  are  important. 
But  too  many  of  them  kill  one  another. 
A  few  large  ones  are  better  than  many 
small  ones.  Give  each  one  space 
enough  to  secure  its  full  effect  and  cut 
down  on  the  total  number  if  you  have 
to.  It  is  effective  to  plan  a  big  poster 
for  your  leading  idea  and  put  it  in  the 
middle.  You  can  balance  it  on  each 
side  by  a  smaller  poster  at  a  respectful 
distance.  Signs  and  posters  should  all 
be  on  the  same  color  of  paper  and  let- 
tered in  the  same  color  of  ink.  Black 
India  ink  on  slightly  tinted  paper  is  al- 
ways safe.  For  a  very  strong  effect, 
use  black  on  yellow  or  orange-yellow; 
but  this  is  uncomfortable  to  view  at 
close  range.  Lettering  should  be  easy 
to  read  rather  than  ornamental. 

Visitors  to  exhibitions  like  to  collect 
souvenirs  and  descriptive  matter. 
Therefore,  if  you  can,  provide  printed 
lists  and  leaflets  about  tiie  library. 
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Installing  an  exhibit  has  its  own  dif- 
ficulties. The  space  is  often  not  avail- 
able when  you  are  ready  for  it ;  it  may 
be  shifted  or  enlarged  or  contracted  so 
that  your  careful  planning  has  to  be 
done  all  over  again.  If  there  is  a  wall 
at  the  back,  you  may  not  be  allowed 
to  drive  nails  into  it.  Hence  if  you 
have  manv  opportunities  of  this  kind, 
you  may  nnd  it  will  pay  to  devise  port- 
able screens  for  displaying  material. 

[A  screen  was  shown  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done  at  small  expense. 
The  total  cost  of  material  including 
painting, .  was  $3.75.  The  labor  was 
estimated  at  $3.  The  materials  were 
wall  board  and  white  pine  lumber, 
Ji"  by  1J4".  The  panels  were  double 
hinged  allowing  the  wings  to  be  folded 
back  in  making  a  tripod  effect,  so  that 
an  exhibit  could  be  placed  in  compact 
form  in  the  middle  of  a  room.] 

If  you  don't  care  to  go  as  far  as  this, 
you  will  still  be  able  to  save  yourself 
trouble  if  you  will  plan  your  exhibit 
to  go  on  panels  of  beaver  board  or  sim- 
ilar material.  These  panels  should-  be 
of  uniform  size,  color,  and  lettering. 
Then  you  can  accommodate  your  ex- 
hibit to  conditions  with  the  least  waste 
of  time  and  effort. 

So  much  for  some  of  the  mechanical 
means  of  publicity.  Personal  pieans 
are  equally  or  more  important.  With- 
out discussing  them  at  length,  let  me 
point  out  that  talks  to  groups  of  peo- 
ple, clubs,  classes,  and  other  gatherings 
are  especially  valuable  for  promoting 
good  will  and  presenting  the  library  in 
a  human  light.  Membership  in  organ- 
izations leads  to  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice and  promotes  mutual  acquaintance. 
Acquaintance  with  what  we  may  call 
the  "key"  people  of  the  community,  in- 
telligently cultivated  by  service,  cre- 
ates friends  who  become  useful  in  the 
day  of  the  library's  need. 

Personal  methods  seem  especially  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  library 
which  is  trjring  to  establish  itself,  re- 
build a  reputation  or  fight  against 
straightened  means. 

We  have  spoken  now  of  the  four 
leading  elements  to  be  considered  in 


library  publicity,  namely,  the  public, 
the  library,  the  message,  and  some  of 
the  mediums  or  methods  for  conveying 
the  message.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
campaign  which  is  the  systematic  com- 
bination of  these  elements  for  a  special 
purpose. 

In  preparing  for  a  commercial  cam- 
paign, the  first  thing  which  an  adver- 
tising man  does  is  to  get  all  the  facts 
and  from  them  to  prepare  a  plan  in 
black  and  white.  Adapted  to  library 
conditions  such  a  plan  would  include 
a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  cam- 
paign, a  survey  of  the  public  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  library  including  statis- 
tics and  a  list  of  influential  organiza- 
tions and  persons,  an  analysis  of  the 
library's  conditions  including  its  re- 
sources, service  and  needs,  a  list  of 
available  mediums  and  methods,  amount 
of  money  available  for  advertising,  and 
recommendations  for  action. 

Campaigns  may  be  classified  as  per- 
petual and  emergency.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  perpetual  campaign  is 
to  interpret  the  library  to  the  com- 
munity to  the  advantage  of  both.  Its 
immediate  purpose  will  vary  from  time 
to  time  depending  on  the  need  of  the 
moment  and  the  opportunity  for 
service. 

The  emergency  campaign  confines 
itself  to  a  single,  immediate  object.  Its 
typical  example  is  perhaps  the  election 
campaign.  In  managing  the  emer- 
gency campaign,  the  aim  should  be  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  the  public  as  much  as 
possible,  and  get  the  library's  friends 
to  speak  for  it.  Here  appears  the  value 
of  cultivating  influential  persons  such 
as  the  leaders  of  groups,  officials  of  im- 
portant organizations,  teachers,  preach- 
ers, welfare  workers,  advertising  men, 
etc.  A  suggestion  is  to  form,  if  con- 
ditions favor  it,  a  volunteer  council  on 
publicity  to  aid  the  librarian  and  li- 
brary board.  Take  advantage  of  the 
mailing  lists  of  friendly  organizations, 
to  disseminate  informational  leaflets, 
circulars,  etc,  if  you  have  the  chance. 
Finally,  keep  the  newspapers  supplied 
with  items  and  articles.  Schedule 
your  publicity  so  as  to  spread  it  along. 
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In  an  election  campaign,  start  softly 
and  proceed  crescendo,  reserving  the 
greatest  effort  for  the  last  few  days. 

The  time  to  begin  preparing  for  an 
'emergency  campaign  is  ten  years 
ahead.  That  ought  to  give  time  for 
one's  service  to  penetrate  the  com- 
munity rather  thoroughly.  Hand  in 
hand  with  the  service  will  go  intelli- 
gent, non-sensational  publicity  accus- 
toming people  to  the  idea  of  the  library 
as  a  live  institution.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years,  the  emergency  campaign  may  not 
be  necessary.  If  it  is,  the  people  may  rise 
up  enthusiastically  as  they  did  recently  in 
Evanston,  111.,  and  actually  go  down 
into  their  pockets  to  help  the  library 
out  of  a  hole. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  public  library 
contents  itself  with  serving  that  frac- 
tion of  the  community  which  takes  the 
trouble  to  look  it  up,  if  it  doesn't  even 
task  itself  to  let  people  know  that  it  is 
klive,  let  me  appeal  to  you,  is  it  reason- 
able for  that  library  to  expect  unani- 
mous, enthusiastic  support  when  it 
"needs  the  money"? 

In  concluding,  may  I  again  empha- 
size the  importance  of  a  definite  plan 


in  your  publicity.  If  you  can  carry  it 
in  your  head,  well  and  good,  but  have 
a  plan.  Like  a  military  plan  it  must 
be  flexible  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
But  even  if  we  have  to  be  opportunists 
in  our  publicity,  a  plan  will  help  us  to 
recognize  our  opportunities  and  make 
the  most  of  them.  The  library  which 
has  more  opportunities  than  it  can  take 
care  of,  should  find  a  plan  useful  in  ap- 
praising openings  for  publicity  and 
choosing  among  them. 

To  the  library  which  has  to  batter 
down  a  wall  of  public  indifference,  may 
I  suggest,  "Don't  waste  energy  on  tem- 
porarily impossible  objectives.  If  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  obdurate,  keep  your 
eye  on  it  but  let  it  alone.  Keep  work- 
ing away  at  the  vulnerable  points,  the 
schools,  the  women's  clubs,  the  me- 
chanics and  the  home  students.  Culti- 
vate with  service  those  individuals  and 
organizations  who  can  be  valuable  to 
the  library.  If  your  books  are  right 
and  your  service  is  right,  my  guess  is 
that  some  day  you  will  find  you  have, 
so  to  speak,  outflanked  the  spots  which 
were  holding  up  your  advance. 
(Concluded) 


In  the  Letter  Box 


Believes  in  Certification 
Please  make  a  little  change  in  the 
sentiments  ascribed  to  me  in  the  report 
of  the  midwinter  meeting.  What  I 
meant  to  say  was  "that  certification 
is  not  of  great  value  without  personal- 
ity." On  the  other  hand,  personality 
alone  is  not  an  entirely  safe  guide.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  that 
"certificates  will  cause  head  librarians 
to  lose  their  power  of  personal  in- 
itiative." I  am  sure  that  they  will  re- 
tain this  and  that  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  discharge  a  person  who  is 
not  doing  good  work,  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  she  has  a  certificate. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  pub- 
lish this  correction,  as  I  am  decidedly 
in   favor  of  certification,   altho  I   am 


somewhat  at  sea  as  to  the  best  method 
of  making  it  permanent  and  equitable. 
F.  K.  Walter, 
Librarian. 
University  of  Minnesota. 


An  Important  Point  Neglected 
March  9,  1922. 
To  the  Editor,  Public  Libraries: 
By  a  curious  coincidence  the  same 
mail  brought  to  me  the  March  number 
of  the  Public  Libraries  and  the  March 
4  number  of  the  Survey.  By  another 
curious  coincidence,  the  only  two  ar- 
.tides  that  especially  caught  my  at- 
tention in  these  two  magazines  were 
the  following,  "Recruiting  for  library 
work,  Public  Libraries,  p.  154,  and 
the  article  in  the  Survey,  p.  886,  "The 
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Vassar  plan."  The  latter  article  tells  of 
vocational  week  at  Vassar  when  they  had 
an  all-day  vocational  conference,  that  is, 
when  the  young  ladies  were  given  a 
chance  to  see  what  were  the  possibilities 
of  the  different  vocations  open  to  them. 
There  were  10  speakers,  dealing  with  the 
following  subjects;  banking,  psychology, 
advertising,  teaching,  music,  secretarial 
work,  medicine,  interior  decoration,  so- 
cial service,  journalism,  industrial  mathe- 
matics, and  physical  education. 

But  why  is  not  the  library  profession 
mentioned  at  such  a  conference?  It  seems 
queer  that  nothing  should  be  said  of  a 
profession  which  is  so  peculiarly  adapted 
for  women,  and  especially  the  college 
women.  Should  not  the  recruiting  com- 
mittee see  to  it  that  a  speaker  is  sent  to 
the  different  colleges,  where  women  at- 
tend, that  the  claims  and  the  charms  and 
great  possibilities  of  library  service  are 
presented  ? 

Sincerely   yours, 

Walter  C.  Green. 
Meadville,  Pa." 


A  Little  Hint 
Editor,  Public  Libraries  : 

As  some  folk  never  look  at  the  title 
pages  nor  the  prefaces  nor  other  "super- 
fluities" of  the  book's  make-up,  we  paste 
a  slip  at  the  top  of  chapter  one  saying: 

Gentle  Reader:  Please  handle  me  with 
care.  I  was  made  to  serve  the  many,  not 
the  few  only. 

We  hope  it  is  going  to  bring  results. 
Little  things  sometimes  do. 

A  suggestion:  Discarded  safety  razor 
blades  are  better  ink  erasers  than  the  or- 
dinary steel  erasers  and  are  an  econ- 
omy. 

Maud  Van   Buren, 
Librarian, 
r'ublic  library,  Owatonna,  Minn. 


A  Pleasant  Occasion 
A  most  enjoyable  occasion  was  held 
at  the  Public  library,  Maiden,  Mass., 
March  4,  when  the  staff,  messengers 
and  janitors,  together  with  Mr  F.  A. 
Shove  and  Mr  Thornton  Jenkins,  of 
the   board   of   trustees,   surprised    Mr 


Fison  by  extending  to  him  their  con- 
gratulations on  his  10  years  of  service 
and  good  wishes  for  his  future  work  in 
Maiden.  The  office  was  decorated  with 
ferns  and  flowers.  The  messengers, 
numbering  twelve,  all  Maiden  high- 
school  girls,  presented  Mr  Fison  with  a 
bunch  of  pink  roses.  In  place  of  the 
usual  presentation  speech,  the  girls 
sang  an  appropriate  song  in  a  delight- 
ful manner. 

The  members  of  the  staff  and  the 
janitors  gave  Mr  Fison  a  Knights  Tem- 
plars charm,  engraved  with  his  name 
and  the  name  of  the  commandery.  Mr 
Fison  responded  with  words  of  thanks 
and  expressed  his  appreciation  to  the 
gathering  for  their  loyalty  and  help 
during  the  10  years  of  his  administra- 
tion. 

Mr  Shove  extended  to  Mr  Fison  his 
congratulations  and  expressed  his  g^eat 
satisfaction  in  the  progress  and  growth 
of  the  work  done  by  the  library  in  the 
past  10  years.  After  three  cheers  for 
the  librarian  and  an  enjoyable  hour 
spent  together,  the  staff  went  about  its 
appointed  tasks. 

R.  M.  G. 


Library  School  Visits 

The  following  library  schools  have 
invited  Zana  K.  Miller,  librarian  of 
Library  Bureau,  to  show  an  exhibit  of 
library  supplies  and  to  talk  on  blanks 
and  forms. 

She  will  also  be  glad  to  meet  by  ap- 
pointment any  interested  librarians  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  schools,  who  wish 
to  discuss  records  and  forms  with  her, 
on  the  dates  indicated. 

Western  Reserve  library  school,  Cleve- 
land, April   18. 

Carnegie  Library  school,  Pittsburgh,  Ap- 
ril   19. 

New  York  State  library  school,  Albany, 
April  21. 

New  York  Public  Library  school,  April 
24. 

Pratt  Institute  school,  Brooklyn,  April 
25. 

Simmons  College  school,  Boston,  May  3. 

Later  in  May  some  of  the  Western 
schools  will  be  visited. 
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The  Come  and  Go  of  Periodicals 


AN  INTERESTING  department  in 
that  all  thru  interesting  Bulletin 
of  Bibliography  issued  by  the  F. 
W.  Faxon  Company,  is  the  one  with  the 
caption  Births  and  Deaths  in  the  Periodi- 
cal World,  Every  issue  carries  a  long 
list  of  new  periodicals,  discontinued 
periodicals  and  those  which  have  changed 
titles.  Annotations  showing  the  where- 
fore and  why  of  these  entries  would  be 
most  interesting,  perhaps  some  of  them 
sad. 

A  recent  letter  from  a  Pacific  coast  li- 
brarian, for  instance,  utters  the  com- 
plaint that  there  is  "nothing  to  take  the 
place  of  our  useful  friend,  The  Amer- 
ican Library  Annual.  I  thought  this  pub- 
lication filled  a  much  needed  want.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  takes  its  place." 
This  is  something  sad.  The  best  answer 
that  can  be  given  to  this  complaint,  un- 
der present  conditions,  is  to  name  the 
Bulletin  of  Bibliography  itself,  tho  of 
course  its  main  issue  lies  beyond  the  mere 
boundaries  of  information  about  library 
matters,  tho  all  its  contents  are  matters 
of  interest  to  librarians. 

One  of  the  new  magazines  that  forms 
a  matter  of  congratulation  for  the  ref- 


erence librarian  especially,  is  the  new 
Congressional  Digest.  This  was  origin- 
ally started  under  the  title  of  Congres- 
sional Digest  and  then,  in  an  ill-advised 
moment,  it  was  changed  to  the  Capitol 
Eye.  This  was  a  catchy  title  but  not  ex- 
planatory and  good  business  sense  moved 
its  projectors  to  return  to  the  original 
name  of  Congressional  Digest.  An  ar- 
dent admirer  of  the  publication  says  it  is 
"one  of  the  best  things  that  enters  the 
reference  room  in  the  work  of  answering 
questions  concerning  congressional  ac- 
tivities." It  is  now  published  and  edited 
entirely  by  women  and  what  is  more,  it 
has  reached  a  self-supporting  state.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  character  of  the  pub- 
lication and  in  these  days  of  the  high 
cost  of  printing  and  paper  it  is  the  high- 
est praise  for  those  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

The  editor  is  Miss  Alice  Gram.  Miss 
Gram  has  a  wide  acquaintance  in  Wash- 
ington circles  and  is  in  a  position  to  get 
a  good  deal  of  information  which  would 
otherwise  be  impossible.  The  ability  and 
courage  displayed'  in  this  undertak- 
ing calls  to  the  women  librarians,  par- 
ticularly, to  have  more  belief  in  their  own 
ability. 
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A  Short  Measuring  Stick 

AN  ARTICLE  in  a  recent  newspa- 
per, published  in  a  city  with  fine 
library  service  show^  that  the  pub- 
lic does  not  yet  altogether  understand  the 
library  or  indeed,  any  sort  of  public 
service,  judged  by  the  attitude  of  this 
same  public  toward  paying  for  it. 

No  one  can  go  further  than  the 
writer  in  acknowledging  the  idealism 
which  belongs  in  library  service  par- 
ticularly. No  other  occupation  in  the  world 
goes  beyond  it  in  the  power  to  make 
mankind  happier,  more  really  prosper- 
ous, better  in  every  way,  and  in  the 
personal  returns  to  those  who  really 
serve.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  stated  and  stated  clearly  that  to 
reach  the  highest  possibilities  in  it, 
good  service,  and  no  other  should  be 
tolerated  for  long,  should  be  more 
fairly  and  adequately  recompensed 
than  it  is  at  present. 

But  to  return  to  the  newspaper  arr 
tide.  It  is  slated  there  that  inasmuch 
as  the  statistics  show  that  nearly  every 
demand  on  the  library  is  met,  it  must 
be,  that  a  certain  kind  of  service  which 
the  library  had  been  wanting  to  take 
up  for  sometime  but  had  felt  it  could 


not  do  so  without  more  help  and  more 
money,  could  now  be  undertaken  since 
the  other  library  service  had  reached 
the  limit  of  growth.  The  library,  there- 
fore, "to  grow  further  without  more  ex- 
pense for  its  extension  should  grow 
from  within  by  furnishing  the  service 
called  for." 
"For  the  people,  by  the  people?" 
An  eflfort  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
staflF  and  of  paying  salaries  more  nearly 
commensurate  With  service  and  condi- 
tions, failed  not  long  since  because  of 
the  lack  of  public  interest  and  support 
of  the  library  in  question. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  hangers-on  in  public  service  gen- 
erally and  sees  the  utter  lack  of  ef- 
fort in  return  for  money  received,  one's 
idea  of  democracy  as  a  governing 
power  loses  some\vhat  of  its  glory. 
Look  at  any  form  of  public  service  out- 
side of  educational  lines  and  see  the 
waste  of  time,  opportunity,  money  and 
material !  One  is  forced  almost  to  adopt 
the  conclusions  of  the  Widow  Bedott, 
if  indeed,  one  does  not  reiterate,  "0 
Temporal   O  Mores! 


Library  Recruiting 

A  note  from  Mr  Green,  librarian  and 
secretary  of  the  faculty  of  the  Mead- 
ville  Theological  school,  in  "The  Let- 
ter Box"  shows  up  again  a  glaring  de- 
fect in  the  campaign  for  the  use  of 
books  in  the  business  of  living.  To  carry 
out  the  military  phase  of  the  expres- 
sion "recruiting,"  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  are  the  most  valuable 
strategic  points  of  attack,  have  always 
been  so,  and  yet  there  is  the  least  at- 


and  the  Colleges 

tention  in  planning  to  capture  them  by 
those  in  a  position  to  do  so  of  almost 
anything  that  is  undertaken  by  them. 

Considering  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  and  the  amount  of  college  material 
available,  the  results  have  not  been  sat- 
isfactory. 

While  one  regrets  to  learn  of  the 
omission  in  such  an  institution  as  Vas- 
sar  college,  the  inadvertence,  if  such  it 
be,  on  the  part  of  that  college  is  not 
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unique.  A  while  back,  Wellesley  col- 
lege did  the  same  thing.  A  dozen  pro- 
fessions were  named  where  the  grad- 
uates of  the  college  were  doing  good 
work.  One  entry  said  that  Wellesley 
graduates  were  the  "principals  of  some 
of  the  finest  private  schools  in  Amer- 
ica." No  mention  was  made  at  all  of  its 
graduates  in  the  many  kind  of  libraries, 
and  nothing  was  said  of  the  army  of 
splendid  Wellesley  women  who  are 
principals,  supervisors  and  fine  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools.  This  gives 
some  basis  for  the  claim  of  Dallas  Lore 
Sharp  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  super- 
iority on  the  part  of  privately  endowed 
institutions  in  relation-  to  the  public, 
tax  supported  educational  movements, 
which  hinders  the  growth  of  real,  long 
continued  Americanism.  Such  a  con- 
dition  would  certainly  be  deplorable. 

When  one  looks  around  at  other 
great  seats  of  learning  to  find  encour- 
agement for  the  future,  one  finds  little 
or  nothing  in  college  or  university  ad- 
vocacy, but  on  the  contrary,  such  jere- 
miads as  Dr  Butler's  (P.  L.  27:163),  a 
story  that  tells  more  by  what  it  does 
not  say  than  by  what  it  does. 

It  has  been  said  many  times,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  in  many  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning  there  is 
a  great  lack  of  "drawing  power"  on 
the  part  of  the  library  department  of 
the  institutions  as  compared  with 
other  divisions  in  the  same  institutions. 
Fine  professors  of  engineering,  agricul- 
ture, chemistry,  English,  languages, 
present  their  subjects  in  such  a  way  as 
to  draw  into  their  service  students  wTio 
have  been  attracted  there  largely  by 
those   who   stand    for   those   subjects. 

Some  librarians  do  attract  some  stu- 
dents but  the  number  is  negligible.  It 
is  not  infrequent  when  talking  with 
students  about  library  work  as  a  pro- 
fession to  receive  very  illuminating  de- 
scriptions of  those  in  charge  of  library 
departments  and  not  indicative  at  all 
of  a  great  desire  to  become  co-workers. 

Here  is  a  phase  of  the  problem  in 
need  of  attention  that  is  perhaps  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Making  ad- 
dresses which  tell  about  the  fine  op- 


portunities in  library  work  to  groups  of 
librarians  may  help  some,  but  not 
much.  The  matter  must  be  attacked  in 
the  stronghold  of  the  obstacles  and  the 
greatest  responsibility  lies  in  those  who 
essay  to  be  librarians  at  such  crucial 
points. 

The  librarians  in  the  field  who  know 
of  the  indifference  of  their  own  col- 
leges to  this  subject  are  especially  ob- 
ligated to  remove  the  stigma,  for 
stigma  it  is. 


Choosing  A  Career 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Times 
furnishes  propaganda  for  the  morale  of 
librarians.  K.  C,  B,  who  furnishes  Ye 
Town  Gossip  for  a  number  of  papers 
thruout  the  country,  answers  a  request 
for  advice  in  a  fashion  that  is  interest- 
ing for  library  folk.  The  dilemma  is 
stated  as  follows: 

I  am  employed  in  a  work  that  I  like  very 
much,  that  will  earn  me  a  living  and  that 
I  will  be  happy  in.  My  father  thinks  I  have 
chosen  wrongly  and  that  I  should  be  in 
business  for  myself,  in  another  line  in  which 
I  might  grow  wealthy.  He  is  a  wonderful 
father  and  I  am  perplexed.  What  shall 
I  do? 

K.  C.  B.  answers: 

If  your  father 

Is  a  wonderful  father 

As  most  fathers  are 

I  don't  see  why 

You  should  be  perplexed 

For  it  seems  to  me 

All  you  need  to  do 

Is  to  tell  him  frankly 

What  you  want  to  do 

And  have  him  pan  you 

For  a  little  while 

And  then  forget  it 

And  even  at  tiiat 

He  may  be  right 

And  you  all  wrong 

But  from  what  you  say 

I'd  make  a  guess 

It's  the  other  way 

I  once  knew  a  father 

Who  had  two  sons 

And  one  worked  in  a  library 

For  a  little  salary 

And  was  very  happy 

And  the  other  son 
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Went  into  business 
And  grew  quite  wealthy 
And  married  a  giri 
Whose  love  for  his  money 
Was  very  much  greater 
Than  her  love  for  him 
And  he  built  a  big  home 
And  had  three  cars 
And  was  very  unhappy 
And  his  very  good  father 
Would  brag  about  him 
And  how  well  he'd  done 
And  would  never  mention 
The  other  son 
Who  worked  in  the  library 
And  was  very  happy 
And  the  trouble  is 
That  most  of  us 
Just  measure  success 
In  dollars  and  cents 


Find  It  In  Books: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Book  Publishers  in  New 
York  recently,  the  Hon  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip  is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  thing  that  the  young  business  man 
should  clearly  understand  is  that  a  well- 
directed  course  of  systematic  reading  will 
be  of  value  not  so  much  in  helping  him 
better  to  do  the  work  he  has  in  hand  as 
in  preparing  him  to  do  much  more  im- 
portant work.  The  young  bank  clerk, 
whose  duties  are  simple  and  routine,  may 
ask  what  good  it  will  do  him  to  know  the 
history  and  provisions  of  the  national  bank- 
ing law.  It  will  do  him  very  little  good  if 
he  intends  always  to  be  a  bank  clerk;  it 
may  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good  if  he 
hopes  to  be  a  bank  officer.  Generally 
speaking,  he  should  read  along  lines  which 
will  give  him  knowledge  that  his  superiors 
ought  to  have,  and  this  will  mean  that  he 
IS  fitting  himself  for  better  things. 

If  his  career  is  in  mercantile  lines,  he 
should  seek  the  fullest  information  regard- 
ing his  particular  line  of  business.  The 
shoe  salesman  who  will  specialize  his  read- 
ing upon  leather  and  leatherworking,  who 
will  learn  about  the  different  processes  of 
tanning  and  the  different  methods  of  man- 
ufacture, will  not  only  be  a  better  judge 
of  the  goods  he  is  handling,  but  will  be 
better  able  to  sell  them.  The  bank  clerk 
who  will  master  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  banking  system  may  not  see 
the  application  of  that  knowledge  to  his 
daily  task,  but  if  opportunity  some  time 
knocks  at  his  door  he  will  be  much  better 
prepared  to  accept  the  burden  of  greater 
responsibilities   and   wider   usefulness. 


What  Librarians  Read 

The  genius  who  presides  over  the 
evening  reference  desk  undertook  to 
collect  the  infantile  reading  of  the  gen- 
eral reference  staflf.  He  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing poem  (?)  with  the  added  words, 
"What  did  you  read?  Please  add  your 
poem,  and  have  it  contain  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth." 

When  I  was  but  a  little  boy,  too  young 

to  run  and  play, 
I  used  to  read  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  night 

and  day. 

Following  are  the  "truthful  contribu- 
tions of  the  rest  of  the  division  staff: 

1  When  I  was  but  a  little  girl,  too  young 

to  run  and  play, 

I  used  to  read,  but  not  by  night,  "Martha 
by-the-day." 

2  Always    when    I    was    young   and   small 

and  gay, 
I  read  "How  to  live  on  24  hours  a  day." 

3  Though  I  am  but  a  little  girl 

I   cannot  run  and  play, 
For  I  read  the  almanac  by  night, 
The  Reader's  Guide  by   day. 

4  When  I  was  small  and  frisky. 

Too  young  for  school  debates, 
I  read  the  Patent  specifications 
Of  these  United  States. 

5  When  I  was  but  a  tiny  tot 
And  had  to  stay  at  home 
While  all  my  little  friends 
Might  to  a  party  roam, 

Altho  my  heart  was  heavy,  ^ 

I  smiled  and  read  it  thru — 
The  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
Pray,  what  did  you  do? 

6  When  I  was  but  a  little  girl. 
About  the  age  of  three 

I  read  big  books  quite  all  the  time 
On  Archaeologee. 

7  When  I  was  but  a  little  girl, 
Too  young  to  run  and  play, 

I  used  to  read  the  HARVARD  CLAS- 
SICS 
Always,  night  and  day. 

When  I  was  young,  and  out  to  play  my 

friends  went  tripping, 
I  stayed  within,  reading  newspapers  and 

clipping. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  this  infantile 
reading  of  the  staff  has  eminently  fitted 
them  to  be  in  a  Central  reference  divi- 
sion— The  Library  Log, 
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Big  Peter!    A  new  book  by  Archibald 
Marshall!! 
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George  B.  Meleney 

The  passing  into  the  Great  Beyond 
of  George  B.  Meleney  takes  another  of 
the  group  thru  whom  the  library  cir- 
cles of  the  Middle- West  particularly, 
reached  the  idealism  and  understanding 
that  started  and  g^ew  so  wonderfully 
among  them  in  the  period  of  1893  and 
the  following  decade  and  a  half.  Such 
leaders  of  the  profession  then  as  Dr 
W..F.  Poole,  E.  S.  Willcox,  John  Cot- 
ton Dana,  Theresa  West,  Katharine  L. 
Sharp,  Henry  M.  Utley,  F.  M.  Crun- 
den  ^nd  others  saw  in  the  far-reaching 
vision  and  practical  business  ideas  of 
Mr  Meleney,  possibilities  in  that  work 
which  they  had  not  realized  so  fully 
before.  In  his  office  in  the  Library 
Bureau  on  Franklin  street  was  held 
many  a  conference  with  librarians  from 
which  valuable  and  effective  plans  for 
library  development  were  first  evolved. 
He  gave  support,  both  personal  and 
financial,  to  every  movement  for  the 
betterment  of  library  service  that 
started  in  those  days.  One  of  them 
was  the  idea  of  starting  a  "Western 
library  journal,"  a  long  cherished  plan 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  members  of  that  region. 
When  it  seemed  about  to  be  dropped 
by  the  originators,  Mr  Meleney  came 
forward  and  as  a  part  of  his  own  con- 
tribution, undertook  the  work  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  Public 
Libraries.  His  fine  devotion  in  that 
has  been  commented  on  before  in 
these  pages  (P.  L.  12:12).  He  helped 
develop  the  state  library  associations  in 
all  the  surrounding  states,  attended  the 
meetings,  served  in  official  capacity, 
more  than  gave  liberally  of  his  means 
and  was  always  a  safe  and  wise  coun- 
selor on  any  library  problem  that  was 
brought  to  him. 

Mr  Meleney  was  a  rare  man,  with 
the  New  England  conservatism  soft- 
ened into  modesty,  sensitive  to  every 
wind  of  feeling  that  touched  him.  Ab- 
solutely honest  and  loyal  in  every  re- 
lation, he  gave  full  measure  of  courage 
and  hope  to  those  who  appealed  to  his 
sympathy.  He  had  a  quiet  way  of  elim- 
inating from  his  mind  those  who  had 


betrayed  his  trust  and  no  rancor  or  ill- 
will  tinged  the  silence  of  oblivion  to 
which  he  condemned  unpleasant  things. 
Many,  who  as  young  librarians, 
owed  much  to  his  friendly  help  of  many 
kinds,  will  now,  in  the  heyday  of  their 
professional  career,  remember,  and  for 
the  moment,  ^at  least,  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

.     .    .     •  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  m  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  is  a  man. 


Dr  Ida  M.  Clarke,  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Public  library  of  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
died  suddenly,  March  3  at  Atlantic 
City  where  she  had  gone  to  recuperate. 
Dr  Clarke  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
Youngstown  library  interests.  Her  de- 
votion to  and  service  for  the  institu- 
tion can  scarcely  be  estimated.  She 
served  as  president  of  the  board  from 
1901  and  was  well  known  among  active 
trustees  in  Ohio.  In  her  will,  Dr  Clarke 
bequeathed  $10,000  to  the  library,  to 
be  used  by  the  library  board  as  it 
sees  fit. 


Dr  Paul  Schwenke,  formerly  first 
director  of  the  Prussian  state  library 
(the  former  Royal  library  of  Berlin), 
and  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Zeitschrift  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  died 
quite  suddenly  on  December  19,  1921, 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

Dr  Schwenke  was  one  of  the  best 
known  librarians  of  Germany,  a  scholar 
of  high  attainments,  making  extensive 
researches  in  the  history  of  printing, 
and  also  an  efficient  administrator,  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  library 
economy. 

He  made  two  visits  to  the  United 
States  and  those  who  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  him  on  these  occasions  will 
regret  the  loss  of  a  very  pleasant  ac- 
quaintance as  well  as  of  an  esteemed 
colleague. 

We   live  in  deeds,  not   years;  in  thoughts, 

not  breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
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A  New  Movement 

In  February,  the  Staflf  association  of 
the  New  York  public  library,  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  request  on  the  part  of  the 
Director  for  suggestions,  prepared  a 
memorial,  setting  out  plans  that  would 
seem,  in  a  measure,  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  library  service  if  they  were  car- 
ried out. 

Particular  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  book  situation,  calling  attention  to 
the  scarcity  of  material  and  the  wholly 
inadequate  appropriation  made  by  the 
city  for  new  books.  The  staflF  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  an  intelligent 
public  was  constantly  questioning  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  conditions  in  the 
scarcity  of  material,  and  the  former  felt 
that  the  public  should  be  informed  re- 
garding resources  and  limitations,  sug- 
gesting as  a  measure,  posters  illustrat- 
ing graphically  the  increase  in  book 
use  and  the  decrease  in  the  book  stock 
and  book  money  within  the  last  few 
years. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
library  inaugurate  a  book  drive,  prob- 
ably about  the  first  of  May,  with  one 
day  on  which  nothing  but  money 
would  be  accepted.  It  was  felt  that 
this  would  stimulate  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  towards  the  library  and 
would  inform  the  public  of  municipal 
obligations  without  criticising  them. 
Attention  was  called  to  the  financial 
support  of  drives  in  other  cities  and 
also  to  a  quotation  from  Mr  C.  H. 
Milam,  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in 
which  he  commended  such  a  move- 
ment. 

The  memorial  stated  that  investiga- 
tion had  shown  that  a  paid  duplicate 
collection  of  recent  books  would  not,  in 
any  way,  incur  condemnation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  nor  of  those  con- 
cerns engaged  in  like  business.  There- 
fore, the  staff  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  movement. 

It  was  also  suggested,  in  order  to 
make  books  available  to  the  greatest 
number  of  children,  greater  restriction 
should  be  placed  upon  the  frequency 


with  which  children  may  borrow  books 
for  home  use. 

A  publicity  department,  in  charge  of 
a  full  time  publicity  expert,  established 
by  the  library  was  suggested.  (This 
idea  did  not  receive  unanimous  ap- 
proval.) An  information  service  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  entrance  was  strongly 
urged.  Another .  suggestion  was,  that 
while  general  reference  service  was  due 
the  general  public,  the  special  work 
and  endeavor  necessitated  by  requests 
from  business  and  professional  men 
might  well  be  covered  by  a  charge,  as 
such  work  requires  especially  prepared 
workers  and  preference  should  be 
given  to  members  of  the  regular  staff 
who  might  wish  to  work  on  their  own 
time  in  the  same  way  as  docents  are 
supplied  by  museums. 

Several  other  minor  suggestions  were 
made  for  improving  the  service.  A 
special  appeal  was  made  in  behalf  of 
the  staff  members  who  had  given  to 
the  institution  their  best  years  in  the 
prime  of  life.  In  closing  the  appeal, 
a  recommendation  was  made  for  a  re- 
tirement system  and  for  extended  va- 
cations after  long  periods  of  service, 
with  salary. 

This  is  probably  the  first  time  that 
a  staff  has  united  in  direct  expression 
of  its  opinion  to  its  board  of  trustees. 
It  might  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times  which  is  evolv- 
ing representation  of  workers*  opinions 
on  boards  of  management.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  the  day 
will  not  come  when  library  workers 
will  be  represented  on  boards  of  man- 
agement in  libraries  as  well  as  in  busi- 
ness and  industry.  There  need  be  no 
loss  of  professional  prestige  in  so  do- 
ing, but  rather  it  will  furnish  a  demon- 
stration of  professional  calibre  when 
library  workers  are  able  to  take  an  ob- 
jective view  of  the  work  and  their  rela- 
tion to  it.  It  is  a  demonstration  of 
democratic  principles  and  that  initia- 
tive which  all  good  libraries  are  seek- 
ing to  foster  thruout  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  staff. 
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This  presentation  of  the  staflF  shows 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  desire  to  usurp 
authority  or  place,  and  the  trustees  of 
a  large  institution  undoubtedly  would 
feel  under  obligation  for  such  a  source 
of  information  as  is  included  in  the 
memorial.  The  trustees  have  not  made 
a  response  to  the  address  thus  far,  but 
at  least  they  have  become  aware  that 
the  staff  is  "articulate"  in  regard  to 
conditions. 


The  Aftermath  of  Library  Addresses 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Special  Libraries 
association  in  Boston,  February  27,  a 
very  excellent  paper  on  "Getting  the 
most  out  of  associations"  was  pre- 
sented by  George  Winthrop  Lee. 

The  theme  of  Mr  Lee's  address  was 
the  value  of  more  follow-up  for  the 
proceedings  of  library  associations.  He 
suggested  that  those  presenting  papers 
be  induced  to  bring  out  in  standard 
form  the  different  practices  and  prin- 
ciples discussed  and  then  that  a  hand- 
book be  compiled  from  their  contribu- 
tions. He  cited  different  addresses, 
using  his  favorite  word,  "sponsor"  and 
suggested  that  one  of  those  present 
might  be  "sponsor"  for  getting  ma- 
terial ;  another  could  recommend  form 
and  color  schemes  in  libraries  and  an- 
other could  advise  on  the  filing  of  clip- 
pings, loose  leaves  and  pamphlets;  an- 
other could  advise  on  map  filing  and 
the  care  of  refractory  material ;  another 
could  give  subject  cataloging  informa- 
tion sources ;  another  the  cataloging  of 
legislative  reference  material ;  another 
could  present  the  meaning  of  com- 
mercial research ;  another  could  tell  of 
ways  of  publicity  that  interest  the  pub- 
lic. These  and  a  number  of  other  con- 
tributions equally  as  important  would 
form  a  handbook  whose  success  would 
be  amply  guaranteed. 

Mr  Lee  regretted  that,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  done  about  this  beyond  publish- 
ing suggested  papers  in  full  or  in  ab- 
stract. "One  is  made  fairly  dizzy  by 
the  lack  of  climax,"  and  a  handbook 
compiled  from  contributions  would  be 


very  valuable  for  reference  purposes 
especially  if  it  had  an  index  or  a  table 
of  contents.  He  spoke  of  the  number 
of  specialists,  each  excelling  in  the 
day's  work  and  perfectly  competent  to 
treat  the  subjects  they  presented. 

The  Dana  idea  of  submitting  papers 
in  advance  which  allowed  their  being 
presented  in  outline  and  discussed  at 
the  sessions  would  be  fine,  but  it  does 
not  warrant  leaving  the  other  thing  un- 
done— the  reading  of  inspired  papers 
which  it  would  seem  almost  a  sacrilege 
to  discuss.  There  should  be  papers  to 
"exhort  as  well  as  papers  to  transact, 
for  the  audience  has  a  right  as  well  as 
duty,  and  some  come  to  receive  and 
need  to  receive,  and  others  come  to 
give  and  need  to  give."  The  main  ques- 
tion is  "How  shall  we  reap  a  lasting 
benefit  from  these  papers,  how  shall 
we  follow  up  things  presented?"  To 
conserve  the  ideas,  both  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  present  and  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  be  present,  is  of  first 
importance. 

We  know  that  as  librarians  we  are 
keepers  of  the  house  of  knowledge,  and 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  emphasize 
in  this  direction  or  that.  As  agents  of 
the  world  of  commerce  may  we  com- 
mand its  respect,  which  would  be  re- 
vealed in  higher  salaries;  as  agents  of 
the  world  of  science  may  we  command 
its  respect,  which  would  be  revealed  in 
awards  of  honor.  We  know  of  two 
librarians  who  hold  such  command; 
Mr  Carlos  C.  Houghton,  now  on  the 
road  to  business  captaincy ;  Miss  Theo- 
dora Kimball,  now  on  the  way  to  be 
saluted  as  "Professor." 

Mr  Lee  concluded  by  repeating  the 
need  of  more  follow-up,  either  by  com- 
mittees now  in  existence  or  committees 
to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose.  There 
is  need  of  co-ordinating  various  inter- 
ests and  subjects  discussed.  This  will 
make  the  association  of  more  and  more 
tangible  value. 


The  thirst  to  know  and  understand 
A  large  and  liberal  discontent, 

These  are  the  goods  in  life's  rich  hand, 
The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 
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Recruiting  For  Librarianship^ 

So  every  profession  offers  two 
phases,  one  which  provides  a  definite 
routine  and  technique,  affording  daily 
satisfaction  in  accomplishment  and  the 
exercise  of  skill,  the  other  which  re- 
veals potentialities.  Surely  the  library 
profession  offers  both  a  satisfying  day's 
work  and  a  great  future  toward  which 
to  work  and  sacrifice.  Law  and  medi- 
cine and  the  other  professions  do  not 
excel  us  in  this!  What  is  our  future? 
What  is  our  large  appeal?  Have  you 
thought  far  enough  to  see  it  clearly 
and  to  tell  others  of  it  convincingly? 

What  are  you  individually  doing  to 
encourage  others  to  enter  the  work — to 
attract  candidates  to  undertake  its 
training?  As  a  resident  of  a  county — will 
you  help  in  recruiting  its  quota?  As  a 
city  dweller,  can  you  not  be  influencing 
those  who  are  growing  up,  to  begin  to 
plan  for  their  future  in  library  work, 
beginning  with  those  sufficiently  ma- 
ture to  start  your  recruiting  for  next 
year,  one  for  every  city?  You  library 
school  graduates,  what  about  your 
quota?  What  about  loyalty  to  one's 
profession?  Are  you  paying  your  debt 
to  the  profession  from  which  you  are 
receiving  "countenance  and  profit?" 
and  which  because  you  believe  in  it, 
you  wish  should  increase  in  service  and 
power. 

Recruiting  means  that  steadily  we 
must  keep  ourselves  informed  of  the 
affairs  of  library  work.  We  should 
study  the  demands  of  the  hour  upon 
the  libraries,  and  know  the  extending 
outreach  and  problems ;  to  the  end  that 
we  may  be  ready  to  meet  the  questions 
of  those  who  are  trying  to  decide  upon 
a  life  calling,  or  may  ourselves  offer 
sound  arguments  to  those  who  need 
guidance. 

In  our  present  quarters  we  should 
have  a  registration  of  not  less  than  35 
every    year;    are    there    not    enough 

♦Extracts  from  an  address  of  Miss  Mary 
Emogene  Hazcltine,  preceptor  of  the  Wis- 
consin library  school  Sefore  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Wisconsin  library  association, 
October,  1921. 


young  men  and  women  in  the  state  to 
fill  our  school  room  to  capacity? 

In  the  sixteen  years  of  the  school, 
190  students  have  registered  from  Wis- 
consin, an  average  of  twelve  each  year. 
Eighty  residents  of  Wisconsin  have 
been  drawn  to  other  library  schools; 
16  to  the  New  York  State  library  school 
in  Albany,  35  to  the  library  school 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  13  to  Pratt 
Institute,  10  to  the  Carnegie  training 
school  for  children's  librarians,  2  to 
the  library  school  of  the  New  York 
public  library,  3  to  Simmons  college, 
one  to  Western  Reserve.  Of  these  42 
entered  upon  library  training  before 
the  Wisconsin  school  was  founded.  So 
from  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
'first  school  in  1887  Wisconsin  has  dis- 
played an  interest  in  library  work,  and 
a  desire  to  share  in  its  progress.  But 
only  270  trained  for  the  work  in  thirty- 
four  years,  the  span  of  a  generation! 
As  a  total  of  our  population  the  per- 
centage is  too  infinitesimal  to  name. 

There  is  no  fear  of  unemployment 
There  never  have  been  as  many  library 
workers  as  vacant  positions,  and  it  will 
\'he  long  before  that  day  comes.  The 
graduate  of  a  library  school  always  has 
the  school  as  a  background  since  it 
serves  as  a  bureau  of  exchange  be- 
tween libraries  and  students.  It  places 
the  graduate  in  the  first  position  on 
leaving  school,  so  there  are  no  years  of 
struggle  to  establish  a  practice  as  the 
doctor  and  lawyer  meet;  it  moves  the 
worker  on  to  other  positions  by  way  of 
promotion,  or  for  another  phase  of  the 
work,  or  provides  recommendations  on 
the  request  of  those  applying  for  open- 
ings on  their  own  initiative,  or  con- 
nects with  temporary  work  to  meet  an 
emergency,  or  endeavors  to  aid  in 
whatever  is  wanted  within  reason. 

Go  yourself  to  the  schools  of  your 
locality,  for  here  is  excellent  recruiting 
ground,  and  talk  to  the  pupils,  and  the 
teachers,  too,  about  the  work,  always 
emphasizing  the  advantage  of  college 
preparation  for  the  needs  of  an  ad- 
vancing profession,  and  for  promotion 
in  it. 
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Explain  how  their  credits  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  college  and  library  work  as 
a  joint  course  leading  to  the  bachelor 
of  artsf  degree  in  several  of  the  library 
schools,  what  foreign  languages  are  ad- 
vised, and  what  other  subjects  are 
most  useful  in  library  work. 

The  long  years  of  study  and  hospital 
internship  required  of  the  doctor,  the 
long  legsd  preparation  and  stiff  bar  ex- 
amination of  the  lawyer  can  be  used 
by  way  of  illustrating  professional  prep- 
aration, our  own  being  neither  so  long 
nor  expensive. 

Miss  Hazeltine,  in  the  December' 
number  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Bul- 
letin makes  reference  to  some  printed 
material  useful  in  recruiting.  It  in- 
cludes the  following:  Why  be  a  libra- 
rian?— Bulletin  of  the  Public  library, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Are  you  seeking  a 
vocation — Carnegie  library  school,  Pitts- 
burgh; How  library  workers  are  trained 
— Library  Service,  Detroit;  Library  pro- 
fessional schools — Bulletin  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington;  A  worth  while 
vocation  —  Western  Reserve  library 
school,  and  "I  make  a  bid,"  by  Annie  A. 
Pollard  of  the  Grand  Rapids  public  li- 
brary in  P.L.26:126. 


Examples  of  Changed  Titles 

Supplied  by  catalog  department,  Brook- 

13m  public  library. 

Batten,  Mortimer  H.    Habits   and   charac- 
ters of  various  wild  animals.    N.Y.Stokes. 
1921. 
English   edition   pub.   under   title   Habits 

and  characters  of  British  wild  animals. 

Corbin,  Thomas  W.     Marvels  of  mechan- 
ical invention;  an  interesting  account  in 
non-technical    language    of   modern    me- 
chanical inventions.  Phil. Lippincott,  1922. 
The  contents  of  this  volume  have  been 
taken  from  Mr  T.  W.  Corbin's  larger  book 
entitled    Mechanical    inventions    of    today. 
Ptrblisher's  note. 

-  Croce,  Benedetto.     Theory  and  history  of 
historiography;  trans,  from  the  Italian,  by 
Douglas    Ainslie.      Lond.Harrap,1921. 
Same  book  pub.  under  title  History,  its 

theory  and  practice. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip  Hamilton.    Now  it  can  be 

told.      N.Y.Harper,1920. 

London  edition  (W.  Heinemann)  has  title: 
Realities  of  war. 


Hope,  Laurence,  (pseud,  of  Mrs  A.  F.  (C.) 

Nicolson),  comp.&tr.     India's  love  lyrics. 

N.Y.Lanc.  (1902). 

Appeared  simultaneously  with  the  Lon- 
don ed.  entitled  The  Garden  of  Kama,  and 
other  love  lyrics  from  India,  arranged  in 
verse  by  Laurence  Hope. 

McVey,  Frank  Le  Rond.     Railroad  trans- 
portation.    N.Y.Sullivan,  cl914. 
Later  pub.  under  title  Railway  transporta- 
tion.      ChicLincoln   institute    of   business, 
cl921. 

Melville,  Herman.     Israel  Potter,  his  fifty 
years  of  exile.    N.Y.Putnam,  1855. 
A  later  edition  has  title.  The  refugee. 

Merrick,  Leonard.     Cynthia.     N.Y.Dutton, 

C1912-19. 

First  pub.  in  1897  under  title  A  daughter 
of  the  Philistines. 

Scott,  G.  Firth.    Daring  deeds  of  polar  ex- 
plorers;  true  stories  of  the  bravery,  re- 
source,   endurance   and   adventures   ot    ex- 
plorers at  the  poles.    Phil.Lippincott,1922. 
The    contents    of   this    book    have   been 
drawn    from    Mr    Firth    Scott's    larger  . . . 
volume  entitled  The  Romance  of  polar  ex- 
ploration. 

Verrill,  Alpheus  Hs^tt    Amateur  carpenter. 

N.Y.Dodd.l915. 

Later  pub.  under  title  The  boys*  book  of 
carpentry.      N.Y.D  odd,  1922c  15. 

Ward,  Mrs  Mary  Augusta  (Arnold).  Lady 
Merton,  colonist.  N.Y.Doubleday,  1910. 
Same    book    pub.    under    title    Canadian 

born. 

Wheeler,  Harold  Felix  Baker.     Napoleon, 

1769-1821.      Lond.Harrap,1921. 

First  pub.  under  title  The  story  of  Na- 
poleon. 

Whitworth,   Ruth   Hoadley,   comp.    Indoor 
games  and  amusements;  collected  by  Ruth 
Blakely.  pseud.  cl915. 
Same  book  pub.  under  title  Indoor  games 

for  awkward  moments. 

Young,  Filson.    With  Beatty  in  the  North 

sea.    Bost.Little,1921. 

Same  book  pub.  under  title  With  the  bat- 
tle cruisers. 

Ginn  &  Company  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  the  entry,  Brownlee's 
Elementary  principles  of  chemistry, 
under  "Examples  of  changed  titles,"  is 
not  published  by  that  firm.  Reference 
to  the  Brooklyn  public  library  brings 
the  correction,  with  apologies,  that  Ae 
book  is  published  by  Allyn  &  Bacon, 
c'21,  Bost.,  N.  Y.,  etc. 
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Vigorous  and  Fruitful  Lives 
Adams,    John.      Familiar    letters    of    John 
Adams  and  his  wife,  Abigail  Adams  dur- 
ing the  revolution.     1876. 
A  valuable  picture  of  the  stress  of  revolu- 
tionary times  as  withstood  by  this  sturdy 
patriot  and  his  wife. 

Choate,  Joseph  Hodges.  Life  of  Josepji 
Hodges  Choate,  by  E.  S.  Martin.  1920. 
Has  charm  as  the  revelation  of  a  vigrorous 

personality  and  value  as  source  material  on 

American  affairs  and  foreign  relations  since 

the  Civil  War. 

Franklin,  Benjamin.    Autobiography,^  comp. 

and    ed.    with    notes    by   John    Bigelow. 

1909. 

However  well  known  or  widely  read,  it 
pays  re-reading  as  the  record  of  the  full  and 
fruitful  life  of  a  man  who  did  much  for  his 
country. 

Grant,  Uljrsses  Simpson.   Personal  memoirs. 

1885-1886. 

Grant's  grandly  simple  record  of  his  own 
life. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett.  Life  and  letters  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  ed.  by  E.  E.  Hale, 
jr.     1917. 

It  is  good  to  have  this  biography  of  vivid 
and  vivifying  life.  It  will  bring  to  the  man 
thousands  of  readers  who  have  known  his 
books  and  who  may  wish  to  come,  through 
this  biography,  into  more  direct  touch  with 
his  personality. 

Hay,  John.     Life  and  letters  of  John  Hay, 

by  W.  R.  Thayer.     1915. 

Mr  Thayer  has  given  us  a  remarkable 
book  on  a  man  to  whom  all  will  concede 
unusual  power,  even  those  who  can  not  fol- 
low Mr  Howells  in  ranking  him  as  the 
ablest  statesman  of  his  time. 

Hoar,   George   Frisbie.     Autobiography   of 

seventy  years.     1903. 

The  man  is  known  by  his  works,  of  which 
this  book  is  a  worthy  record. 

Jefferson,  Thomas.    Life  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son,  by  James   Parton.     1874. 
A  book  on  Jefferson,  his  times  and  his 

principles,  readable  and  duly  appreciative  of 

nis  legacy  to  his  country. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Abraham  Lincoln,  by 
Lord  Charnwood.  3d  ed.  1917. 
Lord  Charnwood  has  given  us  the  most 
complete  interpretation  of  Lincoln  as  yet 
produced  and  he  has  presented  it  in  such 
artistic  form  that  it  may  well  become  a 
classic. 

Seward,  William  Henry.     Life  of  William 
Henry  Seward,  by  T.  K.  Lothrop.     1896. 
It  is  recognized  that  Seward  made  mis- 
takes; on  the  other  hand,  the  loftiness  of 


Seward's  purpose  and  the  strength  of  his 
character  are  impressed  upon  the  reader. 

Washington,  George.    Seven  ages  of  Wash- 
igton,  by  Owen  Wister.     1907. 

.  .  .  presents  a  singularly  human  and 
vivid  picture  of  Washington  at  the  various 
stages  of  his  career. 

White,   Andrew   Dickson.     Autobiography. 
1905. 

These  volumes  .  .  .  have  'a  value  for 
all  his  country  men  not  surpassed  by  any 
American  autobiography  within  our  knowl- 
edge.— March  No.,  Detroit  Library  Service. 


Religions  Week 

Mrs  J.  R.  McBurney  of  Cambridge, 
Ohio  wrote  to  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters, 
Chicago,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  a 
group  in  the  community  to  mark  Re- 
ligious week  by  presenting  to  the  Pub- 
lic library  a  collection  of  religious 
books  and  asked  the  A.  L.  A.  Head- 
quarters to  help  select  them. 

In  response  to  this  request,  the  A.  L. 
A.  gave  Mrs  McBurney  the  following 
list  of  books : 

Religious  books 
Brown,  A.  F.     Book  of  saints  and  friendly 
beasts.     Houghton,  $1.50. 

Dana,  Mrs  R  Jf.    Story  of  Jesus.    Marshall 
Jones,   $16.50. 

Hodges,  George.    Child's  guide  to  the  Bible. 
Doubleday,  $1.20. 

Jewett,  Sophie.  God's  troubadour.     Crowell, 
$2. 

Olcott,  F.  J.    Bible  stories  to  read  and  tell. 
Houghton,  $3. 

Smith,  E.  S.,  &  Hazeltine,  A.  I.    Christmas 
in  legend  and  story.     Lothrop,  $2. 

Smith,  N.  A.     Old,  old  tales  from  the  old, 
old  Book.    Doubleday,  $1.75. 

Steedman,  Amy.    In  God's  garden.    Jacobs, 
$2.50. 

Stewart,  Mary.  Tell  me  a  true  story.  Revell, 
$1.75. 

Tappan,   E.   M.      An   old,    old   story-book. 
Houghton,   $2.50. 

For  older  children  and  grownups: 

Betts,  G.  H.    The  new  program  of  religious 
education.    Abingdon  press,  75c. 

Cabot,  Mrs  E.   (L.)      Ethics  for  children. 
Houghton,  $2. 

Cope,   H.   F.      The  school  in   the  modem 
church.     Doran,  $1.50. 

Houghton,  L.  S.  Telling  Bible  stories.  New 
edition.      Scribners,  $1.75. 
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Meredith,  W.  V.    Pageantry  and  dramatics 

in  religious  education.     Abingdon  press, 

$1.25. 
Moulton,  R.  G.,  cd.     The  modern  reader's 

Bible  for  schools:     The  Old  Testament. 

Abridged  edition.     Macmillan,  $2.50. 
Moulton,  R  G^  ed.     The  modern  reader's 

Bible  for  schools:  The  New  Testament. 

Macmillan,   $2.25. 
Kent,  C.   F.,   &   others,  eds.      The   shorter 

Bible;   the   Old  Testament.  Scribner,  $2. 
Kent,  C.  F.,  &  others,  eds.     The  shorter 

Bible;    the    New    Testament.      Scribner, 

$1.25. 


The  Conservation  of  Library  Books 

In  every  active  circulating  library 
the  constantly  accumulating  piles  of 
books  which  need  mending  strike  dis- 
may to  the  heart  of  the  librarian  who 
realizes  the  amount  of  time  required 
for  this  necessary  reconstructive  work. 
The  profitable  use  of  the  time  allotted 
for  this  purpose  depends  upon  the 
training  and  judgment  of  the  assistant 
to  whom  the  task  is  assigned.  The 
usual  "extra"  assistant,  with  only  an 
outline  knowledge  of  mending,  will 
plough  stolidly  thru  the  mound  of 
books,  applying  paste  and  mending  pa- 
per impartially.  The  regular  assistant 
alone  realizes  the  problem  which  each 
individual  book  presents. 

The  regular  assistant,  who  knows 
her  bookstock  and  its  circulation,  will 
apply  mending  methods  more  intelli- 
gently, will  give  preference  to  those 
books  which  she  knows  are  most  in  de- 
mand, and  will  estimate  wisely  the 
amount  of  time  which  should  be  de- 
voted to  each  book.  Her  realization 
that  "books  are  our  stock  which  we 
wish  to  sell  to  the  public  and  must 
therefore  be  kept  in  good  condition," 
together  with  her  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  her  special  community, 
enable  her  to  mend  with  greater  speed 
and  discrimination.  From  the  formid- 
able pile  her  quick  eye  will  soon  dis- 
cern the  books  which  should  be  re- 
bound, those  which  should  be  mended, 
and  others  which  the  librarian  might 
discard. 

Elaborate  mending  is  not  required 
in  our  branch  system,  as  mutilated 
books  are  submitted  to  the  judgment 


and  dexterous  fingers  of  experts  in  our 
bindery.  Branch  assistants  are  expect- 
ed to  do  only  quick  repair  work,  so 
that  their  books  may  be  ready  for  de- 
mand. They  are  therefore  instructed 
in  the  proper  way  to  mend  torn  pages 
and  maps,  to  insert  the  occasional  loose 
leaf  when  the  sewing  is  not  broken,  to 
make  covers  for  certain  pamphlet  ma- 
terial, to  stab  and  sew  thru  the  covers 
of  thin,  inexpensive  books  instead  of 
rebinding  them,  to  strengthen  the  front 
joints  of  new  books  or  broken  joints 
where  the  sewing  is  very  firm,  to  cover 
with  vellum  the  frayed  or  torn  backs 
of  books  which  are  otherwise  strong, 
and  to  cleanse  with  vinegar  and  water, 
art  gum,  powdered  pumice,  or  sand- 
paper, as  tJie  specific  case  requires. 

These  various  mechanical  processes 
may  each  be  completed  in  from  two 
to  five  minutes.  It  has  not  been  con- 
sidered desirable  for  the  busy  assis- 
tants in  our  branch  system  to  under- 
take repairing  of  a  more  intricate  na- 
ture requiring  more  time. 

Structural  repairing  is  not  advocated 
for  books  which  will  eventually  go  to 
the  bindery,  all  sewing  and  interior 
strengthening  being  confined  to  books 
which  will  never  be  rebound. 

Classes  are  held  at  intervals  in  the 
Central  library  to  train  branch  assis- 
tants in  this  work,  and  "The  reason 
why"  we  mend  a  certain  book  in  a 
given  way  with  special  materials  is 
demonstrated  by  exhibits  on  mounts 
19  x  24  showing  actual  processes. 

The  first  mount  displays  samples  of 
the  materials  and  tools  used  in  re- 
pairing. 

The  second  mount  shows  various  ex- 
amples of  page  mending. 

The  third  and  fourth  mounts  show 
the  type  of  books  in  "before  and  after 
stages"  upon  which  the  materials  and 
tools  were  used. 

The  fifth  mount,  which  shows  "What 
one  branch  has  done"  in  mending,  has 
an  encouraging  and  stimulating  influ- 
ence upon  the  new  assistant. 

The  sixth  mount  shows  the  various 
stages  thru  which  a  book  passes  in 
process  of  ordinary  commercial  or  edi- 
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tion  binding,  and  the  seventh  mount 
shows  the  same  type  of  book  with 
overcast  sewing  and  strong  joint  re- 
enforcement. 

The  eighth  mount  is  devoted  to  a  dis- 
play of  materials  used  in  the  Boston 
public  library  bindery. 

After  studying  the  mounts,  the  as- 
sistant is  ready  for  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  various  processes  of  re- 
pairing. Books  have  been  collected 
which  require  page  mending  or  insert- 
ing, joint  bracing,  stabbing  and  sew- 
ing, back  covering  or  cleansing.  A 
complete  analysis  of  each  book  is  made 
in  order  to  develop  the  judgment  of 
the  repairer.  The  physical  condition  of 
the  book  is  first  examined,  and  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  its  cost,  date  of 
accession,  and  its  circulating  or  local 
value  is  discussed. 

The  transient  or  permanent  value  of 
certain  scientific  and  technical  books 
is  also  discussed  and  the  question  of 
whether  such  books  should  be  rebound 
at  once  or  repaired  until  worn  out  and 
then  replaced  by  better  or  later  edi- 
tions is  considered. 

Individual  interest  is  aroused  and 
the  assistants  invariably  return  to  their 
branches  eager  to  try  out  these  repair- 
ing methods  on  their  own  bookstock. 
A  spirit  of  craftsmanship  has  been  de- 
veloped, and  mending  is  no  longer  a 
prosaic  process  of  slapping  paste  here 
and  there,  but  a  process  in  which  the 
assistant  talies  a  real  interest.  There 
is  often  a  sense  of  personal  triumph 
as  some  book  is  quickly  strengthened 
for  a  waiting  hand. 

Fully  as  important  as  the  repair 
work  are  the  preventive  measures 
adopted  to  minimize  the  necessity  for 
reclamation. 

Assistants  are  advised  as  to  the 
proper  care  of  books  in  the  library  it- 
self, and  the  following  suggestions  are 
made : 

Pile  books  carefully,  with  backs  alter- 
nating, to  prevent  them  from  falling  to  the 
ground. 

Carefully  open  new  books  before  they  are 
put  into  circulation. 

Support  front  or  back  cover  during  proc- 
esses of  plating  and  stamping. 


Never  toss  books  from  place  to  place. 

Do  not  place  heavy  weights  over  the 
joints  of  new  books. 

Place  books  on  trucks  upright,  never  on 
the  front  edges. 

Have   proper  book   supports   on   shelves. 

Protect  books  from   heat  and  dampness. 

Consideration  for  a  book  is  empha- 
sized, it  should  not  be  treated  care- 
lessly, but  cared  for  as  a  unit  of  the 
library's  resources. 

In  our  preventive  measures,  special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  children.  In  many  localities 
there  had  been  disturbing  instances  of 
malicious  as  well  as  thoughtless  mu- 
tilation of  juvenile  books— during  the 
war  years  especially  a  sense  of  de- 
struction seemed  to  affect  the  children. 

Attractive  posters  in  water  colors 
were  prepared,  whereon  favorite  char- 
acters in  bookland — The  Brownies, 
The  Twins  of  various  countries,  The 
Goops,  Clean  Peter,  The  Sunbonnet 
Baby  and  the  Overall  Boy — all  appeal 
in  rhyme  to  the  children  to  take  better 
care  of  the  library  books.  This  poster 
exhibit  is  sent  for  two  weeks  to  the 
locality  where  the  need  seems  greatest, 
and  during  that  period  stress  is  laid 
upon  clean  hands  and  the  care  of  books. 

In  some  branches  new  juvenile 
books  are  kept  in  a  special  case  and. 
children  who  display  clean  hands  and 
clean  cards  are  given  first  choice  of 
issue.  A  library  assistant  talks  to  the 
children  at  the  branch  story  hour  or 
in  the  local  schools,  telling  how  the 
book  is  made  and  endeavoring  to  in- 
still a  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  em- 
phasizing the  need  of  a  safe  place  at 
home  to  keep  the  book,  either  a  bureau 
drawer  or  high  shelf,  out  of  reach  of 
the  baby  or  the  dog,  and  dwelling  upon 
the  increased  cost  of  replacing  soiled 
and  damaged  books.  The  support  of 
the  teachers  is  solicited,  and  the  re- 
sponse has  been  most  gratifying,  for 
teachers  as  well  as  the  children  have 
become  interested  in  the  posters  and 
in  several  instances  have  made  the  sub- 
ject a  matter  of  class  study  in  civics 
and  composition.  One  branch  cus- 
todian writes : 

Two  classes  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
Harvard    school    made    posters    from    their 
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own  ideas  on  the  better  care  of  books,  and 
20  of  these  posters  were  selected  to  be 
hung  in  the  children's  room  of  the  branch. 
The  little  ones  were  very  proud  of  their 
big  brothers'  and  sisters'  work  and  some 
of  the  parents  and  teachers  came  to  see 
them.  There  was  a  great  improvement  in 
the  hands  and  books  that  passed  the  desk 
while  the  posters  were  on  exhibition. 

When  the  posters  were  sent  to  one 
of  our  most  important  foreign  sections 
where  strenuous  use  made  the  life  of 
a  book  very  short,  the  sympathetic  li- 
brarian entered  whole-heartedly  into 
the  campaign.    Recently  she  wrote: 

Here,  where  our  children  have  an  inborn 
craving  for  beauty,  and  a  tendency  to  obey 
thru  interest  rather  than  fear,  we  stressed 
in  our  talks  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  a 
printed  book.  We  showed  pictures  of  the 
monks  illuminating  letters,  the  warriors 
bearing  books  in  jeweled  cases  into  battle 
on  the  Irish  plains,  the  miracle  of  printing 
and  paper-making.  We  showed  beautiful 
copies  of  books  and  the  same  titles  worn 
and  mutilated.  The  teachers  were  very 
helpful,  and  at  their  suggestion  composi- 
tions on  the  care  of  books  were  written  by 
the  children,  which  showed  a  most  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  idea.  The  follow- 
mg  are  some  quotations  from  these  com- 
positions: 

"When  a  person  owns  a  gem  of  any  kind 
he  naturally  guards  it  with  the  utmost  care. 
Why  then  do  people  maltreat  such  precious 
things  as  books?" 

"It  has  taken  some  people  almost  a  life- 
time to  make  a  book,  but  only  one  day  for 
some  baby's  mischievous  hand  to  destroy  it." 

These  expressions  of  a  year  ago  are  bear- 
ing fruit  today.  New  books  stay  clean  much 
longer,  books  with  loose  pages  are  brought 
to  us  and  there  is  real  sorrow  over  a 
"broke"  book.  Recently,  when  asked  for 
mutilated  books,  I  could  find  none  that 
were  more  than  pencil-marked.  And  so  the 
campaign  has  saved  us  money  and  annoy- 
ance besides  improving  the  appearance  of 
the  shleves. 

As  books  grow  higher  in  price  and 
poorer  in  construction  the  question  of 
book  purchase  and  maintenance  be- 
comes a  vital  one.  To  protect  and  pro- 
long the  life  of  our  books  is  now,  more 
than  ever,  an  economic  necessity. 

To  summarize,  our  aim  has  been : 

1.  To  familiarize  assistants  with  the 
construction  of  a  book  and  to  train 
them  as  to  the  best  methods  and  ma- 
terials to  be  used  in  mending. 

2.  To  encourage  a  knowledge  of 
their  bookstock  and  to  develop  a  sense 


of  initiative  in  dealing  with  each  indi- 
vidual problem  according  to  the  physi- 
cal condition  and  circulating  value  of 
each  book. 

3.  To  awaken  the  interest  and  civic 
responsibility  of  the  book  borrowers, 
notably  children,  towards  better  care 
of  the  library  books. 

Marion  A.  McCarthy, 
Supervisor,  Binding  for  the  branches, 

Public  library,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cooperation  in  Americanization 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitts- 
burgh, the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Carnegie  library  are  operating  together 
in  what  was  once  the  bar  room  of  a 
hotel.  The  district  is  known  to  Pitts- 
burghers  as  "the  strip"  and  has  been 
surveyed  and  studied  by  the  various 
social  agencies  of  the  city,  but  little 
has  been  done  to  make  it  a  better  place 
to  live  in.  There  are  various  foreign 
nationalities,  but  the  Poles  are  in  the 
majprity.  The  Americanization  com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rented  part  of  the  former  hotel,  now  a 
lodging  house,  and  its  activities  are 
conducted  under  the  name  "Free  In- 
formation center  and  Service  bureau 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce." This  Service  bureau  aims  to 
be  of  practical  assistance  to  the  new 
American  in  every  possible  way:  in 
giving  helpful  information  or  direct- 
ing him  to  the  best  place  for  it.  in  help- 
ing in  the  present  hard  hunt  for  a  job, 
in  making  out  his  citizenship  papers 
and  so  forth.  The  Board  of  Education 
furnishes  a  teacher  for  English  classes 
which  are  held  daily.  Clubs  are  also 
a  part  of  the  bureau's  activities. 

The  library  has  its  quarters  in  the 
former  bar  room,  a  large,  light,  at- 
tractive room  with  entrance  directly 
from  the  street.  The  two  low  windows 
are  excellent  for  publicity  and  are  used 
for  displays  of  books,  magazines  and 
posters.  The  library  hours  are  from 
3  to  9  p.  m.  daily,  except  Sundays.  For 
the  present  the  library  is  for  those  14 
and  over.     The  younger  children  have 
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access  to  a  school  station  which  is  open 
one  afternoon  a  week. 

The  Service  bureau  and  library 
were  opened  on  July  4,  1921,  with  spe- 
cial exercises  and  began  regular  work 
the  following  day.  The  circulation  in- 
creased from  524  the  first  month  to 
1760  in  January.  There  are  about  ISOO 
books  in  the  collection  and  special  re- 
quests are  supplied  from  the  Central  li- 
brary. While  the  use  of  the  library 
has  been  encouraging,  the  spontaneous 
comments,  from  our  library  borrowers 
make  us  feel  that  it  is  eminently 
worth  while.  One  reader  said  to  the 
assistant,  "It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
this  library  opened  when  times  are  so 
bad.  Do  you  know  that  Mr  X  has  not 
been  drunk  for  weeks — he  spends  his 
time  reading  now.  Before  he  had  no 
place  to  go," 

An  extremely  intelligent  Polish 
woman,  who  keeps  a  lodging  house, 
said  there  was  a  g^eat  difference  in  the 
number  of  young  men  lounging  on  the 
street  corners  of  the  neighborhood.  A 
foreign  social  worker  among  the  boys 
spoke  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  club 
boys  in  the  library  books. 

For  some  time  the  library  has  been 
most  anxious  to  give  service  to  this 
part  of  the  city,  the  nearest  branch  is 
over  a  mile  away,  but  could  not  do  it 
alone  on  its  present  budget.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  been  extremely  gen- 
erous in  its  cooperation  and  the  com- 
bination of  forces  has  proved  to  be 
mutually  helpful. 

♦    ♦'♦♦* 

The  Forum  for  March  contains  an 
article  on  Libraries  and  Americaniza- 
tion by  Ralph  H.  Bevan  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  Mr  Bevan  is  evidently  a  very 
firm  believer  in  the  power  of  the 
printed  page  and  its  dissemination  as 
carried  on  by  the  public  library.  (See 
P.L.26:461). 

He  emphasizes  in  The  Forum  some  of 
the  arguments  which  he  used  in  his 
first  article,  but  of  course  makes  the 
application  more  general  as  he  is  ad- 
dressing a  more  diverse  reading  pub- 
lic. Some  of  the  extracts  which  are 
especially  interesting  to  librarians  are : 


The  confusion  of  Americanization 
with  the  teaching  of  English,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Miller  of  Oberlin  col- 
lege, has  brought  lasting  evils  more 
serious  than  ignorance  of  English. 
Very  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  immi- 
grants have  sought  refuge  here  from 
attempts  to  suppress  national  individu- 
ality— especially  language.  They  have 
an  almost  religious  devotion  to  their 
native  tongues.  For  their  languages 
their  peoples  have  often  struggled  even 
'Unto  death.  Immigrants  are  unreason- 
ably suspicious  and  antagonistic  as  to 
Americanization  identified  with  the 
learning  of  English.  It  reminds  them 
of  European  tyrannies.  Americaniza- 
tion, moreover,  which  implies  the  in- 
feriority of  foreign  literatures  and  cul- 
tures, besides  strengthening  suspicions 
that  should  be  disarmed,  encourages 
disrespect  of  foreign  parents.  It  un- 
Idermines  their  authority — their  abil- 
ity to  bring  up  their  children  as  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

The  overshadowing  need  for  uplift 
and  Americanization  cannot  be  met  in 
the  home.  Where  such  a  need  exists, 
it  is  because  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
home  itself,  to  which  indeed  the  need 
belongs.  Textbooks  and  schools  can 
be  improved  as  means  to  liberal  Ameri- 
canism. But  school  hours  are  filled 
with  subjects  already  in  the  curricu- 
lum and  reasonably  claiming  a  place 
there.  It  is  the  libraries  that  have  the 
child's  free,  spontaneous  time  at  their 
disposal.  Theirs  is  a  grand  opportu- 
nity to  put  the  nation  incalculably  in 
their  debt.  They  have  the  chance 
properly  to  fashion  its  character  at  its 
most  plastic  stage! 

Then  there  is  the  improvement  of 
adult  immigrants.  Here  our  depend- 
ence on  far-sighted  libraries  would 
seem  even  more  complete.  Are  we  to 
be  saved  from  bar  rooms  which  teach 
contempt  for  law — which  are  even 
more  demoralizing  than  those  which 
merely  ruined  men?  Are  we  to  be 
secure  from  an  anarchistic  explosion 
for  us  at  least  many  times  more  calami- 
tous than  the  great  war?  And  if  so, 
to  whom  shall  we  owe  these  immeasur- 
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able  benefits  more  than  to  enlightened 
libraries?    The  veriest  tyro  can  see  it. 

If  librarians  and  others  grappling 
with  the  very  important  problem  of 
Americanization  find  its  knotty  complexi- 
ties and  dilemmas  disheartening,  they 
may,  perhaps,  brace  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  nothing  worth  while 
is  easily  achieved.  And  the  travail  of 
intelligent  struggle  measures  the  great- 
ness of  its  probable  fruits.  American- 
ization workers  ar^  tackling,  as  local- 
ized in  the  United  States,  most  of  the 
problems  of  the  human  race.  There 
may  be  legitimate  inspiration  in  the 
realization  that  one  is  evolving  work- 
able principles  of  tolerance  and  sympa- 
thy in  the  application  of  which  the  de- 
moralized world  may  find  salvation 
from  its  dilemmas. 

The  world  has  invested  billions  in 
battleships.  These  may  presently  be 
rendered  worthless  by  improved  bomb- 
ing planes  and  submarines.  Under  ex- 
isting circumstances  it  is  cheering  to 
remind  ourselves  that  there  have  been 
philanthropists  wise  enough  to  endow 
libraries.  These  are  for  the  building 
of  a  national  character  and  far-sighted 
Americanism  that  will  make  for  world 
peace  and  co-operation. 

Mr  Bevan,  in  reviewing  the  various 
activities  in  various  libraries,  pays  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of 
the  Providence  library  in  attracting 
children  to  the  use  of  books  and  to  the 
earnestness  and  effectiveness  of  li- 
brary service  when  applied  in  making 
intelligent  Americans.  "Our  libraries' 
opportunity  to  extend  .  .  .  their 
Americanization  service  seems  limited 
only  by  the  resources  available." 

The  Legislative  Library 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  a 
Milwaukee  paper  on  the  occasion  of 
the  appointment  of  E.  E.  Witte  as  head 
of  the  legislative  reference  library  at 
Madison  is  full  of  wisdom : 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  position 
at  the  capital  has  a  more  important 
bearing  on  the  work  of  the  legislature. 
The  reference  library  can  serve  a  very 
useful  purpose,  or  it  can  be  the  source 


of  considerable  mischief,  depending 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  men  at  the 
head  of  it. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  that 
department,  or  those  who  direct  its 
work,  to  initiate  legislation  or  attempt 
to  influence  questions  of  public  policy. 
These  responsibilities  rest  with  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  law  makers  them- 
selves. They  should  be  free  to  meet 
them  in  their  own  way  without  the  in- 
terference of  any  department  within 
the  state  government  itself,,  and  over 
which  the  voters  have  no  control. 

The  legislative  reference  library  is 
most  helpful  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion and  a  place  where  legislators  can 
go  to  have  bills  drawn.  In  this  respect 
it  has  been  of  marked  value,  not  only 
to  senators  and  assemblymen,  but  to 
governors.  For  example,  the  admin- 
istration can  turn  to  the  library  for 
data  dealing  with  some  new  form  of 
legislation  which  has  been  tried  in 
other  states  and  may  seem  applicable 
here.  If  the  subject  matter  is  entirely 
new  in  this  country  it  may  have  been 
tried  out  in  Europe — the  library  is  in 
a  position  to  furnish  information  cover- 
ing this  point. 

Detailed  work  of  drawing  a  bill  is 
no  simple  matter,  it  is  particularly  com- 
plex and  difficult  when  the  measure 
deals  with  existing  statutes  and  sec- 
tions thereof,  sometimes  repealing 
much  that  is  old  and  creating  much 
that  is  new.  It  is  no  reflection  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  average  law 
maker  to  say  he  needs  assistance  in 
this  direction.  The  reference  library 
serves  a  very  useful  purpose  in  this. 

Bills  carefully  and  accurately  drawn 
before  their  introduction  in  either 
house  save  time  for  the  legislature  and 
the  executive  department,  and  finally 
the  Supreme  court.  A  reference  de- 
partment which  keeps  within  the  func- 
tions for  which  it  was  created  is  truly 
helpful,  but  one  that  attempts  to  in- 
itiate legislation  or  to  send  the  staflf  oflf 
into  a  held  of  experimentation  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers,  would  soon 
draw  sharp  public  criticism. — Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 
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Music  Week  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

An  opportunity  to  cater  to  a  ready- 
made  market  with  publicity  that  was, 
from  the  facts  of  the  case,  practically 
"sure-fire,"  recently  presented  itself  to 
the  Pittsburgh  public  library. 

A  questionnaire  sent  to  several  hun- 
dred libraries  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  Washington  showed  the 
musical  collection  of  the  Pittsburgh  li- 
brary to  rank  among  the  first  twelve  in 
this  country.  To  bring  the  facts  of 
the  size  and  extent  of  the  collection  to 
the  particular  people  interested  and 
these  people  to  the  books,  a  "Music 
Week  was  instituted  on  the  following 
plan: 

The  date  was  chosen  so  as  to  "catch" 
the  biggest  meetings  of  the  year  of  the 
city's  two  largest  musical  organiza- 
tions. At  these  meetings  appeared  ef- 
fective posters  announcing  a  music  ex- 
hibit at  the  library  and  the  slogan  "The 
library  lends  music" ;  a  generous  allow- 
ance of  leaflets  and  a  "four-minute" 
man,  the  superintendent  of  music  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  city  organist 
volunteered,  respectively;  their  popu- 
larity as  men  and  their  standing  as 
musicians  were  invaluable  boosts"  to 
the  library.  A  mailing-list  of  1,200  cov- 
ered these  organizations  again  and 
filled  up  all  gaps  left  in  the  profession. 
Meanwhile  posters  and  leaflets  were 
sent  to  all  city  high-schools,  all  branch 
libraries  and  three  large  institutions  of- 
fering music  courses.  The  Pittsburgrh 
Musical  institute  enclosed  leaflets  with 
their  second  semester  statements  to  1.- 
000  pupils  and  distributed  another 
1000  to  "casuals."  Everv  evening  pa- 
per, the  Saturday  preceding  the  exhi- 
bit, carried  an  announcement  and  everv 
Sundav  paper  an  article  by  the  music 
critic  in  his  Music  Notes,  a  feature 
story  by  a  special  writer  or  a  "per- 
sonal" in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor  from  a  particularly  well  known 
musician.  The  foreign  dailies  and  week- 
lies, school  and  college  journals,  "societv" 
and  district  publications  were  covered  by 
40  special  articles. 


The  exhibit  was  held  in  the  club  room 
of  the  central  library.  Its  main  body 
was,  of  course,  the  scores  and  books 
about  music  in  the  loan  collection. 
About  30  local  composers  of  rank 
loaned  manuscript  of  published  and  un- 
published work,  such  names  as  Ethel- 
bert  Nevin  and  Victor  Herbert,  draw- 
ing much  attention  to  this  feature.  The 
museum  department  of  the  Carnegie 
institute  and  several  private  owners 
loaned  a  few  rare  instruments,  "illumi- 
nated" antiphonies,  etc.;  charming 
prints  from  the  department  of  fine  arts 
of  the  Carnegie  institute  and  the  city's 
best  art-dealer,  plants  from  the  city 
hot-houses  and  an  art-gallery  system  of 
lighting  gave  it  color  and  effectiveness. 
The  members  of  the  staff  in  charge 
made  particular  efforts  to  engage  in 
conversation  "all  comers"  so  disposed, 
put  reservations  immediately  on  books 
desired.  Quite  a  business  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  exhibit  room  and  the  refer- 
ence and  catalog  departments:  com- 
ments and  questions  arising  from  this 
"business"  brought  out  strong  and 
weak  points  of  the  present  collection 
and  method  of  handling  and  improve- 
ments to  be  made. 

The  amount  of  time  and  money  ex- 
pended by  the  library  was  small;  the 
attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  pre- 
vious exhibit  the  Pittsburgh  library 
has  held.  The  real  gain  is  the  fact  that 
the  musicians  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  body 
now  really  know  the  resources  of  their 
library  in  their  own  field  and  are  ac- 
tively interested  in  its  maintenance. 

All  of  which  demonstrates  the  econ- 
omy and  value  to  a  public  library  of 
specific  appeal  and  aggressive  approach 
to  organized  groups  in  the  community. 

P. 


Special  Libraries  has  adopted  a  sticker 
which  the  officers  are  to  use  on  their  sta- 
tionery.   The  idea  originated  with  Ade- 
laide R.  Hasse,  editor-in-chief  of  Special 
Libraries  and  it  is  conveyed  on  a  blue 
sticker  bearing  the  following  inscription : 
To  make  facts  work 
Special  Libraries  Association 
That  is  our  business 
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American  Library  Association 

Secretary  Milam  reports  that  an  un- 
usually heavy  registration  has  already 
been  made  for  the  A.  L.  A.  convention 
in  Detroit.  Approximately  550  persons 
have  said  they  were  going. 

In  a  large  library  within  a  night's 
ride  of  Detroit,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
department  heads  and  first  assistants. 
14  out  of  19  had  made  reservations. 
Everybody  will  be  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  attend  who  can  be  spared 
from  the  library  during  the  days  of  the 
conference.  A  portion  of  the  next  staff 
meeting  will  be  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  conference,  its  plans  and 
program,  the  official  nominees,  etc. 

Two  other  large  libraries  report  that 
every  member  of  the  staff  will  be  in  at- 
tendance at  some  of  the  sessions  at  the 
Detroit  conference. 

The  Central,  Southeastern  and 
Grand  Trunk  Lines  have  granted  fare 
and  one-half  for  round  trip  on  Iden- 
tification certificate,  applicable  for 
members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  dependent 
members  of  their  families  only.  Tick- 
ets will  be  on  sale  from  June  22  to  28 
inclusive,  to  be  validated  at  Detroit  by 
agents  at  the  regular  ticket  offices  of 
the  lines  over  which  tickets  read  into 
Detroit,  from  June  26  to  July  11  inclu- 
sive. When  validated,  tickets  will  be 
good  for  return,  leaving  on  any  day 
within  final  limit.  Passengers  must, 
however,  reach  original  starting  point 
not  later  than  midnight  of  July  11. 
Identification  certificates  will  be  sup- 
plied from  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters  on 
request. 

The  new  by-laws  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
omit  the  provision  of  the  old  by-laws 
that  seems  to  have  been  a  good  one, 
namely  the  consent  of  a  member  to  be 
nominated  before  using  his  name  pub- 
licly. This  has  resulted  in  some  with- 
drawals on  the  part  of  persons  whose 
names  were  announced  in  the  Nomina- 
ting committee's  report.  The  changes 
and  new  nominations  are  as  follows: 

For  president :  C.  F.  D.  Belden ;  An- 


drew Keogh,  Declined;  Replaced  by 
George  H.  Locke,  chief  librarian.  Pub- 
lic library,  Toronto,  Ontario;  George 
B.  Utley  librarian,  Newberry  library, 
Chicago. 

For  vice-president:  George  S.  God- 
ard,  state  librarian  of  Connecticut. 

For  treasurer :  Louise  B.  Krause,  De- 
clined; Replaced  by  Julia  E.  Elliott, 
Director,  The  Indexers,  Chicago. 

Trustees  of  the  Endowment  Fund : 
W.  T.  Porter,  Cincinnati,  Charles  E. 
Schick,  Chicago,  E.  \V.  Sheldon,  New 
York. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  Ger- 
man book  trade.  A  group  of  countries, 
which  includes  the  United  States,  have, 
for  a  year,  been  charged  twice  the  do- 
mestic prices  on  publications  issued 
since  1900.  Under  the  law  now  adopted, 
publishers  are  required  to  enroll  in  one 
of  two  classes;  the  first  will  add  100 
per  cent  on  American  orders  and  the 
second  200  per  cent.  Most  publishers 
have  chosen  the  latter.  If  no  choice  is 
made,  the  cheaper  class  is  prescribed. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
movement,  the  most  important  one,  the 
depreciation  of  money.  The  paper  mark 
has  fallen  below  one-half  cent.  An- 
other purpose  is  to  discourage  irregu- 
lar pricing  abroad.  Now  a  change  in 
prices  can  only  be  made  by  the  consent 
of  the  government.  The  number  of 
those  adopting  fixed  prices  has  in- 
creased, particularly  in  the  sphere  of 
science.  Pariodicals  may  be  exempt  at 
the  publisher's  pleasure,  also  a  volume 
whose  domestic  price  is  above  M300. 
No  law  governs  school  books  and  aiv- 
tiquaria. 

The  book  section  of  the  Fordney 
tariff  bill  has  been  rewritten.  The  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  A.  L.  A.  con- 
tention has  been  allowed.  Only  Eng- 
lish books  published  within  20  years 
and  new  bindings  of  old  books  are 
omitted  from  the  free  list. 

The  copyright  bill  has  not  yet  been 
introduced.  No  enactment  is  expected 
at  this  session. 
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The  St.  Louis  organization  of  local 
A.  L.  A.  members  held  a  meeting  on 
February  17,  by  invitation  of  Hon 
Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  at  his  resi- 
dence. Mr  Lehmann  has  a  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  books  cover- 
ing every  subject,  many  rare  volumes 
and  numerous  ones  with  beautiful 
bindings.  He  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  bookish  subjects,  illustrating  it 
with  some  of  the  gems  of  his  collec- 
tion. The  visitors  were  allowed  to 
look  at  his  rarities,  and  altogether,  the 
occasion  was  an  enjoyable  one.  Re- 
freshments were  served  and  about  45 
members  were  in  attendance.  Miss 
Katharine  T.  Moody,  reference  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library,  was  in 
charge  of  the  evening. 


An  Interesting  Questionnaire 

The  Library  Workers  association 
has  sent  out  two  questionnaires,  one  to 
the  heads  of  library  schools  and  others 
interested  in  training,  and  the  second 
to  representative  libraries  in  the  coun- 

TKe  object  of  the  questionnaire  for 
the  library  schools  is  to  get  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
a  system  of  credits  that  might  be  ac- 
quired at  different  times,  and  also  ask- 
ing for  an  opinion  of  a  number  of  plans 
for  making  it  possible  for  the  prospec- 
tive librarian  to- cover  the  work  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  ques- 
tion is  also  raised  as  to  whether  the 
schools  believe  that  such  a  plan  would 
lower  the  standards.  An  important 
point  was  raised  as  to  providing  for  in- 
struction for  a  group  that  would  fit 
students  for  definite  work  in  one  line, 
cataloging,  re-search  work  and  bibliog- 
raphy, for  such  as  could  not  qualify 
for  executives  and,  therefore,  would 
not  need  or  desire  to  have  a  well 
rounded  library  training. 

The  questionnaire  for  libraries  cov- 
ered a  number  of  points,  but  the  most 
important  was  in  regard  to  credits  that 
will  be  given  for  gain  in  library  effi- 
ciency by  "working  up"  in  libraries  and 
asking  if  there  is  a  reason  v^^hy  libraries 


cannot  or  should  not  train  their  assist- 
ants in  the  same  manner  as  commer- 
cial concerns. 

Miss  Marian  C.  Manley,  secretary. 
Public  library,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  will 
be  very  glad  to  receive  communications 
from  any  who  are  interested  in  these 
problems. 


New  York  Special  Libraries  Meeting 

The  February  dinner  of  the  New 
York  Special  Libraries  association  was 
an  unusually  enjoyable  affair,  held  in 
the  beautiful  assembly  room  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 
building. 

The  announcement  that  the  Metro- 
politan Life  library  which  had  recently 
moved  into  commodious,  new  quarters, 
was  to  be  open  for  inspection,  and  that 
Dr  Lee  K.  Frankel,  vice-president  and 
Mr  J.  C.  Kavanagh,  third  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company,  were  to  speak, 
attracted  one  of  the  largest  groups  of 
librarians  which  have  attended  the 
meetings  this  year. 

Dr  Frankel  gave  an  instructive  talk 
on  the  activities  of  his  organization  in 
"health  education,"  especially  among 
foreigners  who  come  to  our  shores, 
telling  us  of  the  delightful  publications 
which  the  Metropolitan  issues,  the 
preparation,  make-up,  distribution  among 
the  homes  of  workmen,  and  finally  the 
results  in  better  health,  living  condi- 
tions, and  a  lower  death  rate.  Alto- 
gether it  was  an  illuminating  picture 
of  one  phase  of  the  work  of  this  great 
insurance  company. 

Mr  Kavanagh  devoted  his  time  to 
a  discussion  of  his  opinion  of  what  a 
business  library  should  do  for  the  busi- 
ness man  and  what  the  business  libra- 
rian should  do  to  sell  her  services.  It 
gave  us  all  much  food  for  thought  and 
permitted  us  to  see  ourselves  thru  the 
eyes  of  those  whom  we  serve.  Library 
salesmanship  was  the  key-note  of  the 
address  and  the  point  excellently  given 
that  librarians,  like  workers  in  all 
fields,  must  sell  their  commodity,  in- 
formation, if  they  are  to  be  successful. 
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Carlos  Houghton,  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Special  Libraries  as- 
sociation told  briefly  of  a  recent  gather- 
ing of  members  of  the  Publicity  groups 
of  the  Boston  and  New  York  Special 
Libraries  associations  and  their  plan  to 
carry  on  a  combined  publicity  cam- 
paign. 

The  visit  to  the  library  was  a  real 
delight.  Miss  Cox,  librarian,  and  her 
assistants,  generously  answered  the 
multitude  of  questions  put  to  them  and 
made  the  inspection  one  of  real  value 
and  pleasure. 

Elsie  Louise  Boechtold, 
Secretary-treasurer. 


A  Librarian  in  Russia 

A  recent  letter  was  received  from  A. 
V.  Babine,  formerly  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Indiana  and  at  other 
times  connected  with  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Cornell  university  library 
and  with  the  University  of  California. 
Mr  Babine  is  in  Russia,  Krapionaia 
63,  Saratoff,  and  may  be  reached  thru 
the  Amerijcan  Relief  Administration. 
He  had  many  friends  in  the  A.  L.  A. 
who  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his  loca- 
tion. 

Mr  Babine  does  not  say  he  is  in  need 
but  does  say  that  the  need  about  him  is 
very  great  and  that  many  who  never 
knew  what  need  was  are  now  glad  to 
get  food  parcels  thru  the  A.  R.  A. 


An  Armenian  Library 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  sent  some  interesting  news 
to  that  paper  with  regard  to  library 
matters.    He  writes: 

Erivan,  Armenia,  February  10. — ^The 
American  library  here  has  just  celebrated 
the  installation  of  its  twenty  thousandth 
book.  Founded  a  year  ago  by  the  Near 
East  Relief,  the  library  hopes  to  be  the 
means  of  preserving  thousands  of  old  manu- 
scrips  and  volumes  of  ancient  lore  repre- 
senting hundreds  of  years  of  Armenian 
culture  and  study  which  otherwise  would 
be  lost  in  the  political  disorganization  of 
the  present. 

The  books  gathered  from  scores  of  Ar- 
menian towns  were  searched  out  in  their 
hiding    places    by    Armenian    scholars    and 


either  given  by  their  owners  or  bought  f«r 
small  gifts  of  clothing.  The  entire  library 
represents  an  American  investment  of  less 
than  $4,000. 

The  city  of  Erivan  now  has  a  distinctly 
American  appearance.  The  American  flag 
flies  from  no  less  than  thirty  buildings  occu- 
pied by  the  Near  East  Relief.  Bolshevist 
military  bands  play  the  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner as  part  of  their  daily  program,  this  bc- 
mg  the  only  foreign  national  anthem  which 
receives  recognition. 


Library  Vision 

Mr  George  G.  Whitworth,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Library  commission- 
ers, gave  a  very  interesting  resume  of 
the  history  of  the  Public  library,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  at  the  recent  celebration 
of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  open- 
ing. The  various  special  collections, 
the  general  appeal  to  classes  of  citi- 
zens, the  work  that  has  been  done  and 
the  work  that  remains  to  be  done  by 
the  library  were  very  strongly  set  out. 

The  closing  paragraphs  of  Mr  Whit- 
worth's  address,  that  are  given  below, 
have  an  appeal  that  is  more  than  local : 

Short  days  ago  American  blood  was 
freely  spilled  and  American  wealth  was  gen- 
erously poured  forth  that  right  should  not 
be  superseded  by  might.  Now  every  right- 
minded  man  and  woman  and  child  in  Amer- 
ica is  engaged  in  the  "world's  war"  to  make 
right  supreme.  To  obtain  the  victory, 
wealth,  personal  sacrifice  and  even  life  itself 
must  be  expended  freely  and  generously. 
The  American  people  must  be  the  leaders 
in  this  struggle  and  set  a  noble  example  for 
the  other  peoples  of  the  world  to  emulate. 
The  three  great  powers,  the  church,  the 
school,  and  the  library  must  be  allies  in 
this  conflict.  Their  resources  must  be  com- 
bined to  win  the  world  to  the  fundamental 
idea  that  mankind  was  not  created  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister.  Among 
the  noblest  souls  are  those  who  are  giving 
themselves  in  sacrificial  service  to  humanity 
through  the  activities  of  the  church,  the 
school  and  the  library. 

We  acknowledge  with  deep  appreciation 
the  foresight  and  sacrifices  of  our  prede- 
cessors. Fifty  years  from  today  when  the 
one-hundredth  i»nniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  public  library  shall  be 
celebrated  may  it  be  said  for  the  glory  of 
our  achievement  and  the  praise  of  our  la- 
bors: "They  had  the  vision."  May  we  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ  "Without  vision,   the   people  perish." 
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Library  Meetings 

California— The  San  Antonio  library 
club  held  its  regular  mid-winter  meet- 
ing at  the  Pomona  public  library  on 
Saturday,  February  18.  Miss  Monroe 
of  the  Ontario  public  library  presided. 

A  talk  on  literary  England  by  Miss 
Armstrong  of  Pomona  high-school  re- 
flected the  experience  of  one  who  hav- 
ing known  and  loved  the  great  writers 
thru  their  works,  looked  with  seeing 
eyes  upon  their  beloved  haunts. 
Shakespeare's  Stratford,  Scott's  Kenil- 
worth,  Grey's  Stoke  Pogis,  Hardy's 
Wessex,  Isaac  Walton's  Winchester, 
Tennyson's  Isle  of  Might  (as  well  as 
the  King  Arthur  country  on  the  Welsh 
border),  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with 
their  many  famous  names,  and  the 
London  of  Dickens,  Dr  Johnston  and 
Charles  Lamb,  these  places  all  yielded 
their  charm.  Miss  Armstrong's  de- 
scriptions of  the  Boewulf  manuscript 
in  the  British  museum,  the  Exeter 
book  and  the  Doomsday  book,  were  of 
special  interest  to  librarians. 

The  pleasure  of  near  association  with 
Royalty  was  experienced  as  Miss  Ja- 
cobus ably  reviewed  Lytton  Strachey's 
Life  of  Queen  Victoria.  She  considers 
this  book  stimulating  in  inviting  per- 
usal of  other  books  about  Victorians, 
and  of  the  many  memoirs  of  the  period; 

The  forethought  of  Miss  Jacobus  in 
providing  a  table  of  Pomona's  duplicate 
government  pamphlets,  resulted  in  the 
completion  of  flies  for  some  other  li- 
braries. 

About  35  gathered  at  the  luncheon 
tables  and  rounded  out  the  meeting 
with  an  enjoyable  social  hour. 

Isabel  M.  Neales, 
Secretary. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Pasadena 
library  club  was  held  on  Simday  after- 
noon, March  5,  in  the  charming  new 
boys'  and  girls'  library  building  of  the 
Pasadena  public  library. 

As  was  most  fitting,  at  a  meeting  in 
this  beautiful  building,  the  subject  for 
the  afternoon  was  Children's  books  and 
work  with  children  in  the  library. 

Those  who  contributed  to  the  discus- 


sion were:  Miss  Mary  Oxley,  Miss 
Katherine  West,  Miss  Wiaifred  Skin- 
ner, Miss  Alice  Blanchard  and  Miss 
Jasmine  Britton. 

More  than  100  were  present  at  this 
meeting,  librarians  coming  from  Los 
Angeles,  Long  Beach,  Alhambra, 
Eagle  Rock  and  from  other  libraries  in 
the  vicinity.  All  were  very  much  de- 
lighted with  the  beautiful  and  conven- 
ient library  home  that  the  Pasadena 
public  library  has  given  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Pasadena. 

Frances   H.   Spining, 
Secretary-treasurer. 

Chicago— The  March  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  library  club  was  held  at  the 
Woman's  Community  Center  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  The  Ida  Noyes 
Hall,  on  March  2.  The  Order  of  the 
Grey  Towers  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago united  with  the  club  in  providing 
a  very  excellent  program  consisting  of 
very  clever  sketches.  The  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  spent  in  dancing. 
Margaret  E.  Ely, 
Secretary. 

MaMachusctta— The  Massachusetts  li- 
brary club  was  welcomed  to  its  win- 
ter meeting  on  February  3,  at  the  Bos- 
ton public  library  by  Rev  Alexander 
Mann,  president  of  tfie  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Boston  public  library.  Dr 
Mann  congratulated  librarians  because 
they  belong  to  a  cooperative  and  not 
a  competitive  organization  and  repre- 
sent one  of  the  great  silent  but  effec- 
tive forces.  Good  reading  he  placed 
as  third  in  the  trinity  of  formative 
forces,  religion  and  family  influences 
constituting  the  other  two. 

President  Dougherty  responded  pleas- 
antly and  accepted  the  responsibility  for 
"librarians  as  advocates  of  a  great  in- 
tellectual and  moral  interest  in  the 
commonwealth." 

Prof  A.  S.  Root,  president  of  the  A. 
L.  A.,  was  the  next  speaker.  He 
opened  very  happily  bv  referring  to  his 
early  recollections  of  the  Berkshires 
of  which  he  is  a  native. 

Dr  Root  said  in  part: 

If  we  aspire  to  do  educational  work. 
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we  must  adopt  standards  and  adhere  to 
them.  We  must  have  the  educational 
outlook.  Certification,  on  which  def- 
initions and  opinions  are  not  yet 
agreed,  is  fundamental  for  advance- 
ment in  professional  work.  Adequate 
institutions  of  instruction  must  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the 
work;  further  resources  and  endow- 
ment must  be  provided ;  the  right  peo- 
ple must  be  attracted  to  the  profession 
and  there  must  be  a  larger  opportunity 
for  growth  and  variety  within  the  field 
of  library  work.  The  sense  of  being 
a  public  servant  must  be  more  strongly 
cultivated  so  that  the  individual  worker 
will  respond  to  the  varying  needs  of 
the  public.  A  fine  library  in  the  com- 
munity should  stand  for  a  definite  and 
recognized  educational  influence.  In- 
dividuals should  choose  the  tasks  thru 
which  they  will  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  the  world,  and 
librarians  should  be  free  from  anything 
resembling  a  "hit  or  miss"  policy  in 
their  library  service. 

Music 

The  main  topic  of  the  meeting  was 
Music.  At  the  morning  session  Miss 
Barbara  Duncan  spoke  interestingly  on 
the  collection  of  music  in  the  Boston 
public  library.  The  collection  has 
grown  in  value  and  use,  having  re- 
ceived a  number  of  valuable  donations, 
and  always  the  interest  of  musicians, 
associations,  churches  and  schools. 

Miss  Lydia  W.  Masters,  librarian  of 
the  Watertown  public  library,  spoke 
interestingly  of  the  use  that  may  be 
made  of  the  small  collection  of  music 
as  illustrated  by  the  material  in  her 
library.  The  collection  has  been  placed 
in  a  corner  of  the  reading  room  where 
people  may  see  and  consult  it.  Miss 
Masters  closed  by  advising  small  li- 
braries to  support  the  musical  efforts 
of  the  community  in  a  service  that  is 
valuable  and  worthy  of  support. 

Miss  Helen  B.  Bangs  gave  the  story 
of  the  collection  of  music  in  the 
Public  library  of  Fitchburg.  This  li- 
brary has  a  fairly  TOod  collection 
placed  on  open  shelves  and  forming 
a    circulating    library    which    is    well 


patronized.  The  collection  numbers 
3500v.  and  there  are  775v.  in  the  liter- 
ature of  the  subject.  Miss  Bangs  gave 
an  outline  of  her  ambition  for  a  mu- 
sic room  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

George  H.  Tripp  said  that  the  collec- 
tion in  the  Public  library  in  New  Bed- 
ford numbers  less  than  2000  volumes, 
but  it  is  placed  on  open  shelves  and  he 
felt  sure  that  the  material  was  of  abun- 
dant service. 

In  the  business  session  which  fol- 
lowed, it  was  announced  that  the 
March  number  of  the  Massachusetts  li- 
brary club  Bulletin  will  contain  a  register 
of  the  members,  and  the  president 
stated  that  the  libraries  at  Chelsea, 
Maiden  and  Watertown  had  a  100  per 
cent  membership  in  the  club.  A  com- 
mittee of  three  with  Miss  Alice  M.  Jor- 
dan as  chairman,  was  appointed  to 
work  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  in  Boston  next  summer. 
The  club,  by  vote,  became  a  chapter 
member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Suitable  reso- 
lutions relating  to  the  gift  of  a  life  in- 
surance policy  of  $500  from  Miss  J. 
Maud  Campbell  were  placed  on  rec- 
ord. An  outline  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Personal  service  committee 
thru  its  chairman.  Miss  Katharine  P. 
Loring,  was  as  follows: 

As  a  memorial  to  the  late  lamented  presi- 
dent, John  G.  Moulton,  whom  all  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  because  of  his  service  to 
the  club  and  his  kindness  to  the  member- 
ship, proposal  is  made  that  a  small  group  of 
persons  be  formed  who  should  be  ready  to 
help  and  advise  any  librarian  ill  or  in  dis- 
tress. This  might  include  recommendation 
of  a  skilled  surgeon  or  the  proper  hospital 
for  specific  treatment,  perhaps,  or  a  "free 
bed"  and  if  necessary,  legal  advice,  the  com- 
mittee suggesting  where  it  could  be  ob- 
tained at  a  reasonable  rate  and  of  reputable 
character.  Lists  to  be  prepared  ot  good 
places  for  rest,  for  vacation,  or  good  lodg- 
mgs  in  Boston  and  other  cities.  Every 
member  of  the  club  is  asked  to  cooperate 
with  information  as  to  librarians  who  have 
met  with  misfortune,  and  also  by  sending  ad- 
dresses of  boarding  places,  homes,  hospitals, 
etc.,  which  they  know  are  good  and  are 
moderate  in  price.  Very  moderate  financial 
aid  will  be  given  in  emergencies  and  any 
application  will  be  confidential. 

The  recommendation  was  accepted 
and  the  president  appointed  Miss  Lor- 
ing as  chairman  with  power  to  corn- 
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plete  the  committee,  which  is  now,  m 
addition  to  Miss  Loring,  composed  of 
the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  li- 
brary club  and  the  treasurer,  ex-officio ; 
Miss  E.  P.  Sohier,  Beverly;  Miss  Alice 
A.  Chandler,  Boston  and  Lancaster; 
Miss  May  Ashley,  Greenfield;  Miss 
Ida  F.  Farrar,  Spring^eld  and  Miss  E. 
Louise  Jones,  Boston  and  Waltham. 

Music  and  the  public  library 
The  afternoon  session  opened  with  a 
paper  by  William  Arms  Fisher,  editor 
and  manager  of  the  Oliver  Ditson  Com- 
pany. Mr  Fisher  spoke  of  the  work 
that  he  had  been  able  to  start  and  help 
develop  in  various  Coast  cities  until 
it  is  doing  quite  a  commendable  serv- 
ice. He  also  told  of  the  fine  work  that 
is  done'  in  the  Chicago  public  library 
and  its  extensive  collection,  perhaps 
the  largest  in  the  country,  and  of  that  of 
the  New  York  public  library.  There 
has  been  a  manifest  and  increasing  in- 
terest in  music  in  recent  years  and  the 
place  which  it  is  occupying  in  educa- 
tion. Music  has  a  civic  function  and 
therefore  a  right  to  claim  an  oppor- 
tunity for  service  and  in  this  the  public 
library  must  establish  its  worth.  The 
needs  are  not  fully  met.  Mr  Fisher 
commented  on  the  proposal  of  the  Gen- 
eral federation  of  Women's  clubs,  say- 
ing that  the  library  section  had  adopt- 
ed the  slogan,  "A  music  section  in  ev- 
ery public  library,"  and  particularly  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities.  Mr 
Fisher  distributed  some  attractive  lists 
which  he  himself  had  compiled  under 
the  title  of  Lists  of  music  for  public 
libraries.  Mr  Fisher  closed  by  ex- 
pressing the  belief  that  "it  is  the  func- 
tion of  those  who  inherit  the  Puritan 
and  literary  tradition  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  music  which,  in  coming 
years,  would  be  especially  strong  from 
'new  Americans.' " 

Midway  in  the  presentation  of  Mr 
Fisher's  paper  Margot  Asquith  entered 
the  hall  and  he  gave  way  to  the  visitor, 
who  referred  in  terms  of  unstinted 
praise,  to  the  attractions  of  the  Boston 
public  library  and  its  service.  She  also 
spoke  of  the  appeal  made  by  the  mural 
decorations. 


Prof  John  Patton  Marshall  of  the 
Music  department  of  the  Boston  uni- 
versity, discussed  the  musical  possi- 
bilities of  the  public  library.  He  point- 
ed out  the  things  he  would  like  to  see 
done,  leaving  it  to  the  library  admin- 
istration to  determine  their  advisabil- 
ity. He  justified  the  purchase  of  mu- 
sic and  the  formation  of  collections  of 
music  for  use  in  public  libraries,  and 
thought  that  collections  should  include 
phonograph  records  and  perforated 
rolls,  in  addition  to  printed  music. 
While  reading  about  music  does  not  in 
itself  furnish  a  taste  for  good  music,  it 
is  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  actual 
hearing  of  good  music.  He  advocated 
that  a  free  series  of  lectures,  recitals 
and  concerts,  backed  up  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  music  collection  of  the 
public  library,  would  provide  training 
which  would  lead  to  a  discrimination 
between  good  and  bad  music,  and  en- 
able persons  to  listen  to  music  with  in- 
telligent enjoyment.  He  believed  lec- 
turers and  performers  could  be  found, 
and  thru  the  bulletin  board,  the  com- 
munity could  be  kept  posted  on  im- 
portant musical  events.  The  speaker 
referred  to  the  criticism  that  had  been 
made  of  this  suggestion  because  it 
called  for  great  discrimination  which 
the  average  library  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  exercise. 

Music  for  the  masses  was  discussed 
at  length  and  entertainingly  by  Geof- 
frey O'Hara,  composer  of  the  song, 
"Katy."  Mr  O'Hara  sang  two  songs 
for  which  he  had  written  the  music, 
"Give  a  man  a  horse  he  can  ride,"  by 
James  Thompson,  and  "Little  Bateese," 
by  Drummond.  This  brought  him  into 
friendly  touch  with  his  audience  and 
his  address  was  much  enjoyed.  He 
said,  in  part: 

The  time  is  coming  when  people  will 
demand  songs  in  English  language. 
Out  of  jazz  and  popular  melodies  will 
cojne  a  higher  type  of  music.  The 
school  and  the  library  should  join 
hands  to  hold  the  children  who  go  to 
the  music  stores  and  the  vaudeville 
and  hear  only  jazz.  Children  learn 
good  music  from  victrolas  and  more 
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use  should  be  made  of  these  to  bring 
opera  and  other  good  music  to  the 
minds  of  the  children.  Mr  O'Hara  told 
of  seeing  Indians  in  Arizona,  sitting 
around  a  victrola,  enjoying  the  music 
of  the  great  masters.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  told  of  an  occasion  when  the 
Academy  of  music  in  Philadelphia  was 
practically  vacant  during  a  musical  en- 
tertainment, while  SO  theatres  in  the 
city  were  going  full  blast;  in  another 
community,  of  100,000  people,  SOOO 
were  taking  part  in  a  community  sing 
but  no  similar  opportunity  was  pro- 
vided for  the  other  95,000.  It  is  too 
much  a  fact  that  the  public  is  being 
educated  too  much  by  vaudeville,  and 
to  combat  successfully  the  moving  pic- 
tures and  theatres,  the  best  music  and 
pictures  must  be  accessible  in  the  li- 
braries and  in  the  schools.  However, 
he  did  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that 
music  is  retrograding  and  spoke  of  a 
community  in  Long  Island  where  an 
organizer  had  called  100  persons  to- 
gether when  a  demand  for  jazz  had 
sprung  up.  They  began  by  playing 
jazz  but  within  a  week,  the  organizer 
had  the  group  playing  Beethoven. 
Thousands  of  small  orchestras  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country  and 
to  cultivate  this  interest  In  music  is  a 
problem  to  which  educators  should  ad- 
dress themselves.  Drive  out  the  poor 
and  bad  in  music,  introducing  the 
good.  A  plan  of  constructive  value  is 
to  write  better  songs  and  to  sing  bet- 
ter songs.  "Popular  songs  are  but 
flowers  on  the  tree  of  national  thought, 
and  if  you  want  to  change  the  flowers, 
change  the  nourishment  at  the  roots." 
Librarians  should  use  their  best  ef- 
forts in  leading  people  to  a  taste  for 
better  books  and  music.  In  conclusion, 
Mr  O'Hara  said  we  should  go  where 
people  are  if  we  wish  to  take  them 
where  we  think  they  ought  to  go. 

Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  editor  of  the 
National  Magazine,  advanced  the  idea 
that  in  the  boyish  liking  for  percussion 
could  be  found  the  reason  for  syncopa- 
tion in  music,  a  better  understanding 
of  which  will  lead  to  harmony  and  un- 


derstanding  music.    A   singing   army 
won  the  war. 

The  audience  was  thoroly  delighted 
with  the  day's  program  and  their  satis- 
faction took  the  form  of  a  vote  of 
thanks,  very  heartily  expressed. 

After  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Ven- 
dome,  at  which  nearly  100  were  pres- 
ent, as  many  more  came  in  for  the 
evening  program.  Mr  O'Hara  demon- 
strated the  art  of  composition  until 
the  entrance  of  Mr  Henry  L.  Gideon 
and  Mrs  Marjorie  Patten  Weaver  who, 
in  a  series  of  musical  interpretations, 
sketched  the  development  of  certain 
forces  of  music  from  early  days  to 
modern  times. 

Frank  H.  Whitmore, 
Recorder.* 

Missouri— On  Friday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 17,  the  Columbia  library  club  was 
entertained  at  the  Engineering  library 
by  two  of  its  members,  Mrs  Jane  A. 
Hurty,  and  Miss  Florence  B.  CurriC: 
both  of  the  University  library. 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
which  was  Book  Week  in  Missouri,  the 
hostesses  asked  their  guests  to  repre 
sent  books  of  their  own  choosing. 
When  the  "books"  were  assembled  the 
collection  was  a  challenge  to  library 
folk  and  most  of  the  titles  were  quickly 
guessed. 

"The  brimming  cup"  was  twice 
brimmed,  once  with  a  flaring  paper 
brim  and  again  with  candy.  There 
was  a  mysterious  pair  who  clung  to- 
gether, each  wearing  the  date  Febru- 
ary 16,  1922.  For  a  long  time  they 
withstood  the  most  expert  guessers, 
but  finally  admitted  that  they  were 
"Their  yesterdays." 

The  secrets  of  some  books  were  con- 
nected with  the  names  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. "The  Leopard's  spots" 
were  displayed  in  red  on  the  gown  of 
Miss  Leopard.  One  young  lady  whose 
name  is  Florence  was  decorated  with 
a  large  paper  wind  mill  which  re- 
mained an  enigma  until  someone 
thought  of  "Mill  on  the  Floss."    "Mid- 


♦Condensed  from  the  very  complete  re- 
port by  Mr.  Whitmore. 
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die  March"  was  represented  by  the  in- 
scription "March  IS"  and  also  by  the 
letter  "R"  which  does,  when  one 
thinks  of  it,  occupy  the  exact  middle  of 
March.  "The  red  badge  of  courage" 
was  displayed  in  a  red  badge  whose 
size  and  gorgeousness  were  such  that 
the  courage  lay  in  flaunting  it,  so  said 
the  modest  wearer. 

But  the  greatest  interest  centered  in 
the  lady  who  came  late.  Her  tardy  ar- 
rival was  explained  by  her  extraordi- 
nary appearance.  To  dispose  on  the 
background  of  her  black  satin  gown 
the  five  foot  shelf  of  books  she  had 
chosen  must  have  been  a  work  of  time 
and  thought. 

"Five  little  peppers"  were  festooned 
on  one  shoulder  in  all  their  red  reality. 
"Some  wild  animals  I  have  known" 
and  some  that  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
would  scarcely  have  recognized,  but 
which  are  familiar  to  habitues  of  five 
and  ten  cent  stores,  dangled  at  her  side 
in  peaceful  flock.  "The  Newcomes" 
shown  by  two  combs  asserted  to  be 
new,  "The  Blue  flower,"  "Brass,"  "Lav- 
ender and  old  lace" — in  all  32  books 
were  represented — between  the  cab- 
bage leaf  which  adorned  her  head  in 
memory  of  Mrs  Wiggs,  and  the  pine 
bough  which  trailed  behind  her,  mak- 
ing "The  Trail  of  the  lonesome  pine." 

The  Engineering  library  was  then 
transformed  into  a  theater,  with  floor 
book  cases  for  wings,  and  impromptu 
charades  were  acted  for  such  well 
known  books  as  "House  of  mirth," 
"Old  curiosity  shop,"  "Little  women," 
"Much  ado  about  nothing"  and  "The 
light  that  failed."  It  was  a  very  en- 
joyable evening,  which  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  club  as  an  outstanding 
event  of  Book  Week. 

Pennsylvania- The  February  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  library  club  was 
held  at  the  Historical  society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  the  president  of  the  club, 
Asa  Don  Dickinson,  in  the  chair. 

Hon  H.  L.  Carson,  jurist,  historian 
and  teacher,  and  president  of  the  His- 
torical society  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
speaker  of  tiie  evening.     His  subject 


was  The  treasures  of  the  Historical  so- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania.  He  gave  a  re- 
sume of  the  colonization  and  early  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania,  believing  in  the 
broad  principles  of  government  as  laid 
down  by  William  Penn  and  in  free- 
dom for  all  races  and  creeds.  Helping 
to  visualize  the  tragedies  and  the 
glories  of  those  early  days  and  the  men 
who  made  them  is  the  mission  of  the 
valuable  correspondence,  relics  and 
portraits  in  the  keeping  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania historical  society.  A  fine  col- 
lection of  manuscripts,  comprising 
7000  volumes  and  valued  at  $4,000,- 
000,  includes  numerous  originals  of 
treaties,  documents  and  state  papers 
that  have  no  equal  in  value  in  any 
other  collection  on  American  history. 
Letters  of  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
William  Penn  and  others  who  made 
the  beginning  of  history  in  America, 
are  included.  One  of  the  famous  relics 
of  the  Historical  society  is  the  girdle 
worn  by  Penn  at  the  occasion  upon 
which  he  made  his  famous  treaty  with 
the  Indians,  seen  in  West's  painting  of 
the  event. 

The  President  extended  a  welcome 
to  Dr  Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery 
upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia.  Dr 
Montgomery  is  the  librarian  of  the  His- 
torical society  of  Pennsylvania  and  it 
was  thru  his  invitaton  that  the  club 
held  its  meeting  in  the  Historical  so- 
ciety building.  Dr  Montgomery  replied 
in  a  few  felicitous  words,  expressing 
his  pride  that  he  was  a  Pennsylvanian. 

Coining   meetings 

The  Alabama  library  association  will 
meet  at  Decatur,  Florence,  and  Tus- 
cumbia,  April  10-12. 

The  Florida  library  association  will 
meet  in  Tampa,  April  27-28,  1922. 
Serena   C.  Bailey,  secretary. 

The  American  Library  Institute  will 
hold  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  April 
28,  1922. 

The  Ontario  library  association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Toronto, 
April  17-18. 
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District  meetings 

On  March  2,  a  library  district  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Danville  public  li- 
brary to  which  the  librarians  of  East- 
ern Illinois  and  Western  Indiana  were 
invited.  The  problem  for  discussion 
was  How  to  obtain  the  required  ap- 
propriation to  which  libraries  are  en- 
titled. 

The  morning  session  was  presided 
over  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Price  of  the 
Illinois  library  commission.  The  first 
speaker  was  J.  S.  Cleavinger  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  library  school, 
and  president  of  the  Illinois  library  as- 
sociation who  advised  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  profession  by  means  of 
library  organizations  and  conference, 
reading  professional  literature,  taking 
library  training  and  being  alive  to  op- 
portunities. Mr  Cleavinger's  paper  was 
most  helpful. 

Miss  Northey  of  the  Indiana  library 
commission  spoke  of  the  cooperation  of 
public  libraries  and  schools  stressing 
particularly  the  need  of  intelligent  ef- 
fort in  making  out  reading  lists. 

Wm.  J.  Hamilton  of  the  Indiana 
Commission  presided  at  the  afternoon 
session. 

Illinois  libraries  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  Indiana  in  having  tax  levying 
powers. 

W.  R.  Jewel,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  at  Danville,  gave  an  address 
not  altogether  encouraging  as  to  the 
future  of  library  appropriations  be- 
cause of  the  other  community  needs 
which  stand  first  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  This  matter  rests  largely  in 
the  hands  of  library  boards  to  attract 
and  interest  the  community  in  the  li- 
brary. 

Mrs  E.  C.  Earl  of  Muncie,  Indiana, 
president  of.  the  Indiana  state  library 
commission,  spoke  about  the  oppor- 
tunity and  power  of  reaching  out  and 
helping  the  masses.  She  insisted  that 
politics  should  play  no  part  in  the  work 
of  the  library,  either  on  the  part  ^  of 
the  trustees  or  the  library  workers. 
The  institution  is  free  and  the  libra- 


rians are  in  their  place  to  serve,  not  as 
politicians,  but  as  citizens. 

Good  topics  on  the  program  were 
Library  housekeeping,  School  libra- 
ries and  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  pro- 
fession and  many  others. 

A  spirited  and  enjoyable  talk  was 
that  by  Mrs  J.  L.  Leonard  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  board,  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
on  the  subject  of  Relations  between 
trustees  and  librarians.  Mrs  Leonard's 
experiences  in  both  groups  added  much 
interest  to  her  conclusions. 

Miss  Emma  Felsenthal  of  the  Illi- 
nois library  school,  led  in  an  interest- 
ing discussion  of  "Some  new  books" 
keenly  enjoyed  by  all.  Cytherea,  Erik 
Doom,  and  Ursula  Trent  were  not  con- 
sidered necessary  for  any  library  with 
a  limited  book-  fund,  and  it  was  de- 
cided that  most  public  libraries  fall  into 
this  class. 

Of  the  meeting  at  Jacksonville,  one 
who  was  there  said: 

The  attendance  was  rather  thin  but 
of  good  quality  what  there  was  of  it. 
The  librarian  from  the  School  for  the 
deaf  gave  a  very  good  book  talk,  giving 
interesting  running  comment  on  some 
of  the  newer  books,  (alas,  that  we  hear 
so  little  about  our  stock  in  trade  at 
our  professional  meetings!)  and  the 
New  Method  Bindery  sent  a  represen- 
tative with  a  nice  little  exhibit  who 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  binding. 

I  think  there  should  be  more  pub- 
licity, more  book  talks  such  as  they 
have  been  having  in  the  Lincoln  li- 
brary. Stephen  Graham  gave  a  splen-^ 
did  talk  there  on  Russian  literature^ 
J.  C.  Squire  of  the  London  Mercury 
and  A.  P.  Herbert,  the  novelist,  inter- 
ested a  big  gathering  and  Helen  Nic- 
olay  talked  on  Lincoln's  use  of  words. 
This  was  said  to  be  discriminating  and 
fine.  A  local  ex-actor  very  charmingly 
gave  his  reminiscences  of  the  stage  and 
of  Edwin  Booth,  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  run  on  the  library  for  drama. 

The  librarian  there.  Miss  Wilson,  has 
given  indefatigably  of  her  time  in  pre- 
senting  the   obligation   of   the    public 
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towards  the  library  wherever  there  was 
the  least  occasion,  something  that  li- 
brarians in  other  towns  might  profit  by. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virden  li- 
brary board  was  rather  a  unique  affair 
in  that  the  people  of  the  village  were 
called  in  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
year's  work.  Miss  Wilson  of  Spring- 
field was  asked  to  g^ve  a  talk  on  the 
claim  for  support  of  the  public  library  as 
an  educational  institution. 

"Why  is  it  that  we  must  put  the  soft 
pedal  on  in  approaching  the  Education 
commission  in  regard  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  school  libraries  in  the  state  ed- 
ucational policy  that  is  being  devel- 
oped?" 

The  district  library  meeting  held  at 
Bloomington  was  a  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful aflfair.  Librarians  from  the 
small  towns  round  about  came  in  as 
their  trains  permitted:  Miss  Boyd  as 
representative  of  the  Illinois  library  as- 
sociation came  over  from  Urbana  and 
presented  the  claims  of  the  profession 
and  of  the  association.  Mrs  Evans, 
coming  from  Decatur,  gave  the  meet- 
ing the  benefit  of  her  long  experience 
and  wise  judgment  upon  the  ways  and 
times  of  best  taking  inventory  and  led 
in  the  discussion  upon  lists  of  books 
and  reading  for  children.  Clinton  sent 
the  librarian  and  her  assistant  and  two 
of  the  library  directors  attended  th^  af- 
ternoon session  of  the  meeting.  Miss 
Nell  Thornton  of  Pontiac  who  has  long 
wisely  guided  library  affairs  in  her 
town  said  that  she  owed  the  active  part 
which  she  took  in  the  discussion  to  the 
coflfee  she  had  had  for  breakfast.  We 
recommend  the  brand  what  ever  it  was, 
for  Miss  Thornton's  remarks,  espe- 
cially upon  the  character  of  reading 
done  by  boys  and  young  men  were  en- 
couraging. She  has  watched  several 
sets  of  Pontiac  youths  go  through  the 
very  youthful  days  of  pretty  good  read- 
ing— then  through  a  time  of  wild  ad- 
venture or  no  reading  at  all — with  a 
later  return  to  the  library  for  the  really 
worth  while  things.  The  discussion  of 
new  books  ranged  all  the  way  from  a 
defense  of  the  Sheik  to  a  condemna- 


tion of  Wells'  History,  so  various  are 
our  opinions. 

Librarians  from  the  smaller  towns, 
Delavan,  El  Paso,  Chenoa,  McLean, 
Chatsworth,  Paxton,  and  other  towns 
round  about  talked  over  informally,  in 
the  meeting  the  problems *that  confront 
them  daily.  There  seemed,  an  unusual 
thing,  to  be  a  feeling  among  these  li- 
brarians that  they  were  making  known 
to  the  public  their  resources,  the  chief 
lack  being  the  ability  to  supply  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them.  Literature 
upon  practical  subjects  came  up  in  the 
discussion  and  mention  was  made  of 
the  help  that  may  be  had  from  govern- 
ment publications.  Miss  Stowell  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  upon  Mending  as 
dooe  in  the  Public  library  at  Bloom- 
ington. Practically  all  of  the  suggested 
topics  on  the  list  were  discussed.  Miss 
Price  from  the  Commission  was  pres- 
ent throughout  the  day.  Miss  Webster 
of  Lincoln  was  present  during  the  af- 
ternoon. Visiting  librarians  lunched 
together  at  the  Woman's  Exchange  and 
carried  on  shop  talk  through  the  lunch- 
eon hour.  Trustees  were  in  the  minor- 
ity, those  who  came  in  holding  no  spe- 
cial session  but  adding  their  bit  to  the 
general  discussion. 

Altogether  the  meeting  was  very 
much  worth  while. 

The  North  Eastern  Indiana  district 
library  meeting  was  held  at  Columbia 
City,  February  IS,  1922. 

J.  C.  Sanders,  president  of  the  local 
board  laid  special  emphasis  on  the 
place  the  library  has  in  these  recon- 
struction days.  He  said  that  the  four 
great  factors  for  the  making  of  citizen- 
ship were  the  home,  the  church,  the 
school  and  the  library. 

This  is  the  first  year  for  Allen 
County  to  have  county  service  and 
Miss  Corinne  Metz,  county  librarian, 
brought  forth  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions to  those  looking  forward  to 
county  service. 

"If  I  were  president  of  a  library 
board"  by  Dr  M.  W.  Webster,  gave 
splendid  ideas  as  to  ways  a  president 
may  obtain  the  interest  of  his  board  in 
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making  the  library  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  township  station  work  of  the 
Plymouth  library  is  being  done  by  the 
library  staff,  Miss  Anna  Carson,  libra- 
rian, instead  of  having  local  people  or 
teachers  in  charge.  Good  results  are 
achieved  in  the  service  to  the  town- 
ships. 

In  the  afternoon,  Miss  Miriam  Net- 
ter  of  Warsaw,  showed  that  though  the 
county  seat  may  not  be  a  large  town,  it 
can  be  a  very  active  one,  and  that  the 
opportunities  for  service  by  the  library 
are  many. 

Mrs  J.  E.  Baker,  a  trustee  of  the 
Kendallville  library  told  of  the  commit- 
tees of  her  own  board  and  the  work 
each  one  did  in  aiding  the  librarian  to 
make  the  library  of  greater  service. 

W.  J.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the 
Public  library  commission,  outlined  the 
way  Indiana  public  libraries  can  use 
"Indiana  Library  Week,"  April  23-29, 
as  a  great  opportunity  for  a  general 
publicity  campaign.  The  upbuilding  of 
the  service  is  sure  for  every  library 
which  enters  into  this  week  of  publicity 
along  the  lines  designated  by  Mr  Ham- 
ilton. 

"Publicity"  was  the  subject  of  a  gen- 
eral discussion  and  many  plans  and 
successful  ways  of  advertising  were 
given.  Roll  call  brought  out  many  use- 
ful suggestions  as  librarians  or  trustees 
answered  with  "Some  new  plan  for  the 
library." 

Trustees  and  librarians  representing 
16  libraries  were  present,  a  unique 
feature  being  there  were  more  trustees 
than  librarians. 

Bertram   French, 
Secretary. 


Keepers  of  Libraries 

Those  who  read  many  books  are  like  the 
eaters  of  hashish.  They  live  in  a  dream. 
The  subtle  poison  that  penetrates  their 
brain  renders  them  insensible  to  the  real 
world  and  makes  them  the  prey  of  terrible 
or  delightful  phantoms.  Books  are  the 
opium  of  the  Occident.  They  devour  us. 
A  day  is  coming  on  which  we  shall  all  be 
keepers  of  libraries,  and  that  will  be  the 
end. — Anatoli  France, 


Book  Week  in  Missouri 

Missouri  book  week,  sponsored  by 
the  Missouri  library  association,  was 
observed,  February  12  to  18.  The  oc- 
casion was  taken  advantage  of  to  push 
the  county  library  idea  on  which  a 
number  of  counties  in  the  state  will 
vote  in  April.  The  time  also  included 
Lincoln's  birthday,  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  emphasizing  books. 

An  outline  of  the  plans  for  the  week 
was  distributed  sometime  previous  and 
33  communities  took  more  or  less  ac- 
tive part  in  Book  week.  The  Governor 
issued  a  proclamation,  to  which  the 
newspapers  gave  wide  publicity,  many 
editorials  were  printed,  the  bookstores 
cooperated,  arranging  window  displays 
and  using  their  advertising  space  in  the 
newspapers  to  call  attention  to  Book 
week.  A  St.  Louis  bookstore  offered  a 
prize  of  $25  in  books  for  the  best  list 
of  books  for  a  home  library ;  book  talks 
were  given  in  schools  by  librarians  and 
teachers,  and  the  ministers  in  many 
churches  stressed  the  occasion  in  their 
sermons  of  February  12. 

Many  of  the  libraries  thruout  the 
state  made  remarkable  records  in  pub- 
licity and  extension  during  the  week. 
Thru  all  the  work,  special  emphasis 
was  given  the  need  of  extension  of  li- 
braries in  Missouri.  The  fact  that  89 
counties  had  no  libraries,  brought  out 
the  estimate  that  probably  two  million 
people  were  without  library  facilities, 
and  this  was  presented  from  many 
angles.  The  permanent  value  of  the 
publicity  cannot  yet  be  determined, 
but  there  is  already  new  interest  in  the 
extension  of  better  libraries. 


Of  "The  briary  bush"  a  reviewer 
says:  "Let's  start  a  percolating  li- 
brary. There  is  more  coffee  drunk  and 
mentioned  in  The  briary  bush  than  in 
any  book  we  have  ever  read  except  a 
Chase  and  Sanborn's  catalog."  He 
says  of  Dangerous  ages:  "It  is  the 
short  skirt  of  this  year's  fiction.  Trim, 
young,  revealing,  it  sketches  today  in 
a  manner  fast  and  frank." 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  March  number  of  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  St.  Louis  public  library 
>contains  a  list  of  folk  songs. 

A  second  edition  of  Books  by  Catholic 
authors,  a  classified  and  annotated  list, 
has  been  issued  by  the  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Vermont  public 
library  commission  for  March  contains 
a  list  of  fiction  of  nearly  100  entries,  all 
by  Vermonters,  or  novels  whose  set- 
tings are  laid  in  Vermont. 

The  Public  library  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  issued  a  list  of  books  on  printing 
and  allied  industries;  chemistry;  the 
Far  East  from  nearly  100  different  an- 
gles, and  a  most  interesting  book  of  de- 
scription and  travel  in  Tibet.  The  lat- 
ter is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  il- 
luminating pictures. 

The  monthly  Bulletin  of  the  St.  Louis 
public  library  for  February  has  a  most 
interesting  picture  on  its  title  page,  en- 
titled "Uncle  Sam  as  a  library  messen- 
ger." The  St.  Louis  public  library,  in 
answer  to  telephone  requests,  send's 
books  by  parcel  post,  the  only  require- 
ment being  a  small  sum  deposited  to 
cover  postage. 

•  The  annual  Suggested  Book  List  for 
Small  Libraries  has  been  issued  by  the 
Massachusetts  library  club  which  or- 
ganization compiles  the  list.  The  club 
hiakes  the  selection  from  books  of  1921 
which  the  Springfield  Republican  is 
good  enough  to  print  for  them  in  its 
columns  and  from  which  this  reprint  is 
made. 

A  most  attractive  write-up  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Hope  street  high 
school  library  of  Providence,  R.  L,  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Journal  of  that 
city,  February  19.  The  article  is  il- 
lustrated and  the  ideas  and  methods  in 
the  work  as  set  out  by  Miss  Stella 
Whitaker,  librarian,  make  it  very  real 
and  inspiring. 

The  Indianapolis  public  library,  in 
pursuance  of  its  plan  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  things  of  current  interest 


•in  the  city,  prepared,  for  a  recent  per- 
formance of  the  Little  Theatre,  a  list 
of  books  on  the  drama  and  on  play  pro- 
duction. The  Little  Theatre  society 
had  the  list  printed  and  distributed 
with  the  programs  at  its  performance 
of  Beyond  the  horizon. 

The  Public  library  of  Kansas  City 
had  a  wonderful  write-up  in  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  of  Simday,  February  5. 
Very  eflFective  pictures  and  an  expo- 
sition of  the  various  departments  of  the 
library,  with  its  preparedness  to  be  of 
assistance  to  any  and  every  citizen  who 
wanted  help  that  can  be  obtained  from 
the  printed  page,  added  to  the  interest 
of  the  story.  One  would  expect  an  in- 
creased interest  in  and  support  of  the 
library  from  the  presentation. 

The  March  issue  of  the  International 
Labor  Review,  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  special  articles  of  unusual  inter- 
est. Among  these  are :  The  president's 
conference  on  unemployment  in  the 
United  States,  by  W.  L.  Chenery;  In- 
dustrial arbitration  in  Queensland,  by 
Thos.  W.  McCawley;  The  Works 
Councils  act  in  Austria,  by  Prof  Em- 
manuel Adler ;  The  work  of  the  Geneva 
conference,  by  Leon  Jouhaux;  The  in- 
ternational labor  conferences,  by  J.  S. 
Edstrom,  and  The  progress  of  the  la- 
bor movement  in  Japan.  Other  features 
are  Production  and  prices  and  Govern- 
ment reports  on  industrial  matters. 

The  February  number  of  the  Rotarian 
contains  a  very  interesting  article  by 
George  Hibbard,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Grosvenor  library  at  Buflfalo,  New 
York,  on  "A  neglected  business  asset." 
Mr  Hibbard  points  out  in  his  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  well  written 
article  what  business  men  and  other 
groups  of  men  lose  by  not  being  active, 
intelligent  users  of  the  public  libraries 
of  their  communities.  He  thinks  it  is 
a  losing  game  when  men  or  groups  of 
men  spend  time  and  energy  in  trying  to 
find  out  how  to  make  good  in  their 
business,  day  after  day  and  sometimes 
weeks  or  months,  when  a  short  time 
spent  amidst  the  printed  matter  of  ex- 
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perts  on  a  subject,  comprehensive, 
broad  and  down-to-date,  is  lying  at  his 
hand  in  the  public  library,  waiting  for 
him  to  use  it. 

An  interesting  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States  Naval  Insti- 
tute Proceedings  for  January,  1922,  un- 
der the  title,  Our  rich  but  neglected  old 
naval  historical  literature,  was  pre- 
pared by  Louis  N.  Feipel,  in  charge  of 
publications,  Brooklyn  public  library. 
Mr  Feipel  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  histories  of  the  navy 
are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  ac- 
counts of  events  during  the  wars ;  that 
there  is  a  great  mass  of  naval  histor- 
ical literature  which  should  be  "mar- 
shalled in  logical  order  and  properly 
codified."  The  period  from  1815  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  is 
termed  the  era  of  the  old  navy,  but  the 
writer  thinks  it  deserves  to  be  styled 
the  "golden  age  of  the  U.  S.  navy,"  as 
its  literature  is  rich  in  scope  and  vari- 
ety, an  enriching  contribution  of  some- 
thing like  300  separate  items.  There 
is  not  a  single  complete  collection  of 
source  material  in  any  one  place. 

The  article  is  most  engaging  and  cre- 
ates a  desire  that  some  one  will  under- 
take to  show  that  this  "rich  but  ne- 
glected field  of  American  literature  is 
worthy  of  being  tilled  to  the  utmost." 


Book  Notes 


"Inspiring  golf"  was  written  primar- 
ily, it  is  said  by  the  author  R.  P. 
Townshend,  for  the  use  of  those  af- 
flicted with  acedia.  However,  the 
sprightly  style  of  the  little  volume  of 
64  pages  makes  it  interesting  to  the 
reader  who  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
golf. 

An  interesting  little  play,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  written  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  McDowell  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Settlement,  is  entitled  A 
woman's  jury  on  a  woman's  case.  This 
is  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
woman  in  industry,  showing  the  ef- 
fect     of      automatic      machinery     on 


woman's  work  with  its  innumerable  proc- 
esses. 

"What's  what  in  the  labor  movement" 
is  a  popular  dictionary  of  labor  aflfairs 
and  labor  terminology,  culled  and 
adapted  from  absolutely  impartial 
authorities.  It  contains  578  pages  of 
definitions  of  terms  and  terminology  in 
more  or  less  common  use  in  the  labor 
movement  and  in  circles  where  the  la- 
bor movement  is  discussed. 

"The  guiding  light"  is  a  short  play 
written  by  Anne  Marjorie  Day,  pub- 
lished by  the  Gorham  Press,  Boston, 
1921.  It  is  a  Pilgrim  tercentenary 
pageant  play  in  four  episodes.  The 
subject  is  worthy,  the  dialogue  is  good 
and  the  content  is  educational.  Man- 
ner and  manners,  thought  and  speech, 
customs  and  costumes  of  the  Pilgrims 
are  portrayed  interestingly  and  ade- 
quately for  any  sort  of  presentation. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  company  has  is- 
sued what  is  called  a  "Style  book,"  a 
compilation  of  rules  covering  styles 
used  in  setting  the  publications  of  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  company.  It  is  put  up 
in  clear,  concise  "style,"  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  based  the  best  prac- 
tices. There  is  little  departure  from 
library  school  rules.  The  topics  given 
special  attention  are  abbreviations,  alpha- 
betizing, setting  indentations,  etc.,  type 
and  title  with  discussion  of  many  others. 
An  index  planned  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  to  alphabetizing,  capitalization, 
spelling,  etc.  gives  much  additional 
value  to  the  "Style  book." 

Miss  Grace  Blanchard,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  has  a  book  which  her  pub- 
lishers call  a  novel,  but  Miss  Blanchard 
says,  "Discount  that;  it  is  only  a  little 
summer  story."  However  one  may  re- 
gard these  diflferent  positions,  after 
reading  the  book,  since  it  is  a  work  of 
Miss  Blanchard,  one  is  very  much  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  publishers. 
"For  sparkling  charm  of  conversation 
and  piquancy  of  description,  this  unus- 
ual and  refreshing  novel,  just  suited 
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for  summer  reading  and  good  for  any 
other  time,  will  not  soon  find  its 
equal." 

Two  very  useful  because  helpful  little 
books  for  small,  moderate  sized  libra- 
ries have  just  been  issued  bv  the  West- 
minster Press  of  Philadelpnia. 

One,  "The  study  of  the  little  child  for 
teachers  and  beginners,"  and  the  other, 
"The  children's  division  of  the  little 
Sunday  school,"  carry  very  practical 
and  definite  instruction  and  informa- 
tion to  Sunday  school  teachers  of  little 
children.  Anyone  who  has  had  any  ex- 
perience in  or  observation  of  the  pri- 
mary Sunday  schools  will  commend 
these  books  to  that  class  of  teachers 
who  perhaps  are  the  least  prepared  for 
the  work  they  undertake  of  any  other 
group  of  persons. 

The  first  book  is  by  Mary  Theodora 
Whitley  and  the  other  by  Maude  Jun- 
kin  Baldwin.  In  truth,  these  little  vol- 
umes will  be  valuable  to  anyone  deal- 
ing with  children  in  their  years  of 
dawning  intelligence. 

"The  magic  and  science  of  jewels  and 
stones"  by  Isidore  Kozoninsky  is  a  ref- 
erence book  at  once  full  of  information 
and  interest.  It  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, many  of  the  illustrations  be- 
ing in  color.  The  material  has  been 
gathered  from  collections  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  world's  most  famous  col- 
lectors and  possessors  of  precious 
gems. 

The  subject  is  treated  historically 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 
Legends,  myths  and  history  dealing 
with  stones  from  the  ephod  of  the 
High  Priest  down  thru  history,  their 
religious  significance,  heraldry,  magic 
and  natural  science  are  given  most  in- 
terestingly. 

The  contents  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically so  that  it  is  easy  to  find  ma- 
terial, tho  the  book  is  not  indexed. 

The  title  of  the  book.  The  magic  and 
science  of  jewels  and  stones,  covers  ex- 
plicitly this  interesting  account,  and 
presents  in  attractive  literary  form  the 
ideas  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  precious  gems. 


The  soul  of  an  immigrant,  by  Constantine 
M.  Panunzio.* 

Written  in  excellent  English  with- 
out the  irritating  egotism  displayed  by 
many  such  books,  "The  soul  of  an  im- 
migrant" is  an  outstanding  work.  With 
no  gashing  sentiment  nor  carping  criti- 
cism, but  with  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
fairness,  Constantine  Panunzio,  who 
although  American  in  habit,  thought, 
and  citizenship,  is  still  looked  upon  as 
a  foreigner  by  many  of  his  neighbors, 
so  straightforwardly  sets  forth  the  strug- 
gles ahead  that  one  wonders  that  any 
soul  is  left  to  survive  or  that  the  goal 
is  ever  reached. 

Stranded  in  Boston  at  the  age  of  19, 
the  eflfort  to  find  work  to  earn  his  pas- 
sage back  to  Italy  began.  The  victim 
of  employment  agencies,  of  the  pad- 
ronne,  trusted  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  friend  and  not  known  for 
the  employer  of  construction  gangs 
which  he  was,  this  man  of  an  Italian 
family  of  education,  breeding  and  high 
traditions  could  not  stand  the  humilia- 
tion he  met  with  as  a  member  of  the 
"peek  and  shuvel  gang"  and  so  he  re- 
ceived no  pay  for  the  work  done. 

We  see  clearly  how  these  bosses  use 
the  foreigner,  finding  them  profitable, 
because  so  many  leave  without  pay, 
why  the  foreigners  return  disappointed 
and  disillusioned  to  their  own  country. 
Their  use  and  exploitation  by  employ- 
ment agencies,  farmers,  illicit  liquor 
runners  who  by  their  treatment  of  them 
frequently  force  them  to  leave  without 
pay,  all  to  the  profit  of  the  employer, 
are  clearly  set  forth. 

Desperately  hard  proves  the  effort  to 
learn  English  as  it  should  be  spoken 
among  the  class  of  people  with  whom 
the  immigrant  is  thrown. 

Finally  the  desire  for  a  college  edu- 
cation is  achieved,  success  is  won  and 
the  return  to  Italy  is  at  last  realized, 
after  fifteen  years.     As  a  member  of 

*This  book  should  be  read  by  all  of  those 
who  as  Americanization  workers,  librarians, 
or  social  workers  are  trying  to  help  the  im- 
migrant, for  it  shows  us,  as  no  other  book 
does,  wherein  we  who  are  Americans  of  long 
standing  are  at  fault  and  why. 
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the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  commission  to  Italy 
the  author  carries  the  first  American 
flag  to  the  Italian  army.  In  realizing 
how  much  American  he  has  become  in 
spite  of  humiliations  and  difficulties,  he 
shows  unconsciously  but  none  the  less 
strongly  how  much  friendship,  proper 
housing,  an  attitude  of  appreciation  for 
what  these  foreign  peoples  have  to  of- 
fer us  in  the  way  of  music,  art  and  folk- 
lore or  whatever  it  be,  can  and  will  do 
to  save  the  souls  of  these  people  from 
foreign  lands  and  to  make  fine  desir- 
able citizens  of  them. 

In  reading  "The  heel  of  Achilles"  it 
is  interesting  to  contrast  the  character 
of  the  heroine  with  that  of  the  hero  in 
"If  winter  comes."  Each  author  with 
much  cleverness  pictures  the  gradual 
development  of  a  certain  trait  of  char- 
acter on  which  hinges  the  whole  story 
in  both  cases.  But  two  characters  more 
exactly  unlike  would  be  hard  to  find  in 
recent  English  fiction.  Mark  Sabre's 
seeming  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  can  always  see  the  other  person's 
point  of  view.  Lydia  Raymond's  seem- 
ing success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
has  but  one  point  of  view  and  that  is 
her  own.  But  in  the  end  Mark's  seem- 
ing failure  becomes  his  success  and 
Lydia's  seeming  success  becomes  her 
failure. 

"The  heel  of  Achilles"  is  the  biogra- 
phy of  an  intelligent,  unemotional,  self- 
centered  woman  who  has  never  allowed 
kinship,  friendship,  or  love  to  come  be- 
tween her  and  success.  Edmee  De  la 
Pasture  introduces  Lydia  at  the  age  of 
12,  reflecting  with  immense  satisfac- 
tion on  the  fact  that  she  is  an  orphan 
and  so  the  center  of  attraction  and  in- 
terest among  her  relatives.  Step  by 
step,  the  author  shows  how  this  love 
of  the  lime-light  grows  on  Lydia. 

In  her  youth  no  one  but  her  keen 
sighted  old  grandparent  seems  to  real- 
ize the  direction  in  which  Lydia  is 
tending.  Her  cleverness  amuses  him 
at  first  and  the  bits  of  worldly  wisdom 
he  early  instills  in  her  mind  prove  no 
small  factor  in  her  success.  Thus 
grandpapa:  "That's  a  bad  habit,  Lyd- 
die,  me  dear.     Don't  refer  everything 


back  to  yourself.  It  bores  people.  Do 
it  in  your  own  mind,  no  doubt  you 
won't  be  able  to  help  it — ^but  not  out 
loud  .  .  .  Always  let  the  dther 
people  talk  about  themselves.*'  Or,  on 
another  occasion,  "in  a  voice  that  con- 
trived to  be  terrible,  altho  it  was  so 
small  and  high  pitched :  'Don't  talk  non- 
sense! There's  no  such  thing  as  can't. 
Just  you  take  hold  of  that  and  don't 
you  ever  forget  it.' "  But  as  Lydia 
grows  older  and  mounts  from  one  suc- 
cess to  another,  cynical  old  grandpapa 
seems  to  lose  interest  in  his  too  apt  pu- 
pil. Instead  of  joining  in  the  general 
praise,  when  she  seeks  to  interest  him 
in  an  account  of  some  of  her  activities 
he  replies  coldly:  "I  can  quite  believe 
you  helped  your  friends  in  their  parish, 
my  dear,  until  they  hadn't  a  leg  to 
stand  upon  between  them."  Lydia,  in- 
dignation in  her  voice,  unwisely  in- 
quires what  her  grandparent  means, 
and  receives  this  prophetic  reply: 
"You're  a  situation-snatcher,  Lyddie. 
That's  what  you  are.  You  always  were, 
even  as  a  little  child.  Whatever  the 
situation  may  be,  or  whom  it  may  be- 
long to,  you'll  always  manage  to  snatch 
the  best  of  it  for  yourself." 

And  so,  years  after  in  her  successful, 
lonely,  unloved  middle-age,  this  phrase 
of  cynical  old  grandpapa's  comes  back 
to  taunt  her.  In  her  hour  of  suflFering 
she  sees  in  a  flash  of  self-revelation 
that  the  one  flaw  in  her  armor  of  suc- 
cess is  her  lack  of  real  sympathy  which 
prevents  her  ever  seeing  the  other  per- 
son's point  of  view.  But  this  momen- 
tary spiritual  insight  comes  too  late  to 
overcome  the  barrier  that  has  grown 
up  between  her  and  her  daughter,  the 
only  person  she  has  ever  really  loved. 
And  so,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  she 
remains  a — "situation-snatcher."  (De 
la  Pasture,  Edmee,  Heel  of  Achilles.) 


A  cursory  survey  of  the  library  re- 
sources of  the  metropolitan  district  of 
the  city  of  Boston  made  by  G.  W.  Lee 
seems  to  show  a  wealth  of  2,000,000 
books  in  the  42  public  libraries. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  influence  of 
a  good  book,  such  a  number  of  them 
gives  reason  for  great  hope. 
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Library  School 
Carnegie  library,  Atlanta 

An  interesting  event  in  the  Library 
School  work  recently  was  the  giving  of 
an  intelligence  test.  The  Otis  group  in- 
telligence scale — advanced  examination 
was  chosen  and  the  test  was  conducted 
by  H.  H.  Bixler,  an  expert  in  mental 
testing  employed  by  the  Atlanta  pub- 
lic schools.  Possibly  the  greatest  value 
of  the  test  was  that  it  gave  another  es- 
timate of  the  ability  of  each  student  by 
which  the  faculty  could  check  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  estimate.  The  criticism 
most  frequently  heard  of  such  tests  is 
that  they  eliminate  the  elements  of 
character  and  determination  which  are 
the  determining  factor  in  success. 
However,  the  comparison  of  the  result 
of  this  test  that  eliminates  personality 
and  character,  with  the  record  made  in 
class  recitations,  examinations  and 
practice  work  isolates  these  very  ele- 
ments and  gives  a  much  more  accurate 
estimate  of  what  to  expect  in  the  stu- 
dent's professional  career. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  a 
test  be  given  by  library  schools  in- 
stead of  entrance  examinations.  We 
would  not  consider  the  intelligence  test 
an  adequate  substitute  for  an  examina- 
tion that  shows  what  knowledge  the 
applicant  has  acquired,  but  such  a  test 
would  be  very  helpful  in  connection 
with  the  information  examination.  For 
our  school,  the  difficulty  would  be  in 
giving  such  an  examination  to  those 
applicants  who  find  it  impossible  to 
come  to  Atlanta. 

Another  very  interesting  experience 
the  Library  school  students  had  was 
when  the  students  of  the  Atlanta  nor- 
mal school  came  to  the  library  to  fol- 
low up  a  course  of  lectures  given  them 
by  the  library  school  faculty  on  the  use 
of  the  library.  The  normal  class  was 
divided  out  among  the  students  of  the 
library  school  and  an  assignment  of 
work  with  the  catalog,  the  Reader's 
Guide,  Granger's  Index  and  other  ref- 
erence books  was  carried  out  under 
their  supervision. 

On  December  19,  Miss  Isabel 
Stevens,  '13,  took  charge  of  the  library 


of  the  Insurance  Library  Association 
of  Atlanta.  The  library  is  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  but  has  already  suffi- 
cient backing  to  insure  its  success. 
Book  lists  are  being  prepared  and  mag- 
azine subscriptions  placed  that  will 
make  it  the  best  equipped ,  special  li- 
brary in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Mrs  Marie  F.  Kilburn,  '17,  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Talladega,  Alabama,  to  be- 
come librarian  at  Winston  Salem, 
North  Carolina.  This  library  has  re- 
ceived funds  with  which  to  extend  its 
service  to  the  county  and  book  delivery 
by  automobile  will  be  undertaken  as 
soon  as  plans  can  be  perfected. 

On  February  28,  the  school  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Miss  Lucy  E. 
Fay,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  stopped  over  for  a  day  in 
Atlanta  on  her  return  trip  from  a  two 
months'  vacation  in  Florida.  Miss  Fay 
talked  for  an  hour  on  the  administra- 
tion of  a  college  library,  covering  the 
special  features  of  its  building,  the  bud- 
get, book  selection  and  duplication,  cat- 
aloging and  classification,  circulation 
work,  reference  work,  the  staflf,  and  the 
problem  of  instruction  of  students  in 
the  use  of  libraries.  This  particular 
problem  she  hopes  to  work  out  in  the 
University  of  Tennessee  by  having  it 
taken  over  by  the  English  department, 
profiting  in  the  arrangement  by  the 
fact  that  under  a  regular  department 
the  course  will  be  given  time  in  the 
student's  schedule  as  well  as  being 
given  credit  as  a  regular  English 
course. 

During  the  week  of  March  20 
through  the  25th,  Miss  Gertrude  Stiles 
of  the  Cleveland  public  library  will 
give  her  regular  course  of  instruction 
in  book  binding  and  mending.  Until 
last  winter  when  her  work  in  Cleveland 
would  not  permit  of  even  a  brief  leave 
of  absence,  Miss  Stiles  had  come  each 
year  for  a  number  of  years  to  Atlanta 
for  these  lectures.  It  is  with  real  pleasure 
that  the  school  announces  Miss  Stiles' 
return  this  year. 

Susie  Lee   Crumley, 
Principal. 
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Carnegie  library  school,  Pittsburgh 

Students  are  having  an  opportunity 
to  hear  a  number  of  unusually  interest- 
ing lectures  given  by  specialists  in 
School-library  work.  William  F.  Ken- 
nedy, assistant-professor,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  is  giving  two  lectures  on 
"Modern  tendencies  in  education."  Mr 
Orton  Lowe,  director  of  English,  de- 
partment of  public  instruction,  Harris- 
burg,  told  of  the  needs  of  county 
schools  throughout  the  state  and  urged 
that  further  efforts  be  made  to  extend 
library  service  to  isolated  communities. 
Miss  Mary  True,  supervisor  of  Ex- 
tension department,  Public  library, 
Erie,  gave  two  lectures  on  Cooperation 
of  library  and  schools  as  developed  at 
Erie  and  What  a  library  means  to  one 
small  town.  Miss  Martha  C.  Pritchard, 
supervising  instructor  in  charge  of 
school  libraries,  Detroit  Teachers'  col- 
lege, will  speak  to  the  school  on  Li- 
brary and  the  school  in  present  day  ed- 
ucation, and  outline  of  work  done  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  Detroit.  Miss 
Adeline  B.  Zachert,  director  of  School 
libraries,  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg,  will  give  an  account 
of  the  work  which  she  is  doing  in 
Pennsylvania. 

On  February  28,  the  school  had  the 
unexpected  pleasure  of  hearing  Wil- 
liam Heyliger,  author  of  several  books 
for  boys,  discuss  the  writing  of  books 
and  the  qualities  essential  in  literature 
for  young  people. 

Mrs  Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library,  gave  three 
delightful  and  valuable  lectures  on 
March  10  and  11.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed were  Fundamental  considera- 
tions in  work  with  the  foreign  born. 
The  Slav,  The  library  and  the  for- 
eign born. 

Edith  A.  Kurth,  '17,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  Elementary  School  librarian,  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio. 

Enid  McPherson  Boli,  *16,  has  been  ap- 
pointed branch  librarian  of  the  Wylie  Ave- 
nue branch,  Carnegie  library. 

Helen  K.  Carson,  dipldma  *18,  is  acting 
chief  of  the  Schools  department  of  the  Tu- 
lare County  free  library,  Visalia,  California. 

Mrs  Joseph  M.  Orbin  (Ruth  McClintic), 


'17,  has  taken  charge  of  the  library  work  in 
Edgeworth,  Pennsylvania. 

Nina   C.   Rrotherton, 
Principal. 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Recent  visitors  to  the  school  have 
been  Christabel  Pankhurst  of  London 
and  Mary  Hyde.  Miss  Hyde's  lecture 
was  the  climax  of  the  course  in  subject 
headings.  Special  lectures  in  the  bib- 
liography course  were  given  by  Clif- 
ford B.  Clapp  and  Leslie  H.  Bliss  of 
the  Huntington  library  who  spoke  on 
Bibliographical  aids  and  Buying  rare 
books  from  auction  catalogs. 

The  usual  lectures  on  the  60(ys  and 
library  work  with  business  men  are 
supplemented  by  a  lecture  on  Refer- 
ence work  in  business  libraries  by 
Louise  Krause  and  talks  on  Business 
books  and  Business  digests  by  Ralph 
Power.  Students  who  elect  this  course 
are  given  special  practice  in  indexing. 

An  interesting  project  in  the  classi- 
fication course  is  the  expansion  of  the 
Decimal  classification  for  material  re- 
lating to  fish.  This  IS  to  be  used  in  the 
library  of  the  State  Fish  and  Game 
commission  of  which  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  is  librarian. 

Reba  Dwight,  *20,  has  been  appointed 
to  a  temporary  position  in  the  children's 
room  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii  in  Hono- 
lulu. After  June  1,  she  will  be  children's 
librarian  for  the  county  of  Hawaii,  with 
headquarters  at  Hilo. 

Marion  Horton, 
Principal. 

New  York  public  library 

The  senior  course  in  Book  selection 
has  included  to  date  lectures  by  Mr 
Henry  W.  Kent,  secretary  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan museum  of  art;  by  Dr  John 
Erskine,  professor  of  English  at  Col- 
umbia university;  and  by  Mr  Rollo 
Ogden,  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times;  and  in  addition  to  this  a 
number  of  round  tables.  Senior  stu- 
dents also  have  heard  a  series  of  talks 
on  the  bibliography  of  European  and 
American  history  by  Dr  Dixon  R.  Fox, 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  Col- 
umbia university;  a  series  on  reference 
material  relating  to  engineering  by 
Miss   Enid   M.   Hawkins,   librarian   of 
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Stevens  institute  of  technology;  and  a 
series  on  economic  material  and  gov- 
ernment publications  by  Miss  Eunice 
Miller,  first  assistant  in  the  Economics 
division  of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary. Frederick  W.  Jenkins,  librarian 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  is  con- 
ducting an  entire  course  on  the  library 
and  the  community. 

The  junior  students  returned  for  the 
resumption  of  instruction  after  their 
four  weeks  of  field  work  on  March  6. 
The  program  for  March  includes  Pro- 
fessor Root's  series  of  six  lectures  on 
the  history  of  the  printed  book  and 
John  A.  Lowe's  series  of  two  lectures 
on  library  legislation. 

Two  lectures  of  general  interest,  de- 
signed for  both  classes,  were  held  on 
Monday,  March  13.  Mr  H.  L.  Koop- 
man,  librarian  of  Brown  university, 
spoke  upon  the  topic  "Making  the  vol- 
ume do  honor  to  its  contents :  a  study 
in  book  design."  Dr  Alfred  Oilman, 
president  of  Boone  university,  Wu- 
chang, China,  addressed  the  school,  tell- 
ing of  the  work  of  Boone  university 
and  particularly  of  its  library.  Mr  Seng 
and  Mr  Hu,  two  young  men  who  are 
graduates  both  of  Boone  university  and 
of  the  Library  school  are  engaged  in 
helping  to  develop  the  work  of  Boone 
University  library,  particularly  on  the 
extension  side.  Dr  Oilman  brought  an 
interesting  report  of  their  activities. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  alumni  and 
in  recognition  of  her  eleven  years  of 
teaching  at  the  school.  Miss  SutliflF  is 
to  spend  the  coming  summer  in  a  Eur- 
opean trip,  returning  to  her  post  in  the 
fall. 

Ernest  J.   Reece, 
Principal. 
Pratt  institute 

The  out-of-town  lecturers  this  term 
have  included  Mr  J.  I.  Wyer  of  the 
New  York  state  library,  Mr  W.  O.  Car- 
son of  Toronto,  Miss  May  Massee  of 
the  Booklist,  Chicago,  Miss  Edna  B. 
Pratt,  librarian  of  the  Passaic  public  li- 
brary, Dr  A;  S:  Root,  president  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  and  Mr  Andrew  Keogh  of  Yale 
imivera^. 

We  have  drawn  on  New  York  for  the 
following  lecturers : — Miss  Esther  John- 


ston of  the  Seward  Park  branch  of  the 
New  York  public  library,.  Miss  Isadore 
G.  Mudge  of  Columbia,  Miss  Rebecca 
Rankin  of  the  Municipal  reference  li- 
brary. Miss  Lenore  A.  Tafel,  librarian 
of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Company, 
Miss  Elsie  L.  Baechtold  of  the  Irving 
National  Bank,  Miss  Mary  Parker  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Hall  of  the  Girls'  high-school,  Brooklyn, 
gave  her  annual  talk  on  High-school  li- 
braries on  February  28. 

A  trip  to  New  England  is  being 
planned  for  March  24  to  April  1. 

The  course  in  book  selection  this  term 
has  centered  around  a  real  problem, — 
the  selection  of  300  books  to  be  pre- 
sented to  a  village  in  Minnesota  having 
at  present  only  a  small  school  library.  It 
would  have  been  easier  if  we  could  have 
known  the  contents  of  the  latter,  but 
since  we  did  not,  it  has  made  practically 
a  double  problem,  as  we  have  avoided 
those  titles  that,  of  course,  are  in  every 
school  library  as  well  as  selecting  those 
that  pcobably  are  not  found  there. 

Josephine   Adams   Rathbone, 
Vice-director. 
Riverside,  CaL 

The  present  winter  session  of  the 
Riverside  library  service  school  is 
proving  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
its  history.  Among  the  34  students  in 
attendance,  are  a  number  of  college 
graduates.  The  resident  faculty  has 
been  reinforced,  as  is  the  policy  of  the 
school,  by  special  instructors  of  known 
ability  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Mrs  Theodora  R.  Brewitt  of  the 
Long  Beach  public  library,  Mary  E. 
Hyde,  formerly  of  the  New  York  State 
library  school,  Louise  B.  Krause,  li- 
brarian of  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, and  Zulema  Kostomlatsky,  for- 
merly of  the  Portland  (Oregon)  library 
association,  all  of  whom  are  teaching 
this  winter,  were  in  attendance  at  the 
opening  reception  of  the  new  building. 

Miss  Lillian  L.  Dickson  is  acting  li- 
brarian and  the  library  board  consists 
of  President  C.  L.  McFarland,  Secre- 
tary H.  B.  Chase,  Raymond  Best, 
George  A.  Sarau  and  Dr  Louise  Har- 
vey Clarke. 
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Simmons  college 

A  group  of  seniors  and  one-year  stu- 
dents visited  the  libraries  of  Worces- 
ter, February  16. 

As  an  innovation,  another  group 
from  these  classes  went  to  Springfield, 
spending  two  days  visiting  the  li- 
braries in  that  section.  After  visiting 
the  Springfield  public  library  and  the 
bindery  of  the  H.  R.  Huntting  Com- 
pany, the  group  went  to  Northampton 
to  visit  the  Forbes  library  and  the 
Smith  College  library.  At  Amherst, 
the  Converse  Memorial  library  of  Am- 
herst college,  the  old  Town  library  and 
the  attractive  rooms  of  the  new  Jones  li- 
brary were  enjoyed.  A  delightful  trolley 
ride  over  the  Mt.  Holyoke  range  brought 
the  group  to  South  Hadley,  where  the 
visit  ended  with  the  inspection  of  the 
Mt.  Holyoke  College  library. 

Mr  C.  F.  D.  Belden  gave  an  illumi- 
nating talk  on  the  work  of  the  Boston 
public  library  on  February  23.  The 
following  week  the  students  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  Boston  public 
library.  They  met  in  the  beautiful 
Renaissance  room  of  the  trustees, 
where  Mr  Belden  welcomed  them.  The 
class  was  then  divided  into  groups  for 
seeing  the  library.  Later  in  the  after- 
noon, the  groups  were  brought  to- 
gether in  the  staff  room,  where  tea  was 
served,  and  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  meet  members  of  the  library  staff. 

The  final  examinations  for  the  sec- 
ond term  were  held  the  week  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  after  which  the  seniors  and  one- 
year  students  left  the  college  for  two 
weeks  of  practice  work  in  outside  li- 
braries. The  school  is  extremely  grate- 
ful to  these  libraries  which  have  coop- 
erated so  generously  to  make  this 
period  an  interesting  and  profitable 
one  for  the  students. 

The  assignments  were : 

Brookline  public  library,  Alice  Stevens; 
Brooklyn  public  library,  Elizabeth  Graves, 
Mildred  Sandoe;  John  Hay  library  of 
Brown  university,  Maude  Avery,  Mariam 
Craddock;  East  Orange  public  library, 
Hope  Mathewson;  Library  of  Congress, 
Emily  Hollov»rell;  Maiden  public  library, 
Grace  Orr;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Helen  Robbins,  Dorothy  Wil- 


liams; Newton  public  library,  Margaret 
Durand;  New  York  pt^lic  library,  Mary 
Logan,  Margaret  Taylor;  Providence  public 
library,  Helen  Cowles;  Library  Association 
of  Springfield,  Martha  Barrow,  Aline  Col- 
ton;  Somerville  public  library,  Margaret 
Motschman,  Ruth  Hutchins;  Social  Service 
library,  Boston,  Phebe  Romig;  Stone  & 
Webster,  Boston,  Mrs.  Ruth  Lane;  Wal- 
tham  public  library,  Helen  Robinson,  Dor- 
othy Rowden;  Worcester  public  library, 
Jessie  Harris,  Mary  Murphy;  Wellesley 
College  library,  Elinor  Taylor;  Carnegie 
library  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mary  Mc- 
Anarney,  Ruth  Proctor;  Yale  University 
library,   Dorothy  Bridgwater. 

Two  elective  courses  for  upper  class 
students  are  to  be  given  during  the 
third  term;  one  in  high  school  libra- 
ries, and  one  in  special  libraries,  both 
under  Miss  Donnelly's  direction. 

Miss  Donnelly  spent  three  weeks  of 
February  in  Washington,  where,  be- 
sides her  study  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, she  reports  a  delightful  social 
time.  She  is  now  in  New  York  City, 
but  will  return  to  the  college  for  the 
beginning  of  the  third  term  on  March 
27,  when  she  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  staff  and  the  school. 

The  needs  of  persons  interested  in 
school  libraries  or  in  business  libraries 
will  be  in  the  two  programs  offered  in 
the  summer  session  at  Simmons  col- 
lege, July  6- August  IS. 

Each  program  begins  with  a  basic 
course  on  the  fundamental  principles 
and  processes  of  library  work  (Miss 
Donnelly  and  Miss  Blunt),  which  pro- 
ceeds to  a  course  dealing  specifically 
with  the  problems  of  the  School  library 
(Miss  Lovis,  librarian  of  the  Hutchins 
intermediate  school  in  Detroit)  or 
those  of  the  Business  library  (Miss 
Donnelly). 

The  basic  course  is  open  to  any  ap- 
plicant, man  or  woman,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  a  high  school  or  has  the 
equivalent  education,  and  who  now  holds 
a  position  in  either  a  general  or  a  special 
library,  or  is  a  secondary  school 
teacher  engaged  in,  or  looking  forward 
to,  school  library  work. 

The  specialized  courses  are  open 
only  to  persons  who  are  registered  in 
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the  basic  course  or  who  offer  formal 
library  training  as  a  substitute  for  that 
course. 

Harriet  E.  Howe, 
Acting  director. 

Western  Reserve  university 
The  school  has  sustained  a  definite 
loss  in  the  resignation  of  Mr  Vitz  from 
the  Cleveland  public  library.  Since 
1913,  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty, giving  one  or  more  regular 
courses  and  single  lectures.  By  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  library  board  in 
Toledo,  it  will  be  possible  for  him  to 
continue  to  have  charge  of  the  course 
in  Government  publications  for  this 
year.  In  addition  to  his  teaching  con- 
nection, Mr  Vitz  has  always  main- 
tained an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Alumni  association,  having  been  es- 
pecially interested  during  the  past  year 
in  encouraging  the  growth  of  the  Brett 
endowment  fund. 

During  the  absence  of  Mr  Strong  in 
Europe,  the  course  in  Trade  bibliog- 
raphy is  being  given  by  Miss  Whittle- 
sey. Mrs  Anna  Hubbard  Watterson 
has  given  two  lectures  in  connection 
with  this  course.  From  her  successful 
and  varied  experience,  Mrs  Watterson 
is  able  to  discuss  in  a  stimulating  way 
the  possibilities  in  book  buying  as  an 
occupation. 

On  the  evening  of  March  4,  the  Ohio 
chapter  of  the  Alumni  association,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Emelia  E. 
Wefel,  '11,  gave  a  benefit  party  in  the 
school  rooms,  the  proceeds  from  which 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Thirza   E.   Grant. 
Acting  Director. 

Summer  schools 
The  twenty-second  annual  session  of 
the  Chautauqua  (N.  Y.)  school  for  li- 
brarians will  be  held,  July  8- August  19. 
This  school  adopted  the  plan  several 
years  ago  of  carrying  four  classes  each 
year,  each  session  developing  a  year's 
course.  Students'  records  are  kept 
from  year  to  year  so  that  those  com- 
pleting the  work  of  four  annual  ses- 
sions are  granted  a  diploma  from  the 
Chautauqua  school. 


The  school  as  usual,  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Downey, 
librarian  and  secretary  of  the  North 
Dakota  library  commission,  assisted 
by  others  engaged  in  practical  library 
work.  Only  those  who  are  already  in 
library  work  are  accepted  as  students, 
or  those  who  have  been  definitely  ap- 
pointed to  library  positions. 

The  University  of  Illinois  library 
school  will  hold  its  summer  session, 
June  19-August  12.  Two  courses  will 
be  offered.  One  is  open  to  those  who 
hold  an  A.B.  degree  and  credit  for  sat- 
isfactory work  will  be  given  toward  the 
B.L.S.  degree.  The  other  course  is  open 
to  high-school  graduates  who  are  al- 
ready acceptable  as  librarians.  Further 
information  will  be  given  if  desired  by 
the  Director  of  the  Library  school,  Ur- 
bana.  111. 

The  University  of  Georgia  will  offer 
a  six  weeks'  course  in  library  training, 
June  26-August  S,  1922.  The  course 
is  especially  planned  for  those  high- 
school  teachers  who  are  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  librarian  in  the  high-school 
libraries  of  the  state.  The  entire  cost 
for  the  six  weeks  will  be  about  $55,  in- 
cluding fees,  supplies,  and  living  ex- 
penses. One  week  of  the  summer 
school  course  is  planned  for  librarians 
of  public  libraries.  This  week  special 
lectures  will  be  given  by  leaders  and  a 
large  attendance  of  library  workers  is 
expected. 

The  University  of  Iowa  will  offer  a 
six  weeks  course  in  library  training, 
commencing,  June  12.  Students  are  ad- 
mitted on  the  same  terms  as  for  other 
work  in  the  College  of  liberal  arts, 
preference  being  given  to  those  who 
hold  library  positions.  University  credit 
is  allowed  for  the  five  main  courses. 

The  usual  conference  for  library 
workers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ex- 
tension division  of  the  university  will 
be  held  sometime  during  the  session, 
the  dates  to  be  announced  later. 

Full  information  will  be  furnished 
on  application  to  Jane  E.  Roberts,  resi- 
dent director  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 
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The  School  Laboratory 

A  children's  library  room  in  a  State  normal 

school. 

The  new  children's  library  of  the 
State  normal  school,  Millersville,  Pa., 
was  opened  during  children's  book- 
week.  The  room  was  most  attractive. 
Pictures  depicting  characters  and  in- 
cidents in  Little  women,  Peter  Pan,  and 
Hiawatha  were  hung  around  the  walls. 
A  vase  of  chrysanthemums  stood  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  On  the  shelves 
were  about  four  hundred  beautifully 
illustrated  new  books  in  addition  to 
those  in  use  before  the  library  was  re- 
organized. The  proceeds  from  an  en- 
tertainment was  spent  for  additional 
books.  Every  effort  was  made  to  in- 
terest the  children  in  their  new  posses- 
sions, and  to  instruct  them  how  to  use 
the  library.  Various  exercises  were 
given  in  our  assembly  hall.  The  pupils 
gave  clever  quotations  on  books.  One 
day  the  children  gave  episodes  in  the 
life  of  Louisa  May  Alcott ;  another  day 
the  little  ones  gave  readings  from 
Stevenson's  poems,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  an  extemporary  talk  on  the 
life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  by  one 
of  the  ninth  grade  girls.  Miss  Helen 
Ganser,  our  librarian,  spoke  to  the  chil- 
dren about  the  kind  of  books  children 
had  in  the  beginning  of  our  history. 
Facsimile  copies  of  the  horn  book.  New 
England  primer,  and  other  early  school 
books  were  exhibited. 

That  the  children  were  delight- 
ed with  their  new  library  was  shown 
by  their  letters  to  .the  principal  and  li- 
brarian expressing  their  appreciation. 

One  of  the  questions  in  the  mid-year 
examination  was,  "State  the  title  and 
author  of  the  best  library  book  you 
have  read,  and  tell  why  you  liked  the 
book."  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Junior  high  school  had  a 
short  paragraph  on  some  book  read 
during  the  semester.  The  children  did 
not  know  that  this  question  would  be 
put  before  them. 


The  library  is  open  every  noon  hour. 
Many  of  our  children  come  from  a  dis- 
tance which  necessitates  their  bringing 
a  lunch.  After  they  have  finished  eat- 
ing they  spend  part,  and  often  the  re- 
mainder of  the  noon  hour,  in  the  li- 
brary. On  stormy  days  every  chair  is 
occupied,  and  the  smaller  boys  sit  on 
the  floor.  For  any  lover  of  books,  it  is 
a  feast  to  the  soul  to  see  these  children 
busily  reading.  There  are  picture 
books  for  the  beginners  who  have  not 
mastered  the  mechanics  of  reading. 
On  the  library  tables  are  found  the 
standard  magazines  for  children.  An 
earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  incul- 
cate a  love  of  literature  in  the  children, 
and  to  establish  a  reading  standard  for 
books  and  magazines. 

One  of  our  ninth  grade  girls  of  her 
own  volition  began  the  telling  of  stor- 
ies to  the  little  ones.  She  spends  about 
twenty  minutes  at  noon  either  telling 
or  reading  a  story  to  the  younger  chil- 
dren. In  order  that  the  older  pu- 
pils may  not  be  annoyed,  the  story 
telling  now  takes  place  in  the  adjoin- 
ing kindergarten  room.     * 

The  teacher  who  has  charge  at  noon 
reports  an  improvement  in  cleanliness. 
Only  the  children  with  clean  hands 
are  permitted  to  look  at  the  most 
beautifully  illustrated  books.  This 
premium  on  the  washing  of  hands 
works  admirably. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  make  this  not 
only  a  working  laboratory  but  also  a 
spot  to  be  sought  by  the  children  for 
their  recreational  reading.  Serious 
work  and  quiet  fun  are  found  here. 
When  the  compilers  of  school  readers 
make  their  selection?,  our  literary  wits 
are  too  often  left  out.  A  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  is  an  important  attribute  to 
a  child's  welfare.  If  good  clean  humor 
is  cultivated,  much  will  be  done  to  dis- 
sipate the  coarse  sense  of  humor  found 
in  many  children.  A  little  humor  in 
the  school  goes  a  long  way  in  relieving 
the  mental  strain,  putting  the  children 
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in  a  good  mood,  and  fo&tering  a  good 
spirit  between  teacher  and  pupil.  It 
also  eases  up  the  rigidity  and  conven- 
tionality of  much  subject  matter. 
When  our  books  were  selected  efforts 
were  made  to  procure  some  humorous 
stories.  Children  love  to  laugh.  Let 
us  see  that  they  laugh  at  the  right 
things.  Boys  and  girls  who  ask  for  a 
"funny  book"  are  shown  the  books  of 
Frank  Stockton,  Mark  Twain,  Jerome 
K.  Jerome,  Alice  Hegan  Rice,  etc.  The 
little  ones  have  their' share,  too,  of  the 
stories  that  "make  you  laugh."  A  few 
of  them  are  Black  Sambo,  Jataka  tales, 
Adventures  of  Pinocchio,  The  Monkey 
that  would  not  kill.  Doctor  Doolittle, 
etc.* 

A  child  is  limited  to  one  book  a  week 
so  that  his  recreational  reading  will  not 
interfere  with  his  studies.  Each  class 
has  been  assigned  a  library  period  a  week 
for  recreational  reading.  This  is  the 
"joy-period"  for  the  children. 

Our  library  is  modest.  We  have  about 
100  volumes;  not  a  large  collection,  but 
the  books  have  been  carefully  selected 
from  approved  lists. 

Elsie  M.  R.  Whittaker, 
Supervisor  in  model  school. 
State  normal  school,  Millersville,  Pa. 


An  Interesting  Idea  in  Book  Lists 
The  Normal  College  library  at  Ypsi- 
lanti  in  its  regular  column  in  the  Normal 
News,  has  a  special  caption.  Our  Own 
Book  List,  under  which  each  week  is  a 
brief  review  of  a  book  recently  published 
either  by  an  alumnus  or  by  a  member 
of  the  college  faculty.  The  latest  books 
listed  are  as  follows : 
Buell,  Jennie.    The  Grange  master  and  the 

♦Give,  oh  give  to  the  heart  of  a  child 
Laughter,  dream-times  and  sun; 
With  gentle  rains  and  breezes  mild 
And  fun,  O  Teacher,  fun. 

Bleak    days    will    come    when    hearts    are 

grown 
Dark  days  with  nights  too  long, 
Give,  O  give,  to  the  buds  unblown 
Laughter  and  dreams  and  song. 


Grange  lecturer.     1921.     Harcourt,  Bruce 
&  Co. 

Bowman,  Isaiah.  The  New  World.  1921. 
World  Book  Co. 

Colby,  C.  C,  ed.  Source  book  for  the  eco- 
nomic geography  of  North  America.  1921. 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Foster,  H.  H.  Principles  of  teaching  in 
secondary  schools.     1921.     Scribner. 

Bowen,  W.  P.  Applied  anatomy  and  kinesi- 
ology, 2nd  ed.     1919.     Lee  &  Febiger. 

Pittman,  M.  S.  Value  of  school  supervision. 
1921.     Warwick  &  York. 

Lull,  H.  G.  &  Wilson,  H.  B.  Redirection 
of  high-school  instruction.  1921.  Lip- 
pincott. 


A  Library  Program 

1.  The  library  is  an  educational  insti- 
tution made  up  of  various  agencies,  the 
two  most  important  being  the  school  li- 
brary and  the  public  library. 

2.  The  school  library  should  be  the 
heart  and  center  of  the  school  work. 

3.  It  should  be  so  used  as  to  train  pu- 
pils to  use  a  public  library  intelligently. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  so  instructed  as  to 
want  to  read  books  that  are  worth  while. 

5.  There  should  be  a  collection  of 
books  in  each  schoolroom  suitable  to  the 
age  and  purposes  of  the  pupils. 

6.  Teaching  children  to  read  is  of  lit- 
tle value  unless  they  are  taught  what  to 
read,  and  are  provided  with  the  right 
kind  of  books. 

7.  The  public  library  should  serve  as 
a  continuation  school  for  those  who  have 
finished  their  school  life. 

8.  Public  libraries  should  be  supported 
by  public  tax  as  are  the  public  schools. 

9.  Librarians  should  be  as  specially 
trained  for  their  work  as  are  teachers  for 
theirs. 

10.  All  people  should  have  easy  access 
to  libraries. 

The  above  will  be  submitted  to  the  Li- 
brary Department  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  at  its  Boston  meeting 
for  action. 

Sherman  Williams, 

President  of  the  Library  department 
of  the  N.  E.  A. 
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Information  Wanted 

The  task  of  making  a  complete  direc- 
tory of  the  elementary  school  libraries 
of  the  United  States  has  not  been  an 
easy  one  to  meet.  In  order  to  make 
such  a  list  of  any  value  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

An  elementary  school  library  is  in- 
terpreted as  any  library  in  an  elemen- 
tary school,  located  in  a  room  by  itself, 
and  in  charge  of  some  one  directly 
responsible  ror  it.  Such  a  list  should 
include  only  regularly  organized  or  col- 
lected libraries  used  by  the  entire 
building  and  located  in  a  large  room  for 
this  purpose. 

Those  who  have  not  responded  to 
the  request  for  information  that  will  be 
useful  in  making  this  list  complete,  are 
urged  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 
Such  information  should  be  sent  to 
Miss  Martha  C.  Pritchard,  supervising 
instructor  in  charge  of  school  libraries, 
Detroit  Teachers'  college,  Detroit, 
Michigan.  This  information,  to  be  of 
greatest  value,  should  be  given  before 
Mayj  1. 


A  book  list  for  the  pupils  in  the  his- 
tory classes,  compiled  by  the  Norwich 
high  school  and  the  Guernsey  Me- 
morial library,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


An  interesting  reprint  from  the  Edu- 
cational Review,  December,  1921,  is  an 
article  on  College  teaching  of  ele- 
mentary bibliography  by  Jennette  Reid 
Tandy,  herself  a  librarian  of  10  years 
experience  and  a  teacher  of  English 
in  high  school. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  survey  made 
by  the  American  Library  Association 
in  1911  as  to  instructions  in  the  use  of 
books  and  libraries  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. This  report  showed  Jiiat  57 
per  cent  gave  some  instruction.  Miss 
Tandy  then  follows  the  various  investi- 
gations and  reports  made  since  that 
time,  commenting  on  the  suitability  or 
lack  of  valuable,  specific  instruction  in 
bibliography.  The  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  special  courses  cannot 
soon  be  required  of  all  students  as  it 


would  mean  very  expensive  outlay  for 
the  material  and  it  would  mean  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  library  staffs, 
while  there  is  a  dearth  of  specialists 
in  bibliography  prepared  to  present 
courses  of  importance.  The  practice 
of  giving  from  one  to  four  lectures 
in  elementary  bibliography  to  entire 
freshman  classes  is  commended,  the 
lectures  to  be  followed  with  exercises 
in  the  use  of  libraries,  as  far  as  possible 
in  individual  assignments.  The  duty 
of  instructing  students  of  reference 
should  be  shared  by  every  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  and  not  confined  to 
the  English  department,  tho  this  de- 
partment offers  a  wider  range  of  ma- 
terial, perhaps,  than  most  of  the  others. 

"We  need  men,  who,  by  their  trained 
judgment  and  broad  influence,  can 
combat  the  narrow,  one-sided  theories 
of  politics,  government,  sociology,  eco- 
nomics and  industrial  organization 
that  are  afloat  today.  College  courses 
in  elementary  bibliography  will  aid  in 
arriving  at  such  an  end." 

Miss  Tandy  had  an  article  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly  of  January, 
published  at  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Pro- 
slavery  propaganda  of  the  fifties,  which 
was  very  interesting. 

A  librarian  of  Philadelphia  writes  to 
say  that  she  has  had  rather  interesting 
experiences  in  having  high  school  stu- 
dents review  some  books.  One,  a  re- 
view of  The  treasure  of  the  Island  of 
Mist,  follows : 

A  child  14  years  of  age  began  this  book 
and  after  reading  pne  chapter  told  me  that 
it  was  "silly."  With  this  as  a  recommenda- 
tion of  a  fairy  tale  I  commenced  to  read. 

First  I  feel  that  this  book  is  wasted  on 
a  child.  For  grown-ups  I  cannot  endorse 
it  heartily  enoug'h.  It  is  the  rarest  com- 
bination of  sane  philosophy  and  exquisite 
expression  that  I  nave  found  in  current  lit- 
erature, I  should  say  it  ranks  with  William 
Beebe's  "Jungle  Peace." 

This  book  is  not  full  of  new  thoughts.  It 
is  merely  one  of  those  very  cleverly  written 
pieces  of  prose  which  express  life's  most 
common  thoughts  in  such  a  way  that  one's 
eyes  are  opened  not  only  to  life  as  it  really 
is,  but  a  reader  is  impelled  by  a  strong  de- 
sire to  make  of  his  life  what  Fiona  made  of 
hers — make  life  a  Search  in  quest  of  its 
treaspr^, 
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New  York  Public  Library 

The  report  of  the  New  York  public 
library  for  1921  covers  127  pages,  an 
increase  of  19  pages  over  the  last  year's 
report. 

The  New  York  public  library  prob- 
ably stands  in  the  forefront  of  all  the 
libraries  in  the  country  in  the  number 
and  size  of  its  endowments.  The 
reference  department  is  almost  entire- 
ly supported  in  this  manner.  The  cir- 
culation department,  including  the 
branches,  is  tax-supported  by  the  City 
of  New  York. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  central 
building  in  1921  was  the  largest  in  the 
library's  history,  reaching  over  three 
million.  There  were  l,15/,275  written 
applications  for  books;  2,684, 193v. 
were  delivered.  Added  to  these  must 
be  the  books  used  from  the  open 
shelves  in  the  reading  rooms,  special 
reading  rooms,  papers  from  the  news- 
paper rooms  and  periodicals  from  the 
open  racks  in  that  department.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  estimate  the  actual 
and  large  use  of  these  and  the  general 
handbooks,  dictionaries,  etc.  The  num- 
ber of  books  issued  for  home  use  was 
10,226,366v.,  the  highest  number  since 
beJFore  the  war.  The  stock  of  books 
was  enlarged  by  only  4194v.  which 
necessitated  keeping  on  the  shelves 
thousands  of  books  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  discarded  as  worn 
out.  The  reference  department  con- 
tains l,468,521v.  and  the  circulation 
department  l,161,608v.  The  number 
of  employes  is  1236,  528  in  the  reference 
department,  11  in  the  Municipal  re- 
ference library  and  697  in  the  circula- 
tion department.  This  number  is  ex- 
clusive of  those  in  the  library  school. 
Changes  in  the  library  staff  have  been 
fewer  than  in  the  last  six  years. 

The  library  is  rapidly  reaching  the 
limit  of  its  accommodation  for  readers 
and  the  shelf  space  will  soon  reach  its 
limit.  Some  few  collections  have  been 
removed  to  the  basement  and  others 
must  soon  follow. 

A .  survey  of  the  contents  of  the 
stacks  was  made  during  the  year,  the 
first  time  this  has  been  done  thorough- 


ly since  1896.  The  count  shows  the 
number  of  books  to  be  1,384,879,  the 
total  on  February  6  being  1,419,879 
volumes  and  pamphlets. 

After  years  of  study,  the  routine  of 
a  book  on  its  way  to  the  shelves  has 
been  much  simplified. 

The  hours  from  11:30  a.  m.  to  2:30 
p.  m.  are  the  busiest  in  the  day  and  a 
large  increase  is  shown  in  the  use  of 
the  reference  books.  The  proportion 
of  men  using  the  library  continues  to 
be  high.  The  majority  of  the  readers 
may  be  said  to  be  engaged  in  serious 
study.  The  Division  of  arts  and 
prints  had  its  share  of  increase  as  well 
as  special  and  new  demands.  The 
work  in  early  American  history  and 
particularly  in  gathering  Americana, 
has  been  continued  and  the  library 
is  accumulating  illustrative  material 
of  the  earliest  printing  down  to 
the  modern  day.  The  attendance  in 
this  department  has  also  shown  an  in- 
crease. There  is  congestion  in  all  the 
rooms,  but  particularly  in  the  map 
room.  As  in  the  past,  the  types  of 
tjuestions  cover  a  wide  field. 

The  tenth  year  of  the  library  school 
shows  the  necessity  for  such  an  insti- 
tution. The  Municipal  reference  li- 
brary maintains  its  usual  activity. 
The  circulation  department  suffers 
most  perhaps  thru  its  branches.  Re- 
pairs of  the  building,  fittings  and 
furniture  are  badly  needed,  and  other 
branches  are  called  for  in  localities  not 
now  served,  but  for  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient funds,  nothing  can  be  done  at 
present.  The  appropriation  per  capita 
is  35c. 

The  children's  room  in  the  central 
library  continues  to  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  visitors,  while  the  work 
in  the  branches  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  in  the  work  of  the  li- 
brary. The  total  circulation  of  books 
to  children  for  the  year  1921  was  3,- 
966,590v.  No  registration  was  made  of 
the  use  of  books  in  the  children's  ref- 
erence and  reading  rooms. 

Close  relations  are  kept  up  with  the 
schools,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
book  selection. 
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News  From  the  Field 
East 
May  V.  Crenshaw,  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  U3- 
'15,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
People's  library,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Dorothy  Black,  Simmons  '17,  was 
married  recently  to  the  Rev  Glenn  B. 
Coykendall  of  Thompsonville,  Connec- 
ticut. 

Marion  Bowman,  Simmons  '17,  is  do- 
ing a  temporary  piece  of  organizing  at 
the  Medfield  state  hospital,  Harding, 
Massachusetts. 

Mary  McCarthy,  Simmons  *14,  is  do- 
ing a  temporary  piece  of  editorial  work 
on  a  Catalog  of  Standardised  Plant 
Names,  which  is  being  brought  out  by 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  secretary  of  the 
American  joint  committee  on  horticul- 
tural nomenclature.  Mr  Kelsey's  of- 
fice is  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

The  Gordon  Bible  college  of  Boston 
has  received  as  a  gift  from  the  family 
of  the  late  Edward  Payson  Vining,  the 
famous  10,000  volume  librarv  collected 
by  Mr  Vining.  The  collection  will  be 
open  to  scholars  and  to  all  students  as 
well.  The  library  is  made  up  of  rare 
books  and  the  choice  of  material  is 
said  to  be  second  only  to  the  Hunting- 
ton library. 

Central  Atlantic 
Edith  H.  Crowell,  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  '11- 
'13,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Free  public  library,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Mrs  Harry  Tunnell,  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  '11- 
*13,  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
Natural  History  library  of  Columbia 
university.  New  York. 

Cecile  A.  Watson,  Pratt,  '14,  re- 
viewer of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance in  Washington,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  librarian  at  the  Silver 
Bay  school.  New  York. 

Loa  Bailey,  Simmons  '07-'08,  has 
been  since  last  September  the  Educa- 
tional assistant  in  the  6th  Division  of 
the  Navy,  in  Washington.  Her  pres- 
ent address  is  702  19th  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington. 


Miss  Grace  E.  Windsor,  Western 
Reserve  '11,  formerly  librarian,  Wylie 
Avenue  branch,  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
director's  office  to  undertake  special  ad- 
ministrative work. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
which  has  worked  for  a  fund  to  com- 
plete the  building  of  the  library  has 
thus  far  raised  about  one-third  of  the 
fund.  A  gift  from  Col  Friedman,  presi- 
dent of  the  B.  Altman  Company  of 
New  York,  of  $5,000  is  one  of  the  late 
encouragements. 

Through  an  error,  Annie  Craigie, 
Simmons  '16,  was  reported  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  Public  Libraries  as 
being  on  the  cataloging  staff  of  the 
Radcliffe  College  library.  Miss  Craigie 
is  librarian  of  the  Public  library  at  Fre- 
donia,  New  York. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  public  li- 
brary building  for  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, was  laid  on  the  evening  of  March 
4,  with  simple  but  appropriate  cere- 
monies. The  stone  itself  was  laid  by 
President  Nields  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and  Mr  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  librarian. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Mayor  Harvey 
and  the  president  of  the  City  council, 
H.  M.  Ward. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  records 
a  circulation  of  370,090v.  which  is  4.9 
per  cent  per  capita  circulation.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  2737  new  borrowers  were 
registered;  reference  questions  to  the 
number  of  18,311  were  answered;  5,144 
new  books  were  added  and  23,843 
books  were  mended.  The  population  of 
Bayonne  is  55,545. 

Clara  W.  Bragg  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Jervis  library  at  Rome, 
New  York.  Miss  Bragg  was  a  student 
at  Cornell  university  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Pratt  Institute  library  school 
in  1904.  She  has  held  positions  in 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity library,  and  for  three  years,  she 
was  librarian  at  Bath,  New  York. 
More  recently  she  has  had  charge  of 
the  Holland  library,  Alexandria  Bay. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Guernsey 
memorial  library  of  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
records  a  circulation  of  46,262v.  in  a 
population  of  8268,  thru  40  agencies. 
The  number  of  volumes  on  the  shelves 
is  16,085 ;  the  number  of  borrowers, 
5780;  number  of  persons  using  the  li- 
brary for  reading  and  study,  19,473. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  equalled 
$4701  and  the  expenditures,  $4651,  of 
which  $2080  was  spent  for  library 
service. 

The  report  of  the  Friends  free  li- 
bary  of  Germantown,  Philadelphia  for 
1921  records  a  circulation  of  28,577v., 
with  33,201v.  on  the  shelves.  The 
number  of  visitors  during  the  year  was 
35,163.  Receipts  for  the  year  were 
$13,517,  with  expenditures  amounting 
to  $13,006. 

Note  is  made  that  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  had  been  granted  Miss  Violet 
G.  Gray  for  study  in  the  New  York 
public  library.  Mention  is  made  also 
of  the  need  of  additional  space.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  58  gifts  of  books  were 
received. 

The  Public  library  of  Brooklyn  is 
again  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  re- 
ceiving shortly,  funds  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a  central  library  building,  the 
work  on  which  has  been  stopped  for 
many  years  for  lack  of  appropriation. 
There  is  a  bill  before  the  legislature 
which  is  calculated  to  clear  away  all 
obstacles  to  the  completion  of  the 
building  and  its  equipment.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  issue  of  corporate  stock 
for  that  purpose.  If  the  bill  passes, 
and  it  seems  quite  likely  that  it  will, 
the  resumption  of  the  work  on  the  cen- 
tral building  will  begin  at  once,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  building  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  two  or  three 
years.  The  amount  involved  is  $14,- 
000,000. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Newark,  N.  J.  shows  a  greatly 
increased  use  in  all  the  departments. 
The  increases,  on  a  percentage  basis, 
range  from  78  per  cent  in  art  to  9  per 
cent  in  the  business  branch. 

The  number  of  books  lent  during  the 


year  ^yas  822,011  v.,  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent.  Of  this  number,  108,158  were  lent 
from  the  school  and  children's  depart- 
ments. The  school  room  libraries  cir- 
culated 110,779v.,  an  increase  of  64  per 
cent. 

Because  of  the  closing  of  the 
branches,  the  plan  of  having  small  li- 
braries in  factories,  stores  and  business 
houses,  has  recently  been  organized. 
Thru  this  source,  3700  books  were 
placed  in  circulation. 

There  was  a  gain  of  35  per  cent  in 
card-holders  registered. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  reopen- 
ing of  two  branch  libraries  in  1922  and 
for  new  additions  to  the  Central  build- 
ing. 

Central 

Dorothy  Coffin,  Simmons  '20,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Iowa  library 
commission,  and  has  been  organizing 
the  library  at  Oelwein,  Iowa. 

Harriett  E.  Bosworth,  Simmons  '18, 
has  been  appointed  first  assistant  to 
the  cataloger  of  the  State  university  of 
Indiana,  Bloomington. 

The  bronze  bas-relief  portrait  of 
Katharine  L.  Sharp,  first  director  of 
the  Illinois  library  school,  designed  by 
Lorado  Taft  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Alumni  association  of  the  school,  was 
presented  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
on  Thursday,  March  30. 

Theodosia  E.  Hamilton,  Western 
Reserve,  '07,  has  resigned  from  her  po- 
sition in  the  Indianapolis  public  li- 
brary.    Miss  Hamilton  will  make  her 
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home  with    her    father    at    Indianola, 
Iowa. 

On  February  17,  a  fire  broke  out  at 
the  Public  library  building,  Hoopeston, 
111.,  caused  by  a  pipe  from  the  furnace 
being  too  close  to  the  partition.  The 
damage  amounted  to  $1427,  divided, — 
building,  $394;  furniture,  $160;  books, 
$872. 

Aldermanic  sanction  has  been  given 
to  the  $25,000  bond  issue  for  a  branch 
library  in  South  Rockford,  Illinois. 
The  question  will  be  submitted  to  ref- 
erendum vote  at  the  spring  election, 
and  if  carried,  the  work  will  be  started 
immediately. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie- 
Stout  free  public  library  of  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  shows  a  circulation  of  168,651v. 
thru  28  agencies;  11,751  borrowers  in 
a  population  of  39,141.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  were  $19,566  and  the  ex- 
penditures $18,723. 

As  its  contribution  to  the  Automo- 
bile show,  held  in  Indianapolis,  March 
6-11,  the  Technical  department  of 
the  Indianapolis  public  library  pre- 
pared a  brief  list  of  books  on  automo- 
bile engineering  and  distributed  several 
hundred  copies  thru  the  various  booths 
at  the  show. 

Col  John  Lambert  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  library  board  of  the 
Joliet  public  library  for  sometime  and 
who  succeeded  the  late  J.  L.  0*Don- 
nell  as  president  several  years  ago, 
died,  March  6  at  Pasadena,  California. 
By  will,  he  left  the  income  from  $10,- 
000  and  his  entire  collection  of  oil 
paintings  to  the  Joliet  public  library. 

Edwin  E.  Witte  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Wisconsin  library  commission 
as  chief  of  the  Legislative  reference  de- 
partment to  succeed  the  late  Dr  Charles 
McCarthy.  The  appointment  will  take 
effect  April  1.  Mr  Witte  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
where  he  majored  in  economics.  Since 
1917,  he  has  been  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin Industrial  commission.  He  is 
still  a  young  man,  35  years  of  age. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  shows  a 


circulation  of  133,431v.  The  number 
of  volumes  on  the  shelves  is  25,148. 
The  borrowers  number  6,978.  Receipts 
for  the  year  were  $27,242  and  the  ex- 
penditures, $20,078. 

The  report  is  issued  in  a  pocket-§ize 
pamphlet  and  contains  much  interesting 
"data  about  the  library  to  keep  the  pub- 
lic informed." 

The  Indianapolis  public  library  ha« 
extended  its  hospital  service  to  the 
Robert  Long  hospital.  The  work  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Lucile  McCray,  daugh- 
ter of  Governor  Warren  T.  McCray, 
who  has  volunteered  her  services.  Miss 
McCray  served  for  three  years  as  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library,  Kentland, 
Indiana.  From  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  city  for  g^f ts  of  books  and 
magazines,  a  little  more  than  a  month 
ago,  676  magazines,  273  books,  33  sets 
of  paper  dolls  and  $16  in  cash  have 
been  received. 

Mr  George  B.  Meleney  died  at  his 
home  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  on  Sunday 
night,  March  5. 

Mr  Meleney  had  not  been  in  robust 
health  for  some  time  and  yet  he  was 
attending  to  business  and  enjoyed  the 
day  with  his  brother,  Dr  C.  E.  Meleney 
of  New  York  City.  He  retired  about 
10  o'clock  and  shortly  afterwards  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  passed  away. 

Mr  Meleney  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts where  he  lived  until  1892,  when 
he  came  to  Chicago,  opening  up  the 
first  Western  office  of  the  Library  Bu- 
reau. He  prepared  the  L.  B.  exhibit 
for  the  World's  Fair  in  '93.  He  was 
for  15  years,  as  manager  of  the  Chi- 
cago Library  Bureau,  active  in  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of,  and  interest  in, 
public  libraries  thruout  the  Middle- 
west. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Reuben  Mc- 
Millan free  library  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio  records  a  circulation  of  512,005v., 
an  increase  of  3.86  per  capita.  The  cost 
per  circulation  was  12j4  cents.  The 
population  of  Youngstown  is  132,358. 
The  number  of  card-holders  is  27,918, 
25  per  cent  of  the  population.    The  rec- 
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ords  prove  that  more  men  are  reading 
than  women. 

A  series  of  afternoon  meetings  were 
arranged  this  year  for  the  diflferent  na- 
tionalities, to  introduce  the  foreign  peo- 
ple to  the  library.  Beginning  last  Oc- 
tober, Slovaks,  Spaniards,  and  Rus- 
sians have  been  entertained  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  with  the  result  that  a  num- 
ber of  new  readers  were  added  to  the 
library.  These  meetings  will  continue 
with  the  Armenians,  Roumanians  and 
Italians  of  the  city. 

The  children's  work  for  the  year  ex- 
ceeded all  records.  The  project  for 
home  reading  was  highly  successful, 
and  requests  for  material  prepared  for 
this  course  came  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $72,248  and  expenditures  were  $65,- 
067.  Of  this  last  amount,  $31,946  was 
spent  for  salaries. 

The  librarian,  J.  L.  Wheeler  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  18 
months  and  left  in  April  1921.  Various 
other  members  of  the  staff  resigned 
during  the  year. 

South 

Isabelle  Hurlbutt,  Simmons  '16,  has 
been  made  vice-librarian  of  the  Wash- 
ington County  free  library,  at  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland. 

After  20  years  of  arduous  work,  the 
women  of  Public  library  association.  Mo- 
bile, Ala.  are  about  to  see  erected  a  new, 
up-to-date  library  building.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  women  have  supported  the 
library  since  its  foundation,  neither 
city  authorities  nor  civic  organizations 
responding  to  the  request  made  several 
times  that  the  library  become  a  munic- 
ipal tax  supported  institution. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Norfolk,  Va.,  records  a  circu- 
lation of  more  than  100,000  volumes  in 
the  last  year.  This  is  an  increase  of 
nearly  one-third  over  the  previous 
year.  Two  branches  have  been  opened 
during  the  year,  the  Berkley  branch 
and  a  branch  for  colored  people.  There 
are  35,616v.  in  the  library  and  25,929 
persons,  or  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
population,  are  registered  as  users. 
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and  Van  Loon's  "Story  of  Mankind."        |LH 

THE  MAN  FROM 
THE  WILDS 

By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

Author    of    '*Kit    Musgrave*s    Luck"    etc. 
The  Canadian  wilderness  and  the  North  of 
England — a  ffood  adventare  story.  11.75 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKE8  COMPANY 
448  4th  Ave.  New  York 


CLASSICS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  I 

THE  MAGIC  FISHBONE  I 

by  Chas,  Dickens^ 

A  new  edition  of  this  famous  story  beautifully SS 

illustrated   in  Color  by  F.   D.    BEDFORD.  § 

Price Net.    $1.50jj 

Peter  RabMt  Books  m  Frendi  I 

PIERRE  LAPIN  (Peter  Rabbit)  Z 

JEANNOT  LAPIN   (Benjamin  Bunny)  F 

Identical  in  form  with  the  Enfflish  Edition.  # 
Price,   each Net,    75c  J 

THE  CURLY  HAIRED  HEN  | 

by  A.  Vitnar,m 

Selected  by  numerous  Kindergarten  Societies  2| 
as  one  of  the  best  humorous  books  for  children.  T 
100    illustrations.  z. 

Price Net.    $2.00? 

A  complete  list  of  Fine  Art  Ptcture  Books  and  7 
Classics  for  the  Nursery,  comprising  the  worksJL 
of  Miss  KATE  GREENAWAY.  EDWARD? 
LEAR,  RANDOLPH  CALDECOTT.  WALTER! 
CRANE,  BEATRIX  POTTER,  and  all  the  bestc 
of   Children's    Literature.  ^ 

Will    be    sent    post    free    on    application    to 
Publishers. 

Frederick  Wame  St  (}o.,  Ltd.  ^ 

26  Bast  22nd  St.  New  Yovk,  N.  Y.h 
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MARSHALL    JONES 
COMPANY 

April  Notes 

Reviews  of  'The  Spirit  of  the  Commwi 
Law"  by  Roscoe  Pound  and  the  sale  of 
this  book  have  established  its  position. 
Professor  Arthur  L.  Corbin  of  the  Yale 
Law  School  said  in  the  "Literary  Re- 
view,"—  "These  lectures  should  be  read 
by  all  educated  men  and  particularly  by 
all  lawyers  and  judges."  Price  $2.50 

"Towards  the  Great  Peace"  by  Ralph 
Adams  Cram  was  published  on  February 
25th.  We  repeat  our  statement  that  we 
believe  it  to  be  Mr.  Cram's  most  notable 
book  since  his  "Substance  of  Gothic." 

Price  $2.50 

"Odes  and  Lyrics"  by  Hartley  Burr 
Alexander  was  published  on  March  6th. 
We  have  decided  to  price  it  at  $2.00. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  seven  hundred 
copies. 

The  first  volume  in  the  series  "Our 
Debt  to  Greece  and  Rome"  will  be 
"Seneca  the  Philosopher  and  His  Modem 
Message"  by  Richard  Mott  Gummerl, 
Ph.D.  It  will  be  followed  very  shortly 
by  "Horace"  by  Grant  Showerman, 
Ph.D.  We  have  decided  to  make  a  spe- 
cial discount  to  libraries  on  set  orders. 
A  circular  is  now  ready  and  we  invite 
correspondence. 

$1.50  a  volume 

A  new  manuscript  in  "The  Amherst 
Books"  series  has  come  in  and  will  be 
published  as  quickly  as  possible,  title 
"Germany  in  Travail"  by  Otto  Manthey- 
Zom.  The  author  spent  six  months  in 
Germany  in  1921  and  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  German  state  of  mind  as 
reflected  in  the  current  German  drama. 
Probable  price  $2.50 

"Up  the  Masmnmi  for  Diamonds"  has  come  into 
special  notice  owinj;  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
recently  returned  from  British  Guiana  with  the 
larffest  diamond  ever  found  in  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. It  has  been  named  the  Kurupunir.  It 
weighs  three  and  a  quarter  carats.  The  author 
has  returned  to  British  Guiana  to  locate  the  source 
of  these  diamonds  and  we  shall  have  a  new  vol- 
ume from  him  enUtled  "Diamonds"  this  summer. 

MARSHALL    JONES 
COMPANY,  Publishers 

212  Smuner  Street,  Boston 


The  first  library  branch  in  combina- 
tion with  a  public  school  building  was 
opened  in  St.  Louis,  February  24.  It 
is  in  the  William  Stix  school,  and  if 
successful,  similar  branches  will  be 
established  by  arrangements  between 
the  Board  of  education  and  the  Public 
library  board.  The  branch  quarters 
are  planned  as  part  of  the  school  build- 
ing, with  separate  outside  entrance  and 
complete  library  equipment. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Houston,  Texas,  records  a  cir- 
culation of  289,701  V.  thru  15  different 
lending  agencies.  Two  branches  were 
opened  during  the  year  and  consider- 
able extension  and  rearrangement  were 
made  in  the  Central  library.  Receipts 
for  the  year  were  $45,273,  with  the  ex- 
penditures amounting  to  $45,028;  of 
this  amount  $20,243  was  spent  for  sal- 
aries, and  $12,624  for  books,  periodi- 
cals, and  binding;  repairs  and  improve- 
ments, $7,819.  The  large  income  was 
made  possible  by  a  vote  which  in- 
creased the  tax  and  now  the  library 
will  have  not  less  than  two  and  one- 
half  cents  on  the  $100  valuation.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  140,000. 

The  Public  library  of  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  has  issued,  in  connection 
with  the  annual  report  for  1920,  a 
resume  of  the  ten  years  of  its  service. 

The  library  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic in  1910  in  the  beautiful  building 
which  a  gift  of  $88,000  from  Andrew 
Carnegie  helped  to  make  possible. 
There  were  2160  volumes  in  the  li- 
brary at  the  opening  and  now  there 
ar^  34,709  volumes  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  staff  in  the  beginning  con- 
sisted of  two  members  and  now  there 
are  seven  on  continuous  duty.  In  1910 
there  were  3077  card  holders  and  there 
are  now  21,953  registered.  At  first,  the 
library  was  open  only  part  of  the  day. 
At  present  it  is  open  from  nine  to  nine 
every  day  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days, when  it  is  open  from  two  until 
six.  There  is  now  a  branch  library  for 
negroes  established  and  equipped  with 
a  generous  supply  of  books  for  chil- 
dren. In  1920,  the  library  circulated 
134,788v.  for  home  use.  The  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  were  $11,663.  The 
library  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
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development  of  the  State  library  serv- 
ice bureau.  This  organization  will  for- 
ward library  interests  all  over  the  state 
and  send  out  traveling  libraries. 

The  annual  report  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  for  1921  shows  the  number 
of  volumes  to  be  188,889.  If  all  the 
books  in  the  several  collections  were 
accessioned,  the  library  would  contain 
approximately  200,000  volumes.  There 
were  34,038  cards  added  to  the  catalogs 
in  the  year.  The  circulation  for  home 
use  amounted  to  51,128v.,  and  the  total 
circulation  issued  from  the  loan  desk, 
reserve  shelves  and  the  collections  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  col- 
lege, brought  the  number  up  to  156,- 
906v. 

The  extension  service  of  the  library 
was  most  active  during  the  year  in 
lending  books  to  citizens,  clubs,  high 
schools,  and  other  institutions  of  Mis- 
souri, as  well  as  preparing  and  circu- 
lating packages  of  material  for  debates. 
Some  of  the  statistics  of  the  latter  are 
interesting:  Open  and  closed  shop,  60 
packages ;  Merchant  Marine,  30  packages ; 
National  labor  party,  30  packages ;  Com- 
pulsory arbitration,  29  packages;  Gov- 
ernment ownership,  29  packages;  Inde- 
pendence of  Philippines,  24  packages; 
Minimum  wage,  9  packages;  Illiteracy 
test  for  immigration,  2  packages;  Com- 
pulsory old  age  insurance,  3  packages. 
Other  packages  of  material  prepared  for 
circulation  included  Americanization, 
Bolshevism,  Citizenship  and  Community 
cooperation. 

This  library  borrowed  from  other  li- 
braries 180v. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  courses  should  be  offered  for 
which  the  library  has  no  books.  For 
one  professor  and  his  studfents  56v. 
were  borrowed. 

The  library  still  has  its  binding  done 
outside  as  there  are  not  sufficient  funds 
to  establish  a  library  bindery.  During 
the  year,  there  was  2265v.  bound  at  a 
cost  of  $2028. 

The  attendance  at  the  summer  li- 
brary school  numbered  34  different  stu- 
dents. These  were  registered  51  times 
in  all  the  courses. 

A  new  reading  room  was  opened  and 
equipped    in    September   for   the    pro- 
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Books  that  Appeal 
to    Library   Readers 

THE  PRIVATE  CHARACTER 
OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 

By  Frederick  Chamberlin 

A  vivid  and  compelling  picture  of 
the  Queen  to  whom  historianfl  hith- 
erto have  ascribed  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  virtues  and  vices. 
This  volume  reveals  the  personality 
of  Bngrland's  greatest  Queen  In  an 
entirely  new  light  The  author  groes 
so  far  as  to  state  that  she  was  "by 
far  the  greatest  woman  of  history.** 
Illustrated.     |5.00 

THE  LETTERS  OP 
PAUL  GAUGUIN 

To  Georges  Daniel  de  Monf ried 

With  Introdaction  by  Frederick  O'Brien 

The  fascinating  but  true  story  of 
Gauguin's  life  in  the  South  Seas. 
These  letters  give  us  an  intimate 
view  of  the  genius  who  painted  his 
great  picture  under  the  shadow  of 
Imminent  death.       Illustrated.     $8.00 

ON  LIPE  AND  LETTERS 

(Third  Series) 

By  Anatole  France 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  Bssavs 
and  Criticisms  from  the  pen  of  the 
foremost  of  modem  French  writers. 
It  covers  a  wide  variety  of  subjects, 
such  as  Rabelais,  Charles  Baudelaire 
Chinese  Tales,  Popular  Songs  of  Old 
Prance,  Joan  of  Arc,  Paul  Verlaine, 
Buddhism.  Songs  of  the  Chat  Noir. 
and  others.  $3.00 

NEW  CHURCHES  POR  OLD 
By  John  Haynes  Holmes 

An  exposition  of  tiie  Commanl^  Charch  plan. 

The  author  gives  us  a  prophetic  view 
of  the  new  universal  faith  of  the 
future — a  view  that  affords  prolific 
material  for  religious  discussion.  It 
is  an  earnest  plea  for  democratic  so- 
cial   Idealism   in   religion.  $2.00 

SAINT-SAENS 
By  Arthur  Henrey 

An  illuminating  narrative-biography 
of  the  eminent  composer  of  "Sam- 
son and  Delilah."  It  traces  his  ca- 
reer from  earliest  childhood  and  in- 
cludes an  appreciation  of  his  com- 
ftositions  as  well  as  a  chapter  on  his 
iterary  works  and  opinions. 

Tlfustrated.     $2.00 

DODD,    MEAD   &   COMPANY 

PwMbhew    sfaice    183f 

New  York 
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fessors  and  students  to  use  in  their 
work,  and  this  has  greatly  relieved  the 
pressure  in  the  main  reading  room.  The 
several  special  libraries,  such  as  jour- 
nalism, medicine,  engineering,  law, 
etc.,  continue  to  increase  rapidly  in  size 
and  efficiency.  This  presents  problems 
of  room  and  appropriations  for  the  near 
future. 

West 

Elva  E.  Rulon,  Pratt  '07,  for  some 
years  librarian  of  the  State  normal 
school,  Peru,  Nebraska,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  University 
of  Iowa  library,  Iowa  City. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Marshall  (Illinois) 
has  been  appointed  librarian  to  succeed 
Miss  Rulon.  Miss  Marshall  was  for  a 
number  of  years  assistant  librarian  in 
the  Indiana  state  normal  school,  and 
for  two  years  was  librarian  of  the  State 
teachers  college  at  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio. 

Pacific  coast 

The  city  council  of  Bakersfield,  Cali- 
fornia, has  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  consolidating  the  city  and 
county  libraries  under  the  control  of 
the  county  library  board. 

Miss  Sarah  Patterson,  formerly  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  library  and 
for  the  past  two  years  on  the  staff  of 
the  Public  library.  Riverside,  Cal.,  has  , 
been  appointed  assistant  librarian  in 
the  University  of  California,  Southern 
branch,  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Ina  F.  Nelson,  student  and 
teacher  in  the  Riverside  Library  Serv- 
ice school,  cataloger  in  the  Riverside 
public  library,  and  later  librarian  at 
Oxford  university,  Miami,  Ohio,  is 
now  employed  as  cataloger  in  Leland 
Stanford,  Jr.,  University  library,   Cal. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Chehalis,  Washington,  records 
a  circulation  of  35,984v.,  a  gain  of  10 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year;  vol- 
umes on  the  shelves,  7245;  num- 
ber of  borrowers,  2151 ;  population, 
4558.  Cards  are  issued  to  over  60  out- 
of-town  borrowers  at  $1  each.  The  li- 
brary auditorium  is  open  to  the  public 
for  the  use  of  committees  or  assem- 
blies. The  receipts  for  the  year  amount- 
ed to  $4251  and  the  expenditures, 
$3212,  of  which  $1714  was  for  salaries. 


The  total  home  circulation  of  the 
Seattle  public  library  for  1921  was  2,- 
097,858.  This  is  an  mcrease  of  269,362, 
or  15%,  over  the  circulation  for  1920. 
The  per  capita  circulation  for  1921  was 
6.49.  Sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  circu- 
lation was  fiction.  Distribution  among 
the  various  agencies  was  as  follows: 
central  building,  744,079;  nine  branches, 
1,145,744;  other  agencies,  208,035.  The 
children's  room  of  the  central  building 
celebrated  its  banner  day  recently  when 
more  than  1200  books  were  circulated. 

Miss  Josephine  Taber,  superintendent 
of  brandies,  is  spending  an  extended  va- 
cation in  southern  Europe. 

The  new  addition  to  the  building  of 
the  Public  library  of  Riverside,  Cal., 
was  officially  opened  to  the  public  on 
February  25.  There  was  no  formal 
program  but  hundreds  of  people  who 
called,  were  welcomed  by  the  library 
board,  the  staff  of  the  library  and  the 
teachers  and  students  of  the  library 
school.  The  rooms  were  beautifully 
decorated,  and  an  orchestra  and  light 
refreshments  added  to  the  hospitable 
greetings. 

The  new  addition  is  55x30  feet,  with 
a  light  and  airy  basement,  which 
houses  the  reference  room  and  several 
special  collections.  A  portrait  of  the 
beloved  former  librarian,  Joseph  F. 
Daniels,  who  had  planned  and  was  su- 
pervising the  erection  of  this  new  addi- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  reference  room  and  was 
silently  greeted  by  the  many  friends 
who  missed  his  genial  presence. 

The  new  addition  was  made  possible 
in  1921  by  a  gift  of  $25,000  from  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  the  original 
building  being  also  the  gift  of  Carnegie, 
with  additional  contributions  from 
citizens  of  Riverside. 


A  Rare  Opportunity 

A  large  library  offers  opportunity 
for  experience  in  supervising  the  bind- 
ing, mending  and  related  work.  Li- 
brary experience,  executive  ability  and 
some  knowledge  of  binding  necessary. 
Eight  to  twelve  months,  with  possible 
permanency.  Address  Public  library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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"Good  Housekeeping  magazine  will 
have  a  campaign  of  publicity  April 
20-27.  Display  advertising  in  a  hun- 
dred newspapers  will  feature  the  im- 
portance of  'good  housekeeping'  as  a 
human  need  rather  than  merely  as 
a  periodical."  Librarians  will  find  in 
this  publicity  an  unusual  opportun- 
ity to  increase  the  popularity  of 
books  on  home  making.  A  few  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  new  reading  list, 
USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR  THE 
HOME,  will  enable  you  to  make  the 
most  of  this  opportunity. 

This  is  a  carefully  chosen  list  of 
24  titles,  annotated — books  that  will 
be  most  useful  in  planning  and  keep- 
ing a  home  attractive  and  liveable 
and  the  family  well  cared  for  with 
the  least  possible  fuss  and  bother. 
Cooking,  food  values,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  house  decoration,  garden- 
ing, household  budgeting,  child  care 
and  other  household  subjects  are 
covered.  Prices:  6  for  25c  (in 
stamps)  ;  30  for  $L00;  100  for  $2.50; 
500  for  $10.00;  1,000  for  $18.00;  post- 
age extra. 


American  Library  Assodation 

78  East  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


SIMMONS 
COLLEGE 


Summer  Courses 

in  Library  Science 
July    5-August    15 


Special  programs  on 
Business  libraries 
School  libraries 


For  bulletin  apply  to  the  Secretary 
the  College. 

300  The  Fenway 
Boston  17,  Massachusetts 


Librarians! 

A  Real  Book  Bargain  for  You 
WhUe  They  Last 


IVANHOE 

WJndemere    Serlei 
Illua.   In   full    pae< 
Winter.     Price  $2. 


d 


Rand    McNally.        

e   color  plates  by  Mflo 

00  net;  my  price,  11.80 
large  lots. 


X 


Bmall  lots;   11.2 

HANS  BRINKER  | 

Junior  Library  Series — Rand  McNally.  ^ 
Elsrht  full  page  color  plates  by  Milo  Win- 
ter. Price  $1.26  net;  my  price,  86c 
lots;  76c  large  lots. 

KIDNAPPED 

Stevenson. 

Same  as  above,  $1.26;  my  prloe,  85e 
lota:  76c  large  lota 

AU    ahovB   fi9VD,    j>0rUct   »toek   thipp^d 
For  other  bargainM  §€4  Oct,  Uwus  Publio  T 

C.   V.   RITTER 

Bookseller 

Old  Colony  Building 

Van  Buren  and  Dearborn  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

S*ud  for  my  list  of  Book  Bargoins* 


PUTNAMS'  LIBRARY   DEPARTMENT 

Offers  All  Libraries  an  Opportunity  to  Secure 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

From  One  Source 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  busi- 
ness that  has  its  own  London  breuich  store,  English  books 
are  supplied  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

The  stock  of  our  Retail  Store  is  available  for  library 
orders  and  includes  books  of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly, 
intelligently,  and  accurately  and  our  prices  will  be  found 
satisfactory.  

Books  People  are  Talking  About 

THE  ISLE  OF  SEVEN  MOONS 

By  ROBERT  GORDON  ANDERSON 

A  gorgeous  tale  of  uncharted  seas  and  untrodden  shores — romance  and 
adventure,  mystery  and  suspense,  fiction  as  real  aa  truth,  fine,  clean  and 
wholesome.  $1*75 


IF 

By  Lord  Dunaany 

A  play  which  deals  with  destiny,  handled 
in  the  original  way  expected  of  the  au- 
thor of  '^A  Night  at  an  Inn,"  "The 
Queen's  Enemies/'  etc. 


THE   IMAGE 

By  Lady  Gregory 

Here  are  four  plays:  "The  Image," 
"Shanwalla,"  "Hanrahan's  Oath,"  "Tho 
Wrens,"  each  worthy  of  the  author  of 
"Seven  Short  Plays,"  etc. 


More  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  printed  plays,  by  the  reading  publfe,  and 
they  are  finding  that  among  the  plays  those  of  the  Irish  are  the  most  amusing  and 
absorbing. 


WAYS  OF 
LAUGHTER 

By    HAROLD    BEGBIE 

A  light-hearted  novel  with  a 
kind  of  gayct^  that  onljr  a  deep 
and  serious  mind  could  achieve. 
Magic  tenderness,  radiant  fun 
and  contagious  drollery.       $2.00 


New  York 

2  West  45th  St. 

Just  West  of  5th 

Ave. 


^ 


CHANTING 
WHEELS 

By  HUBBARD  HUTCHINSON 

The  story  of  a  naive  personality 
— of  how  the  simple  directness 
of  a  ffenius  in  other  directions 
won  toe  admiration  and  loyalty 
of  a  body  of  factory  hands. 
A  novel  of  striking  origin- 
ality. $1.75 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 


THE  JOY  OF 
LIVING 

By  S.  D.  COWING 
Delightful  comedy,  delidoua 
fooling,  carried  through  incident 
after  astonishing  incident,  this 
book  lives  up  to  its  name — a 
sti.-nulant  to  the  jaded  appe- 
tite. 11.75 

London 

24  Bedford  8t 

Strand 
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The  Public  Library  is  an  Integral 
Part   of   Public   Education 


Power  of  Reading 

Boys'  Week 


Published  at 
6  N.  MicKigan  Ave.,   Chicago,  Illinois 

(Monthly  ttcept  Ao^att  and  September) 


CKtwttf  m  MMiitf  tltM  Milttr  May  I7t 
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The  Librarian  and  the  Book^ 
Ethel  R.  Sawyer,  Director,  Training  class.  Library  Association,  Portland,  Oregon 


If  the  first  claim  to  attention  for  a 
book  or  an  article  in  this  headline  age 
rests  upon  an  intriguing  title,  we  may 
at  once  acknowledge  our  loss  of  the 
possible  first  count.  There  is  no  origi- 
nality nor  any  striking  conjunction  of 
ftmdamentally  paradoxical  opposites 
here.  It  has  before  been  vaguely  felt 
that  there  was  possibly  a  connection 
between  the  staff  and  the  stock  in  a 
library  such  as  is  implied  in  the  fore- 
going title.  The  librarian  and  the  book 
—note  well  that  "and." 

Purgatorial  days  ago  we  knew  the 
librarian  for  the  book.  Days  in  which 
the  public,  suffering  fools  more  or  less 
gladly  according  to  their  folly,  endured 
the  restrictions  of  conscientious  safe- 
guardings,  if  that  they  might  in  the 
end  win  to  the  possession  of  a  coveted 
volume.  The  watch-dog  librarian,  like 
the  Neanderthal  man,  marks  a  step 
on  the  long  road  of  progress;  but, 
peace  to  his  ashes,  he  is  but  a  relic. 

Along  with  him  is  receding  into  the 
mists  of  library  antiquity  the  librarian 
of  the  book,  whose  estimable  efforts 
were  all  expended  to  secure  the  utmost 
well-being,  comfortable  housing  and 
clothing  for  his  stock.  His  public, 
meanwhile,  might  read  by  poor  lights 
in  ill-smelling  architectural  triumphs 
and  his  staff  all  wear  heavy-lensed 
spectacles  and  walk  with  their  chests 
on  their  backs.  We  used  to  have  to 
induce  him  to  give  his  catalogers  out- 
side rooms  and  put  the  stack  rooms  in- 


*Read  at  District  meeting  of  the  California 
library  association,  Santa  Barbara,  January 
7.    1922. 


side,  by  pointing  out  how  bad  sunlieht 
and  outside  dust  were — for  the  books ! 

His  first  cousin,  the  librarian  or  the 
book,  still  sits  at  the  meetings  of  the 
budget  committee  in  many  fiscal  units 
and  proves  a  pretty  difficult  opponent 
in  a  debate.  He  has  such  telling  and 
confounding  posers  to  put  as,  "How 
can  you  expect  a  bigger  appropriation 
unless  you  can  show  statistics  of 
growth?"  and,  "How  can  you  get  sta- 
tistics of  growth  unless  you  have  books 
and  more  of  them  ?"  (The  city  fathers, 
like  the  stony-hearted  capitalist,  do  not 
ask  to  see  statistics  of  number  of 
poimds  avoirdupois  lost  among  the  "op- 
eratives" per  thousand  volumes  gain  in 
circulation.)  Also  the  spectacle  is  still 
not  unknown  among  us  of  the  $50,000 
plant  and  the  $1000  a  year  "planter," 
with  its  usual  alternative  resultants — 
the  deserving  planter  uprooting  her- 
self after  a  few  years  of  struggle  and 
going  out  to  sell  life  insurance;  or,  the 
unambitious  "friend  of  the  mayor"  set- 
tling down  in  an  easy  berth  and  becom- 
ing "planted."  Meanwhile  the  library 
schools  continue  to  send  agonized  cir- 
culars to  the  "leaders  of  the  profes- 
sion" urging  that  more  students  be  sent 
them.  The  librarian  or  the  book  is  a 
subject  that  all  the  world  is  being 
forced  to  consider  today  under  its  more 
universal  aspect  of  "the  human  side  of 
the  labor  problem,"  with  the  public  in 
the  unfamiliar  role  of  the  exploiting 
employer. 

There  is  just  one  more  relationship 
of  our  title  words  which  I  should  like 
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to  consider — the  librarian  unth  the  book. 
Rather  like  the  lady  with  the  white  rib- 
bon (before  the  days  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment),  or  the  man  with  the  hoe, 
or  the  doctor  with  his  medicine  satchel — 
the  book  as  a  badge  of  office;  a  symbol 
of  something,  uplift  maybe;  a  physician 
of  souls — the  missionary  librarian.  Now 
no  one  believes  in  the  mission  of  the  book 
and  its  corollary,  the  librarian  as  a  kind 
of  missionary,  more  earnestly  than  I  do. 
Indeed  I  am  quite  a  fanatic  in  my  be- 
lief of  how  much  potential  good  or  ill 
lies  in  the  intelligent  use  of  books,  or  its 
lack.  But  missionaries  are  sent  only  to 
the  heathen  or  to  the  fallen.  Here  is  one 
import  on  which  the  tariff  is  absolutely 
prohibitive  in  all  "civilized"  countries. 
(Note  the  tariff  of  one  eye  and  sundry 
damages  collected  in  England  from  Mis- 
sionary Pussyfoot  Johnson).  Truly  the 
librarian  without  a  sense  of  her  mission 
is  a  clerk.  Also  truly,  the  librarian  who 
wears  the  sense  of  her  mission  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  is  a  "frost." 

So,  at  long  last,  we  come  to  our  title  as 
we  should  (see  books  on  rhetoric  and 
composition)  ;  not  too  quickly,  so  that  the 
reader  is  plunged  into  deep  and  mighty 
matters  before  he  has  settled  comfort- 
ably into  his  seat  and  removed  the  over- 
coat of  his  previous  preoccupations,  but 
by  a  round-about  way,  yet  revolving  in 
ever  narrowing  circles  upon  our  real  sub- 
ject— the  librarian  and  the  book ;  coordi- 
nates in  service,  mutually  self-respecting, 
reacting  one  on  the  other,  capable  of 
helping  or  of  injuring  each  other,  like  a 
workman  and  his  tool,  but  with  the  im- 
mediate human  element,  as  it  should, 
coming  first. 

I  feel  very  deeply  on  this  subject  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  things  I  have  been 
compelled  to  listen  to  as  coming  from 
members  of  that  public  to  serve  whom 
we  librarians  exist.  These  remarks  show 
how  persistently  is  misconstrued  the  re- 
lationship existing  between  librarians  and 
books.  The  librarian  ivith,  for  or  of  the 
book  is  a  familiar  conception  to  many, 
but  the  librarian  and  the  book  is  known 
to  but  a  few  rare  souls.  My  first  reac- 
tion to  this  realization  was  one  of  angry 
hurt.    And  then  I  set  about  trying  to  ac- 


count for  this  unconsciously  cruel  mis- 
understanding. Most  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
in  talking  with  the  uninitiate  about  that 
work  on  which  we  spend  most  of  our 
waking  thoughts,  have  often  been  si- 
lenced in  mid-oration  by  the  cordial  ad- 
mission, made  with  evident  intent  to 
establish  easy  agreement  on  an  insignifi- 
cant topic:  "Oh I  yes,  I  think  librarians 
are  wonderful.  They  have  such  a  mar- 
velous system  of  finding  their  books  I" 
Just  the  same  admiration  you  have  for 
the  grocery  clerk  who  knows  exactly 
where  to  turn  to  get  down  a  can  of  celery 
soup,  and  who  never  goes  to  the  ivory 
soap  section  by  mistake! 

"But,"  goes  on  your  tormenter,  "very 
few  of  them  know  the  books."  Well,  you 
wouldn't  expect  your  grocer  to  taste  of 
every  separate  shipment  he  gets  into  his 
shop!  On  the  other  hand  do  you  recall 
how  amazed  and  delighted  you  were 
when  the  girl  who  sells  stockings  told 
you  that  she  was  wearing  a  pair  of  the 
very  ones  you  were  considering,  and 
that  they  didn't  shrink  nor  fade  if  you 
washed  them  in  lux  ?  Now  that  seems  to 
be  the  secret  spring  of  joy  that  causes 
Mrs  Jones  to  insist  on  being  served  in 
your  library  by  Miss  Brown.  Miss 
Brown  has  read  the  book.  Mirabile 
dictu!  Of  course,  it's  ignorant  and 
stupid  of  them,  but — 

In  a  book  by  J.  D.  Beresford,  "These 
Lynnekers,"  there  is  a  younger  son,  Rxh- 
ard,  who  was  a  good  deal  of  a  duffer  at 
school  as  far  as  Latin,  Greek,  history 
and  such  subjects  go;  but  with  figures 
he  performed  feats.  In  fact  mathematics 
was  a  diversion  for  him.  He  preferred 
figuring  to  many  kinds  of  other  amuse- 
ments. He  was  a  pragmatic  youth  and 
enjoyed  what  he  could  "do"  with  those 
hard,  solid  little  figures.  He  could  see 
that  figures  "worked,"  and  how  they 
worked.  As  far  as  he  could  observe, 
Latin,  Greek  history  and  all  that  "cul- 
ture stuff"  didn't  work.  One  day  some- 
one showed  Dickey  how  history  could  be 
made  to  work.  History  was  just  past 
politics,  and  the  study  of  past  politics 
helped  in  finding  the  answer  to  present 
political    problems.      Thereafter   history 
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shared  with  mathematics  in  Dickey's  in- 
terest as  a  workable  thing. 

It  was  not  a  librarian  who  performed 
this  service  for  Dickey  Lynneker;  but  it 
might  have  been.  And  no  librarian  will 
deny  that  in  the  rendering  of  such  serv- 
ice lies  the  true  significance  of  her  pecu- 
liar coordinateness  with  the  printed  word. 
Libraries  will  never  function  properly 
until  they  are  tied  up  with  the  motive 
power  which  propels  each  individual 
reader — till  they  show  they  "do"  some- 
thing. Because  we  have  become  aware  of 
that  Necessity  there  has  been  an  interest- 
ing and  very  valuable  creation  and  de- 
velopment of  "special"  libraries.  We 
have  cannily  realized  that  the  business 
man's  pocket-book  will  never  open  to  its 
fullest  taxability  until  he  gets  something 
out  of  the  library  that  he  can  use  in  his 
business.  Business  libraries,  technical  li- 
braries, industrial  libraries  were  not — 
and  behold,  they  are! — and  moreover 
they  work.  These  efforts  to  link  up 
with  the  world's  d)mamos  are  utterly 
right  and  commendable  and  should  serve 
to  open  our  eyes  to  the  results  of  obey- 
ing the  call  to  come  over  into  Missouri 
and  show  us.  But  after  all  these  are 
merely  surface  helps;  they  are  con- 
veniences rather  than  necessities.  We 
have  not  tapped  the  great  central  sources 
of  power  tmtil  we  have  helped  readers 
to  make  the  vital  connection  between 
deeds  and  ideals  thru  ideas. 

If  history  is  merely  past  politics,  so 
also  is  philosophy  merely  the  story  of 
man's  effort  to  understand  and  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  life.  Every  man  and  wo- 
man is  interested  in  philosophy,  only  most 
of  them  do  not  know  it. 

How  can  I  get  the  greatest  happiness 
out  of  life? 

What  is  worth  while  putting  my  best 
effort  into  ? 

Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  liv- 
ing death,  my  body? 

Listen  to  the  throb  of  these  terrific 
engines  of  doubt  and  questioning!  These 
cries  of  humanity  are  pounding  in  our 
ears  today  just  as  when  Paul,  in  despair 
of  himself  and  of  life,  cried  out  his  bit- 
ter "Who  shall  deliver  me  .  .  .  ?"  But 
we  call  that  Religion  or  Philosophy  and 


class  it  in  the  IOC's  or  the  200's  and  stand 
the  records  of  past  struggles  to  wring  a 
satisfying  answer  from  life  to  its  own 
sphinx  riddles,,  on  silent  shelves.  I  say 
"silent"  advisedly;  because,  altho  they 
are  no  longer  generally  inaccessible,  to 
most  readers,  these  books  are  still  most 
formidably  dirnib  among  the  more  clam- 
ant volimies  of  easy  popularity.  In  their 
stead  we  endeavor  to  stifle  or  assuage 
mankind's  yearnings  with  the  temporary 
utilitarianism  of  our  blatant  "Guides  to 
success,"  "How  to  develop  will  power," 
"How  to  manage  men,"  etc. ;  even  as  the 
old  philosophers  went  off  into  pitiful 
searching  for  philosopher's  stones  and 
fountains  of  eternal  youth.  It  will  not 
do!  All  this  spiritual  force  cannot  be 
canalized  thru  such  inadequate  conduits 
as  success,  power,  and  wealth.  Neither 
can  it  be  dammed  up  with  denial  or  re- 
signation. The  flood  will  burst  the  pipes 
again  as  it  has  many  times  in  the  past. 
The  librarian  and  tiie  book  must  help 
to  provide  some  channel  thru  which  hu- 
manity may  discharge  healthfully  and 
satisfactorily  to  itself  this  enormous 
spiritual  urge. 

If  philosophy  and  history  may  thus 
obviously  be  shown  to  be  not  dead  or 
academic  mummies  but  storage  batteries 
only  awaiting  the  intelligent  operator  to 
make  connection  with  the  necessitous 
human  mind,  so  we  might  go  down  the 
ten  main  classes  of  the  ubiquitous  Dewey 
Decimal  classification,  their  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  and  find  the  same  holds 
good.  Sometimes  I  marvel  as  I  browse 
among  the  shelves  in  any  public  library 
that  I  am  not  smitten  suddenly,  and  ut- 
terly consumed  by  the  terrific  potentiali- 
ties standing  quiescently  on  either  side. 
What  opportunities  the  librarian  has  to 
establish  connections  with  all  sorts  of 
people  and  to  bring  them  relief  and  joy, 
to  help  them  to  get  a  better  balance  on 
this  rocking  social  fabric,  to  broaden 
their  vision,  to  enlarge  their  lives,  to  se- 
cure a  life  interest  in  that  country  of 
book-land  which  is  one  of  the  happiest 
answers  to  that;  pertinent  question: 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
leisure  when  you  get  it?" 

Suppose    Tomlinson's    "Sea    and    the 
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jungle"^  got  into  the  hands  of  that  jaded 
old  bookkeeper  whose  cramped  fingers 
have  just  laid  down  the  twenty-five  years 
familiar  pen.  Of  course  such  a  home- 
body's first  break  for  freedom  might  very 
well  be  thru  the  pages  of  Fletcher's 
"Middle  temple  murder."  I've  taken  that 
path  myself  and  so,  I  understand,  did  ex- 
President  Wilson.  It's  a  good  enough  oc- 
casional way.  But  it  is  no  road  to  any- 
where and  after  a  time  these  cul-de-sacs 
bore  one.  With  Tomlinson,  he  could  get 
out  on  the  high  seas  and  smell  the  salt 
and  get  knocked  about  by  the  storms 
and  see  strange  lands  and  withal  have  a 
most  delightful  companion  for  fellow- 
traveller.  Such  a  book  moreover  does 
get  you  somewhere — oh,  I  don't  know 
where — each  man  to  his  taste.  It  may 
lead  our  old  bookkeeper  to  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  some  of  those  lands  just 
touched  upon  here;  it  may  be  that  the 
sea  will  lay  a  magic  spell  upon  him;  or 
perhaps  he  will  just  want  to  meet  again 
that  interesting  man,  Mr  Tomlinson.  The 
important  thing  is  that  he  is  out  on  a  real 
highway  of  literature  and  the  world  lies 
before  him,  like  another  Adam,  where  to 
choose.  And  if  he  takes  fright  at  the 
open  way  and  dashes  back  to  the  fami- 
liar cover  of  some  easier  book,  why — 
what  matter?  It  is  a  big  country  this 
world  of  books  and  timid  folk,  one  sup- 
poses, must  live  as  well  as  bold  brave  ad- 
venturers. Then,  too,  you  never  can  tell 
how  many  of  these  shy  creatures  creep 
back  quietly  to  taste  again  the  strange, 
new  provender  in  secret — and  eventual- 
ly like  it.  That  young  boy  who  for  vari- 
ous reasons  cannot  have  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  long  coveted  year  at  Massachu- 
settes  Tech.  and  is  therefore  very  hu- 
manly inclined  to  sulk  or  to  "fire  the 
whole  business" — if  he  could  be  given 
Clarence  Hawkes'  "Hitting  the  dark 
trail"  now.  Wouldn't  it  be  likely  to  put 
new  sap  into  a  fellow  to  read  of  how 
that  boy,  blinded  by  an  accident  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old,  handicapped  in 
other  cruel  ways  physically  as  well  as 
educationally,  yet  went  on  to  his  goal 
which  was — of  all  things ! — nature  studv. 
Yes,  and  now  writes  lx)oks  on  that  sub- 


ject which  help  boys  with  all  their  limbs 
and  eyes  to  "see"  nature! 

Pumpelly's  "Reminiscences"  or  Stein- 
er's  "Introducing  the  American  spirit" 
might  help  a  man  soured  on  all  talk  of 
American  idealism  and  overfed  with 
stories  of  graft  and  intrigue,  probably 
all  too  true.  Mr  Pumpelly  is  a  good 
American  of  pioneer  proclivities  who  is 
yet  not  afraid  to  admit  that  his  country 
can  and  does  do  wrong,  and  that  other 
nations  have  overpast  us  in  some 
particulars.  And,  personally,  I  have 
seldom  felt  so  proud  of  my  country  as 
when  I  read  of  its  real  spirit,  very  clever- 
ly concealed  tho  it  often  be  by  the  un- 
inspired activities  of  some  of  our  100 
percenters,  as  set  forth  by  this  German- 
American,  Mr  Steiner. 

I  would  even  venture  to  recommend 
Alexander  Berkman's  "Prison  memoirs 
of  an  anarchist"  for  some  of  our  com- 
placent American  business  men  and  poli- 
ticians whose  shortest  way  with  all  radi- 
cals would  be  the  distance  to  the  nearer 
lamp  post.  And  when  they  have  ac- 
quired some  grace  of  humility,  but  not 
before,  let  them  have  Osborne's  "Society 
and  prisons"  to  help  them  to  recover  a 
measure  of  self-respect  and  to  point  a 
way  to  honest  work  in  dealing  with 
troublesome  "reds." 

If  you  can  innocently  get  one  of  our 
Margot  Asquiths  to  read  "The  glass  of 
fashion"  it  might  prove  a  salutary  vision 
to  see  her  own  face  in  the  cold  light  of 
one  man's  honest  disgust,  untouched  up 
by  a  single  dash  of  place-worship,  and  be- 
fore the  rouge  pot  of  sycophancy  could 
smarten  her  up. 

Most  men  and  women  of  our  genera- 
tion need  to  read  Fitzgerald's  "This  side 
of  Paradise"  to  understand  how  rapidly 
time  has  moved  since  our  adolescence. 
And  then  if  we  have  to  do  with  this 
strange  and  dangerously  incomprehen- 
sible creature,  the  modem  youth,  if  we 
are  wise,  we  shall  read  widely  and  deep- 
ly in  all  sorts  of  soul-searching,  plain- 
speaking  books  to  see  if  we  can  possibly 
arrive  at  an  understanding  of  these 
future  directors  of  American  life  and 
ideals.  Maybe  some  of  us  will  die  in  the 
endeavor!     However  we  couldn't  spend 
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our  lives  in  a  more  patriotic  cause ;  and  if 
we  are  not  able  to  adventure  bravely 
therein,  we  might  as  well  be  dead. 

I  don't  know  what  effect  Van  Wyck 
Brooks'  "Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain"  had 
on  you;  but  that  book  together  with 
Waldo  Frank's  "Our  America,"  judi- 
ciously seasoned  with  some  of  Mr 
Mencken's  hot  curry  criticisms  of  our 
national  life  and  letters,  have  stirred  me 
to  more  intelligent  patriotism — the  kind 
that  wants  to  work  for  one's  country  as 
well  as  to  crow  for  it — than  many  thous- 
ands of  pages  of  flag-flapping  rhetoric.  O 
pioneers,  hail — and  farewell !  Your  work 
demands  that  we  support  you,  not  by 
blind  subservience  but  by  building  on 
your  possessive  foundations  the  worthy 
superstructure  of  the  creative  spirit. 

Even  the  poorer  books  on  our  shelves 
can  serve  a  good  purpose  in  wise  hands. 
Bernard  Shaw  in  The  New  Republic  for 
December  21,  1921,  contributes  an  ar- 
ticle on  "Neglected  aspects  of  public  li- 
braries." I  have  never  seen  the  case  for 
certain  types  of  poor  books  more  clearly 
put.  Also  by  a  single  sweep  of  this  pen, 
libraries  find  themselves  swung  into  a 
safe  place  in  the  mighty  Freudian  con- 
cept of  the  world  as  desire  and  repres- 
sion. Let  me  quote:  "Just  as  reading 
about  crimes  does  not  make  us  criminals, 
but  rather  causes  any  propensities  we 
may  have  in  that  direction  to  waste  them- 
selves harmlessly  through  the  imagina- 
tion, so  reading  about  high  virtues  does 
not  make  us  heroes  and  heroines;  it 
wastes  our  heroic  impulses  in  precisely 
the  same  manner.  Therefore  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  reading  rooms 
should  contain  any  good  books.  Rather 
should  they  be  stocked  with  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  detective  stories,  lives  of  Car- 
touche, Lacenaire,  Charles  Peace,  Moll 
Flanders  and  all  the  most  infamous  char- 
acters in  fact  or  fiction.  And  when  the 
readers,  in  the  disgust  and  satiety  pro- 
duced by  a  debauch  of  such  literature, 
go  to  the  reading-room  librarian  and  say 
'For  heaven's  sake  give  me  a  book  about 
a  saint  or  a  hero:  I  am  sick  to  death  of 
those  stupid  malefactors,'  it  should  be 
.the  duty  of  that  librarian  to  say,  'No,  my 
son  (or  my  daughter,  as  the  case  may 


be)  :  the  proper  sphere  of  virtue  is  the 
living  world.  Go  out  and  do  good  un- 
til you  feel  wicked  again.  Then  come 
back  to  me;  and  I  will  discharge  your 
evil  impulses  for  you  without  hurting 
anyone  by  a  batch  of  thoroughly  bad 
books.'  Moral :  do  not  listen  to  the  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  purify  public  book- 
shelves; they  are  sitters  on  safety 
valves." 

You  probably  will  not  so  annoy  Shaw 
as  to  believe  him  absolutely  and  liter- 
ally ;  but,  as  usual,  there  is  more  in  what 
he  says  than  meets  the  eye.  At  any  rate 
we  do  not  know  that  all  conduits  cannot 
carry  equal  volumes  of  discharge,  and 
that  a  low-power  butt)  only  explodes  if 
you  suddenly  give  it  a  high-pressure  cur- 
rent. It  is  a  wise  librarian  who  knows 
just  what  voltage  each  borrower  can 
stand  and  who  persuades  her  readers  to 
rewire  at  intervals  in  order  to  carry  more 
light  current.  Expert  electrical  engineers 
— that  is  what  we  are,  we  librarians. 
And  the  books  are  the  d3mamos  of  great 
thoughts,  noble  ideals,  desperate  hopes, 
wild  outcries  of  despair,  anguished  bursts 
of  rage,  peaceful  contentment,  happy  so- 
lutions, tragic  or  pitiful  failures,  honest 
protest,  grateful  outpourings,  quiet  joys, 
and  ecstatic  happiness.  Our  profession 
is  the  feeding  of  the  current  to  the  wires 
(our  reading  public)  and  the  installation 
of  ever  stronger  and  larger  wires,  where 
possible,  so  that  the  world's  light  ?upply 
may  be  ever  increasing  through  higher 
and  higher  power  bulbs  of  thoughts,  ideas 
and  deeds.  To  change  the  figure,  the 
librarian  and  the  book  are  the  twin  doors 
of  the  portal  through  which  millions  of 
readers  may  step  out  into  new  fields  of 
vision,  wider  spheres  of  activity,  greater 
planes  of  sympathy  and  understanding, 
and  into  life  more  abundant. 

But  here's  the  rub !  Electric  wires  and 
bulbs  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  are  standard- 
ized articles,  and  after  mastering  certain 
general  principles  the  fitting  of  the  proper 
wire  to  a  given  current  cannot  be  so 
highly  difficult  a  matter.  But  our  wires 
are  not  standardized,  their  carrying 
power  in  each  individual  case  must  be 
ascertained  by  indirections  and  cerebral 
gymnastics  which  would  finish  off  Sher- 
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lock  Holmes  in  a  week ;  while  the  current 
emanating  from  each  dynamo  ought  in 
every  case  to  be  personally  tested.  Here 
indeed  is  a  woman's-sized  job.  No  won- 
der so  few  men  are  foolish  enough  to  un- 
dertake it  I 

"Librarians  don't  know  books!"  The 
bitter  fact  is  that  our  critics  have  put 
their  finger  on  our  real  weakness  after  all. 
And  how  can  we  know  books  half  ade- 
quately for  this  enormous  demand  even 
supposing  we  spend  all  of  our  free  time 
in  reading.  You  and  I,  who  have  spent 
many  years  at  the  task  and  have  given, 
perhaps,  most  of  our  social  and  recrea- 
tional hours  to  reading,  know  how  com- 
paratively trifling  is  our  real  book  cul- 
ture. I  would  suggest  that  head  libra- 
rians recognize  the  validity  of  the  cul- 
tured public's  criticism  of  our  work  and 
plan  some  intelligent  way  to  help  the 
younger  assistants,  especially,  to  meet  it. 
I  would  even  venture  to  ask,  "Why 
should  it  be  a  crime  to  read  a  book  in 
library  hours— or  to  discuss  it?" 

Let  us  encourage  the  idea  of  having 
more  talk  about  books  at  our  library 
meetings,  and  get  the  public  to  come  to 
them.  Let  us  put  more  book  courses  into 
our  library  schools.  And  let  us  distinguish 
between  clerkly  and  professional  service 
in  our  libraries  by  realizing  that  side  by 
side  with  personal  qualifications,  a  nose 
for  books,  a  quick  and  discriminating 
sense  of  the  quality  of  a  book,  a  respect 
for  the  soul  of  a  book  as  well  as  for 
the  himian  soul  of  the  reader,  these  things 
mark  the  librarian. 

How  often  do  we  read  books  with  such 
deep  savoring  of  the  spirit  of  an  author 
as  the  following  comment  implies  ?  It  is 
taken  from  Tomlinson's  "Old  junk"  and 
concerns  Havelock  Ellis'  "Impressions 
and  comments",  written  in  1914. 

Such  judgments  of  men,  their  affairs  and 
their  circumstances,  could  have  been  writ- 
ten in  no  other  time  than  the  years  just  be- 
fore the  war.  The  reflections  are  often 
chill  and  exposed;  but  so  is  a  faithful  mir- 
ror bleak,  though  polished  and  gleaming, 
when  held  up  to  grey  affairs  in  the  light  ot 
a  day  which  is  ominous.  You  seem  to  feci 
in  this  book  the  cold  draught  moving  be- 
fore the  storm  which  has  not  come — the 
author  knew  of  no  storm  to  come,  and  doc. 
not  even  hint  at  it;  but  the  portents,  an 


the  look  of  the  minds  of  his  fellows,  make 
him  feel  uncomfortable,  and  he  asks  what 
ails  us.  Now  we  know.  It  is  strange  that 
a  book  so  wise  and  enlivening  . . .  shoula 
have  been  mislaid  and  forgotten. 

When  we  can  write  such  book-notes  as 
that,  based  on  such  s)rmpathy — b,  "feel- 
ing with"  the  author  which  penetrates  be- 
yond even  the  author's  conscious  motiva- 
tion to  the  very  soul  of  the  book,  we 
may  account  ourselves  genuine  booklov- 
ers.  And  yet  without  this  power  of  ap- 
preciation how  shall  we  stand  as  guides 
and  advisors  to  our  readers?  How  shall 
we  supply  their  deep  needs  wisely? 

Speaking  of  ourselves  as  purveyors  of 
mental  food  to  the  public  recalls  Keith 
Preston's  Fable  for  librarians.  It  goes 
like  this,  you  know. 

The  keeper  of  the  zoo,  one  day, 
Decided  to  buy  only  hay. 
"Since  we  must  standardize,"  said  he, 
"Hay  suits  the  big  majority." 

The  bear  was  quite  resentfuljbut 
The  keeper  of  the  zoo  said,  *Tutl 
Your  taste,  dear  Bruin,  does  you  proud, 
But  I  must  cater  to  the  crowd." 

The  lion  gave  his  bale  one  look; 
His  baleful  roar  the  cages  shook. 
"Oooohr  said  the  keeper  of  the  zoo, 
"Guess  I  must  get  a  bone  or  two." 

And  so  the  lion  got  his  grist; 
The  bear  went  on  the  waiting  list; 
The  big  majority  still  chew 
About  what  Nature  meant  them  to. 

Which  leads  me  to  the  last  phase  of 
the  librarian  and  the  book  which  I  have 
space  to  mention — and  that  is  the  great 
necessity  for  the  librarian's  hospitable 
catholicity  in  regard  to  books.  The  lion 
must  have  his  food  as  well  as  the  ox 
and  the  ass.  The  librarian  may  not  take 
a  too  conservative  view  of  her  services. 
In  a  world  of  propagandists,  she  must 
remain  a  presenter  of  facts.  Among  a 
crowd  of  trainers  she  must  continue  to 
be  an  educator.  In  a  world  which  tends 
to  the  autocratic  suppression  of  opposing 
or  unpleasing  views,  she  must  maintain 
the  democratic  open  fonmfi.  In  a  world 
which  proverbially  settles  disputes  ac- 
cording to  prejudice  or  ignorance,  she 
must  provide  the  means  whereby  the  de- 
sirous   may    win    for    themselves  some 
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small  measure  of  truth.  Every  period 
of  violence  has  left  as  its  most  frightful 
consequence  an  era  of  fear,  distrust, 
hatred,  and  falsehood.  Our  own  day  is 
no  exception.  Much  of  the  good  milk  of 
human  kindness  has  been  soured  by  these 
sultry  passions,  and  the  wastage  is  still 
going  on.  The  librarian  and  the  book,  I 
believe,  is  one  of  our  greatest  hopes.  We 
have  a  place  to  fill  in  the  world  today,  a 
work  to  do  for  our  several  communities 
which  lies  open  to  no  other  group  of 
workers  in  the  same  fullness.  Do  we  be- 
lieve in  our  profession,  or  are  we  vestal 
virgins  of  a  feeble  faith,  tenders  of  a 
dying  fire,  mere  pacifiers  of  the  public 
unrest  and  earnest  questioning? 

I  would  not  close  upon  a  too  hortatory 
note  lest  you  should  think  I  conceive  of 
librarians  as  solemn-eyed  dignitaries,  con- 
sequential with  an  undue  sense  of  their 
importance,  and  consciously  exuding 
"merit."      No   religion   is   wholly   sane 


without  laughter  and  joy — much  less  a 
profession.  The  librarian  and  the  book 
hold  also  the  keys  to  mirth,  to  beauty,  to 
happy  leisure,  and  to  life's  delights. 

"There  is  no  frigate  like  a  book 
To  take  us  lands  away, 
Nor  any  coursers  like  a  page 
Of  prancing  poetry." 

Emily  Dickinson  should  have  been  a 
librarian ;  she  knew  so  well  what  the  book 
can  do.    Listen  again : — 

He  ate  and  drank  the  precious  words. 

His  spirit  grew  robust; 

He  knew  no  more  that  he  was  poor, 

Nor  that  his  frame  was  dust. 

He  danced  along  the  dingy  days, 

And  this  bequest   of  wings 

Was  but  a  book!    What  liberty 

A  loosened  spirit  brings! 

.    To  paraphrase  Stevenson: 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things 
Which  thru  books  we  can  savor  much  better 
than  kings. 


How  To  Get  the  Workers  To  Read 

Frank  and  Rachel  Anderson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


American  libraries  have  the  reputation 
of  serving  the  public  better  than  those 
of  any  other  country.  They  stand  high  in 
both  the  intensiveness  ana  extensiveness 
of  their  work.  But  a  frank  facing  of  the 
situation  here  shows  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  population  read  an)rthing  but 
the  newspapers  and  a  very  much  smaller 
part  ever  studies,  that  is,  does  serious 
reading  or  undertakes  research.  A  cir- 
culation of  three  books  per  capita  is  con- 
sidered good  for  the  large  towns  and 
cities.  Portland,  Oregon,  now  leads  with 
over  six  books  per  capita.  These  are 
borrowed  by  something  over  100,000  ac- 
tive card  holders  in  a  city  of  275,000  peo- 
ple.* This  means ;  that,  in  a  banner  town, 
35%  of  the  population  uses  the  library. 
The  modem  library  cotmts  as  its  poten- 
tial users  all  people  from  six  years  up. 
This  age  group  includes  in  normal  towns 
somewhat  less  than  90%  of  the  whole,* 
which  indicates  that  the  best  libraries  are 
reaching  a  little  more  than  one-third  of 
their  possible  reading  public.    Of  course 


only  a  fraction  of  those  who  come  to  a 
library  use  it  for  reference.  This  indi- 
cates roughly  the  slight  extent  to  which 
librarians  have  made  conquest  of  their 
country.  They  are  but  pioneers  in  their 
promised  land. 


1.  Exact  figures  are  here  given  for  Port- 
land (that  is  Multnomah  County  which  the 
library  serves).  The  population  is  275,898 
according  to  the  1920  census.  Per  capita 
circulation  is  6.2.  The  adult  card  holders 
are  74,444  and  the  juvenile  33,285,  bringing 
the  total  up  to  35.4  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Adults  used  at  home  1,009,308  books 
of  which  535,525  were  non-fiction  and  473,- 
883  fiction.  The  reference  room  attendance 
was  not  given  but  in  1919  there  were  10,057 
questions  handled,  1,537  being  classed  of  im- 
portance, that  is  reauiring  some  research. 
The  business  and  technical  room  had  an  at- 
tendance of  54,029,  handled  6047  questions 
and  circulated  19,553  books.  Polk  gives 
Portland  an  industrial  population  of  41,500 
for  1918  when  shipbuilding  was  at  its  height. 
A  normal  year  should  bring  this  to  over 
30,000  or  l5%  of  the  population. 

2.  Whipple  gives  the  age  group  1-4  as 
ten  per  cent  of  the  population. 
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The  technique  of  conquest  seems  to  lie 
in  the  direction  of  departmentalization. 
This,  is  giving  us  departments  for  chil- 
dren, for  business  men,  for  engineers, 
and  other  groups.  These  divisions  call 
for  specialized  workers. 

Taylor  analyzed  the  duties  of  the  old- 
time  foreman  and  found  them  to  make  al- 
most superhuman  demands  on  one  man. 
The  foreman  was  a  minor  executive,  an 
employment  manager,  a  time  study  man, 
a  teacher  of  workers,  a  job  routing  or 
planning  department  and  much  more,  all 
rolled  into  one.  The  functionalized  fore- 
man has  come  to  be  an  established  part  of 
factory  administration.  To  a  less  degree, 
the  fimctionalized  librarian  has  come  to 
have  an  accepted  place  in  library  admin- 
istration. But  the  tendency  is  to  recog- 
nize that  special  work  can  be  done  best 
by  those  who  have  special  aptitudes,  tem- 
perament, training  and  responsibility. 

It  seems  likely  that  future  librarians 
will  be  specialists  (engineers,  psycholo- 
gists, geologists,  teachers,  etc.),  equipped 
with  library  technique.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  suggest  all  the  realms  which  the 
worker  with  the  printed  word  can  con- 
quer but  confine  attention  to  one,  the 
world  of  labor  literature.  We  will  do  this 
by  putting  the  question :  How  shall  we  get 
the  workers  to  read?  The  answer  is  by 
studying  their  needs,  by  devoting  a  de- 
partment and  specialized  assistance  to 
them.  Work  for  them  in  the  same  way 
that  you  have  begun  to  work  for  the 
business  man  and  the  engineer. 

This  proposal  brings  us  free  to  face 
with  the  accusation  that  we  as  profes- 
sional servants  of  the  public  as  a  whole 
are  taking  the  side  of  labor  against  cap- 
ital in  the  war  of  the  classes.  This  is  a 
charge  worthy  of  serious  attention.  The 
theory  of  class  warfare  as  stated  by  some 
radicals  and  often  accepted  by  their  op- 
ponents, is  a  bald  and  over-simple  explan- 
ation of  certain  group  relationships.  Use- 
ful as  the  theory  is  in  the  interpretation 
of  social  phenomena,  a  complex  indus- 
trial society  contains  many  struggles  be- 
side that  of  the  the  capitalist-employer 
with  the  manual  laborer.  There  are  doz- 
ens, even  hundreds  of  well-defined  groups 


each  struggling  to  find  adjustment  to 
others,  and  to  gain  self  expression. 

A  broad  class  of  professional  men  and 
women  is  that  which  might  be  termed  the 
social  worker  type,  including  here  all 
those  in  whom  there  has  been  developed 
a  strong  sense  of  being  servants  of  so- 
ciety. Such  a  group  includes  the  scien- 
tists, the  researchers,  the  teachers,  health 
officers,  the  public  health  nurse,  the  com- 
munity worker,  and  the  librarian.  All 
possess  a  similar  professional  pride  and 
prejudice  and  a  similar  ethical  code. 
They  all  receive  a  salary  payment,  and 
have  a  more  or  less  common  level  of  liv- 
ing and  cultural  standards.  By  the  busi- 
ness man,  this  group  of  brain  workers  is 
considered  "high  brow"  and  by  the  man- 
ual laborer,  "intellectual."  There  is  the 
feeling  that  this  group  is  somewhat  the- 
oretical, impractical,  and  visionary.  This 
is  implied  in  the  almost  invariable  re- 
mark after  answering  a  query  as  to  one's 
employment,  "Oh,  you  are  a  librarian," 
or  a  teacher,  or  what  not.  This  means 
that  you  deal  largely  with  abstractions, 
and  with  data,  not  with  tangible  tools  and 
building  materials.  Your  accomplishment 
is  not  meastu-able  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Your  working  life  is  not  actuated  by  the 
profit  motive. 

Professional  men  and  women  often 
try  to  join  some  other  g^oup  by 
hiding  their  identity.  Among  manual 
workers,  even  when  taking  pains 
not  to  disclose  their  calling,  even 
having  originated  from  "working 
class"  stock,  and  living  for  years  a  work- 
ingman's  life,  professional  men  are 
dubbed  by  their  adopted  brethren  "doc," 
"preacher"  and  "prof."  Training,  tem- 
perament and  habit  have  made  a  separate 
people  of  professional  men  and  women. 
Only  in  rare  instances  do  they  really  join 
another  class.  They  can  not.  Their  mis- 
sion is  not  to  take  sides  but  to  seek  to  de- 
fine their  place  in  society,  to  fulfill  their 
function,  to  gain  self-expression.  The 
peculiar  labor  of  this  group  is  to  think  of 
social  problems  in  scientific  terms,  to  col- 
lect and  interpret  facts,  to  have  these 
ready  for  time  of  emergency,  to  lay  em- 
phasis on  the  value  of  service  to  society 
as  a  satisfying  motive  to  work.    In  doing 
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this,  its  members  find  themselves.  This 
means  the  discarding  of  a  negative  im- 
partiality, and  adoption  of  a  positive  and 
d3mamic  program,  which  one  can  trust  to 
the  good  feeling  and  clear  thinking  of 
professional  men  and  women.  In  the  car- 
rying out  of  such  a  program,  the  social 
service  group  is  apt  to  be  met  with  re- 
buffs from  both  manual  workers  and  cap- 
italists in  proportion  to  the  real  help  ren- 
dered. 

If  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
implications  of  the  step,  a  librarian  sets 
apart  at  least  some  of  the  time  of  an  as- 
sistant to  worker's  education,  what 
should  be  done  next?  The  assistant 
chosen  should  be  relied  upon  to  take  stock 
of  the  library's  resources  in  the  field  of 
economics  and  labor  literature.  The  li- 
brary lists  might  be  checked  against  Cor- 
inne  Bacon's  Standard  catalog  for  so- 
ciology, bibliographies  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  handbooks  of  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company  dealing  with  trade  un- 
ions, Daniel  Bloomfield's  Problems  of 
labor,  and  Modern  industrial  move- 
ments, and  Savel  Zimand's  Modem  so- 
cial movements.  In  addition  there  should 
be  visits  to  a  nearby  library  strong  in  the 
field,  such  as  the  Russell  Sage  in  New 
York,  John  Crerar  in  Chicago  and  Johns 
Hopkins  labor  collection  in  Baltimore. 
Current  books,  pamphlets  and  articles  can 
be  followed  thru  the  Public  Affairs  In- 
formation service  and  the  lists  in  each 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  No 
effort  should  be  made  to  include  all  items 
in  any  given  list.  Leave  plenty  of  margin 
in  book  purchase,  money  for  demands 
when  these  arise  and  for  a  gradually  for- 
mulated buying  policy. 

After  a  survey  of  the  library's  ability 
to  serve,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  key  men  in  the 
local  labor  world.  There  is  probably 
some  man  whom  the  rest  turn  to  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  history  of  trade 
unionism  for  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.  Another  may  carry  with  him 
knowledge  of  prevailing  hours  of  work, 
wage  scales  and  the  main  provisions  of 
trade  agreements.  This  is  often  the  edi- 
tor of  the  labor  paper.  As  fast  as  a 
connected  body  of  such  data  can  be  col- 


lected in  the  form  of  minutes  of  joint 
meetings  of  employers  and  employees, 
convention  proceedings,  the  files  of  union 
and  local  papers,  this  should  be  done,  cor- 
rected by  labor  officials  and  employers, 
and  related  to  similar  data  collected  by 
the  college  of  your  city,  your  state  de- 
partment of  labor,  and  the  mass  of  in- 
formation collected  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  labor  statistics.  The  exis- 
tence of  a  carefully  kept  clipping  and 
pamphlet  file,  a  card  index  and  books 
dealing  with  prices,  cost  of  living,  wages, 
the  right  to  strike,  arbitration,  industrial 
espionage,  profits,  ownership  of  land  and 
stock  should  bring  to  the  library  debating 
teams  and  writers  of  themes,  college  re- 
searchers, employers  and  trade  union  of- 
ficials seeking  policy  forming  material.  In 
spite  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of  fifty 
years  of  the  spy  system  in  industry  it  is 
likely  that  a  librarian  in  sympathy  with 
democratic  control  of  industry,  the  work- 
ing hypothesis  of  the  union,  may  gain 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  officials  and 
of  the  rank  and  file.  In  time  of  crisis 
the  struggle  over  wages,  hours,  etc.,  will 
tend  to  find  expression  in  arbitration 
rather  than  resort  to  trial  of  staying 
power  in  a  lockout  or  strike,  if  there  ex- 
ists a  body  of  dependable  information. 
Neither  employers  nor  unionists  have 
built  up  much  of  any  data.  Library  and 
research  methods  are  foreign  to  them. 
Walton  Hamilton  of  Amherst  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  three  college 
men  of  his  acquaintance  know  more  of 
the  present  pressing  problem  of  unem- 
ployment than  the  combined  officialdom 
of  the  trade  unions  and  employers'  as- 
sociations. It  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  place  within  the  library  for 
intensive  reference  work  with  labor  lead- 
ers. 

When  the  question  of  library  time  and 
money  wjiich  may  be  devoted  to  such 
work  is  considered,  it  may  be  decided 
that  researches  calling  for  heavy  demands 
should  be  paid  for  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours  have  been  given  to  the  work. 
This  is  the  policy  in  engineering  research 
of  the  Engineering  Societies  library  and 
in  business  research  of  the  Newark  free 
public  library.     It  is  our  belief  that  the 
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principle  could  be  more  widely  adopted 
in  spite  of  difficulty  in  making  decisions 
as  when  to  charge,  and  a  feeling  against 
making  even  service  charges,  in  a  public 
library  and  thereby  blocking  the  possi- 
bility of  the  utmost  use  of  its  resources 
in  personnel  and  printed  information.  If 
it  is  not  desirable  to  have  a  salaried  as- 
sistant undertake  an  outside  task,  it  may 
be  that  local  men  and  women  of  the  col- 
leges or  other  professional  groups,  some- 
times with  an  active  interest  in  research 
and  time  which  they  wish  to  invest,  can 
supplement  the  work  of  librarians.  A 
register  of  such  people  should  be  kept. 
Large  jobs  calling  for  extensive  biblio- 
graphic and  field  research  or  highly  con- 
fidential work  may  be  referred  to  some 
one  of  the  labor  research  bureaus  which 
undertake  this  service  for  unions.  Such 
bureaus  are  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Eco- 
nomics in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  La- 
bor Bureau  with  offices  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

Witti  the  advice  and  help  of  pivotal 
men,  it  is  possible  to  plan  a  program  of 
getting  more  workers  to  read  than  those 
who  have  merely  official  interest  in  li- 
brary service.  An  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  union  or- 
ganization take  part  in  its  councils.  Sharp 
differences  of  opinion  arise  often  over 
matters  of  information.  Men  are  eager 
to  find  data,  but  have  no  time  to  dig  it 
out  and  no  training  in  its  collection,  pres- 
ervation and  arrangement. 

For  these  more  ambitious  and  ener- 
getic members,  who  really  are  the  direc- 
tive force  of  the  unions,  the  reference 
service  of  the  library  may  become  of  in- 
estimable value. 

The  friendship  of  a  labor  editor  would 
make  it  possible  to  review  late  books  for 
his  paper,  to  give  annotated  lists  of  re- 
cent publications,  to  prepare  for  'him 
short  reading  lists  on  current  labor  prob- 
lems such  as  the  injunction,  unemploy- 
ment, shop,  stewards,  etc.  Do  not  rush 
the  man,  be  willing  to  help  him  with  the 
tough  questions  which  are  referred  to  an 
editor.  If  he  is  not  getting  enough,  tell 
him  you  will  do  your  best  to  assist  in 
running  a  question  and  answer  column. 
If  you  have  the  gift  of  writing  simply, 


forcefully  and  with  ease  you  can  engage 
in  writing  feature  stories  about  books.  A 
list  of  books  such  as  the  "Worker  in  fic- 
tion" may  interest  those  who  like  the 
novel. 

If  the  worker's  department  is  given  a 
corner,  the  conventional  library  methods 
of  stimulating  interest  should  be  tried. 
There  may  be  the  new  book  shelf,  the 
poster  display  of  new  book  covers,  the 
lists  of  books  on  current  topics,  the  col- 
lection on  a  subject  of  passing  interest 
such  as  May  Day,  the  commemoration 
of  the  establishment  of  the  local  Central 
Labor  Council,  the  present  measures  be- 
fore the  state  legislature  which  affect  la- 
bor, the  issues  in  a  local  election  which 
involve  the  worker,  clippings  from  the 
papers  covering  labor  news. 

The  worker  seldom  has  the  reading 
habit.  Like  the  business  man,  he  often 
has  a  pride  of  ignorance,  a  decided  dis- 
trust of  the  printed  page. 

Proving  the  value  of  the  data  in  books 
will  take  study  and  patience.  If  libra- 
rians are  going  to  reach  the  residuum  of 
non-readers,  we  believe  there  must  be  a 
revaluation  of  the  pamphlet.  In  Amer- 
ica with  the  death  of  the  religious  tract, 
the  art  of  pamphleteering  waned  until 
it  was  revived  in  the  advertising  booklet 
and  used  by  certain  philanthropic  and 
propagandist  organizations,  such  as  the 
Child  Health  organization,  the  Co-opera- 
tive league  of  America,  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  the  Socialist  party.  The  pamphlet  is 
to  be  recommended  for  some  of  the  very 
reasons  that  it  has  been  rejected  by  the  li- 
brarian. It  can  be  slipped  into  the  pocket, 
it  can  be  read  at  one  sitting,  it  contains 
the  same  information  as  books  but  in 
much  simpler  form.  On  the  other  hand 
the  best  pamphlets  are  not  "Ephemeral 
material,"  they  are  popular  classics  on 
which  are  put  the  same  careful  scholar- 
ship as  a  treatise.  The  Fabian  pamph- 
lets of  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb,  of 
Shaw,  and  others,  the  British  Labor 
Party  and  Independent  Labour  Party 
leaflets,  the  booklets  of  the  National 
Guilds  league,  are  masterpieces  of  com- 
pression of  simple  and  clear  exposition, 
of  attractive  style.  Certain  groups  in 
America  are  beginning  to  do  creditable 
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pamphlets  on  labor  subjects.  Kirby  Page 
has  started  a  series  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
summer  classes,  the  Amalgamated  Qoth- 
ing  Workers  of  America  have  issued  four 
exceptionally  good  ones,  the  Co-opera- 
tive League  of  America  has  a  long  list. 

Pamphlets  of  this  sort  should  be  col- 
lected and  prepared  for  circulation.  Al- 
ways try  to  find  a  good  pamphlet  on  an 
important  subject  as  well  as  a  book.  It 
will  interest  those  so  unaccustomed  to 
reading  that  they  might  never  undertake 
the  formidable  task  of  tackling  a  book. 
Use  of  pamphlets  as  stepping  stones  to 
books  is  quite  similar  to  the  device  of  us- 
ing fiction  as  an  introduction  to  non-fic- 
tion. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  library's 
fuller  use  to  foster  workers'  study  groups 
and  reading  circles.  In  the  last  few  years 
some  twenty-five  experiments  with  work- 
ers' classes  having  an  enrollment  of  ten 
thousand  students  have  been  tried  in 
twenty-two  cities.  A  national  organiza- 
tion called  the  Workers'  Education  Bu- 
reau of  America*  has  been  formed  which 
will  supply  information,  as  "How  to  start 
a  class",  bibliographies,  reading  lists  and 
study  helps.  The  possibilities  of  workers' 
classes  seem  great  in  getting  workers  to 
read.  Men  have  reported  to  the  class  on 
books,  who  never  before  had  read  a  book 
thru.  Men  who  had  not  read  their  own 
union  ioumals,  subscribed  to  The  New 
Republic,  The  Ndtion,  The  Survey  and 
even  consumed  the  Monthly  Labor  Re^ 
view.  This  last  was  so  unbelievable  when 
reported  to  a  conference  on  labor  educa- 
tion that  it  was  greeted  with  cheers  and 
laughter. 

TTiere  is  an  endless  amount  of  work 
which  can  be  done  by  the  worker's  li- 
brarian in  connection  with  classes.  There 
is  help  in  collecting  material  and  with 
the  teacher  preparing  reading  lists.  There 
is  the  preparation  of  class  libraries  of 
some  fifty  books  if  the  meeting  place  is 
in  a  labor  hall.  There  might  be  assist- 
ance in  charging  out  books,  some  at- 
tendance of  classes  to  feel  out  needs,  the 
ordering  of  books  and  pamphlets  for  as- 
signed readings,  the  setting  aside  of  these 
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in  a  definite  place  in  the  workers'  cor- 
ner. Most  important  of  all,  is  guidance 
in  a  student's  personal  reading,  the  fitting 
of  books  to  a  man's  reading  ability  and 
intellectual  attainment.  The  art  of  help- 
ing in  building  on  where  a  reader  has 
left  off,  is  one  which  requires  a  mastery 
of  books,  sympathy  with  the  worker's  de- 
sire for  knowledge,  and  nicety  of  judg- 
ment. 

In  connection  with  this  work,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  worker  is  a  human  being, 
and  will  bring  a  hundred  of  his  personal 
problems  to  you  if  you  give  him  half 
a  chance.  Once  you  have  established  in 
him  the  habit  of  looking  to  you  for  in- 
formation, you  will  be  appealed  to  as  to 
how  to  feed  the  baby,  for  stories  that 
will  make  one  cry,  for  novels  which  arc 
a  man's  food,  for  how  to  take  care  of 
a  lawn  mower,  for  a  course  of  reading 
on  art.  If  these  are  easily  answered 
questions,  take  them  yourself  in  your 
own  department.  If  not,  tnr  to  preserve 
personal  contact  by  taking  the  questioner 
to  the  department  which  can  best  answer 
the  query.  Do  not  let  anyone  lose  faith 
in  the  library's  ability  to  find  informa- 
tion on  any  question  which  has  an  an- 
swer. 

Many  men — engineers,  researchers  and 
workers — enjoy  smoking  with  their  read- 
ing. With  some  the  act  seems  a  nat- 
ural accomplishment  of  writing,  study  or 
the  consuming  of  a  newspaper  or  book. 
If  a  library  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
reading  room  where  men  can  light  up 
if  they  wish,  this  would  make  some  folks 
feel  more  at  home. 

There  are  few  public  buildings  that  a 
man  in  work-clothes  feels  are  his  to  en- 
ter without  apology.  The  library  is  us- 
ually not  one  of  these.  It  has  often  a 
forbiddingly  dressed-up  appearance.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  increase  of 
locker  facilities  and  baths  in  industrial 
plants  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work- 
ers will  not  be  forced  to  go  to  and  from 
the  job  in  their  work-clothes.  But  they 
do  now.  Once  at  home,  they  seldom  go 
out  again  to  the  library.  They  find  it 
more  convenient  to  send  a  child.  It  may 
be  that  a  worker's  branch  located  in  a 
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working-class  community  and  the  greater 
use  of  travelling  libraries  in  union  halls 
as  in  factories  will  reach  readers  who 
haunt  a  man's  world.  The  Industrial 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  bathing  facilities  and 
recreation  activities  has  the  opportunity 
of  attracting  workers  and  getting  them  to 
read  if  it  is  not  too  bent  on  reforming 
them  or  inducing  them  even  against  their 
will  into  white  collar  occupations. 

The  suggestions  here  given  concerning 
library  service  for  workers,  tho  often 
given  in  thou  shalt  form  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  and  directness,  are  necessar- 


ily tentative.  No  large  number  of  li- 
braries working  over  a  period  of  years 
have  yet  evolved  a  practice.  The  recom- 
mendations for  intensive  reference  work 
are  but  the  application  of  the  principles 
evolved  in  the  business  department  or 
branch  to  labor  problems.  This  has  been 
done  in  some  few  labor  research  libra- 
ries. Some  public  libraries  which  have 
honestly  attempted  to  serve  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  have  worked  along  the 
lines  here  outlined.  Criticism  of  these 
proposals  and  records  of  experience  are 
invited. 


In  the  Letter  Box 


English  Books  in  Foreign  Languages 

Suggestions  from  librarians  interested 
in  work  with  foreigners  have  been  used 
to  make  up  a  list  of  50  books  considered 
desirable  for  translation  into  various 
languages,  most  of  them  tested  for  use  by 
popularity  among  the  English  speaking 
foreign  bom.  Five  books  have  been 
chosen  for  early  publication  if  enough 
support  can  be  gained  from  the  libraries 
thruout  the  country.  These  books  will 
be  issued  by  a  Yiddish  publisher  who 
has  a  high  standard  for  translation  and 
pubhcation,  if  he  can  be  assured  of  a  sale 
of  500  copies  within  the  first  year  after 
publication.  The  committee  thinks  this 
is  a  reasonable  condition. 

Hawthorne's  Scarlet  letter  and  Harte's 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  have  already  been 
translated  and  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  adequate  support  is  given.  These  two 
novels  were  chosen  because  they  show 
periods  and  conditions  of  American  life 
now  passing  into  part  of  our  tradition. 
Altho  Lincoln  is  the  hero  of  the  foreign 
born,  there  is  no  biography  of  him  in 
Yiddish  and  it  is  hoped  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  the  American 
publishers  of  Qiamwood\s  Lincoln  and 
two  or  three  other  books  already  se- 
lected. Garland's  Son  of  the  Middle  Bor- 
der and  Muzzey's  American  history  are 
two  others  chosen  to  be  translated  and 
published.  The  latter  was  recently  trans- 
lated into  French  for  use  in  the  Sorbonne 


and  is  exceedingly  popular  with  English 
speaking  readers  in  our  foreign  libraries. 

The  translation  of  American  classics  is 
a  most  important  piece  of  Americaniza- 
tion work  since  foreign  readers  are  eager 
to  learn  about  America  even  before  they 
read  English.  Books  which  faithfully  re- 
flect phases  of  American  life  have  been 
chosen  rather  than  those  written  espe- 
cially for  foreigners,  showing  only  the 
idealistic  side  of  our  national  life.  True 
pictures  rather  than  touched-up  ones 
should  be  put  before  the  immigrant  and 
will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of 
American  life. 

The  committee  urges  every  librarian 
who  furnishes  Yiddish  books  to  its  pub- 
lic to  subscribe  to  the  five  books  which 
are  proposed  for  publication.  Miss  Es- 
ther Johnston,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee (whose  address  is  192  East  Broad- 
way, New  York  City)  will  be  very  glad 
to  give  any  further  information  which 
anyone  may  want. 


Civil  Service  Examination 

The  Civil  Service  commission  of  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  has  served  notice  that 
an  examination  for  four  positions  in  the 
St.  Paul  public  library  will  be  held  on 
May  31.    The  call  is  for  the  following: 

General  library  assistant,  present  salary, 
$105,   month. 

Reference  librarian,  present  salary, 
$116.80,    month. 
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Junior  branch  librarian,  present  salary, 
$116.80,    month. 

Senior  branch  librarian,  present  salary, 
$138.00,  month. 

Principal  assistant,  (Reference  division), 
present  salary,  $138.00  month. 

The  examination  will  consist  of 

a)  Practical   questions   relating   to  duties 
of  the  position    (Wt.  5) 

b)  Report  writing   (Wt.  1) 

c)  Training  and  experience   (Wt.  4) 

10 
Residence  requirements  are  waived. 


Are  We  Ready? 

This  is  a  time  when  we  are  all  sin- 
cerely animated  with  a  desire  to  put 
into  use  our  greatest  and  our  fullest 
powers.  It  is  a  time  when  we  regret 
wasted  effort  of  the  past  and  wish  for 
more  strength  to  meet  the  duties  of  the 
present,  and  while  there  seems  to  be 
little  time  for  thought  these  days  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  being  done. 
It  is  a  time  when  we  analyze  the 
methods  of  the  life  we  have  lived,  the 
strength  we  have  used  up,  the  founda- 
tions we  have,  or  should  have  been  build- 
ing. New  opportunities  are  opening,  new 
demands  are  being  made,  new  standards 
are  being  formulated,  the  real  things  of 
life  are  rising  to  the  top  and  the  superfi- 
cial things  are  being  swept  aside  by  the 
influx  of  work  demanding  immediate 
and  revised  attention.  We  are  all  on 
tip  toe  to  help. 

Are  we,  the  women  of  the  library 
profession  ready  ?  Have  we  developed 
along  lines  which  make  us  fit  to  meet 
the  situation  before  us?  Have  we 
given  sufficient  attention  to  the  con- 
structive work  which  makes  for  a 
strong  working  professional  body? 
Have  we  put  forth  our  maximum  effort 
to  strengthen  our  organization  and 
bring  into  it  the  best  and  strongest 
that  are  available? 

Instead  of  asking  others  why  we  do 
not  receive  the  recognition  which  some 
think  to  be  our  due,  we  should  ask 
ourselves  this  question  and  try  to  find 
an  answer.  There  is  very  little  good 
in  this  world  that  is  not  giong  to  be 
discovered   at   the   time  of  this   great 


sifting.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  ques- 
tion between  man  and  woman  but 
rather  a  question  between  ability  and 
inability,  and  the  person  who  can  in- 
telligently and  effectively  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  a  definite  position  is  the 
person  who  is  to  receive  his  or  her  due 
recognition. 

If  we  go  back  over  our  library  move- 
ments in  the  United  States  I  believe 
we  would  find  some  mistakes  by  which 
we  could  profit.  I  believe  in  some  par- 
ticulars our  ethical  code  has  not  been 
sound.  We  have  too  often  been  in- 
fluenced by  our  desire  to  help  and  have 
satisfied  a  passing  fancy  without  real- 
izing that  a  precedent  is  being  estab- 
lished which  is  to  have  its  bearing  on 
larger  things.  We  have  been  too  great 
missionaries.  How  easy  it  is  to  say, 
"Let  us  send  an  assistant  from  our  li- 
brary to  organize  your  library."  This 
Ss  a  charitable  act,  it  is  not  doing  any 
great  harm  to  the  library  sending  the 
assistant  and  it  is  perhaps  making  it 
possible  for  a  town  in  a  somewhat  apa- 
thetic mood  to  get  together  a  collec- 
tion of  books.  Economically  this  kind 
of  service  is  wrong  because  we  put  no 
value  on  our  most  important  asset.  We 
have  too  often  cheapened  our  work  by 
offering  something  for  nothing.  There 
has  been  no  desire  on  our  part  to  become 
tight  wads,  but  how  much  more  serious 
it  is  to  make  tight  wads  out  of  our  li- 
brary boards. 

How  many  times  it  has  seemed  ex- 
pedient to  increase  our  ranks  by  putting 
a  local  townswoman  in  as  librarian  whose 
qualifications  for  such  a  position  are  al- 
together inadequate  and  whose  salary  can 
only  be  made  commensurable  with  her 
ability.  Is  it  a  kindness  to  such  a  woman 
or  to  the  women  of  the  profession  to  al- 
low salaries  to  be  measured  by  such 
standards  ?  Have  we  not  as  a  profession 
put  too  low  an  evaluation  on  library 
*vork? 

Isn't  there  danger  of  spreading  too  thin  ? 
To  give  too  much  for  our  money  is  just  as 
bad  business  as  to  give  too  little,  because 
what  we  give,  if  undervalued,  must  of 
necessity  be  of  inferior  quality  and  we 
are  not  preparing  the  proper  economic 
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basis  for  our  development.  An  institu- 
tion which  is  overworking  its  staflF  for  the 
sake  of  further  extension  of  its  influence 
in  the  face  of  inadequate  funds  is  weak- 
ening the  institution  and  perhaps  under- 
nuning  the  health  of  an  excellent  mem- 
ber of  the  profession.  There  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  to  spread  and  hold  on  to  all 
the  by-products.  Our  work  seems  to  have 
no  limits  and  unless  we  can  survey  our 
field,  how  are  we  going  to  analyze  our 
position  and  measure  our  eflforts  with 
those  of  other  branches  of  education? 

Is  it  a  tendency  (or  a  fault)  of  women 
to  forge  ahead  and  do  extensive  rather 
than  intensive  work?  Do  we  stop  long 
enough  in  our  mad  rush  and  in  our  mad 
desire  to  think  whither  we  are  leading? 
I  wonder! 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Library  Association  are 
women.  If  we  are  ready  why  do  we  not 
take  our  place  in  the  discussions,  de- 
cisions, policies  and  offices  of  the  asso- 
ciation? Do  we  go  to  meeting  unpre- 
pared or  do  we  lack  strength?  If  the 
first  is  true  we  must  prepare,  and  if 
stren^  is  lacking  we  must  begin  to  take 
a  tome. 

One  Who  Questions. 


Why  He  Was  a  Real  Librarian 
Editor,  Public  Libraries: 

Just  read  your  editorial  "Honors  fall  to 
a  librarian,"  in  which  you  mention  the 
fact  that  the  new  Catholic  pope,  Pius  XI 
was  a  librarian  for  over  thirty  years. 

"As  Cardinal  Ratti,"  your  editorial 
states,  "he  rendered  very  valuable  and 
highly  appreciated  service  as  a  reference 
librarian  both  in  Milan  and  at  Vatican 
library  in  Rome." 

According  to  your  list  of  library  vir- 
tues, "He  was  not  only  personally  inter- 
ested in  preservation,  arrangement  and 
availability  of  the  documents  of  the  Vati- 
can library  but  was  noted  for  his  cour- 
teous interest  in  those  who  visited  his  li- 
brary with  a  serious  purpose  and  placed 
at  their  service  his  wide  knowledge  and 
keen  interest." 

Some  librarian,  I  say ! 


In  the  name  of  a  number  of  librarians 
vitally  interested  and  in  order  to  allay 
unrest,  could  you  inform  us  in  the  col- 
umns of  Public  Libraries  whether 
Pius  XI  was  a  library  school  graduate 
and  therefore  a  "professional"  librarian 
or  was  he  a  practically  trained  librarian 
and  therefore  a  human  and  humane  li- 
brarian. 

Please  answer  if  possible  in  the  May 
Public  Libraries  as  the  suspense  would 
be  too  harsh  if  we  had  to  wait  for  the 
June  copy. 

Yours, 

Maud  Malone, 
284  W.  4th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


"Cardinal  Ratti  rendered  valuable  and 
highly  appreciated  service  as  a  reference 
librarian"  because  he  was  "personally  in- 
terested in  the  material  of  his  library  and 
was  noted  for  his  courteous  interest  in 
those  who  visited  the  library  and  placed 
at  their  service  his  wide  knowledge  and 
keen  interest.** 

Read  that  part  of  the  editorial  again 
and  see  if  you  cannot  find  the  reason  why 
such  a  man  should  come  to  be  the  head 
of  a  great  organization  like  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  why  I  express  the  opinion 
that  without  that  personal  interest  in  and 
knowledge  of  his  material  as  well  as  his 
courteous  interest  in  those  who  came  to 
him,  he  would  probably  still  be  an  aco- 
lyte. 

You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down  nor 
push  a  poor  one  up  so  that  he  will  stay. 

Even  Yankee  Doodle  didn't  put  it  over 
when  "he  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat  and 
called  it  macaroni!"  It  was  still  a 
feather. — Editor, 


Bu3dng  Books 

Editor,  Public  Libraries  : — 

The  practice  of  personal  solicitation  to 
buy  books  is  so  exasperating  to  the  under- 
signed that  he  seeks  this  familiar  medium 
to  blow  off  and  ask  brother  librarians 
how  THEY  like  it.  In  practical  working 
it  means  being  interrupted  without  warn- 
ing, and  invited  to  perform  in  a  biased 
and  incomplete  fashion  the  task  of  book 
selection  which   should  absorb  a  libra- 
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nan's  whole  attention  and  cover  the  out- 
put of  all  the  main  publishers  at  once. 

The  librarian  who  takes  a  vow  never  to 
buy  a  book  from  an  agent  probably  de- 
prives his  library,  now  and  then,  of  some 
useful  work,  but  his  platform  contains 
no  rotten  timber.  He  who  yields  to  the 
charm  of  the  solicitor  and  places  a  $100 
order  "on  sight"  must  often  feel  very 
foolish  afterward. 

As  a  financial  proposition  the  plan  of- 
fers no  inducements,  20  per  cent  being 
the  maximum  ever  offered  to  our  library 
by  a  publisher  as  a  general  discount. 

What  the  librarian  chiefly  wants  is  a 
substantial  reduction  in  book-prices,  a  de- 
sideratum which  he  sees  still  afar  off  as 
long  as  attractive  young  salesmen,  at  $15 
per  day,  continue  to  infest  public  libra- 
ries, breaking  in  on  a  librarian's  time, 
warping  his  judgment  and  helping  him  to 
put  thru  a  one-sided  task  which  he  will 
probably  regret  before  the  soft  smile  has 
actually  faded  from  the  siren's  lips. 
Robert  Shaw, 
Librarian. 
Public  library,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Aa  Expression  of  Esteem 
Editor,  Public  Libraries  : 

The  letter  sent  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Unit  of 
the  Women's  Overseas  Service  League 
to  Miss  Caroline  Webster,  I  am  thinking 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Emma  F.  Cragin. 
April  15,  1922. 

April  11.  1922. 
Miss  Caroline  Webster, 

Library  Specialist, 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Washington,  D.  C 
My  Dear  Miss  Webster: — 

An  American  Library  Association  unit  of 
the  Women's  Overseas  Service  League  has 
been  formed  in  New  York,  including  women 
who  were  sent  over  to  work  with  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  or  were  detailed 
by  other  organizations  for  American  Li- 
brary Association  work  and  A.  L.  A.  mem- 
bers who  did  overseas  work  with  other 
organizations.  At  the  organization  meeting, 
a  resolution  was  passed  that  a  letter  be  sent 
to  you  conveying  the  feeling  of  members 
present  that  the  most  effective  and  enduring 
piece  of  library  work  during  the  war  and 
since  has  been  the  Library  work  in  hos- 
pitals carried  on  under  your  direction.     As 


a  body  of  overseas  women  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  and  admiration  for 
the  splendid  way  in  which  you  have  carried 
this  work  not  only  during  the  difficult  days 
of  the  war,  but  during  the  no  less  difficult 
times  since,  when  indifference  has  imper- 
illed so  much  of  the  work  done  for  the  sol- 
diers. We  realize  that  the  library  work 
would  not  have  been  carried  on  effectively, 
perhaps  not  at  all,  without  your  constant 
watchfulness  and  enthusiasm.  May  we  take 
this  op^portunity  not  only  to  assure  you  of 
our  interest  in  the  work,  but  of  our  desire 
to  be  helpful  if  we  can  be  of  service  at  any 
time? 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Emma  F.  Cragin, 
Chairman,  A  L.  A.  Unit,  Women's  Overseas 
Service  League. 


An  Invitation  from  Paris 

The    American    library^    10,    Rue 
de  L^ttlys^e  (8) 

Paris,  March  22,  1922. 
Editor,  Public  Libraries: 

The  trustees  of  the  American  Li- 
brary in  Paris,  10  rue  de  Tfelysee  in- 
vite American  librarians  to  make  the 
library  their  headquarters  while  in 
Paris,  and  the  director  of  the  library 
will  be  glad  to  assist  them  as  far  as 
possible  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  libraries  and  booksellers  of  the  city. 

It  will  promote  the  use  of  the  library 
if  they  will  also  insert  in  their  local 
newspapers  and  college  journals  an  in- 
vitation from  the  trustees  to  any  who 
are  visiting  Paris  this  summer  to  make 
use  of  the  resources  of  the  library,  its 
collection  of  books  for  the  tourist,  its 
files  and  current  American  magazines 
and  newspapers  and  its  information 
service. 

The  library  will  also  furnish  compe- 
tent and  experienced  guides  to  per- 
sons desiring  to  make  the  most  of  a 
short  visit. 

Very  truly  yours, 
W.  Dawson  Johnston, 
Librarian. 


Papers  Wanted 

Professor  J.  N.  Manly  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  is  engaged  in  a  study  of 
Poe's  work  in  Alexander'^  Weekly  Mes- 
senger for  the  period  1839-40.  He  has 
located  a  file  of  the  periodical  for  1839 
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but  has  so  far  failed  to  find  even  a  single 
niunber  for  1840.  Anyone  who  happens 
to  know  of  a  file  or  single  issue  for  the 
year  1840  will  confer  a  great  favor  on 
Professor  Manly  by  notifying  the  under- 
signed of  this  fact. 

J.  C.  M.  Hanson, 
University   of   Chicago   Library. 


Not  Yet  A  County  Library 
Editor,  Public  Libraries  : 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Public  Li- 
braries under  Pacific  Coast  notes  is  the 
item  "The  city  council  of  Bakersfield, 
Calif.,  has  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  consolidating  the  city  and 
county  libraries  under  the  control  of  the 
coimty  library  board." 

The  council  passed  such  a  resolution 
but  before  the  final  vote  could  be  taken, 
the  citizens  of  Bakersfield  made  such  a 
violent  protest,  that  the  council  rescinded 
their  action,  and  decided  to  let  the  library 
remain  as  it  was  before  the  agitation.  So 
we  are  still  the  Beale  Memorial  library, 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Sarah   E.   Bedinger^ 
Librarian. 


Notice  to  Cataloguers 

It  is  planned  to  have  a  round  taBle  for 
small  libraries  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  catalog  section  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  conference  at  Detroit  on  Friday  af- 
ternoon, June  30.  Miss  Ellen  Hedrick  of 
the  North  Dakota  library  commission  will 
conduct  the  discussion.  Miss  Susan  Grey 
Akers  of  the  Wisconsin  library  school 
(formerly  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota)  will  present  a  paper  on  "Sug- 
gestions for  solution  of  cataloging  prob- 
lems in  smaller  libraries."  Will  those 
members  of  library  commissions  and  li- 
brarians of  the  smaller  libraries  who  are 
interested  in  the  discussions  of  this  round 
table  please  communicate  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Catalog  section?  Address 
Mrs  J.  T.  Jennings,  Public  library,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


For  Free  Distribution 

The  Grosvenor  library  has  various  dup- 
licate numbers  of  the  following  maga- 
zines, some  for  several  years  back,  and 
wants  to  offer  them  to  any  library  that 
needs  them  before  selling  to  the  old-paper 
man — 

Power,  Iron  Age,  American  Machini^, 
America,  Electric  World,  .Ingeneria  In- 
ternacional.  National  Engineer,  Power 
Plant  Engineering,  Iron  Trade  Review; 
also  Buffalo  directories,  nearly  every  year 
of  issue. 

Address  Grosvenor  library,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Will  you  please  call  attention  to  the 
mistake  that  occurred  in  our  advertising 
copy  in  the  April  number  of  Public  Li- 
braries ?  In  speaking  of  the  book,  "Up 
the  Mazaruni  for  diamonds,"  our  type- 
writer, in  telling  of  the  largest  diamond 
ever  found  on  the  Western  continent, 
stated  that  it  weighed  3j4  carats.  This 
weight  is  wrong.  It  should  be  jo^ 
carats. 

We  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  mak- 
ing this  correction  for  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Marshall  Jones  Company. 


An  Appeal  for  Material 

The  Engineering  section  of  the  Society 
for  Technical  Aid  to  Soviet  Russia  has 
issued  an  appeal  in  behalf  o(  the  society 
for  books,  bulletins,  pamphlets  and  cur- 
rent literature  on  the  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial progress  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  since  1914.  The  appeal  closes 
with  the  statement  that  "when  Russia 
shall  have  returned  to  normal  conditions, 
the  Russian  engineering  and  scientific  so- 
cities  will  gladly  reciprocate  and  send, 
free  of  charge,  their  new  publications,  if 
not  to  all,  at  least  to  replenish  the  files 
of  the  American  libraries,  which  are  at 
present  incomplete  without  the  latest 
publications  from  Russia." 

The  Society  for  Technical  Aid  to  Sov- 
iet Russia  is  located  at  110  West  40th 
Street,  Room  303,  New  York  City. 
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Old  Delights  In  New  Form 

With  many  book  lovers,  there  has  been 
for  a  long  time  a  sense  of  something  lost 
that  was  well  worth  keeping.  Inquiry 
has  showed  that  it  was  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  which  they  had  felt  in  handling 
the  books  of  their  delight  of  a  score  of 
years  ago  or  more.  The  age  of  utility 
had  stripped  these  book  friends  of  their 
green  and  gold  bindings;  the  type  which 
was  well  enough  when  youth's  eagerness 
gave  a  zest  that  stopped  not  for  small  ob- 
stacles, did  not  show  up  well  as  the  new 
dress  of  later  days,  and  so  one  missed 
the  joy  that  surrounds  any  beloved  per- 
son or  object  that  is  suitably  garbed,  as 
one  picked  up  in  the  book  market,  pres- 
ent day  editions  of  old  favorites  in  a  dull 
uninviting  form. 

This  feeling  of  discomfort  has  at  last 
broken  its  confines  and  there  is  promised 
"Old  delights  in  new  forms"  for  book 
lovers  in  the  sending  out  of  some  of  the 
prime  favorites  of  the  last  century  in  such 
form  as  will  bespeak  a  welcome,  even  to 
those  of  a  later  day  who  may  have  passed 
them  by  when  their  beauty  and  worth 
were  hidden  from  the  stranger.  The 
Readers*  Classics  is  the  name  under 
which  they  will  appear,  and  it  is  well 
deserved. 

The  Readers'  Classics  will  contain  the 
masterpieces  of  many  literatures,  each 
volume  "with  introductory  matter  of 
critical  appreciation  by  great  writers  of 
every  age  and  country."  In  presenting 
their  achievement,  the  editors,  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  Holbrook  Jackson  and  R. 
Brimley  Johnson,  tell  us  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  set  is  "to  promote  the  bet- 
ter understanding  and  the  keener  enjoy- 
ment of  standard  literature.  And  this  The 
Readers'  Classics  will  do,  for  to  know 
why  great  men  loved  certain  books,  what 
they  found  in  them,  whets  one's  own  in- 
terest in  them.  For  the  student  or  for 
one  who  reads  for  pleasure,  this  unique 
presentation  of  the  old  classics  holds 
charm  and  educational  value. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  pleas- 
ure that  one  opens  David  Copperfield, 
the  introductory  volume  of  The  Readers* 
Classics.  The  book  bears  the  imprint 
of  Cedric  Chivers,  Limited,  Bath,  Eng- 
land, and  to   Mr   Chivers   belongs   the 


credit  of  its  unique  presentation.  One 
feels,  in  even  a  glance  thru  its  pages,  that 
the  book  is  a  "conception,"  the  result 
of  a  directing  mind,  stimulated  by  the 
thought  of  giving  pleasure  and  under- 
standing. 

Criticisms  and  appreciations  by  a  num- 
ber of  famous  writers,  old  and  new,  from 
every  land,  precede  the  story  itself,  and 
will  entice  many  who  have  read  and  re- 
read this  old  masterpiece  to  turn  to  it 
again  with  new  interest. 

The  book  itself  in  the  usual  format  and 
bound  in  half  morocco,  is  a  piece  of  hand- 
some and  durable  binding. 

"Art  is  man's  joy  in  his  labor,"  said 
Morris,  another  one  of  those  of  the  last 
century  who  worked  amid  books  and 
bindings  and  certainly  the  appearance  of 
The  Readers'  Classics  is  assurance  of  the 
art  of  World  War  conceived  and  are 
putting  thru  the  production  of  the  beauti- 
ful books. 

A.  M. 


Radio  and  Library  Service 
Recently  the  wireless  subscribers  all 
over  the  country  were  notified  to  "listen 
in"  on  a  lecture  by  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse. 
She  spoke  at  Bradley  College,  Peoria,  Il- 
linois, with  a  small  receiving  horn  on  the 
platform  to  collect  the  sound  waves.  The 
subscribers,  it  seems,  number  many  po- 
etry lovers  among  them,  and  the  lecture 
was  well  received  by  them, — altho 
they  were  unable  of  course,  to  applaud. 
Miss  Rittenhouse  has  been  speaking  ex- 
tensively thru  the  Middle  West  dur- 
ing the  last  six  weeks.  She  found  great 
enthusiasm  for  poetry,  and  study  clubs 
and  branch  poetry  societies  forming 
everywhere. 

A  library  speech  made  by  Dr  A.  E. 
Bostwick  on  April  3  was  circulated  by 
radio  broadcasting  service.  The  address 
was  made  at  the  invitation  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch  for  their  radio  serv- 
ice and  was  heard  at  all  receiving  sta- 
tions within  200  miles. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  be- 
fore very  long,  those  who  cannot  go  to 
the  lectures,  to  church  or  to  story 
hours  will  be  served  in  their  own 
homes  by  means  of  radio  contrivances. 
— Exchange. 
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Subscription 

FiTC  copies  to  one  library    • 


$3  a  year     Current  single  numbier    - 
$12  a  year     Foreign  Subscriptions    • 


.    35 

$3.50  a  year 


Bj  the  rules  of  the  btakt  of  Chicafo,  an  oyshange  charge  of  10  cents  U  made  on  all  out-of-town  checks 
for  1 10  and  under. 

In  remitting  subscriptions,  therefore,  checks  la  New  York  or  Chicago  banks  or  postoffice  money  oracn 
•bonld  be  senC 

When  a  change  of  address  is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be  given.  The  notice 
should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  change  is  to  take  effect 

If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of  the  magasine  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  subscription,  notice 
to  that  effect  should  be  sent.     Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired. 

Copies  failing  to  reach  subscribers,  through  loss  in  the  mails,  win  be  dnjplicated  without  charge  if  request 
to  do  so  is  reeeWed  within  30  days  after  publication.     Later  than  that  duplicate  copies  can  be  supplied  only 

Contributions  for  current  numbers  of  Ptrsuc  LnaAaiis  should  be  in  hand  by  the  fifteenth  of  the  month 
previous  to  the  aopearance  of  the  magasine.  Advertisements  for  whidi  proof  is  not  required  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  late  as  the  twenty-second  of  the  previous  month. 


Boys' 

May 

The  most  priceless  asset  of  any  com- 
munity is  its  boys. 

The  boys  of  today  are  the  citisens  of 
tomorrow. 

We  save  the  Nation  when  we  save  the 
boys. 

IN  EVERY  city  there  are  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  ought  to  be  doing 

something  effective  for  the  boyhood  of 
their  town.  To  these  men  and  women  the 
idea  of  helping  the  boys  to  develop  into 
the  best  possible  men  probably  has  never 
been  presented  in  the  light  of  a  personal 
responsibility  and  opportunity. 

For  years,  boys  workers  have  sought 
to  "sell"  Boys  Work  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  to  enlist  its  cooperation.  They 
believe  that  if  they  could  once  impress 


Week 

19-25 

upon  the  public  the  fact  that  boys  are 
vitally  important  foundation  stones  of 
the  Nation,  and  that  Boys  Work  is  neces- 
sary, if  those  foundation  stones  are  to  be 
made  fit  in  the  largest  measure  for  their 
places,  the  public  would  gladly  come  to 
the  support  of  tlie  Boys  Work  organiza- 
tions, and  aid  in  providing  fully  such 
additional  activities  of  a  recreational,  ed- 
ucational and  man-making  nature  as 
would  be  necessary  to  fill  the  boys'  spare 
time. 

A  boys'  week  has  proved  to  be  a 
remarkably  successful  method  of  awak- 
ening men  and  women  to  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  boys  and  their  opportunity 
with  them. 


Surplus  Books 


rIE  Librarian,  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script of  March  29,  writes  interest- 
ingly of  a  collection  of  Lincolniana 
in  a  cotmtry  place  in  Wisconsin.  He  uses 
the  story  to  point  out  the  moral  contained 
in  his  plea  against  "scrapping"  what  may 
be  considered  junk  material  in  libraries 
of  today. 


The  collection  referred  to,  grew  to 
considerable  size  and  of  very  valuable 
character,  by  this  country  farmer-clergy- 
man keeping  the  material  referring  to 
Lincoln,  as  it  came  his  way  for  many 
years,  because  of  his  interest  in  him, 
without  any  original  intention  of  making 
a  collection. 
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While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  difficult 
problem  to  solve  in  libraries  with  a 
growing  need  of  more  room  as  to  what 
to  do  with  books  that  have  outlived  the 
general  interest  in  them,  to  get  rid  of 
them  by  selling  them  as  junk  can  hardly 
be  commended.  The  late  Dr  W.  F. 
Poole,  in  his  early  writings,  presented  un- 
answerable arguments  against  any  such 
procedure. 

The  problem  might  be  met  by  present- 


ing in  library  circles,  thru  Public  Li- 
braries or  commission  bulletins  oc- 
casionally, lists  of  books  which  the  library 
would  be  willing  to  dispose  of  for  a 
small  sum,  or  perhaps  for  nothing,  to 
other  libraries  which  might  feel  the  need 
of  them.  Mr  Wright  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Duquesne,  Pa.,  has  a  successful 
plan  of  that  kind. 

A  familiar  slogan  is  that  "A  lost  book 
which  somebody  is  reading  is  not  lost." 


Rebailding  Louvain  Library 


THE  American  committee  entrusted 
with  collecting  funds  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  library  building  at 
Louvain,  Belgium  is  again  active  in  its  ef- 
forts to  accomplish  its  purpose.  Increased 
interest  has  come  about  since  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plans  for  the  new  build- 
ing prepared  by  Warren  &  Wetmore, 
architects  of  New  York  City. 

This  is  an  occasion  where  one  may 
prove,  to  oneself  at  least,  that  his 
sympathetic  outflow  of  sorrow  for  the 
iUs  which  Belgium  suffered  on  account 
of  the  war  is  genuine.  It  furnishes  oc- 
casion also  for  an  expression  of  genu- 
ine and  intelligent  fraternalism  in  the 
ranks  of  the  library  world  by  contri- 
buting of  means  towards  the  wonder- 
fully fine  end  in  view,  namely  to  erect 
such  a  library  building  at  Louvain  that 
the  joy  and  pride  in  beholding  it  will, 
in  a  large  measure,  wipe  out  the  in- 
effable grief  which  the  destruction  of 
the  older  library  caused. 

To  this  end,  librarians  will  be  justi- 
fied in  asking  of  their  public,  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund,  however  small ;  trus- 
tees, in  taking  occasion  to  seal  their 
interest  in  the  service  of  books  by  mak- 
ing personal  and  official  contribution 
to  the  building  fund;  and   librarians 


themselves,  even  from  their  limited 
means,  in  sending  a  sum,  however 
small,  as  an  expression  of  their  good 
will  to  Belgian  scholarship  and  belief 
in  the  value  of  book  service  the  whole 
world  over. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Committee, 
407  West  117th  street.  New  York  City. 
Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order 
of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  marked  for 
the  Restoration  of  the  University  of 
Louvain. 


Why  Go  to  A.  L.  A.? 

To  meet  others  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work  and  by  discussion  with  them 
of  common  problems,  gain  both  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  and  more  confi- 
dence in  one's  self. 

To  see  and  judge  of  those  who  essay 
to  speak  for  the  tenets  of  the  faith  in 
the  library  field,  and  thereby,  be  able  to 
add  to  the  weight  of  final  opinion  of 
things. 

To  g^ow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  book  service,  to  the  end  that 
one  may  find  the  joy  that  goes  with 
congenial  labor  or  else,  discover  that 
greater  joy  lies  in  other  fields  of  en- 
deavor. 

Not  to  find  fault  without  knowing 
the  whys  and  wherefores,  but  when 
they  are  known,  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
right  opinion.  Above  all,  to  continue 
to  be  a  human  being  as  well  as  a 
librarian^ 
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The  Burdens  of  Publication 

The  American  Publishers  Conference 
has  been  organized  to  bring  together  in 
one  committee  all  the  different  branches 
of  publishing  and  reach  an  agreement  as 
to  what  is  of  mutual  interest.  This  Con- 
ference is  not  yet  committed  to  joint  ac- 
tion on  anything  but  second  class  postage, 
and  their  position  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : 

First:  Continuation  of  the  free-in- 
county  privilege  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
smaller  publication. 

Second :  Retention  of  the  zone  system 
of  charge  but  reducing  it  to  the  amount 
of  the  second  advance  instead  of  the 
present  fourth  advance,  which  is,  in  many 
cases,  prohibitive. 

In  1918,  the  Federal  government  col- 
lected from  the  publishers  $11,712,068, 
which  in  the  last  fiscal  year  has  grown 
to  $25,496,719.  During  the  current  year, 
the  publishers  will  pay  to  the  government 
for  carrying  their  papers,  the  huge  sum 
of  $33,000,000.  This,  too,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  high  rates  have 
forced  out  of  the  mails  an  enormous  ton- 
nage of  newspapers  and  magazines  which 
now  go  by  express,  motor  truck,  baggage, 
freight  or  by  water  for  less  than  the  mails 
will  cariy  them. 

Some  of  the  most  necessary  publica- 
tions cannot  be  shipped  in  this  fashion 
and  thereby  escape  the  heavy  burden  of 
postal  charges.  In  this  class  are  tech- 
nical papers,  trade  papers,  papers  relat- 
ing to  farm  life,  religious  work,  frater- 
nal matters,  educational  publications  and 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  The  bur- 
den falls  heaviest  upon  the  smaller  pa- 
pers, for  the  big  publications,  with  mil- 
lions of  readers,  can  afford  to  develop 
their  own  system  of  transportation.  The 
burden,  therefore,  falls  on  those  who 
most  need  good  reading.  Public  Libra- 
ries is  in  this  class. 

The  rates  asked  now  will  still  give  the 
postal  service  175  per  cent  more  than  the 
pre-war  rates,  in  addition  to  the  Federal 
taxes.  The  special  or  super-taxes  which 
the  War  Revenue  bill  imposed  upon  some 
10  other  industries  have  either  been  taken 
off  or  materially  reduced.  It  seems  un- 
fair that  the  publishing  industry  should 


be  singled  out  as  the  sole  exception  and 
compelled  to  stagger  along  under  special 
war  taxes  to  defray  war  expenses.  In 
this  last,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  news- 
papers and  periodicals  did  not  profiteer 
during  the  war.  They  volunteered  space 
and  service  to  the  value  of  millions  of 
dollars. 


Death  of  Miss  Davis 

Miss  Eva  B.  Davis,  head  of  the  Cir- 
culating division  of  the  Public  library  of 
Toronto,  died,  March  22.  A  melancholy 
circumstance  attending  her  death  was  the 
fact  that  Miss  Davis'  mother  passed  away 
the  previous  day  and  an  uncle  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  All  were  afflicted  with 
a  particularly  virulent  type  of  influenza 
and  the  entire  household  succumbed  in 
one  week.  Miss  Davis  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Public  library  of  Tor- 
onto since  1892  and  had  been  head  of  the 
Circulation  division  work  for  a  number 
of  years.  A  library  official  writes  as 
follows : 

The  characteristics  which  marked  the 
work  of  Miss  Davis  in  her  own  par- 
ticular field  made  for  usefulness  in  a 
wider  sphere.  As  secretary  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Toronto  libraries,  as  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Staff  of  the  Ontario 
library  association,  as  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Literature  society,  and  in  other 
capacities,  she  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice. Imbued  with  the  highest  ideals  of 
her  chosen  profession,  possessed  of  an 
unfailing  enthusiasm,  methodical  and 
thorough  in  all  her  work,  of  a  generous 
and  kindly  disposition.  Miss  Davis  filled 
a  place  of  high  usefulness  and  endeared 
herself  in  a  rare  degree  to  her  fellow- 
workers.  The  regard  in  which  she  was 
held  by  the  library-using  public  may  be 
judged  by  the  following  tribute  from  a 
veteran  journalist  which  appeared  in  the 
Toronto  daily  papers: 

Thousands  in  our  city  are  mourning  the 
untimely  death  of  Miss  Eva  Davis,  of  the 
Public  library,  perhaps  the  best  known 
woman  in  the  city,  for  everyone  knew  her, 
certainly  every  borrower  of  books  from  the 
public  libraries — and  they  are  legion.  In 
addition  to  an  exceptional  knowledge  of 
books  and  of  her  library  duties,  Miss  Davis 
had  a  real  genius  for  service.    See  her  when 
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you  might,  she  was  always  alert,  gracious 
and  willing.  She  seemed  to  have  such  a 
zest  for  her  work  that  it  was  a  constant 
joy.  It  was  her  delight  to  help  would-be- 
bookreaders  to  find  the  best  that  the  library 
had  for  them,  and  this  gracious,  helpful 
readiness  remained  with  her  undiminished 
to  the  very  last.  Length  of  service  only 
seemed  to  increase  it.  She  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  those  who,  like  myself, 
have  benefited  through  many  years  from 
her  knowledge  and  ready  help. 

Miss  Davis  was  among  those  who  took 
the  White  Mountain  post-conference  trip 
last  summer  and  by  her  kindly,  genial 
presence  added  much  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  occasion.  It  was  a  great  shock  to 
learn  of  her  death,  but  the  vivid  impres- 
sion of  dignity,  graciousness  and  kindly 
manner  as  well  as  that  of  a  well-stored 
mind  will  remain  with  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  know  her. 


A  Guide  to  Good  Books 

A.  L.  A.  Headquarters  has  issued 
Booklist  Books,  192 1 ;  a  selection.  The 
pamphlet  of  76  pages  contains  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  entries:  General  lit- 
erature, 3;  fiction,  38;  children's  books, 
48;  technical  books,  59.  The  booklet  is 
prepared  from  Booklists  of  the  year, 
each  entry  being  followed  up  by  the  an- 
notation that  was  given  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance. A  full,  complete  index  adds 
value  to  the  volume. 

The  Booklist  books  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  study  clubs,  current 
event  and  other  serious  clubs  of  readers 
in  every  library,  large  or  small.  The 
price  of  the  little  volume  is  25c,  which  is 
a  mere  pittance  for  the  amount  of  val- 
uable information  of  books  of  the  year 
contained  in  it. 

These  A.  L.  A.  publications  are  in- 
tended to  make  the  libraries  of  the 
country  more  useful  to  their  several 
communities  and  it  rests  with  the 
librarians  to  make  them  known  to  the 
public. 


An  Interesting  Case 
Quite  some  time  ago  an  assistant  in 
the  Chapman  library  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  was  injured  in  an  automobile  col- 
lision while  driving  to  deliver  the  an- 


nual report  to  the  main  library.  This 
report  was  due  at  the  main  library  not 
later  than  a  certain  hour  on  a  certain 
day  and  in  order  to  get  the  report  there 
on  time,  the  automobile  was  taken  and 
the  accident  followed  which  injured 
the  assistant. 

The  majority  of  the  Industrial  com- 
mission held  that  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  assistant  and  they  there- 
fore, awarded  compensation  to  the  in- 
jured employe. 

The  award  was  made  payable  to  the 
library  for  reimbursement,  since  the  in- 
stitution advanced  the  full  salary  dur- 
ing the  inability  of  the  assistant.  The 
award  covered  not  only  the  salary  dur- 
ing the  period  of  disability  but  reim- 
burses the  library  for  money  advanced 
for  medical  fees  as  well. 


American  Libraries  in  France 

The  director  of  the  American  library 
in  Paris  reports  that  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  establishment  of  children's  libraries 
in  the  Department  of  the  Meuse.  A 
Junior  Red  Cross  representative  goes 
from  place  to  place  enlisting  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  civic  authorities,  teachers, 
and  pupils  in  the  work.  Each  library 
consists  of  from  50  to  300  volumes,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  community. 
Each  volume  is  given  an  American  date 
slip.    "//  est  chic**  the  children  say. 

These  libraries  are  financed  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  50,000  francs  from  the 
National  children's  fund.  The  furniture 
of  one  library  was  made  and  presented 
by  the  boys  of  the  high-school  of  Maiden, 
Mass. 


The  resignation  of  Mr  H.  R.  Tedder 
from  the  office  of  secretary  and  libra- 
rian of  the  Athenaeum  in  London  has 
been  reported.  Mr  Tedder  has  been 
associated  with  the  Athenaeum  so  long 
that  it  seems  difficult  to  think  of  his 
resignation.  He  will  occupy  his  time 
for  the  present,  in  writing  an  official  his- 
tory of  the  Athenaeum  for  its  centen- 
ary in  1924. 
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In  Russia 

A  letter  has  been  reteived  by  the  New 
York  State  library  school  from  Mme  L. 
HaflFkin  Hamburger  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1914  to  investigate  libraries.  Mme 
Hamburger  was  organizer  and  lecturer, 
also  secretary  of  the  Library  Courses, 
Shaniavsky  university,  Moscow.  She  at- 
tended the  summer  session  of  the  New 
York  State  library  school  in  1914,  and 
read  a  paper  on  Russian  libraries  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  York  library  asso- 
ciation in  September. 

On  account  of  the  war,  Mme  Ham- 
burger was  obliged  to  make  her  uncer- 
tain journey  back  to  Russia  thru  Asia. 
The  many  friends  she  made  during  her 
stay  in  America  had  not  heard  from  her 
until  now  for  several  years,  so  this  letter 
to  the  New  York  State  Library  school  is 
shared  with  others  who  doubtless  will  be 
glad  to  know  of  her  welfare,  even  though 
the  hardships  which  she  and  her  friends 
are  enduring  are  cause  for  deep  regret. 

Mme  Hamburger  sends  greetings  to 
her  friends  and  especially  to  the  kind 
staff  of  the  New  York  Library  school. 

''I  am  still  alive,  as  you  see,  but  it  may 
be  a  wonder.  So  many  of  our  library 
people  have  perished  from  starvation  and 
typhus.  I  am  even  doing  library  work! 
The  division  of  library  science  in  the 
Shaniavsky  university  was  progressing 
but  in  1920  the  university  was  closed 
and  its  building  went  to  a  communist 
school.  The  former  library  division  still 
exists  as  a  "state  institute  of  library 
science"  and  even  occupies  the  same 
room.  It  is  easy  to  tell  it  now,  but  it 
was  not  at  all  easy  to  obtain  it.  May  be 
one  day  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  full 
account  of  our  work  of  those  seven  years, 
but  I  can't  do  it  as  yet. 

The  Institute  has  library  courses,  a 
library  information  bureau,  a  library 
museum,  organizes  conferences,  etc.  I 
am  the  principal.  We  expect  to  have 
soon  a  Pan-Russian  library  convocation, 
called  by  the  state.  I  wish  to  have  in 
our  institution  on  that  occasion,  a  good 
exhibition  of  success  in  foreign  libraries 
during  the  last  year,  but  having  no  con- 
nection with  other  countries,  we  do  not 


know  what  has  been  done  in  the  library 
field.  I  wish  help  in  getting  as  much 
material  for  that  purpose  for  the  ex- 
hibition as  possible.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  American  methods  are  now  adopted 
by  our  libraries,  tho  they  work  in  quite 
adverse  conditions,  and  I  can  warrant 
that  your  cooperation  will  pay. 

Pictures,  picture  bulletins,  library  ad- 
vertising, diagrams,  reports  and  especial- 
ly library  literature  and  library  journals 
will  be  welcome.  If  it  were  possible, 
just  a  fragment  from  a  good  American 
dictionary  catalog  (we  have  that  printed 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  A.L.A.  cata- 
log) but  I  mean  a  fragment  from  a 
dictionary  card  catalog.  Publications  of 
the  library  schools  since  1916  are  very 
desirable.  We  hope  American  librarians 
will  respond,  but  it  must  be  at  once,  or  as 
soon  as  possible,  if  the  material  arrives  in 
time.  It  will  be  best  to  send  them  by 
post  separately  and  not  thru  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  because  this  would  take 
too  long. 

Recently,  I  sent  you  a  post  card  thru 
the  A.  R.  A.  It  was  not  for  my  sake, 
but  I  thought  perhaps  the  librarians 
would  be  willing  to  send  thru  the  A.  R. 
A.  one  standard  food  package  for  the 
staff  of  our  Institute,  without  myself.  I 
pray  that  I  be  not  reckoned  because  I 
am  in  better  condition.  I  have  a  sister 
in  America  from  whom  I  expect  just 
such  a  package  for  my  family.  The  food 
contained  in  this  $10  package  costs  mil- 
lions on  our  market  and  is  inaccessible 
to  librarians,  but  a  friendly  link  would  be 
a  great  moral  support  to  those  who  in  the 
days  of  trial,  have  remained  faithful  to 
their  work. 

Just  one  illustration.  In  Petrograd,  the 
librarian  of  the  Military-Medical  college, 
Mr  Voinich-Sianodzenski,  one  of  the  best 
known  Russian  librarians,  did  not  come 
to  his  office  for  two  or  three  days.  Some 
one  went  to  his  room  and  found  him 
dead.  He  lived  alone,  without  attend- 
ants, as  we  all  do  now,  having  sent  his 
family  to  another  less  hungry  place,  and 
no  one  knows  if  he  had  or  had  not  suf- 
fered and  wanted  aid  in  his  last  hours 
alone  in  the  cold,  gloomy  room. 
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These  are  thorns,  but  we  see  also 
roses.  Even  in  the  saddest  moments,  we 
bear  in  mind  the  words  of  our  beloved 
writer,  Korolenko,  The  lights  are  ahead,' 
and  we  do  our  best  to  go  on. 

Address  Mme  L.  Haffkin  Hamburger, 
Principal,  State  Institute  of  Library 
Science,  Meons  Place,  form.  Shaniavsky 
University  Building,  Moscow,  Russia." 

F.  W. 


How  to  Meet  the  Public. 

The  U.  S.  postal  service  is  being 
schooled  in  the  gentle  art  of  meeting  the 
public.  Postmaster  General  Hays  wrote 
m  the  December  Review  of  Reviews, 
"We  have  setit  out  an  order  about 
courtesy  in  the  service  and  are  receiv- 
ing reports  from  business  men  and  oth- 
ers outside  of  the  postal  service  of  ex- 
amples of  courtesy  and  consideration 
of  the  public." 

In  Postal  Bulletin  12668,  September 
23,  appears  an  article  on  how  to  meet  the 
public  written  by  an  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  mails.  Library  Life,  the  new 
staff  bulletin  of  the  Boston  public  li- 
brary, suggests  that  the  advice  is  good 
for  librarians  as  well  as  postal  em- 
ployes. 

"A  finished  transaction  is  an  asset,  un- 
finished business  is  a  liability.  Finish  the 
job,"  counsels  the  Postal  Bulletin,  The 
library  assistant  at  the  loan  desk 
should  remember  this  too.  Can't  she 
settle  satisfactorily  the  matter  of  fines, 
or  the  payment  for  lost  books  without 
referring  these  disagreeable  details  to 
the  chief  of  circulation? 

The  ability  of  the  librarian  to  meet 
the  public  is  emphasized  as  a  qualifica- 
tion greatly  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  tho 
because  personality  is  not  the  fruit  of 
training,  very  little  advice  is  given 
along  this  line,  and  that  sometimes  is 
contradictory. 

There  is  the  question  of  looking 
busy.  Library  assistants  necessarily 
must  be  busy,  but  there  are  still  those 
who  think  they  only  stand  guard  over 
books.  Library  assistants  must  look 
busy,  we  have  been  told,  they  must  im- 


press the  public  with  the  idea  that  even 
tho  they  didn't  bring  their  knitting, 
still  there  is  something  to  do.  We  have 
also  been  advised  that  librarians  must 
not  look  busy.  How  would  anyone 
dare  interrupt  a  person  so  busily  pre- 
occupied? "Be  busy,  but  don't  look 
busy,"  is  the  injunction. 

The  public  library,  of  course,  is  the 
public's  own  in  which  to  browse  at  its 
own  sweet  will.  No  librarian  should 
assume  that  annoying  floor  walker  at- 
titude and  be  forever  intruding  with, 
"Can't  I  help  you?"  or  "Let  me  show 
you  something  interesting  over  here." 
Nevertheless,  sometimes  the  public 
can't  find  what  it  wants  and  is  too 
timid  to  ask  for  it.  Because  library 
service  is  free,  people  don't  quite  fee! 
entitled  to  it.  How  many  preface  their 
requests  with,  "I'm  sorry  to  trouble 
you!" 

Clearly  in  such  cases  it  is  up  to  the 
librarian  to  cast  aside  her  policy  of 
watchful  waiting  and  go  to  the  rescue. 
Sometimes  we  are  met  with  the  re- 
sponse "I'm  just  looking  around,"  but 
more  often  it  is  something  definite. 

I  recall  offering  assistance  to  a  man 
who  for  some  time  ha(l  been  looking 
thru  the  vertical  file,  opening  drawer 
after  drawer.  It  developed  that  he 
wanted  material  on  automatic  sprink- 
lers, which  subject  the  file  did  not  con- 
tain. I  wondered  how  much  longer 
he  would  have  continued  the  fruitless 
search  without  making  his  wants 
known. 

It  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  library  assistant  in 
her  dealings  with  the  public.  When 
the  industrial  engineers  reduce  our  li- 
brary processes  to  the  nth  degree  of  effi 
ciency,  the  library  will  still  be  far  re- 
moved from  the  factory.  There  is  a 
human  side  to  library  work,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  speed  and  accuracy,  the  li- 
brary worker  has  need  of  tact,  person- 
ality, and  common  sense. 

Sadie  Alison  Maxwell. 
Library  of  the  College  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Boston  university. 
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Reading  for  Efficiency* 

Our  genial  and  witty  contemporary,  Dr 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  seems  to  ar- 
gue that  we  could  have  got  along  pretty 
well  without  books:  he- has  said  that,  'As 
fingers  were  made  before  forks,  so  cul- 
ture was  before  books' — that  the  arts  and 
crafts  developed  to  a  considerable  per- 
fection before  there  were  any  books.  But 
I  think  Dr  Crothers  would  have  to  admit 
that  thru  the  invention  of  the  fork,  the 
process  of  eating  has  developed  into  a 
fine  art;  and  that  with  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  general  distribution  of 
books,  we  have  at  least  become  more  art- 
ful and  crafty  than  were  those  ancient  il- 
literates. No  doubt  the  present  day  mul- 
tiplicity of  books  is  becoming  disconcert- 
ing. Reading  is  sharing  the  fate  of  other 
once  pleasant  occupations  in  the  rush  of 
modem  life.  Our  emoticwial  and  intel- 
lectual faculties  have  suffered  even  as  our 
digestions. 

Regarding  Arnold  Bennett's  advice  re- 
garding the  choice  of  reading  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  in  which  he  deplores  the  vast 
amount  of  time  and  energy  spent  in  the 
choosing  of  books,  and  states  that:  "To 
read  a  second  rate  book  well  is  better 
than  to  read  a  first  class  book  badly." 
There  was  no  reason  why  one  should  not 
read  a  first  class  book  well. 

Because  efficiency  in  every  day  life,  our 
business,  our  occupations,  presupposes 
fitness  thru  some  apprenticeship,  a  pro- 
portion of  our  reading  must  be  along  vo- 
cational lines.  But  every  one  needs  to  be 
lifted  out  of  himself,  to  receive  intellec- 
tual nourishment  outside  vocational  read- 
ing, in  other  scenes  and  circumstances. 
What  these  shall  be  depends  largely  on 
personal  tastes  and  it  does  not  vitally  mat- 
ter whether  the  accounts  be  real  or  ficti- 
tious so  they  are  vivid  and  refreshing. 

A  large  body  of  readers  having  con- 
siderable leisure  and  lacking  to  some  de- 
gree mental  discipline  welcomes  direction 
in  reading,  and  among  these  there  are 
splendid  opportunities  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  system  in  reading. 

♦Condensed  from  an  address  before  a 
Woman's  club  by  Lucia  T.  Henderson, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


There  are  classes  of  our  people  who 
are  mentally  indolent,  content  to  be  in- 
tellectual drifters  in  reading  either  for 
information  or  entertainment.  The  rela- 
tion of  time  spent  to  value  received  does 
not  enter  into  their  calculation  at  all.  It 
is  our  privilege,  almost  a  duty,  to  exact 
full  value  for  time  spent  in  our  reading 
as  in  other  things  worth  while.  There  is 
every  reason  why  even  a  pastime  should 
be  something  better  than  inane  brows- 
ing. 

[The  speaker  commended  the  plan  of 
the  C.  L.  S.  C.  in  selecting  several  books, 
the  reading  of  which  is  to  consiune  con- 
siderable time  that  there  may  be  a  place 
for  correlative  reading.  She  called  it 
workable  because  it  did  not  become 
monotonous  and  emphasized  its  timeli- 
ness. She  suggested  celebrating  the  an- 
niversaries of  world  important  events  by 
familiarizing  ourselves  thru  books,  with 
the  events  themselves.] 

During  the  quieter  time  of  Lenten 
observance,  many  persons  turn  their 
attention  to  special  books  of  relig- 
ious and  ethical  nature,  and  we  find 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  comment 
these  days  concerning  the  reading  of 
some  of  the  more  popular  and  readable 
books  on  religious  topics.  There  is  an 
obvious  hiatus  between  the  thinking  of 
the  modem  preacher  and  that  of  the  av- 
erage layman.  It  is  due  largely  to  the  dif- 
ference in  opportunity  for  reading.  Alert 
ministers  are  in  touch  with  the  best  con- 
temporary writing.  Business  men  and 
busy  women  do  not  so  easily  discover 
what  is  most  important  in  the  world  of 
books.  A  preacher  is  given  the  leisure 
(or  should  insist  upon  taking  it)  to  se- 
lect between  the  primary  and  secondary 
output  of  modem  thinkers.  He  is  in  a 
position  to  suggest  to  those  whose  occu- 
pations keep  them  engrossed  with  other 
matters,  just  what  would  be  most  worth 
while  for  them,  with  their  limited  time, 
to  read. 

A  very  recent  and  much  discussed  vol- 
ume is  that  by  The  Gentleman  With  a 
Duster  called  Painted  windows,  dealing 
with  several  personages  of  high  place  in 
the  church  of  England.  He  analyzes 
among  others  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the 
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Right  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  who  he  says  is 
"Head  and  shoulders  above  all  other  re- 
religious  teachers  of  our  time."  He  gives 
a  striking  pen-portrait  of  The  Very  Rev. 
Inge,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  He  tells  us  of 
the  Rev.  Roland  Arbouthnott  Knox,  Ox- 
ford man  received  into  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  in  1907. 


A  Poetry  Exhibit 

An  interesting  exhibit  in  the  main  hall- 
way of  the  central  building  of  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Pittsburgh  is  a  group  of 
photographs  of  modem  poets,  sur- 
rounded by  copies  of  their  books. 

A  Pittsburgh  newspaper  account  says 
of  the  exhibit: 

Among  them  is  Witter  Binner,  who  was 
here  recently  and  whose  poetic  experi- 
ments, entitled  Spectra,  the  library  has. 
Katherine  Lee  Bates'  book  of  ballads  in- 
terestingly grouped  in  ballads  of  supersti- 
tion, of  tradition,  romantic  and  domestic 
ballads,  etc.,  is  also  in  the  collection,  as 
well  as  her  prose  story  Siguard,  our 
golden  collie.  Robert  Frost,  of  "the 
genuine  New  England  voice  of  every 
day,"  is  represented  by  A  boy's  will  and 
his  early  famous  North  of  Boston. 

Many  high  school  students  know  Louis 
Untermeyer  chiefly  for  his  clever  and 
eminently  modem  paraphrase  of  familiar 
odes  of  Horace.  His  New  Adam  and 
These  times  are  very  different  but  equally 
modem. 

A  lovely  group  of  child  poetry  is  Jose- 
phine Preston  Peabody's  Book  of  the  lit- 
tle past  about  "making  a  house,"  The 
busy  child,  I  was  lost.  The  polite  visitor 
and  other  subjects  common  and  import- 
ant to  children.  Margaret  Widdermer 
looks  remarkably  young  to  have  made  so 
much  of  a  name  for  herself  in  the  literary 
world  as  she  has.  Alfred  Noyes  is  per- 
sonally familiar  thru  his  lecture  tours 
and  readings  of  his  popular  Barrel 
organ,  Flower  of  old  Japan,  and  some 
of  his  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  tavem.  The 
splendid  energy  and  color  of  his  English 
epic,  Drake  and  Forty  singing  seamen, 
account  for  a  large  share  of  his  popular- 
ity. These  same  qualities  are  as  strong 
in  his  New  morning,  which  includes  his 


American  poems  and  so  is  of  particular 
interest  in  this  country. 

A  poet  who  made  his  name  many  years 
ago  with  his  Man  with  the  hoe  is  still 
much  read  for  his  Lincoln  and  other 
poems,  Edwin  Markham.  A  romantic 
figure  of  the  war  was  the  gallant  yotmg 
Alan  Seeger.  Tho  best  known  for  his  I 
have  a  rendezvous  with  death,  the  other 
poems  and  the  diary  he  left  behind  him 
are  full  of  a  spirit  that  will  not  go  out 
in  this  country.  Probably  few  of  the 
many  readers  of  the  popular  Boy's  life 
of  Roosevelt  know  that  Hermann  Hage- 
dom  does  excellent  verse  as  well  as 
prose.  The  author  of  that  early  ripple 
of  the  wave  of  free  verse.  Spoon  River 
anthology,  is  an  interesting  poet  to  study ; 
his  Domesday  book  and  Starved  rock  are 
just  as  realistic  and  just  as  human  as 
his  early  book.  The  pictures  of  these 
and  some  other  modem  poets  are  in  the 
loan  collection  of  the  library  and  may  be 
borrowed  for  club  and  home  use. 


The  Understanding  Heart 
A  reader  in  a  branch  of  the  Qeveland 
public  library  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  one  of  the  Polish  papers  in  Qeveland : 
As  a  Polish  workingman  I  visited  all 
the  Polish  libraries  in  the  three  parts  of 
the  Polish  kingdom,  rich  in  their  collec- 
tions of  books;  and  here  in  the  United 
States  also,  they  know  our  Polish  litera- 
ture. I  permit  myself  to  address  one  re- 
mark to  my  kinsmen:  Every  libraiy  is 
for  the  soul  of  the  nationality  what  phar- 
macy is  for  the  health  of  the  body.  As 
we  have  pharmacists  for  the  clear  and  in- 
telligent tmderstanding  of  the  work  of 
pharmacy,  so  also  in  the  selection  of  good 
books,  we  have  the  help  of  trained  libra- 
rians. As  in  pharmacy,  no  one  of  us  not 
trained  would  take  the  first  medicine  at 
hand  lest  perchance  we  might  take 
poison,  so  similarly  we  should  not  take  a 
book  or  paper  for  which  our  minds  are 
not  ready.  As  a  good  and  careful  doc- 
tor prescribes  for  older  in  years  stronger 
medicaments,  and  for  children  milder 
forms  of  medicine,  so  in  the  libraries 
considerations  of  the  same  sort  should 
exist. 
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I  read  a  short  time  ago  that  the  Polish 
division  of  the  library  was  asking  for 
help  to  secure  for  the  division  more  Pol- 
ish books.  I  am  wondering  whether  any 
of  our  more  intelligent  people,  priests, 
doctors  and  lawyers  or  other  Poles  were 
interested  in  this  request,  knowing  as 
they  do  the  Polish  literature.  Our  Polish 
writers  have  produced  such  a  volume  of 
truly  fine  and  splendid  writings  that  the 
Polish  division  on  Broadway  would  be 
too  small  to  hold  them,  if  we  all  cared 
to  help.  We  have  here  an  opportunity 
to  receive  knowledge,  we  should  endeavor 
to  take  it.  We  ought  in  this  library  to 
have,  not  only  all  of  our  serious  litera- 
ture, but  also  stories  for  children  with  il- 
lustrations of  our  country  and  also  illus- 
trated magazines  and  good  daily  papers. 

The  bishops  of  today,  those  important 
doctors  of  the  Christianity  of  the  world, 
are  all  greatly  in  favor  of  good  reading. 
Pius  IX  said  "In  these  unsettled  times 
more  truth  is  needed  and  the  defenders 
of  truth  must  be  of  the  pen.  Leo  XIII 
proved  that  there  are  on  the  whole  too 
few  good  workers  with  the  pen  for  Cath- 
olic needs.'*  To  the  well  known  theologian 
and  litterateur.  Father  Zooch,  he  said, 
"Father,  write  more  articles.  They  will 
bring  better  results  than  all  the  preach- 
ings; for  where  preaching  cannot  enter, 
the  newspaper  will."  He  also  encouraged 
all  of  us  Catholics  to  study  religion  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Thomas  A'Kempis,  which 
throw  much  light  upon  the  ailments  of 
today. 

I  am  a  bent  old  man,  and  I  would  be 
happy  if  I  could  awaken  our  intelligentsia 
so  that  they  would  help  to  bring  light 
to  our  people. 

(signed)  Andrew  Turajski, 
Polish  Workingman. 


The  Magazine  of  History  has  resumed 
publication  after  a  suspension  lasting 
four  years.  At  present  it  is  issued  quar- 
terly. 


Magazines 

McClure*s  has  resumed  publication  af- 
ter a  suspension  of  six  months. 
S.  S.  McClure,  after  an  absence  of  sev- 
eral years,  resumes  the  editorial  manage- 
ment with  the  number  March,  1922,  the 
first  to  be  issued  by  the  newly  organized 
company.  The  magazine  is  reduced  to 
the  size  of  the  American  Magazine. 


The  Washington  Library 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  for 
February  21  had  a  very  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  a  collection  of  books  now  in 
the  Boston  Athenaeum^  which,  at  one 
time,  belonged  to  George  Washington. 

General  Washington's  library  was 
left  to  his  nephew.  Judge  Bushrod 
Washington,  who  in  turn  willed  it  to 
his  nephew,  George  C.  Washington. 
About  1848  it  became  known  that  a 
London  bookseller  had  purchased  a 
good  share  of  the  collection  for  the 
British  museum.  A  group  of  Boston 
and  Cambridge  men  organized  to  keep 
the  library  in  America.  They  raised 
nearly  $5000  and  bought  the  books  for 
a  less  sum,  investing  the  balance  for 
the  subsequent  care  of  the  collection. 
Most  of  this  group  of  -men  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  it 
was  therefore  decided  that  these  price- 
less books  be  placed  in  the  care  of  that 
organization. 

Of  the  455  volumes  and  750  pam- 
phlets, 354  volumes  have  been  identi- 
fied definitely  as  belonging  personally 
to  General  Washington,  and  a  few  orig- 
inals have  been  added  to  the  collection 
since.  It  covers  history,  science,  travel, 
biography,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics,  the- 
ology, agriculture,  horticulture,  and  mil- 
itary tactics,  besides  state  papers,  text 
books,  sermons  and  a  large  amount  of 
pamphlet  literature.  The  books  show  care- 
ful usage,  with  scarcely  a  mark  in  them 
except  here  and  there;  comments  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Washington.  In 
nearly  all  of  them  is  found  the  signa- 
ture, in  ink,  "G.  Washington."  In  its 
day,  the  library  must  have  been  con- 
sidered a  very  remarkable  collection; 
even  a  brief  examination  of  it  now 
recreates  a  Washington  personality 
which  is  very  real. 
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American  Library  Association 
Notes  from  headquarters 

The  staff  at  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters 
consists  at  present,  of  16  persons  as  fol- 
lows: 

Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary. 

Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  assistant  secretary. 

Eva  N.  Ford,  assistant  secretary. 

Helen  Seymour,  editorial  and  publicity 
assistant. 

Gwendolyn  Brigham,  secretary  to  Mr 
Milam  and  general  assistant. 

Norma  J.  Johnson,  bookkeeper. 

Margaret  Pakenham,  stenographer. 

Isabelle  Craig,  order  clerk. 

Florence  O.  Watson,  stenographer  and 
typist. 

Cena  Bolt,  stenographer  and  typist. 

Office  girl  and  office  boy. 
Editorial  Staff: 

May  Massee,  editor. 

Isabel  Starbuck,  editorial  assistant. 

Jessie  G.  Van  Cleve,  publication's  as- 
sistant. 

Isabel  Bowen,  editorial  assistant. 

Margaret  Terwilliger,  secretarial  as- 
sistant. 

The  List  of  Technical  Books  of  ip2i 
prepared  by  Donald  Hendry,  librarian  of 
the  technical  department  of  the  Pratt  In- 
stitute free  library,  for  Booklist  Books  of 
ig2i  is  being  reprinted. 

The  Historical  Reading  List  for  Chil- 
dren prepared  by  Leonore  St.  John 
Power  of  the  New  York  public  library 
for  Van  Loon's  Story  of  mankind  is  be- 
ing reprinted  with  the  consent  of  the  pub- 
lishers in  response  to  requests  from  chil- 
dren's librarians. 

Two  A.  L.  A.  reading  courses  will 
soon  be  issued.  Each  one  describes  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  course  of  study, 
prescribes  the  books  which  should  be  read 
and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be 
read.  These  courses  are  prepared  by  uni- 
versity professors  who  are  engaged  in 
giving  just  this  sort  of  advice  personally 
to  young  men  and  women.  The  courses 
are  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  readers  in 
even  the  smallest  libraries. 

In  addition,  the  A.  L.  A.  is  preparing 
a  reading  course  on  accounting,  involv- 
ing the  study  of  eight  books,  and  one  on 
journalism  where  10  books  are  recom- 


mended. Other  courses  are  in  prepara- 
tion. These  courses  will  be  supplied  to 
libraries  at  the  cost  of  printing;  It  is 
hoped  they  will  help  libraries  to  meet  the 
needs  of  ambitious  men  and  women  who 
want  to  study  seriously  on  given  sub- 
jects. 

Some  of  the  recent  informational  ma- 
terial sent  out  by  the  A.  L.  A.  cannot 
but  be  of  real  help  to  library  admin- 
istrators. Among  these  are  ^few  read- 
ing lists;  Constructive  aids  in  school 
library  work ;  Books  and  pamphlets  on 
library  work.  The  list  of  Useful  books 
for  the  home  includes  books  on  such 
subjects  as  cooking,  dressmaking,  eti- 
quette, house  planning  and  decoration, 
budgets,  gardening,  care  of  children, 
etc. — good  material  to  push  in  small 
libraries.  Booklist  books,  1921,  includes 
300  titles  chosen  by  library  vote  as  best 
adapted  to  library  use.  Each  book  is 
given  a  short  descriptive  note.  Tech- 
nical books  form  a  special  feature. 
This  pamphlet  furnishes  admirable 
publicity  by  free  distribution  from  the 
library. 

At  the  request  of  the  Boys'  work  com- 
mittee of  a  Rotary  club,  the  A.  L.  A.  has 
compiled  a  list*  of  boys'  books  for  dis- 
tribution thru  libraries,  schools,  Rotary 
clubs  and  boys'  organizations.  The  list 
contains  29  titles,  briefly  annotated  and  is 
suitable  for  distribution  to  all  boys  in 
school  during  Boys'  Week.  One  library 
has  bought  50,000  copies  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  list  is  especially  suited  for  dis- 
tribution at  this  time  but  is  intended  to 
be  good  for  distribution  at  any  time.  It 
is  such  a  list  as  should  be  given  to  every 
boy  in  town,  especially  to  those  who  do 
not  use  the  library. 

A  report  on  the  General  funds  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  records  the  receipts  as  $11,83^ 
and  the  expenditures  as  $1,990.74,  leav- 
ing a  balance,  including  the  amount  on 
hand  in  the  bank,  of  $9840. 

The  Publishing  funds  show:  receipts, 
$4734;  expenditures,  $2760,  with  a  bal- 
ance of  $1973. 

In  the  War  funds,  the  receipts  are' 
$83,008;  expenditures,  $2113,  with  a  bal- 
anceof  $80,894.    The  "Books  for  every- 

♦Sec  page  296. 
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body"  fund  shows  receipts,  $17,254;  ex- 
penditures, $397,  with  a  balance  of  $16,- 
857. 

The  A.  L.  A.  was  represented  by  Sec- 
retary Milam  at  recent  meetings  of  the 
Alabama  library  association  at  Florence 
and  at  a  Citizens'  conference  on  educa- 
tion at  Birmingham,  and  by  the  Assist- 
ant-secretary, Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Ontario  library  as- 
sociation at  Toronto  on  April  17-18.  A 
conference  on  Home  education,  called  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  on  April  22  was  ad- 
dressed by  Secretary  Milam. 

Much  of  the  A.  L.  A.  War  Service  ma- 
terial, consisting  of  photographs,  slides, 
films,  scrapbooks,  posters,  printed  pub- 
lications, multigraphed  and  mimeo- 
graphed booklists,  circular  letters  and 
other  miscellaneous  material,  has  been  as- 
sembled and  organized  at  A.  L.  A.  Head- 
quarters by  Miss  Margaret  Palmer. 
A.  L.  A.  committee  on  bookbujdng 

A  note  from  Dr  M.  L.  Raney,  chair- 
man of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  book 
buying,  reports  that  the  A.  L.  A.  pro- 
gram with  regard  to  tariff  on  books 
has  carried  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  committee  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  committee. 

As  the  bill  stands  now,  there  is  a  15 
per  cent  duty  on  bona  fide  foreign  books 
in  English,,  published  within  20  years 
and  25  per  cent  if  of  American  origin. 
The  limit  on  the  number  of  copies 
which  a  library  may  import  free  of 
duty  is  entirely  removed,  and  the 
phrase,  "in  one  invoice"  is  eliminated. 
The  plea  to  continue  the  free  admis- 
sion of  textbooks  used  in  educational 
institutions  was  not  granted. 

The  20-year-old  English  books,  to 
get  in  free,  must  not  be  in  binding  of 
less  age.  This  is  a  concession  to  the 
binders,  who  also  succeeded  in  getting 
duty  of  45  per  cent  placed  on  books, 
the  chief  value  of  which  lies  in  their 
leather  bindings. 

Books  in  foreign  languages  wfll  con- 
tinue to  come  in  free.  The  limit  on 
the  number  of  books  which  an  immi- 
grant may  bring  with  him,  free  of 
duty,  is  removed 


The  Detroit  conference,  June  26-July  1 

A  special  convention  rate  of  f are-and- 
one-half  for  round  trip  to  Detroit  has 
been  granted  by  all  railroads  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  except  those  in  Can- 
ada. To  secure  this  rate  delegates  must 
plan  to  return  home  over  the  same  lines 
by  which  they  go  and  must  reach  destina- 
tion, returning  before  midnight  of  July 
11  (except  those  from  points  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  New  Mexico  and 
Wyoming,  who  will  have  a  return  limit 
of  midnight,  July  12). 

This  reduced  round-trip  convention 
rate  can  only  be  secured  by  presenting  to 
ticket  agent  an  Identification  certificate 
which  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  planning  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, if  request  for  it  is  made  to  A.  L.  A. 
Headquarters,  78  East  Washington  St., 
Chicago.  The  convention  round-trip 
tickets  go  on  sale  June  22  at  all  ticket 
offices. 

As  there  may  be  various  reduced  fare 
trips  and  excursions  offered  by  railroads 
in  June  the  Travel  committee  advises 
consultation  with  local  ticket  agent  be- 
fore purchase  of  ticket.  Between  Buffalo 
and  Detroit  railroad  tickets  reading  via 
Michigan  Central,  Wabash  or  Grand 
Trunk  railways  will  be  accepted  in  either 
direction  on  the  steamers  of  the  Detroit 
and  Cleveland  Navigation  Company. 

For  those  from  Chicago  and  other  mid- 
dle-western points  who  may  wish  to  pro- 
ceed East  after  the  conference,  especial 
attention  is  called  by  the  Travel  commit- 
tee to  a  possibility  of  a  round-trip  rate 
between  Chicago  and  New  York  City 
with  stop-over  at  Detroit  and  at  a  re- 
duction from  the  regular  fare.  There 
may  also  be  in  force  bv  June  "circle 
tours"  East  which  may  allow  a  route  via 
Toronto  and  Montreal  with  the  Post 
Conference  party  and  return  direct. 

Special  parties  will  be  conducted  as 
follows : 

By  Mr  C.  H.  Brown,  Bureau  of  Naviga- 
tion, Navy  Department,  Sixth  Division, 
Washington,  D.  C,  from  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Washington. 

By  Mr  F.  W.  Faxon.  83  Francis  street, 
Boston  17,  from  New  England. 

By  Mr  John  F.  Phelan,  Chicago  public 
library,  from  Chicago. 
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All  persons  planning  to  travel  with  a 
special  party  should  register  with  the 
persons  named  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Post  Conference  trip,  under  the 
personal  conduct  of  F.  W.  Faxon,  will  be 
from  Detroit  to  Buffalo  or  Toronto,  then 
by  steamer  via  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
Kingston,  to  some  point  in  the  Thousand 
Islands,  and  then  on  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  running  the  rapids,  to  Mont- 
real. The  Post  Conference  trip  will  last 
from  July  1  to  July  7,  according  to  pres- 
ent plans.  Detailed  announcements  will 
be  made  soon. 

A  Detroit  local  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the ' 
comfort  and  entertainment  of  the  visiting 
librarians.  Mr  Bernard  Ginsburg  of  the 
Board  of  Commerce  is  the  general  chair- 
man and  Adam  Strohn,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library,  is  the  general  secretary. 

A  county  library  exhibit  will  be  seen 
at  the  Statler  hotel,  which  is  intended  to 
be  a  most  complete  display  of  county  li- 
brary activities  and  county  library  meth- 
ods. Miss  Loleta  L  Dawson,  county  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library,  is  the  chair- 
man. A  joint  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  the  League  of  Library  Commissions 
has  the  matter  in  charge. 

Trustees'  section  meeting 

A  note  from  Mr  Frank  Hervey  Pet- 
tingell  says  that  the  Trustees*  section  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  will  have  matters  of  im- 
portance to  all  library  trustees  under 
discussion  at  Detroit.  The  main  theme 
will  be  **What  must  be  done  to  divert  a 
larger  proportion  of  funds  derived  from 
taxation  to  the  needs  of  public  libra- 
ries?" 

The  subject  of  increased  support  of 
public  library  service  is  vital  in  every 
community  and  trustees  are  urged  to  be 
present  at  this  time  and  take  part  in  the 
discussions.  It  is  further  suggested  that 
a  study  of  local  conditions  be  made  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  section,  with  con- 
clusions derived  from  such  a  survey  pre- 
sented for  the  information  and  perhaps 
the  inspiration  of  other  members  of  the 
Trustees*  section. 

Detroit  is  so  centrally  located  that  it 
should  not  be  difficult  this  year  to  get  in 


a  good  many  trustees  who  found  it  im- 
possible to  go  so  far  as  Denver  or 
Swampscott. 


Treatment  of  Books  Exposed  to  Con- 
tagious Diseases 
At  the  request  of  the  health  officers  of 
Oakland,  California,  the  Free  library  of 
that  city  sent  out  to  67  of  the  larger  li- 
braries a  questionnaire  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  books  exposed  to  contagious  dis- 
eases. To  these,  56  replies  were  received, 
covering  the  following: 

1 )  Practice  in  case  of  library  books  ex- 
posed to  contagious  and  virulent  dis- 
eases: Destroyed,  33:  small  pox  de- 
stroyed, others  fumigated,  4;  fumigated 
11 ;  handled  by  patients,  burned  or  other- 
wise, fumigated,  2;  sent  to  contagious 
wards  or  destroyed,  5;  not  fumigat^,  1. 

2)  In  case  of  books  where  minor  con- 
tagious diseases^  such  as  measles,  occur: 
Fumigate,  33;  do  not  fumigate,  13;  de- 
stroyed, 4 ;  no  record  kept,  2. 

3)  Books  used  by  persons  suffering 
from  tuberculosis:  Fumigate,  16;  de- 
stroy, 6 ;  not  permitted  to  use  the  library 
when  known,  3;  no  record  kept,  or  not 
considered  contagious,  27 ;  in  some  cases, 
when  known,  fumigate. 

4)  Attempts  to  fumigate  such  books: 
Fumigation  by  library,  21 ;  fumigation  by 
health  officer,  7 ;  no  fumigation,  25 ;  7  use 
formaldehyde  and  2  formalin. 

5)  Methods  of  treating  exposed  library 
books  prescribed  by  health  officers:  De- 
cisions by  Board  of  Health,  12 ;  no  decis- 
ion, 19;  advice  from  health  department, 
16;  decision  by  medical  association,  1. 

A  letter  on  this  subject  from  Miss  Ja- 
cobus of  the  Public  library  of  Pomona  is, 
in  part  as  follows : 

"I  once  received  a  letter  from  Dr  Rich- 
ard Cabot,  author  of  The  layman's  hand- 
book of  medicine.  What  men  live  by,  and 
other  books,  and  chief  of  the  medical 
staff  at  the  Massachusetts  general  hospi- 
tal. I  asked  him  if  he  thought  librarians 
were  justified  in  not  fumigating  books 
exposed  to  communicable  diseases.  His 
reply  was: 

'AH  the  best  authorities  on  public  health 
and  contagious  diseases  are  in  agreement 
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that  the  precautions  we  once  used  to 
carry  out  in  the  disinfection  of  books, 
clothing,  etc.,  after  their  contact  with 
persons  suffering  from  contagious  dis- 
ease,   are    quite    unnecessary The 

first  health  board  which  stopped  dis- 
infecting did  a  great  public  service 
which  other  health  boards  can  follow. 
You  might  as  well  be  a  pioneer  yourself, 
tho  like  all  pioneers,  you  will  take 
a  certain  risk.' 

I  mourn  to  think  how  many  books  I 
have  destroyed  and  how  much  time  and 
money  have  been  used  in  fumigation." 


The  Katharine  L.  Sharp  Memorial 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  March  30, 
there  occurred  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois an  impressive  ceremony  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presentation  to  the  univer- 
sity of  a  bronze  portrait  tablet  commem- 
orating the  service  of  Katharine  L.  Sharp. 

Miss  Sharp  filled  for  10  years,  from 
1897  to  1907,  the  dual  office  of  director 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  library 
school  and  librarian  of  the  university. 
Prior  to  that  time,  from  1893-1897,  she 
had  occupied  a  similar  position  at  Ar- 
mour Institute  in  Chicago.  Resigning 
her  responsibilities  at  Illinois  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1907,  though  never  severing  her 
close  personal  relations  with  the  sdiool. 
Miss  Sharp  transferred  her  energies  and 
interest  to  Lake  Placid  club,  in  northern 
New  York,  where  she  served  as  vice- 
president  from  1907  until  her  death  in 
1914. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1914,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  library  school  asso- 
ciation took  steps  toward  securing  some 
memorial  of  Miss  Sharp's  influence  and 
service  which  might  remain  permanently 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  artistic 
and  impressive  tablet  which  was  unveiled 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  presentation,  is 
the  outcome  of  those  efforts.  Many  vex- 
ations, but  unavoidable  delays,  have  hin- 
dered the  completion  of  the  gift,  but  at 
last,  it  stands — a  reminder  of  the  life  and 
character  of  a  noble  woman. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  sent 
out  over  750  cards  of  invitations,  the  list 
including  all  former  students  of  the  li- 


brary school  at  Armour  Institute  and  the 
University  of  Illinois,  many  personal  and 
professional  friends  of  Miss  Sharp,  mem- 
bers of  her  family  and  all  members  of 
the  University  faculty  who  had  known 
her  as  a  colleague.  A  number  of  delight- 
ful personal  tributes  were  received  from 
which  selections  were  read  as  a  feature 
of  the  program.  Several  interesting  let- 
tes  came  too  late  to  be  included. 

The  ceremony  of  presentation  took 
place  in  Smith  Memorial  hall  at  four  o'- 
clock in  the  presence  of  about  200  per- 
sons. P.  L.  Windsor,  director  of  the  Li- 
brary school,  introduced  Mary  Torrance, 
of  the  class  of  1913,  who  as  president  of 
the  School  association,  presided  at  the 
meeting.  The  program  began  with  a 
beautiful  and  appropriate  Beethoven  se- 
lection for  a  string  quartette,  which  was 
rendered  by  four  men,  members  of  the 
University  faculty.  Miss  Torrance,  in  the 
name  of  the  association,  presented  the 
memorial  to  the  University  represented 
by  its  president,  David  Kinley,  whose 
response  was  most  felicitously  worded. 
At  this  point,  extracts  from  letters  and 
telegrams  from  personal  and  professional 
friends  unable  to  be  present,  were  read 
by  Frances  Simpson,  '03.  Dr  C.  W. 
Andrews,  head  of  the  John  Crerar  li- 
brary, who  had  come  in  person,  was  also 
called  upon  to  add  his  tribute  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  services  rendered 
by  Miss  Sharp  to  the  library  profession. 
The  principal  address  of  the  hour  was 
made  by  Adam  Strohm,  '00,  who  gave 
a  moving  and  dignified  portrayal  of  the 
character,  influence  and  professional 
services  of  the  woman  in  whose  honor 
we  had  gathered.  Mr  Strohm's  address 
was  announced  as  "Katharine  L.  Sharp, 
an  appreciation,"  and  it  was  in  every 
sense  worthy  of  its  subject. 

At  the  close  of  the  program.  Miss  Tor- 
rance invited  those  present  to  adjourn  to 
the  library  where  the  tablet  was  un- 
covered for  the  first  time,  and  most  of 
the  audience  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

The  tablet  is  the  work  of  Lorado  Taft, 
is  executed  in  bronze  in  low  relief,  and 
is  a  portrait  of  Miss  Sharp.  It  was  made 
possible  thru  voluntary  gifts  from  former 
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students  in  the  University  of  Illinois  li- 
brary school  and  in  the  department  of  li- 
brary science  at  Armour  Institute.  Ulti- 
mately it  will  be  on  the  wall  of  the  library 
school  rooms  in  the  new  library,  but 
pending  the  erection  of  that  building,  it 
has  been  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  ro- 
tunda back  of  the  delivery  desk  in  the 
University  library. 

The  entire  thought  and  purpose  of  the 
memorial  is  best  expressed  in  the  words 
3f  the  legend  at  the  base  of  the  tablet: 

"Nobility  of  character  and  grace  of  per- 
son were  united  with  intellectual  vigor 
and  scholarly  attainments.  She  inspired 
her  students  and  associates  with  sotmd 
standards  of  librarianship  and  ideals  of 
service." 

Frances  Simpson. 


Subscription  Books 

No.  2  in  the  new  series  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Subscription  book  committee  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  library  association 
lists  the  following: 

Events  of  the  great  war.  Miss  Lewis,  li- 
brarian of  the  Oregon  agricultural  college, 
says  of  this: 

The  make-up  is  good;  the  original  docu- 
ments seem  to  be  exact  reprints  but  the  ar- 
ticles written  about  them  are  journalistic  in 
nature  and  seem  rather  superficial.  Nothing 
is  offered  which  we  do  not  have  in  some 
other  form,  or  which  is  not  easily  available 
from  our  government  records.  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  the  expense  of  the  purchase. 

Winston's  Perpetual  loose-leaf  atlas  of 
the  world: 

Maps  are  very  small  and  the  print  so  fine 
as  to  be  very  difficult  to  use;  gives  new 
boundaries  but  inaccurate  in  names. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  Bul- 
letin is  given  up  to  "Points  to  consider 
in  judging  subscription  books." 


The  library  still  continues  its  ex- 
periments seeking  the  best  methods  of 
preserving  the  paper  stock  of  news- 
papers in  bound  files.  The  use  of  sheets 
of  Japanese  tissue  has  been  found  to 
be  the  best.  It  has  been  found  possible 
to  rebuild  a  volume  of  newspapers  that 
has  been  reinforced  in  this  way. — Report 
{1922)  New  York  public  library. 


Library  Meetings 

Alabama—  The  Alabama  library  associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  at  Decatur, 
Florence,  and  Tuscumbia,  April  10-12. 
Between  35  and  40  librarians  were  in  at- 
tendance, this  being  the  largest  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  state.  The  principal 
speaker  was  Mr  Carl  H.  Milam,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, whose  subject  was  "A  State  system 
of  libraries."  The  theme  of  this  address 
was  aggressiveness  and  was  instructive 
and  inspiring  to  the  librarians  present. 
Miss  Charlotte  Tempi eton,  organizer  of 
the  Georgia  library  commission,  was  a 
guest  during  the  sessions,  and  gave  many 
illuminating  points  during  the  round  ta- 
ble discussions. 

The  Tuesday  evening  program  was  es- 
pecially interesting,  furnished  by  Alabama 
authors  and  musicians  who  were  present 
in  person  and  were  rotmdly  applauded 
after  having  given  their  own  selections. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mrs  Marie 
Bankhead  Owen  that  a  legislative  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  work  with  the 
next  state  legislature  and  secure  the 
passage  of  a  bill  providing  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  sum  large  enough  to  carry  on 
extension  work.  This  bill  would  permit 
the  employing  of  an  experienced  exte;i- 
sion  worker  who  would  be  connected 
with  the  Department  of  archives  and  his- 
tory. 

It  was  decided  that  the  1923  meeting 
of  the  association  be  held  in  Montgomery 
dtiring  the  session  of  legislature  in  or- 
der to  help  with  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
The  association  voted  unanimously  for 
affiliation  with  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. 

Marv  R.  Mullen, 
Secretary. 

Chicago— At  the  meeting  of  the  Chica- 
go library  club  on  April  6.  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Survey  committee  was  the 
chief  interest  of  the  business  session 
which  preceded  the  address  of  the 
evening. 

The  survey  of  the  Chicago  library 
field,  the  work  of  the  club  begun  in 
February  1919,  has  been  submitted  to 
and  adopted  by  the  executive  commit- 
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tee.  Altho  the  surface  of  the  subject 
has  been  barely  scratched  and  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  any  perma- 
nent results  are  obtained,  the  survey 
as  submitted,  consists  of  80  pages  of 
typewritten  material.  It  has  not  been 
printed  as  was  at  first  suggested,  but 
has  been  put  into  tabulated  form  and 
bound,  maJcing  it  accessible  for  use.  A 
bound  copy  has  been  presented  by  the 
Newberry  library  to  the  Library  dub 
and  this  copy  will  be  placed  in  the  John 
Grerar  library  where  it  can  serve  all 
who  wish  to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  later,  work  on  the  survey 
will  be  resumed. 

The  Survey  committee  asked  to  be 
discharged  and  the  chairman,  Miss 
Julia  E.  Elliott  expressed  her  apprecia- 
tion of  the  time  and  effort  members  of 
the  committee  had  devoted  to  making 
the  survey  possible. 

A  letter  from  Mrs  Alice  G.  Evans  of 
the  Public  library  of  Decatur,  Illinois, 
calling  attention  to  the  A.  L.  A.'s  de- 
sire for  new  members  was  read.  Men- 
tion was  also  made  of  the  effort  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  the  I.  L.  A. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  club  will 
be  held  in  the  Chicago  public  library 
on  Thursday,  May  IL 

Prof  Robert  E.  Park  who  was  to 
have  lectured  before  the  club  on  For- 
eign language  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  was  unable  to  be 
present.  His  place  was  filled  by  Dr 
Ernest  D.  Burton,  director  of  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  libraries,  who  talked 
most  entertainingly  on  Political  condi- 
tions in  China. 

Having  spent  sometime  in  China 
some  dozen  years  ago,  Dr  Bur- 
ton's talk  was  intimate  and  held  much 
of  interest  concerning  a  race  for  which 
he  has  the  greatest  admiration.  A  peo- 
ple of  great  ability,  solid  qualities, 
kindly  spirit  and  high  morality,  he 
named  the  Chinese  as  more  attractive 
than  any  nation  of  Europe,  more  at- 
tractive than  Americans,  and  one  of 
the  brightest  races  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Dr  Burton  spoke  of  the  deadening  in- 
fluence on  the  government  of  the  Man- 


chu  regim^,  which  influence  had  not 
only  corrupted  but  destroyed.  Condi- 
tions politically,  according  to  Dr  Bur- 
ton, are  much  worse  at  present  than  in 
the  time  of  the  Manchus;  the  former 
political  virtue  has  not  been  recovered 
under  the  republic,  but  corruption  al- 
lowed to  continue.  Altho  in  many 
ways,  China  is  paying  the  price  of  her 
political  deterioration,  her  educational 
system  is  most  excellent  and  continues 
so  despite  other  irregularities  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Dr  Burton  closed  with  the  plea  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  the  de- 
cency to  keep  their  hands  off  China. 
"She  is  ill;  give  her  a  chance  to  save 
herself,  to  get  well,  and  she  will,  in 
time,  take  her  place  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  world." 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr  Burton 
for  his  entertaining  lecture,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

District  of  Columbi*— A  "Program  of 
work  meeting"  was  called  by  Dorsey 
W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  president  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  library  association,  the 
evening  of  March  22.  The  65  librarians 
present  first  listened  to  William 
Mather  Lewis,  education  specialist  of 
the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
speaking  of  the  after  war  period  he  said : 

"In  view  of  these  conditions  the  li- 
brarian becomes  a  more  important 
factor  in  progress  than  ever  before. 
He  is  the  liaison  officer  between  the  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  of  all  the  ages 
arid  the  great  army  of  seekers  after 
truth.  The  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple leave  school  before  they  enter  the 
high  school.  The  library  from  then 
on  thruout  their  lives  becomes  their 
school  and  university,  as  it  was  to  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln. 

Most  people  do  not  know  of  the 
special  libraries  in  the  various  govern- 
ment departments,  but  they  are  the 
schools  to  which  officials  turn  for  the 
facts  which  aid  them  in  serving  the 
public  efficiently.  The  department  li- 
braries never  step  into  the  limelight, 
but  without  them  the  business  of  gov- 
ernment would  be  sadly  handicapped. 
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Mr  Hyde  then  spoke  of  the  letter  he 
had  written  to  each  member  of  the  as- 
sociation asking  for  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  organization  could  obtain 
more  valuable  service  and  better  co- 
operation among  the  libraries  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  had  received 
some  very  helpful  and  constructive 
answers  and  read  interesting  extracts 
from  them.  With  the  aid  of  these  sug- 
gestions he  had  made  up  a  program 
of  activities  which  read  as  follows : 

1)  Committee   on   infonnational    resources 
Purpose : — ^To  make  an  intensive  study 

and  survey  of  the  informational  re- 
sources of  the  libraries  of  Washington, 
and  to  compile  a  detailed  report  thereon, 
such  report  to  be  published  by  the  as- 
sociation for  the  aid  and  convenience  of 
its  members  and  others. 

2)  Committee   on  publicity   and   education 
Purpose: — To    prepare    news    stories 

and  special  articles  upon  the  service  and 
activities  of  Washington  libraries  based 
upon  the  census  already  published,  upon 
the  findings  of  the  Informational  Re- 
sources committee,  and  other  material 
furnished  by  various  members  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  such  material  thru  the  various  Wash- 
ington newspapers. 

3)  Acquaintance  committee 

Purpose: — To  increase  personal  ac- 
quaintance among  Washington  librarians 
as  a  means  of  fostering  closer  coopera- 
tion, professional  spirit  and  also  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  library  association. 

4)  Committee  on  employment 
Purpose: — To  keep  in  touch  with  all 

library  opportunities  in  Washington,  to 
receive  applications  for  library  positions, 
and  to  refer  such  applicants  to  persons 
in  need  of  their  services. 

5)  Committee  on  professional  problems 
Purpose: — To  study  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  professional  status  of  libra- 
rians and  the  library  profession  in  Wash- 
ington; to  follow  the  progress  of  re- 
classification legislation,  and,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Publicity  committee, 
to  work  for  more  widespread  public  re- 
cognition of  the  importance  and  value  of 
professional  library  service. 


6)  Committee  on  library  training 
Purpose : — To  study  the  present  facili- 
ties for  library  trainmg  in  Washington; 
to  cooperate  with  national  movements 
for  the  promotion  of  library  training, 
and  to  naake  report  from  time  to  time 
upon  methods  for  the  improvement  of 
library  training  in  Washington  and  else- 
where. 

7)  Committee  on  entertainment 
Purpose: — ^To   develop  prog^rams   for 

meetings;  to  obtain  able  and  forceful 
speakers,  to  plan  the  details  of  meetings, 
and  to  make  every  effort  to  insure  in- 
teresting and  helpful  gatherings. 

While  refreshments  were  being  served 
copies  of  this  program  were  passed  about 
among  those  present  at  the  meeting  and 
additional  suggestions  discussed.  It  was 
felt  that  a  real  beginning  had  been  made 
toward  better  library  service  in  Washing- 
ton and  that  a  very  profitable  evening 
for  the  association  had  been  spent. 

Ohio—  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Li- 
brary club  of  Akron,  dinner  was  served 
to  43  members.  After  the  dinner,  book 
talks  were  given  by  various  members. 
Miss  Tobin  discussed  recent  juvenile 
books;  Miss  Henry,  recent  books  of 
travel;  Miss  Grant,  biographies,  and 
Miss  Herndon,  new  fiction. 

The  officers  of  the  club  for  1922  are : 
President,  Fanny  M.  Slabaugh,  Pub- 
lic library;  vice-president,  Mrs  Hoover. 
Law  library;  secretary-treasurer,  Hes- 
per  Buckingham,  Goodyear  Co. 
Coming  meetings 

District  library  meetings  will  be  held 
in  Ohio  during  the  month  of  May  as  fol- 
lows: Athens,  Ohio  university  library, 
Charles  G.  Matthews,  librarian,  May  2; 
Greenville  Carnegie  library,  Miss  Minnie 
J.  Routzong,  librarian,  May  5;  New 
Philadelphia  public  library.  Miss  Helen 
Hoover,  librarian,  May  9;  Delaware  pub- 
lic library.  Miss  Delia  Weiser,  acting  li- 
brarian, May  12;  Toledo  public  library, 
Carl  Vitz  librarian,  May  16;  Qeveland, 
W.  R.  U.  library  school.  Miss  Thirza  E. 
Grant,  acting  director,  May  19. 

Subjects  to  be  discussed  will  include: 
Book-buying;  Periodicals  for  the  small 
library;  Published  library  helps;  Recent 
books  of  interest;  What  can  be  done  to 
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better  library  support;  County  and  rural 
library,  work ;  Binding,  mending  and  dis- 
carding; Advertising  the  library,  and 
other  topics  that  may  be  requested  either 
before  or  at  the  meeting. 

A  ringing  appeal  from  E.  I.  Antrim, 
president  of  the  Ohio  state  library  as- 
sociation, is  sent  out  to  the  members 
urging  them  to  extend  the  interest  in  the 
Association  and  its  work.  Referring  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr  Hirshberg  as  state 
librarian,  and  his  plans  for  extension  of 
library  service,  the  appeal  closes  with : 

"Ohio  again  has  library  leadership. 
It's  up  to  us  all  now  to  fall  in  line  and 
advance !" 

The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  library  association  has 
been  changed  to  October  19-21.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Chicago 
Beach  hotel. 

The  Keystone  state  library  association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Penn- 
Alto  hotel,  Altoona,  Pa.,  October  24-27. 

The  1922  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  library  association  will  be 
held  at  Olympia,  the  capital  of  Wash- 
ington, August  30-September  1.  Visi- 
tors to  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  be 
particularly  welcome. 


Mayor  Andrew  J.  Peters,  in  deliver- 
ing his  valedictory  as  chief  executive 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  reviewed  the  de- 
velopment of  municipal  affairs  during 
his  administration.  In  speaking  of  the 
Public  library,  he  said : 

The  conduct  of  this  institution  has 
been  such  as  to  increase  the  public 
service  and  to  encourage  popular  de- 
mand upon  such  service.  There  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  all  branches 
of  the  work,  particularly  in  the  refer- 
ence work.  The  library's  equipment  of 
reference  books  has  been  renewed  and 
kept  up-to-date.  Technical  and  fine 
arts  books  and  books  for  aid  in  school 
work  have  been  carefully  chosen  and 
added.  The  information  department 
has  justified  itself  and  its  extent  has 
steadily  increased.  The  development 
of  the  use  of  the  lecture  hall  has  grown 
to  tax  the  capacity  of  the  quarters. 
Extensive  and  needed  repairs  for  the 
various  branches  have  been  made. 


Boys'  Books 

Check  the  books  you  have  read.  Com- 
pare notes  with  other  boys.  Use  the  lists 
when  you  buy  books  or  borrow  them  at 
the  Library. 

Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer  Twain 

"Boys'  life  of  Mark  Twain,"  by  Paine,  tells 
of  niany^  of  the  haunts  of  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huck   Finn. 

Alaska  man's  luck  Rutzebeck 


He  beats  his  way  north  and  we  follow  him 
through  logging  and  mining  camps  and 
prison  until  tie  finally  proves  up  his  home- 
stead. 


At  home  in  the  water 


Corson 


Simple  directions  for  learning  to  swim; 
easy  strokes  as  well  as  hard  ones.  Suggests 
some  fine  water  stunts. 


Barnaby    Lee 


Bennett 


Barnabv  escapes  from  pirates  and  has  stir- 
ring adventures  among  the  Dutch  of  New 
Amsterdam. 


Black  arrow 


Stevenson 


A   story  of  an  outlaw   band  in    England,   by 
the  author  of  "Treasure  Island.'* 


Black  buccaneer 


Meader 


Thrilling  story  of  the  capture  and  escape  of 
Jeremy  Swan   from  a  band  of  pirates. 

Boy  emigrants  Brooks 

In    a    prairie    schooner    across    the    country, 
from  E^st  to  West  in  the  golden  days  of  *49. 


Boys'  book  of  mounted  police 


Crump 


Men  who  know  no  fear,  Texas  Rangers, 
Royal    North   West    Mounted    Polke.   etc. 

Boys'  book  of  sports  Rice 

"Bix  Six"  Mathewson,  Francis  Ouimet, 
"Chick"  Evans  and  others  tell  the  fine  points 
of  the  game. 

Boys'  home  book  of  science  and  construction 

Morgan 

An  up-to-date  book  with  plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  many  modern  inventions — gyroscope, 
phonograph,  etc. 

Boys'  King  Arthur  Malory 

A  story  that  never  grows  old,  all  about  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
their  tournaments  and  quests. 

Boys'  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  Nicolay 

He  had  few  books  but  knew  them  well. 
They  were  his  friends. 

The  boys'  life  of  Edison  Meadowcroft 

The  new  edition  tells  how  the  services  of  the 
great  wizard  were  given  his  country  during 
the  world    war. 

Boys'  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt      Hagedorn 
Told  by  one  who  knew  him  well. 

Camping  and  woodcraft  Kephart 

Secrets  of  woodcraft  by  one  who  knows. 
One  of  the  best  books  on   the  subject. 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  court 

Twain 
A    funny    story    of    a    Yankee's    visit    to    the 
scenes  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table. 


Cruise  of  the  Cachelot 


Bullen 


A    fascinating   account    of   the    dangers    and 
excitement   oi   whale  fiahiag. 
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The  frozen  barrier  Browne 

Two  college  boys  meet  many  dangers  while 
exploring  the  coast  of-  the  Behring  sea 
with    a   ficientific   expedition. 

High  adventure  Hall 

Air  fighting  in  France,  told  by  a  member 
of  the  famous  Lafayette   Escadrille. 

High  Benton  Heyliger 

How  a  boy  wanted  to  quit  school,  but  stuck 
it  out  and  made  good. 

Jungle  book  Kipling 

Short  stories  about  Mowgli,  the  boy  who 
ran  with  the  wolf  pack,  Rikki-tikki-tavi,  the 
mongoose  who  saved  a  boy's  life  and  Toomai, 
the  boy  who  saw  the  elephants  dance. 

The  mark  of  the  knife  Ernst 

A  good  foot-ball  story  with  a  mystery  to  be 
solved. 

Men  of  iron  Pyle 

How  Myles  Falworth  is  trained  for  Knight- 
hood. 

Merry  adventures  of  Robin  Hood  Pyle 

Robin  Hood  was  the  leader  of  the  outlaw 
band  that  roamed  Sherwood  forest. 

The  talisman  Scott 

Richard  the  lion-hearted,  meets  his  equally 
brave  and  courteous  enemy,  Saladin,  leader 
of  the  Saracens. 

The  three  musketeers  Dumas 

"All  for  one— one  for  all"  was  the  slogan  of 
those  daring  soldiers.  The  book  is  even 
better  than  the  great  movief  of  the  same 
name. 

Twenty  thousand  leagues  under  the  sea   Verne 
When  this  exciting  story  was  written  people 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  travel  under  the  water. 

The  voyages  of  Captain  Scott  Turley 

Search  for  the  South  Pole.  Shows  the  hero- 
ism of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  to 
accomplish  it 

Young  trailers  Altsheler 

Story  of  Henry  Ware  and  pioneer  days  in 
Kentucky. 

Somewhere  in  the  world — and  not  very  far 
off — there  are  stories  and  articles  that  will 
mean  to  you  all  the  difference  between  Suc- 
cess and  Failure.  Bill  Jones  read  a  story — 
and  made  the  punt  that  won  a  close  game. 
Jim  Page  read  a  book  on  South  American 
travel — and  became  the  head  of  one  of  the 
biggest  exporting  houses  in  the  country.  Jack 
London  sat  down  to  read  what  some  one  had 
said  about  a  picture  of  oyster  pirates — and 
became  one  of  the  best  known  writers  of  the 
day.  Robert  E.  Peary  explored  a  basement 
bookshop — and  found  the  North  Pole.  It's  a 
great  record  so  far.  What  are  you  going  to 
add?  The  answer  lies  in  what  you  read. — 
William  Heyliger, 

Issued  by 

AMERICAN    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 

1922 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 
The  Public  library  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
has  issued  a  list  of  books  about  the  Bible, 
together  with  a  list  of  Bibles,  general 
and  religious  encyclopedias  and  diction- 
aries. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  is  pre- 
paring to  issue  a  series  of  books  on  "the 
modern  executive's  library,"  relating  to 
the  field  of  business  and  industrial  ad- 
ministration. The  plan  is  similar  to  that 
followed  in  the  Handbook  series  that  is 
so  well  known  in  educational  circles. 

The  New  York  State  library  school 
News  Letter y  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  is  very 
largely  devoted  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  lamented  Mrs  Salome  Cutler  Fair- 
child.  The  main  idea  is  to  establish 
a  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild  memorial 
endowment  fund. 

The  Chicago  public  library  has  is- 
sued a  list  of  books  of  1916-1920,  non- 
fiction,  cumulated  from  its  book  bul- 
letins. An  index  by  author,  subject 
and  title  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  list 
which  forms  a  volume  of  454  pages. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library  for  April  opens  with  a  sketch  of 
the  life  activities  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  followed  by  a  bibliography  includ- 
ing his  works,  selections  from  his  writ- 
ings, adaptations  and  writings  about  him. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  published  a  bulletin,  "The  music 
department  of  the  library,"  prepared  by 
the  Music  Teachers  National  association. 
The  bulletin  is  very  interestingly  re- 
viewed by  the  distinguished  musical 
critic,  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  March  19. 

A  publication  (o  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  at  Wash- 
ington is  the  Radio  Service  Bulletin 
(monthly).  At  a  recent  district  library 
meeting  in  Indiana,  a  number  of  libra- 
rians testified  to  its  helpfulness  in  the 
present  rage  for  information  concerning 
radio  antics. 

The  War  history  department  of  the 
California  historical  survey  commis- 
sion has  issued  a  pamphlet  of  nearly 
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100  pages  on  "California  in  the  war." 
War  addresses,  proclamations  and  pa- 
triotic messages  of  Gov  William  D. 
Stephens  make  up  the  book  and  furnish 
a  very  clear  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

An  Elementary  School  Library  List, 
ip2i-ip22,  has  been  compiled  by  Miss 
Harriet  A.  Wood,  supervisor  of  school 
libraries  for  the  state  of  Minnesota.  The 
list  is  intended  for  school  districts  and 
therefore  includes  more  than  its  title 
would  indicate.  The  classified  list  is  pre- 
faced by  some  20  pages  of  instructions 
as  to  the  use  and  care  of  books,  with  sug- 
gested lists  of  outstanding  books  that  de- 
serve early  consideration. 

The  volume  is  an  extension  and  re- 
vision of  the  Wilson  list,  issued  in  1918. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  Gold  Star  List 
has  been  issued  by  the  Public  library  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  the  library  is  very 
pleased  with  the  cordial  approval  of  the 
list  by  other  libraries.  The  Public  li- 
brary of  Buffalo  has  ordered  2000  copies. 
The  original  list  was  largely  the  work  of 
Wharton  Miller,  formerly  assistant  to  the 
librarian,  but  the  present  revision  has 
been  made  by  a  committee  of  members 
of  the  staff,  including  Miss  Mary  H.  Wil- 
son of  the  reference  department  and  Mrs 
C.  M.  Sweeney  of  the  adult  circulation 
department. 

The  volume  of  proceedings  of  the 
twelfth  annual  conference  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  library  association,  held  in 
Spokane,  Washington,  September,  1921 
has  been  issued. 

The  material  makes  a  pamphlet  of  64 
pages,  copies  of  which  may  be  secured 
from  the  treasurer  of  the  association, 
Miss  Elena  A.  Clancey,  Public  library 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  at  a  cost  of  75c.  Back 
numbers  of  the  Proceedings  may  be  ob- 
tained for  25c.  An  important  part  of 
the  proceedings  is  the  list  of  the  mem- 
bership of  January  1,  1922. 

The  Library  School  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  issued  a  catalog,  1922- 
1923,  which  is  full  of  definite  information 
concerning  the  school,  the  faculty,  lec- 


tures, requirements  for  admission, 
course  of  instruction,  news  of  the  grad- 
uates, courses  of  study,  etc.,  etc.  A  val- 
uable outline  is  that  given  of  the  joint 
course  with  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science  in  the  university.  Specimen  ques- 
tions for  entrance  examinations  will  give 
prospective  students  some  notion  of  the 
requirements  for  entering  the  work  in 
Wisconsin. 

In  addition  to  its  valuable  contents,  the 
catalog  is  a  piece  of  fine  t)rpographicaI 
work. 

Facts  concerning  the  $200,000,000 
which  the  people  of  Illinois  paid  in 
general  property  tax  in  1921  have  been 
issued  in  a  pamphlet,  Illinois  taxes  in 
1921,  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  bulletin  states  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  money  appropriated 
was  for  highways  and  waterways  and 
one-sixth  was  for  educational  pur- 
poses, and  of  this  more  than  one-half 
was  returned  to  local  communities  thru 
the  school  distributive  fund.  A  strong 
presentation  is  made,  calculated  to 
show  that  an  assumption  that  in- 
creased appropriations  for  education 
are  alone  responsible  for  an  increase  in 
the  state  tax  rate,  is  incorrect  and  mis- 
leading. 

The  March  number  of  Better  Times, 
New  York's  welfare  magazine,  has  a 
very  illuminating  article  on  the  rela- 
tion of  the  newspapers  to  philanthropy. 

To  read  an  authentic  account  of  the 
definite  help  which  various  newspapers 
of  New  York  City  bring  to  welfare 
organizations  there,  either  by  their 
presentation  of  conditions,  their  appeals, 
or  their  news  stories  which  are  most  ef- 
fective, is  to  be  moved  to  forgive  the  pub- 
lic press  the  inattention  to  one's  own  ap- 
peals which  sometimes  seem  more  im- 
portant than  those  the  newspapers  em- 
phasize. 

Better  Times  is  devoted  to  social  prog- 
ress in  New  York  City  and  covers 
every  phase  of  welfare  work  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  that  great  city. 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh 

Dr  Jesse  H.  White,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Psychology  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh,  began  on  April  4,  a 
course  of  10  lectures  in  Child  psychology. 
As  part  of  the  course  in  Publicity,  lec- 
tures have  been  given  recently  by  Dr 
L.  L.  Thurstone,  head  of  the  department 
of  Psychology,  and  Dr  E.  K.  Strong, 
head  of  the  department  of  Vocational  ed- 
ucation of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. On  April  24  and  25,  the  stu- 
dents are  to  have  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing three  lectures  by  Miss  Corinne  Ba- 
con. Miss  Zana  Miller  of  the  Library 
Bureau,  Chicago,  is  planning  to  visit  the 
Carnegie  Library  school  on  April  19,  and 
will  speak  to  the  students  on  library  sup- 
plies. 

The  annual  library  trip  will  be  taken 
the  first  week  in  May.  Twenty-eight 
students  will  visit  libraries  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity. 

Myra  S.  Grosh,  certificate  '17,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  children's  librarian 
in  the  Pubhc  library,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Ruth  Van  Kirk,  certificate  *18,  has  been 
appointed  first  assistant  in  the  department 
of  Work  with  schools,  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Frieda  Voltz,  diploma  '21,  has  been  ap- 
pointed children's  librarian,  Carnegie  free 
library  of  Allegheny,  Pittsburgh. 

Nina  C.   Brotherton. 

University  of  Illinois 
Mrs  Adam  Strohm   (Cecilia  McCon- 
nel,   '98-99)    accompanied    Mr    Strohm 
on  his  recent  visit  to  the  library  school. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony 
of  presentation,  March  30,  Mrs  A.  P. 
Carman  (Maude  W.  Straight,  Armour, 
'96)  entertained  the  officers  of  the  Li- 
brary School  association,  the  speakers  on 
the  program,  and  several  personal  friends 
of  Miss  Sharp,  at  a  buffet  supper. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Library  club 
was  appointed  for  the  evening  of  March 
30,  the  guests  of  honor  being  Mr  and 
Mrs  Strohm  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Knapp. 
All  the  friends  and  professional  associ- 
ates of  Miss  Sharp,  who  had  been  called 
to  the  university  by  the  presentation  of 
the  Sharp  memorial,  were  invited  to  re- 
main for  the  meeting  and  nearly  all  were 


present.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Professor  E.  B.  Greene  of  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  who  described  the  li- 
brary of  Harvard  college,  dwelling  par- 
ticularly upon  the  advantages  offered  for 
research  by  the  new  Widener  library. 
The  junior  class  contributed  a  "Mother 
Goose"  stunt  in  honor  of  Miss  Knapp's 
presence,  and  the  seniors  showed  in  pan- 
tomime the  most  striking  feature  of  their 
recent  experience  in  field  work." 

The  library  school  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  lectures  from  several  vis- 
iting lecturers;  among  them  have  been 
three  lectures  by  Carl  H.  Milam,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, who  visited  the  University  on 
March  8  and  9.  Mr  Milam  spoke  on  The 
place  of  the  library  in  the  adult  educa- 
tion movement.  The  library's  relation 
to  the  public  outside  of  the  library  and 
The  professional  spirit. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of 
the  Sharp  memorial  tablet  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Miss  Mary  Torrance, 
librarian  of  the  Public  library,  Muncie, 
Indiana,  and  Mr  Adam  Strohm,  librarian 
of  the  Detroit  public  library,  were  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  school  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  addresses  from 
both  of  these  well-known  library  work- 
ers, in  addition  to  their  addresses  given 
at  the  public  ceremony.  On  Thursday 
morning,  March  30,  Miss  Torrance  spoke 
to  the  students,  faculty  and  staff  on 
Problems  connected  with  a  public  li- 
brary, basing  her  talk  on  the  work  of 
her  own  library  in  Muncie.  On  Friday 
morning,  Mr  Strohm  gave  an  illustrated 
talk  on  the  Detroit  public  library. 

The  last  week  in  March  was  naturally 
devoted  largely  to  activities  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  of  the  Sharp  mem- 
orial. Besides  those  already  mentioned 
other  former  students  visited  the  univer- 
sity on  that  occasion;  among  them  were 
Elizabeth  Wales,  Armour  *94;  Mary  J. 
Booth,  '04;  Margaret  Gramesly,  '04;  and 
Esther  Bergen,  '20.  The  school  was  also 
honored  by  the  presence  of  Dr  C.  W. 
Andrews  of  the  John  Crerar  library,  Chi- 
cago, and  John  P.  McWilliams  of 
Dwight,    Illinois,    an    intimate    personal 
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friend  of  Miss  Sharp's.  Many  regrets 
were  received  from  former  students  and 
personal  friends  who  were  unable  to  be 
present.  An  account  of  the  program  will 
appear  in  another  place  in  this  issue  of 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

For  a  period  of  three  weeks,  begin- 
ning March  22  and  closing  April  12,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Knapp,  chief  of  Children's  de- 
partment of  the  Detroit  public  library, 
conducted  a  course  in  children's  work  at 
the  school.  Miss  Knapp  met  the  senior 
class  every  day  but  Saturdays,  15  lec- 
tures in  all,  and  the  juniors  twice  a  week. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  Miss 
Knapp  with  us  during  the  ceremonies  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Sharp  memorial 
tablet. 

On  April  17,  the  students,  accompanied 
by  two  members  of  the  faculty,  began  the 
biennial  visit  to  the  libraries  of  I>ecatur, 
Springfield  and  St.  Louis.  The  usual 
courtesies  were  extended  in  all  of  the 
towns  visited.  The  party  numbered  31 
and  was  in  charge  of  Mr  Qeavinger 
and  Miss  Bond. 

Frances  Simpson, 
Assistant-director. 

Los  Angeles  public  library 
The  county  library  course  was  com- 
pleted in  March.  The  lectures  were 
given  in  the  new  quarters  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  free  library.  Miss 
Vogelson  began  the  course  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  California  law  and  the 
opportunities  this  work  offers  to  those 
who  have  the  pioneer  spirit.  Later 
lectures  dealt  with  the  catalogs  and 
other  county  library  records,  the 
branch  system  and  work  with  teach- 
ers, schools  and  county  institutions. 
The  course  was  practical,  and  instead 
of  merely  acquiring  samples  for  their 
collections,  the  students  filled  out  the 
necessary  cards  for  the  different 
records. 

A  brief  visit  from  Miss  Gertrude 
Andrus  of  Seattle  was  a  rare  treat. 
Her  description  of  her  work  in  the 
children's  book-shop  in  a  department 
store  was  an  inspiration  to  children's 
librarians  and  to  those  who  hope  to  be 
children's  librarians  or  executives  in 
any  library. 


Dorothy  Dobbings,  '18,  was  married 
February  28  to  Major  John  Murdoch  Pratt, 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army. 

Marion  Rownd,  '20,  was  married  February 
28  to  Oscar  Palmer. 

Helen  Estelle  Rice,  ^21,  was  married 
March  27  to  Arthur  Milton  Butcher.  Their 
home  will  be  in  Stavely,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Marion  Horton. 
New  York  public  library 

The  seniors  taking  the  course  in  Spe- 
cial Library  methods  have  been  studying 
the  content  of  various  special  libraries 
in  New  York  City,  the  object  being  the 
collection  of  data  for  the  New  York  Spe- 
cial Libraries  association,  and  the  assign- 
ments being  made  by  Miss  Rebecca  Ran- 
kin, president  of  the  association.  This 
work  serves  the  double  purpose  of  famil- 
iarizing the  students  with  much  material 
in  the  field  of  their  study  and  of  assisting 
in  a  definite  and  useful  project  on  the 
part  of  the  Special  Libraries  association. 
As  bearing  upon  it,  there  have  also  been 
visits  to  special  libraries,  lectures  on  spe- 
cial library  methods,  and  in  a  parallel 
course,  lectures  on  the  literature  of  eco- 
nomics. These  lectures  have  included  one 
on  the  value  of  digesting  by  Mr  Prentice 
Winchell,  editor  of  the  Industrial  Digest; 
one  on  the  selection  and  acquisition  of 
material  in  business  libraries  by  Miss  El- 
sie Baechtold,  librarian  of  the  Irving  Na- 
tional Bank;  one  on  city,  foreign  and 
trade  directories  by  Miss  Linda  Morley, 
in  charge  of  the  Business  branch  of  the 
Newark  free  public  library ;  one  on  finan- 
cial periodicals,  house  organs,  and  the 
publications  of  national  trade  Associa- 
tions, by  Miss  Marguerite  Burnett,  li- 
brarian of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
New  York  City ;  and  one  on  the  publica- 
tions of  statistical  organizations  and  busi- 
ness information  services  by  Mr  Ernest 
Bradford,  business  research  expert  and 
vice-president  of  the  American  Statistical 
association. 

Miss  Power's  series  of  10  lectures  on 
children's  literature,  given  to  the  juniors, 
has  just  been  completed.  Throughout 
April  and  May  there  is  to  be  the  usual 
exchange  of  lectures  with  Pratt  Institute 
school  of  library  science,  whereby  the 
Pratt  Institute  students  come  to  the  New 
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York  public  library  for  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  library  buildings,  and'  students 
of  the  library  school  of  the  New  York 
public  library  go  to  Pratt  Institute  for 
Mr  Steven's  lectures  on  the  history  of  li- 
braries. 

Miss  Zana  Miller,  librarian  of  the  Li- 
brary Bureau,  is  to  speak  to  the  students 
on  Monday,  April  24,  at  which  time  she 
will  display  an  exhibit  of  Library  Bu- 
reau supplies.  The  usual  institute, 
planned  for  the  library  workers  of  West- 
chester and  Rockland  counties  and  west- 
em  Long  Island,  is  to  be  held  at  the 
school  on  Friday,  May  12. 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  school 
year  1922-23  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
June  10. 

Ernest  J.   Reece, 
Principal. 

Pratt  institute 

The  spring  vacation  was  spent  in  a 
tour  of  New  England  libraries.  Starting 
Friday,  March  24,  we  visited  the  libra- 
ries at  Yale,  the  Hartford  public  library, 
the  Connecticut  state  library,  the  library 
of  Trinity  college,  the  library  of  Mt. 
Holyoke,  the  Forbes  library  and  that  of 
Smith  College  at  Northampton,  the 
Springfield  and  Worcester  public  libra- 
ries, the  Boston  public  library,  the  Massa- 
chusetts state  library,  the  State  library 
commission,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the 
public  libraries  of  Quincy  and  Brookline 
and  the  Widener  library  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. On  the  return  trip,  we  saw  the 
State  library  and  the  public  library  in 
Providence,  two  wonderful  collections  of 
rare  books,  the  John  Carter  Brown 
and  Annmary  Brown  libraries,  the 
John  Hay  library  and  the  charm- 
ing little  Providence  Athenaeum.  In 
addition  to  libraries,  we  were  person- 
ally conducted  over  the  Morgan  Me- 
morial museum  at  Hartford,  the  Art  mu- 
seum at  Springfield,  and  the  author  of 
the  Guide  of  the  Boston  public  library 
spent  an  hour  with  the  class  interpret- 
ing the  Abbey,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and 
Sargent  mural  decorations.  The  social 
calendar  included  several  delightful  teas 
and  we  were  entertained  at  luncheon  in 
Hartford  by  Miss   Florence   Robertson, 


class  of  1920,  and  by  Mr  Temple,  class 
of  1916,  librarian  at  the  Quincy  public 
library.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
State  library  at  Providence,  we  were  also 
taken  for  an  automobile  ride.  Profes- 
sionally and  culturally,  the  New  England 
trip  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most,  in- 
teresting that  we  take,  and  the  class  en- 
joyed the  experience  to  the  full. 
Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 

Vice-director. 

Riverside,  California 

The  summer  session  of  the  Library 
Service  school  will  begin  on  June  26  and 
continue  for  six  weeks.  The  following 
program,  with  teachers  and  subjects,  is 
laid  out: 

Theresa  Hitchler,  Cataloging  and 
classification;  Edna  Whiteman,  Chil- 
dren's literature  and  story-telling;  Ar- 
tena  Chapin,  Book  selection  and  library 
administration;  Lillian  L.  Dickson,  Ref- 
erence and  documents;  Alice  M.  Butter- 
field,  The  high  school  library,  and  li- 
brary law;  Mabel  F.  Faulkner,  Binding, 
repair  and  library  handicraft;  periodicals 
and  serials. 

The  tuition  for  the  term  will  be  $30 
and  an  additional  fee  of  $2  will  be 
charged  for  material.  Information  will 
be  sent  on  request  to  students  who  ex- 
pect to  attend  and  all  students  are  asked 
to  be  on  hand  promptly. 

Simmons  conege 

The  third  term  opened  on  March  27, 
with  all  the  students  and  faculty  back 
refreshed  after  the  spring  vacation. 

The  visit  of  the  New  York  State  li- 
brary school  on  April  6  gave  the  Sim- 
mons girls  a  chance  to  show  them  the 
main  features  of  our  library  and  school, 
and  the  two  groups  had  an  opportimity 
to  get  acquainted. 

Dr  Wyer  addressed  the  school  April 
7  on  "How  to  be  happy,  tho  graduated." 

Miss  Wilcox  of  the  Washington  Irv- 
ing high  school  of  New  York  who 
chanced  to  visit  us  on  April  10,  was 
persuaded  to  tell  the  class  in  high  school 
libraries  of  her  high  school  library. 

Miss  Marian  Price,  just  returned  from 
two  years  with  the  Friends'  Mission  of 
reconstruction    work    in    Austria,    will 
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speak  to  the  graduating  class  on  April 
17. 

Miss  Rebecca  Rankin,  librarian  of  the 
Municipal  reference  library  of  New 
York,  will  speak  to  the  class  in  Special 
libraries  on  April  21. 

Miss  Amy  Schwamb,  cataloger  in  the 
Simmons  (JoUege  library,  expects  to 
spend  the  summer  abroad. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly, 

Director. 

University  of  Washington 

The  Spring  quarter  opened  with  a  reg- 
istration of  18,  two  less  than  in  the  two 
previous  quarters. 

Ralph  L.  Power,  of  the  College  of  bus- 
iness administration.  University  of  South- 
em  California,  Los  Angeles,  opened  the 
course  of  special  lectures  with  two  lec- 
tures, one  on  March  28,  "Libraries  and 
museimis  in  the  British  Isles,"  the  other 
on  March  29,  "Business  administration 
libraries,"  to  which  members  of  the  staffs 
of  the  Seattle  public  library  and  of  the 
University  library  were  invited. 

The  following  lecturers  are  scheduled 
for  the  balance  of  the  course: 

Mabel  Ashley,  librarian.  Public  library, 
Everett;  John  Ridington,  librarian,  Uni- 
versity of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver; 
Herbert  Killam,  secretary,  British  Col- 
umbia library  commission,  Victoria; 
Sarah  V.  Lewis,  head  of  circulation,  Pub- 
lic library,  Seattle;  John  B.  Kaiser,  li- 
brarian. Public  library,  Tacoma;  Ralph 
Munn,  head,  reference  department.  Pub- 
lic library,  Seattle ;  Nell  Unger,  librarian, 
Lincoln  high-school,  Seattle;  J.  T.  Jen- 
nings, librarian,  Public  library,  Seattle; 
Mary  Baker,  librarian.  University  branch 
library,  Seattle. 

Alumnae  notes 

Roberta  Meredith,  *17,  is  head  of  circula- 
tion, Fresno  City  branch  library,  Fresno, 
California. 

Jessie  Eastman,  '16.  is  librarian  of  the 
Georgetown  branch  of  the  Seattle  public 
library. 

Dorothy  Grout,  '17,  is  children's  librarian 
in  the  Lothrop  branch  of  the  Detroit  public 
library. 

Esther  Hammond,  '17,  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Victor  J.  Moore  of  Seattle. 

Elma  Hawkins,  70,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Seattle  public  library. 

Doris  Hoit,  '18,  has  been  appointed,  first 


assistant  in  the  Carnegie  west  branch  of  the 
Cleveland  public  library. 

Leonora  Martin,  '20,  is  assistant  librarian 
in  Branch  E  of  the  Minneapolis  public 
library. 

Corinne  Ruttle,  '17,  has  been  appointed 
children's  librarian  of  the  Sacramento  public 
library. 

E.  Fay  Woolscy,  '21,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  librarianshjp  of  the  Jackson  county 
library,  Medford,  Ore. 

W.   E.   Henry, 

Director. 

Western  Reserve  university 
The  appointment  of  Mr  Hirshberg  to 
the  state  librarianship  has  given  renewed 
interest  to  the  working  out  of  a  plan, 
discontinued  for  some  years,  of  coopera- 
tive work  between  this  school  and  smaller 
Ohio  libraries,  whereby  each  student 
spends  two  weeks  during  the  last  months 
of  the  year  in  cataloging  or  organizing 
work  in  such  libraries.  While  just  the 
arrangement  desired  cannot  be  worked 
out  this  year,  it  has  proved  possible  to 
plan  for  field  work  May  22-Jime  3. 

Visiting  lecturers  during  the  last  month 
have  included  Miss  May  Massee  who 
spoke  on  The  Booklist;  Miss  Mary  R. 
Cochran  of  the  Qeveland  public  library 
and  Professor  Charles  C.  Arbuthnot  of 
Adelbert  college  who  spoke  on  the  litera- 
tures of  sociology  and  economics;  Misr 
Annie  P.  Dingman,  formerly  a  field  sec 
retary  for  foreign-bom  women  with  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  now  a  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land library  staff,  who  discussed  the  In- 
ternational institute  and  Americanization 
work.  Miss  Zana  Miller  of  the  Library 
Bureau  visited  the  school  during  her 
eastern  library  school  trip,  speaking  on 
April  18  on  Library  supplies  and  on  The 
work  of  a  library  organizer.  During  the 
same  week  Mrs  Thorne-Thomsen  re- 
turned for  her  second  period  of  super- 
vised story-telling  with  the  members  of 
the  course  in  children's  work.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  two  classes  joined  to  hear  her 
discussion  of  poetry  and  Norse  stories. 
Thirza  E.  Grant, 
Acting   Director. 

Training  Classes 

Two  courses  of  training  in  library 
methods  will  be  offered  by  the  Univer- 
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sity  of  Tennessee  at  its  summer  school, 
June  12-August  30.  The  first  course 
will  cover  technical  processes  and  the 
second  will  deal  with  books  particu- 
larly. 

The  fourth  annual  term  of  the  Train- 
ing course  of  the  Indianapolis  public  li- 
brary has  just  ended.  Thirteen  members 
of  the  class  completed  the  course  and  will 
be  assigned  to  permanent  positions  on 
the  staflF.  The  course  consists  of  six 
months'  work,  half  devoted  to  class  in- 
struction and  half  to  practice  work  in 
the  library. 

A  course  in  the  use  of  books  and  li- 
braries will  be  introduced  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  next  fall.  It  will  be 
open  to  freshmen  and  sophomores  and 
will  carry  two  credits  for  a  quarter.  Two 
sections  will  be  conducted  by  Ina  Ten 
Eyck  Firkins,  reference  librarian  and 
Frank  K,  Walter,  librarian.  This  is  the 
first  item  of  the  library  training  plans 
recommended  by  the  Minnesota  library 
association  last  fall,  to  foe  accomplished. 

A  course  in  library  instruction  will  be 
given  at  McGill  university,  June  1-30. 
The  course  is  intended  to  give  a  general 
introduction  to  library  routine  and  to  af- 
ford practice  in  elementary  cataloging 
and  classification,  in  the  IdO  hours  de- 
voted to  lectures  and  practical  work. 

A  summer  school  for  New  Hampshire 
workers,  conducted  jointly  by  the  New 
Hampshire  Public  library  commission 
and  the  New  Hampshire  College  li- 
brary, will  be  held  at  the  College  li- 
brary, Durham,  N.  H.,  July  24  to  August 
5.  For  full  information,  address  Willard 
P.  Lewis,  librarian,  or  Miss  Grace  E. 
Kingsland,  secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Durham,  N.  H. 


Wayfarers  in  Arcady  by  Charles  Vince, 
(Putnam)  is  one  of  the  worth-while  con- 
tributions to  the  new  volumes  of  poetry. 
His  wide  experience  as  a  writer  for  Lon- 
don periodicals  previous  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  his  work  on  the  battle  field, 
and  later  as  military  intelligence  director, 
has  supplied  Mr  Vince  with  experience 
and  atmosphere  which  he  has  used  most 
interestingly  in  this  late  book. 


Boys'  Week 

As  a  result  of  the  splendid  pioneer 
work  done  in  New  York  City  by  the  Ro- 
tary club  in  1920,  11  cities  under  the 
leadership  of  their  Rotary  clirbs,  put  on  a 
boys'  week  in  1921,  and  50  Amer- 
ican cities  will  put  on  similar  campaigns 
this  year. 

In  Chicago 

The  program  in  Chicago  this  year  is  a 
typical  one.  The  boys'  week  will 
open  on  Friday,  May  19  with  a  great 
parade  of  50,000  boys.  Each  unit  will 
represent  some  phase  of  boys'  activities 
outside  of  school.  The  following  dav  will 
be  devoted  to  athletic  stunts  in  all  the 
public  parks  and  "Dad"  is  invited  to  pal 
with  his  boy  that  day.  Sunday  will  be 
boys'  day  in  church.  Then  follows 
boys'  day  in  school,  health  day,  in- 
dustry and  thrift  day  and  boys'  day 
TO  entertain. 

The  Chicago  public  library  is  arrang- 
ing for  general  participation  in  Boys' 
Week  by  means  of  exhibits  of  books  in 
all  branches  and  in  the  central  library,  by 
the  compilation  and  distribution  of 
printed  lists  and  in  general  by  emphasiz- 
ing the  interests  of  boys  in  library  serv- 
ice. The  Board  of  Directors  has  ap- 
propriated $200  for  use  in  these  prepara- 
tions. 

An  auto-poster  was  distributed  by  the 
Rotary  club  of  Chicago  and  it  is  expected 
that  every  one  who  drives  a  car  will 
have  one  on  his  windshield  or  elsewhere 
that  it  may  be  seen  and  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  Chicago  Boy's  Week. 
In  large  letters  he  urges: 

□    Give  Every  Boy  His  Chance   □ 

The  picture  of  the  youngster  that  dec- 
orates next  page  is  on  the  left  side  and 
the  date  of  the  celebration  is  on  th^  other. 


Last  year.  Miss  Jessie  G.  Van  Qeave, 
children's  librarian  of  the  Rosenberg  li- 
brary, Galveston,  sent  out  a  letter  to  the 
Rotary  club  of  Galveston  which  brought 
a  ready  and  valuable  response  and  re- 
sulted in  a  continued  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  library.  Miss 
Van  Qeave's  letter  was  as  follows : 
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BY   Courtesy  of  Rotary  Clubs  of  Chicago 

To  the  Rotarians  of  Galveston: 

It  was  your  own  Crawford  C.  McCul- 
lough,  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Rotary   Clubs,  who   said: 

"Tomorrow's  citizens  is  our  deepest  con- 
cern." 

Rosenberg  library  is  in  contact  with  a 
large  number  of  the  future  citizens  of  Gal- 
veston, and  in  addition  to  its  main  function, 
can  be  a  mighty  co-operator  with  Rotary 
in  the  mental  and  moral  development 
of  our  boys  and  girls. 

An  early  formed  habit  of  reading  under 
skilled  supervision  is  of  two-fold  value  to  a 
boy.  He  adds  to  his  fund  of  Knowledge  and 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  writers  whose 
productions  will  be  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  happiness  to  him  thruout  his  life.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  occupations  for  the  boy's 
leisure  time, — which  is  always  his  most 
dangerous  time. 

The  average  boy  possesses  a  few  books, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  of  his  own  selec- 
tion. Generally  they  represent  gifts  from 
older  people,  and  the  giver  has  not  always 
made  a  wise  selection.  Every  boy  should 
own  helpful  books  and  one  phase  of  our 
work  is  to  encourage  boys  to  acquire  a  shelf 
of  books  and  to  assist  him  in  their  selec- 
tion. 

We  hope  to  arouse  in  the  boys  an  active 
interest  in  their  libraries — to  stimulate  their 
love  of  good  books  to  the  point  of  purchas- 
ing a  desired  one  themselves.  And  we  do 
this  because  we  believe  that  good  books 
are  good  companions;  that  through  reading 
the  store  houses  of  the  world  are  opened; 
and  that  the  habit  of  well  balanced  reading 


will   do   much   to   make   a   boy  a   true  and 
understanding  citizen. 

In  order  that  grown-ups  may  learn  some- 
thing of  the  fundamentals  in  the  selection  of 
books  for  boys  and  girls,  this  library  has 
planned  an  exhibit  which  is  to  commence 
November  1st  and  continue  throughout  the 
month. 

That  the  needs  of  youth  at  various  ages 
may  be  properly  shown  the  exhibit  will  be 
divided  into  sections  by  age  or  interest. 

We  want  to  call  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  week  of  Nov.  7th  to  12th  in- 
clusive, and  more  particularly  to  the  eve- 
ning of  Nov.  10th  at  7:30  p.  m.,  which  is  a 
boys'  meeting  arranged  as  part  of  the  Boy 
Scouts    program. 

We  invite  you  personally  to  come  and 
view  it,  and  to  bring  your  friends,  and  give 
it  all  the  publicity  possible.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  you  and  should  be  an  introduc- 
tion to  our  work  which  will  lead  to  our 
greater  cooperation  in  Boys'  Work. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jessie  G.  Van  Cleave, 
Children's  librarian. 

The  idea  may  be  used  by  othei 
libraries. 


"Read  To,"  by  Father 

A  fortunate  lad  who  has  a  book  loving 
father,  is  read  to  for  an  hour  every  eve- 
ning and  in  truth  it  is  the  happiest  hour 
of  the  twenty-four  to  both  boy  and  man. 
They  have  enjoyed  many  a  book  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Jungle  tales  type, 
but  the  father  will  soon  crave  something 
that  is  not  rereading,  something  fresh,  as 
new  to  him  as  to  the  boy.  Will  the  li- 
brarian have  a  shelf  ready  for  him  called 
"Books  for  Father  and  Son"?  Are  there 
many  good  books  for  such  a  shelf? 

One  suggestion  for  it  is  First  down, 
Kentucky!  by  Ralph  D.  Paine.  It  is  a 
football  story  that  will  hold  any  lover  of 
the  game,  but  best  of  all  selects  virgin 
territory  for  a  story  of  sport.  Only  the 
past  two  years  have  the  sporting  editors 
mentioned  Center  College,- Kentucky,  and 
then  to  describe  its  victories  on  eastern 
and  western  coast  gridirons. 

Mr  Paine  has  taken  actual  incidents 
and  even  names  from  real  life  and  woven 
them  into  a  yarn  that  has  a  wholesome, 
moral  teaching,  yet  has  so  much  action 
that  it  carries  the  preaching. 

Fortunate  indeed  are  father  and  son 
who  share  a  love  of  football  and  who  can 
read  together  such  a  story  of  the  game  as 
this. 
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General    Information    Bureau — School 
Library 

"I  want  a  book  which  will  tell  me 
how  to  make  a  moving  picture  appara- 
tus." 

"My  teacher  told  me  to  get  'Spear  of 
Cana' "  (Lance  of  Kanana). 

The  confusion  is  distracting. 

"I  want  a  book  on  Trail  of  Grand 
Old  Lee'"— (Trail  of  Grant  and  Lee). 

"We  are  reading  Mark  Twain  and  I 
want  The  Prince  in  the  popper.'" 

At  last  the  bell  rings,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  of  orderly  hurrying,  the  build- 
ing settles  down  to  the  semi-quiet  of 
the  school  hours.  The  library  fills  with 
pupils  intent  upon  the  day's  work. 

During  the  next  few  periods,  I  am 
busy  answering  requests  for  material 
on  air-currents;  costume  for  a  page; 
Life  of  St.  Augustine;  city  manager 
plan ;  character  of  white  pine ;  vocation 
of  engineering;  story  of  the  opera 
Aida;  picture  of  a  dachshund;  origin 
of  the  expression,  "not  worth  a  con- 
tinental." 

Between  requests,  the  telescope  of 
books  which  is  sent  from  the  Main  li- 
brary claims  my  attention.  There  are 
new  books  to  take  care  of,  books  sent 
out  on  loan  to  be  prepared  for  the 
teachers'  use,  and  magazines  to  be  re- 
corded. 


They  line  up  for  books. 

The  fourth  period  brings  a  class  for 
"Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library." 
This  lesson  is  on  the  use  of  the  dic- 


tionary, encyclopedia,  and  other  refer- 
ence books. 

At  various  times  during  the  day,  the 
teachers  have  been  dropping  in  to  pre- 
pare work  for  their  classes,  to  leave 
orders  for  books,  to  arrange  for  the  use 
of  a  set  of  supplementary  books,  and  to 
plan  for  the  library  end  of  some  pro- 
ject about  to  be  taken  up. 

At  odd  times,  I  have  arranged  a  new 
exhibit  of  Lincoln  and  Washington; 
made  a  reserve  shelf  of  books  for  an 
astronomy  club,  put  up  notices  on  the 
bulletin  board,  checked  up  sets  re- 
turned from  the  classrooms  and  lookec 
up  material  for  a  debate. 

As  the  boys  and  girls  return  theii 
books  and  ask  for  aid  in  selecting  new 
ones,  I  experience  the  reward  of  library 
work.  What  joy  it  is  to  have  some  boy 
return   "The  Wind   in   the  Willows,' 

Lecturing  on  Use  of  the  library. 

saying — "That  was  a  great  book,  I 
liked  the  part  where  the  animals 
poured  into  Toad  hall,  the  mole  lead- 
ing with  his  terrible  battle  cry,  *A 
Mole,  A  Mole.'  Have  you  another  like 
it?" 

Another  boy  returns  Kim — saying 
"This  is  the  best  book  I  ever  read."  A 
girl  brings  back  "Desert  and  Wilder- 
ness"— with  a  review  she  has  written 
which  shows  her  enjoyment  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  book.  The  review  is  so 
well  done  that  I  show  it  to  the  faculty 
member  of  the  school  paper  and  it  ap- 
pears in  the  next  number. 

The  last  period  is  over,  the  after 
school  rush  has  quieted  down,  and  a 
few  minutes  are  left  to  plan  for  the 
next  day's  work. — A  School  Librarian  in 
School  Topics,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Reports  of  Meetings 

The  New  England  School-Library 
association,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Library  division  of  the  State  board  of 
education  of  Rhode  Island  held  a  well 
attended  meeting  at  the  Rhode  Island 
college  of  education  in  Providence, 
March  18.  A  welcome  was  given  by 
Dr  Walter  E.  Ranger,  Commission  of 
education  of  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Adeline  Zachert,  director  of 
school  libraries  for  Pennsylvania,  spoke 
on  "Education  thru  the  school  library 
and  public  library."  Many  authorities 
were  quoted  to  show  that  the  library 
has  taken  its  place  as  a  vital  factor  in 
modern  education.  After  summarizing 
the  C.  C.  Certain  standard,  Miss  2^c- 
hert  dealt  in  more  detail  with  its  last 
requirement,  that  of  state  supervisor. 
She  explained  the  duties  of  a  school 
library  director  and  showed  the  wide 
field  of  opportunity  for  correlation  of 
the  library  with  other  school  activities 
thru  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  all 
d'epartments  in  state  education.  She 
emphasized  the  vast  chance,  which  be- 
longs to  every  school  librarian,  for  the 
encouragement  of  reading.  Also,  the  duty 
to  cooperate  with  the  Public  library, 
to  the  end  that  the  citizen  may  be 
trained  to  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
sources to  which  he  is  entitled.  Miss 
Zachert  closed  by  saying,  "The  educa- 
tion of  educated  people  has  depended 
on  the  books  read  aside  from  school 
life.  However,  the  school  training  is  a 
necessary  basis  for  the  continuation  of 
the  proper  kind  of  reading." 

A  discussion  followed  this  talk,  led 
by  Isaac  O.  Winslow,  superintendent 
of  schools.  Providence,  R.  I. 

At  the  afternoon  session.  Miss  Cora 
A.  Newton,  State  normal  school, 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  spoke  on  "What  a 
school  library  can  do."  Miss  Newton 
drew  the  attention  to  the  parallelism 
in  the  stages  of  development  of  the 
public  school  and  the  public  library  in 
New  England.  She  continued,  "To- 
day, young  people  are  reading.  Youth 
needs  to  know  how  to  read,  to  know 
good  reading  as  a  permanent  source  of 


pleasure  and  education.  For  this 
reason,  there  should  be  provision  in 
the  curriculum  for  definite,  purposeful 
teaching  for  training  for  reading." 

Miss  Newton  firmly  believes  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  library  in  every 
school  of  New  England.  The  only  ob- 
stacle is  a  matter  of  attitude.  The  fol- 
lowing means  of  securing  libraries 
have  been  successful:  Parents  have 
given  libraries  as  memorials,  the  school 
furnishing  the  room  and  equipment. 
Parent-Teachers'  associations  have 
established  libraries.  Public  libraries 
have  organized  school  libraries  as 
branches.  Schools  frequently  have  en- 
dowment funds  which  have  been 
turned  to  this  purpose  and  graduating 
classes,  women's  clubs  and  other 
organizations  have  been  instrumental 
in  starting  school  libraries.  It  was 
urged  that  more  special  training 
courses  in  library  schools  for  school  li- 
brarians and  opportunities  for  practice  in 
school  libraries  for  these  students  be  es- 
tablished. 

"What  some  school  libraries  are  do- 
ing" was  graphically  told  by  Miss 
Margaret  E.  Brewer,  Attleboro  high- 
school,  Miss  Stella  Whittaker,  Hope 
street  high-school,  Providence,  R.  I., 
Miss  Gladys  Bigelow,  Newton  Tech- 
nical high-school,  and  Miss  Eleanor  M. 
Barker,  Rogers  highschool,  Newport,  R. 

I.  E.  K.  C 

♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

An  important  section  of  a  Teacher 
Training  conference  of  the  State  normal 
school  of  Pennsylvania  held  April 
10-12  at  Lock  Haven,  was  that  of  the 
representatives  of  the  libraries  in  the  14 
State  normal  schools.  Three  conferences 
were  held. 

At  the  first  conference  in  charge  of 
Rose  Stewart  of  SHppery  Rock,  the  gen- 
eral subject  was:  Our  present  course  in 
library  methods.  Alice  Cochran,  libra- 
rian of  the  West  Chester  normal  school 
in  an  excellent  paper  discussed  printed 
helps  for  the  teachers'  use.  She  showed 
samples  of  textbooks  and  other  material 
and  briefly  characterized  each.  Mrs  Cath- 
erine Brew  of  Indiana  normal  school  fol- 
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lowed  with  an  evaluation  of  printed  helps 
for  the  students'  use. 

Helen  Ganser  of  Millersville  normal 
school  had  for  her  topic,  "In  which  sem- 
ester should  the  course  be  given?"  While 
she  admitted  that  some  of  the  lessons 
might  more  profitably  be  given  in  the 
senior  class,  she  nevertheless  advocated 
giving  the  course  to  the  juniors  so  that 
they  might  as  soon  as  possible  have  the 
information  which  would  help  them  to 
use  the  library.  During  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  consensus  of  opinion 
was,  that  such  topics  as  book  selection, 
school  library  management  and  methods 
of  introducing  children  to  the  library, 
might  well  be  repeated  or  enlarged  upon 
in  the  senior  class. 

The  second  conference  was  in  charge 
of  Harriet  K.  Avery,  librarian  of  the 
Keystone  State  normal  school.  Miss  El- 
sie Whittaker,  supervisor  in  Model 
school  of  the  Millersville  normal  school, 
read  a  very  interesting  paper  in  which 
she  outlined  "The  need  and  value  of  a 
children's  library  room  in  the  model 
school."  She  described  the  children's 
room  in  the  Millersville  model  school  and 
told  of  methods  used  in  making  that 
room  a  vital  factor  in  the  school  organ- 
ization. Hubert  Eicher,  State  director  of 
school  buildings  sent  copies  of  blueprints 
showing  how  an  ordinary  classroom  may/ 
with  comparative  ease  and  little  cost,  be 
transformed  into  an  attractive  children's 
library.  Details  of  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment, such  as  slant  top  tables,  folding 
benches,  etc.,  were  included  in  the  plans. 
It  is  the  plan  to  send  these  blueprints  to 
each  of  tJie  State  normal  schools  where 
they  will  be  on  display  in  the  library, 
and  where  it  is  hoped  that  they  may 
stimulate  an  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  such  rooms. 

Anna  Shutterly  of  the  California  nor- 
mal school  told  of  her  experiences  in 
making  her  library  known  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  and  student  body,  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  a  normal  school 
library  must  use  advertising  methods  just 
as  does  any  other  progressive  library. 

Gladys  Hadley,  librarian  of  the 
Bloom^urg  normal  school,  in  a  happy, 
convincing  manner,  told  of  the  methods 


employed  in  that  library  of  interesting 
children  in  books.  This  library  has  re- 
cently established  a  children's  department 
in  a  room  equipped  with  suitable  fur- 
niture and  with  a  good  working  collec- 
tion of  children's  books.  Miss  Hadley 
and  her  associate,  Marjorie  Wilson,  have 
had  training  and  experience  in  children's 
library  work,  and  between  them  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  very  satisfactory 
results  in  their  work  with  the  children. 

Miss  Etta  O.  Christiansen,  represented 
the  supervisors  of  rural  education,  in  be- 
half of  the  children  in  rural  schools,  in  a 
plea  for  more  and  better  books,  pictures, 
and  musetmi  material  to  be  used  in  these 
schools.  She  told  of  the  splendid  results 
obtained  through  the  traveling  libraries 
now  sent  out  from  the  normal  school  at 
Kutztown  to  the  small  rural  schools  used 
as  practice  centers  for  the  students  spe- 
cializing in  rural  education.  Miss  Chris- 
tiansen advocated  that  sufficient  collec- 
tions be  supplied  by  each  of  the  normal 
schools  in  the  state  to  their  respective 
group  of  rural  schools,  that  these  collec- 
tions be  exchanged  from  time  to  time  so 
that  the  pupils  may  have  access  to  a  wide 
range  of  reading.  A  satisfactory  plan  for 
distribution  of  geography  material  from 
the  normals  to  the  rural  schools  is  now 
in  operation.  She  recommended  that  the 
service  to  the  rural  schools  should  in- 
clude, in  addition  to  books  and  visual 
instruction  material,  large  wall  pictures, 
and  cases  containing  museum  specimens. 

A  book  symposium  was  a  feature  of 
this  conference. 

The  third  conference  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  a  discussion  of  the  many  details 
relating  to  the  Teacher-librarian  course 
given  at  Keystone  and  Millersville.  This 
course  is  an  elective,  open  to  pupils 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  junior  high- 
school  subjects.  Satisfactory  progress 
was  reported  from  both  schools  and  plans 
for  greater  correlation  of  the  work  were 
outlined. 

A  set  of  questions  and  comments  t)rped 
so  as  to  leave  space  in  which  to  enter 
answers  or  conclusions  was  prepared  for 
each  of  the  three  conferences.  The  ques- 
tions and  comments  were  selected  by  the 
Director  of  school  libraries  from  the  cor- 
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respondence  received  from  normal  school 
librarians. 

This  is  the  second  time  in  seven 
months  that  the  Normal  School  librarians 
of  Pennsylvania  have  met  to  discuss  li- 
brary problems.  These  conferences 
achieved  their  purpose  by  giving  an  op- 
portunity of  discovering  problems  and 
ways  of  solving  them,  of  learning  the  best 
methods  of  library  work  in  normal 
schools  by  discussing  them  with  each 
other,  and  by  creating  individual  friend- 
ships and  esprit  de  corps. 

It  was  gratifying  to  note  the  reports  of 
growth  in  the  quality  of  the  work  ac- 
complished in  our  normal  school  libraries 
and  to  come  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of 
enthusiastic  endeavor  on  the  part  of  each 
librarian  present. 

Adeline  B.   Zachert, 
Director  of  school  libraries. 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


Rawlings  School  Branch 

One  of  the  clubs  in  the  Rawlings 
school  branch  library  is  a  Story-telling 
club,  which  enjoys  the  membership  of  six 
boys,  the  other  members  (about  12)  be- 
ing giris. 

This  club  was  started  last  semester  un- 
der the  leadership  of  one  of  the  English 
teachers  with  the  librarian  as  assistant. 
The  librarian's  part  is  to  help  select  the 
stories,  to  supply  the  material  for  them, 
to  attend  meetings  whenever  possible  and 
to  assist  the  teacher  in  guiding  the  club. 

At  the  first  meeting,  the  club  had  a  talk 
about  story-telling,  and  for  several  weeks, 
a  chapter  from  some  book  on  story-tell- 
ing, was  read  and  explained.  Next,  a 
few  members  of  the  club  volunteered  to 
tell  stories  at  a  following  meeting.  Each 
person  telling  a  story,  waits  for  the  criti- 
cism before  taking  his  seat,  and  each 
member  of  the  club  is  encouraged  to  con- 
tribute his  bit  of  helpful  criticism. 

There  were  two  meetings  when  six 
boys  told  Robin  Hood  stories.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  boy  selected  his  own  story 
and  told  it  with  an  ease  which  interested 
and  delighted  the  other  members,  and 
proved  the  boy's  own  enjoyment  of  the 
stories. 


A  recent  program  consisted  of  Greek 
myths — these  were  planned  as  an  intro- 
duction to  stories  from  the  Odyssey, 
which  are  to  be  told  later. 

It  has  been  surprising  and  interesting 
to  find  these  bo)rs  and  girls  so  eager  about 
story-telling — and  it  has  been  inspiring  to 
find  them  trying  so  hard,  and  really  tell- 
ing the  stories  exceedingly  well. — The 
Log — Cleveland  public  library. 

The  proceedings  of  the  High-school 
conference  held  last  November  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  University.  In  addition 
to  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  the  re- 
port contains  three  important  lists  of 
books,  the  first  of  which  is  biographies 
of  interest  to  high  school  students  and 
which  may  also  provide  vocational  in- 
centives. This  was  prepared  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  library  school  in 
1921.  The  second  list  consists  of 
United  States  government  publications 
for  the  high  school  library,  selected 
and  compiled  by  Anne  M.  Boyd  of  the 
library  school  of  the  University.  The 
third  is  a  list  of  maps  for  high  schools 
compiled  by  Florence  R.  Curtis.  This 
collection  of  maps  consists  of  sample 
maps  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  but 
particularly  those  illustrating  geograph- 
ic, physiographic  or  economic  features 
of  the  United  States. 


The  profession  of  teaching  will  never 
receive  the  consideration  it  deserves 
until  public  opinion  is  influenced  from 
within  the  profession. 

A  person  who  is  ashamed  of  a  pro- 
fession has  the  best  reason  in  the  world 
for  keeping  out  of  it.  If  he  has  drifted 
into  teaching  or  "slid"  into  teaching  and 
is  remaining  there  from  sheer  force  of 
gravity  or  from,  let  us  say,  centripetal 
force,  it  is  time  either  for  a  change  of 
heart  or  a  change  of  profession. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  in  the  teaching 
profession.  One  ought  to  be  of  the  teach- 
ing profession. — Connecticut  Schools. 

[For  teaching  read  Hbrarianship.] 
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News  From  the  Field 
Bast 

Thelma  Hall,  Simmons  '19-'21,  has  been 
made  a  general  assistant  in  the  Public 
library,  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs  Marion  Starbird  Pottle,  Simmons 
'19,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  College  library  at  Dur- 
ham, as  a  reference  assistant. 

Margaret  Milne,  Simmons  '20,  was 
married,  March  25  to  Charles  Everett 
Ross.  Mr  and  Mrs  Ross  will  live  at  491 
Belmont  street,  Belmont,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Alice  T.  Rowe  of  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Sarah  P.  Barker  as  librarian 
of  the  Public  library  of  Nashua,  New 
Hampshire. 

Edward  B.  Adams,  for  nine  years  li- 
brarian of  the  Harvard  law  school,  died, 
March  24  at  his  home  in  Cambridge.  His 
death  was  sudden  and  caused  by  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  but  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  Mr  Adams  had  been  in  the  best 
of  health. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library.  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.  for  1921  shows  a  stock  of 
266,622v.   (Jan.  1,  1922). 

The  circulation  was  685,949;  and  of 
this  300,285  was  at  the  branches  and  sub- 
branches. 

The  total  nimiber  of  periodicals,  se- 
rials, and  annuals  regularly  received  is 
1442. 

The  largely  increased  volume  of  work 
in  the  children's  department,  which  shows 
a  circulation  of  107,539,  has  been  handled 
with  only  three  workers,  owing  to  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  children's  li- 
brary workers. 

The  total  circulation  from  the  foreign 
department  at  the  Central  library  is  1/,- 
080;  and  if  the  5076  foreign  books  cir- 
culated from  the  branches  and  sub- 
branches  be  added,  there  is  a  total  of  22,- 
156.  In  various  ways,  this  department 
has  aided  materially  in  the  work  of 
Americanization,  in  the  community. 

One  of  the  latest  branches,  Olneyville 
(now  for  the  first  time  completing  a  full 
year  of  service),  shows  a  circulation  of 
55,635,  while  that  at  Mount  Pleasant,  the 


oldest  of  all  shows  a  circulation  of  79,- 
179.  In  all  the  branches,  there  is  a  not- 
able tendency  to  serve  the  uses  of  a  com- 
munity center. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Bangor,  Maine  records  a  cir- 
culation of  124,246v.,  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent.  The  open  book  shelves  have 
been  much  enjoyed  by  the  public  in  the 
problem  of  book  selection.  Much  use  has 
been  made  of  the  press  and  paid  adver- 
tisements were  run  in  the  Saturday  issues 
of  the  daily  papers.  The  library  has  un- 
der consideration  a  plan  of  extending  its 
service  into  the  rural  districts. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  shows  the 
largest  increase  in  circulation  in  any  one 
year  of  the  library's  history.  The  num- 
ber of  books  lent  for  home  use  was  309,- 
817,  compared  with  282,804  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  proportion  of  circula- 
tion to  the  population  is  8.04  volumes  per 
capita.  A  more  generous  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  books  has  been  the  main 
reason  for  this  increase.  A  table  near 
the  issue  desk,  with  collections  of  books 
on  special  subjects,  frequently  changed, 
has  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  helping 
the  casual  reader  choose  his  books. 

A  number  of  exhibits  and  club  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  building  during  tiie 
year.  The  branch  work  has  greatly  in- 
creased, as  well  as  the  work  in  the  chil- 
dren's department.  The  best  results  yet 
obtained  have  come  from  the  high  school 
library  work.  There  were  121  collec- 
tions of  books  for  reading  and  lending 
sent  to  the  various  depositories  thruout 
the  city. 

During  the  year,  3118  new  borrowers 
were  registered,  with  183  non-resident 
borrowers. 

Central  Atlantic 

Mabel  B.  Swerig,  Pratt  '18,  formerly 
first  assistant  in  the  reference  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  university,  has  been 
made  librarian  of  the  Insurance  Society 
of  New  York. 

The  twenty-third  summer  session  of 
Columbia  university  will  open  July  10 
and  close  August  18.    There  is  no  formal 
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examination  for  admission  to  the  sum- 
mer session  and  the  lines  of  study  that 
may  be  followed  cover  the  whole  field  of 
4iuman  knowledge.  Library  service  in 
every  phase  of  it,  both  in  school  and  in 
library  and  as  it  applies  in  business,  may 
be  followed.  (See  advertising  pages  of 
April  P.  L.) 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Brooklyn,  New  York  for  1921, 
after  pointing  out  the  increased  use  which 
the  year  of  unemplo3mient  has  brought  to 
the  libraries  thruout  the  country,  gives 
the  following  data  in  regard  to  its  own 
library : 

Number  of  borrowers  registered  at  the 
main  library,  119,744;  registered  in  the 
schools,  40,328;  total  registration,  160,- 
072;  nimiber  of  books  on  the  shelves, 
416,662;  circulation  for  the  year,  2,049,- 
082. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Seymour 
library  of  Auburn,  New  York  records 
an  increase  in  the  use  of  every  depart- 
ment. The  circulation  for  the  year 
was  97,0S8v.  against  83,861v.  in  1921. 
Of  the  total  circulation,  45  per  cent  was 
non-fiction.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  on  the  shelves  is  32,568;  the 
total  number  of  borrowers,  6,154.  The 
children's  room  received  considerable 
attention  in  the  matter  of  refurnishing 
and  redecorating. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  gifts 
was  received  during  the  year. 

A  pleasant  occasion  was  created  as  a 
mark  of  esteem  of  and  good  wishes  for 
Dr  David  A.  Boody,  for  25  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Brooklyn  public  library.  Dr  Boody  has 
been  president  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  organization  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library  and  in  all  that  time  has 
retained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  every 
one  interested  in  the  library,  not  only  his 
co-workers,  but  the  public  in  general. 

A  beautifully  engraved  silver  plate  ex- 
pressing the  esteem  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  accompanied  with  gorgeous  red 
roses,  was  presented  to  Dr  Boody. 

Mrs  Walter  Scott  Perry,  wife  of  the 
director  of  the  School  of  fine  arts  of 
Pratt    Institute,    has    been    giving    a 


series  of  explanatory  talks  on  the  pic- 
tures in  the  exhibit  recently  held  in 
the  Pacific  branch  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library.  The  collection  con- 
sisted of  paintings  by  contemporary 
artists.  While  the  exhibit  was  intended 
for  adults,  a  large  number  of  children 
have  taken  an  interest  in  it,  the  groups 
usually  numbering  40  children  from  12 
to  14  years  of  age.  The  intelligent 
questions  which  the  children  ask  fol- 
lowing the  talks  seem  to  indicate  the 
worth-whileness  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

A  portrait  of  Theodore  W.  Noyes 
who  has  been  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Public  library  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  since  1896,  was 
presented  to  the  library  on  February 
16,  by  a  group  of  friends  and  admirers. 
Addresses  by  prominent  citizens,  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Mr  Noyes,  not  only  for  the  library  but 
for  civic  betterment  in  general,  were 
part  of  the  program.  The  tribute  by 
Dr  G.  F-  Bowerman,  librarian,  closed 
by  naming  Mr  Noyes  a  "public  li- 
brary founder,  promotor  and  ex- 
pander." Mr  Noyes  has  given  most 
generously  of  his  time  to  library  in- 
terests for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

In  the  25  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Buffalo  public  library,  33,562,060  books 
have  been  sent  out  from  its  shelves. 

An  appeal  is  made  for  much  needed 
branch  buildings  in  parts  of  the  city  now 
not  in  close  touch  with  library  service. 
The  pressure  at  the  main  library  is  a  real 
problem  at  times  which  can  only  be  re- 
lieved by  more  branch  libraries.  An  in- 
creased appropriation  has  made  possible 
an  increase  in  the  library  salaries  and  a 
much  needed  renovation  of  the  main  li- 
brary building. 

The  most  important  book  list  of  the 
year  was  called  The  United  States^  com- 
piled by  Mrs  H.  L.  Elmendorf. 

An  experiment  is  being  made  in  sendr 
ing  out  small  traveling  libraries  of  recrea- 
tional and  inspirational  books  for  the  use 
of  teachers  farthest  away  from  the  main 
library.  A  number  of  depositories  have 
been  opened  and  some  extension  made 
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in  the  placing  of  traveling  libraries  in 
industrial  plants. 

The  report  gives  much  detail  of  the 
work  in  the  different  departments  and 
shows  that  the  year,  1921,  was  the  most 
active  in  the  history  of  the  library. 

Central 
Gertrude  Clark,  Simmons  special  '21, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Public  library 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa»  as  a  reference 
and  loan  assistant. 

Selma  Nachmann  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  library  is  spending  the  month 
of  April  in  the  catalog  department  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  library. 

Elizabeth  Wales,  Armour  institute 
'94,  has  resigned  from  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Highland  Park,  Illinois.  She 
has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Helen 
Welch  of  Highland  Park. 

The  village  of  Malta,  Illinois  has  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  land  and  $5000  for  a 
library  building.  The  village  authorities 
have  accepted  the  offer  and  are  laying 
plans  accordingly.  Malta  already  has  a 
small  library. 

Kathleen  Snow,  Simmons  '20,  has  been 
obliged  to  give  up  her  position  in  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  the  Des  MoineS 
public  library  on  account  of  the  death  of 
her  mother.  She  is  now  at  her  home  in 
Rockland,  Maine. 

During  the  year  1921,  the  Indian- 
apolis public  library  was  represented 
by  1535  publicity  items  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  appearing  in  local 
dailies  and  community  papers. 

The  Library  association  of  Albion,  Il- 
linois has  bought  one  of  the  old  man- 
sions in  that  place  to  be  used  as  a  li- 
brary building.  The  grounds,  on  which 
are  a  ntunber  of  fine  old  trees,  valuable  in 
themselves,  will  make  an  ideal  setting  for 
a  library. 

The  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  public  li- 
brary had  the  pleasure  recently  of  enter- 
taining at  tea  Dr  and  Mrs  Wilfred  T. 
Grenfell.  Dr  Grenfell  spoke  briefly  on 
his  work  in  Labrador  and  Mrs  Grenfell, 


with  her  gift  of  charming  conversation, 
proved  to  be  almost  as  interesting  as  her 
famous  husband. 

The  Public  library  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
has  reorganized  the  work  in  the  circulation 
and  reference  departments,  combining 
the  two  under  the  name  of  Adult  de- 
partment. Miss  Marian  C.  Manley  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  new  depart- 
ment which  takes  care  of  an  average  of 
600  persons  daily. 

The  Michigan  state  library,  which  for 
more  than  40  years  occupied  quarters 
in  the  Michigan  capitol,  has  been  re- 
moved to  the  new  office  building  lately 
provided  by  the  state  for  state  offices. 
The  Michigan  state  library  was  estab- 
lished in  1828  and  has  now  reached  ap- 
proximately 100,000  volumes,  with  120,- 
000  in  the  law  department. 

George  B.  Utley,  librarian  of  the  New- 
berry library  of  Chicago,  has  been  dec- 
orated with  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
Italy,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king  of 
Italy  thru  the  Italian  vice-consul  in  Chi- 
cago. The  title  is  conferred  in  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  Utley's  services  to  Italy  in 
connection  with  the  Newberry  library's 
exhibition  last  year  commemorating  the 
six-hundredth  anniversary  of  Dante. 

At  the  fifth  National  flower  show  held 
in  Indianapolis,  March  27-April  1,  the 
Indianapolis  public  library  oStained  a 
booth  and  exhibited  there  books  on  gar- 
dening and  floriculture,  garden  magazines 
and  attractive  posters  advertising  the  li- 
brary. A  library  assistant  was  constantly 
in  charge  of  the  booth,  taking  new  ap 
plications  and  distributing  lists  of  books 
on  gardening  prepared  especially  for  the 
exhibit. 

The  class  in  architecture  of  the  Ohio 
State  university  has  prepared  plans  for 
the  new  county  library  to  be  built  in 
Ravenna  from  a  fund  of  $25,000  given 
for  that  purpose  by  Judge  C.  A.  Reed  of 
that  city.  Residents  of  Ravenna  con- 
tributed to  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site  for  the  building.  Two  students  com- 
peting for  the  prize  offered  had  equally 
meritorious  plans  and  an  additional  $25 
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Sixty-Two  Bright,  New  Stbries 

of  Nature  for  Boys  and 

Girk 

Interesting  Neighbors 

By   Prof.    Oliver    P.   Jenkins    (Stanford 
Univ.  Calif.) 

82  Illustrations.    Cloth  $1.50. 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  before  the 
young  reader  some  of  the  essentials 
of  out-door  life — reasons  for  the 
things  he  sees.  Prof.  Jenkins  in- 
structs in  the  modern  way —attracts, 
delights  the  child. 

"He  writes  of  bees,  bats  and  butter- 
flies; of  birds  and  flowers,  even  of  toads. 
Whatever  he  touches,  he  vivifies  with 
sympathetic  understanjling.  It  is  the  sort 
of  writing  small  boys  and  girls  relish  so 
keenly." — Sidney  Williams  in  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American. 


P.  BLAKISTON'S  SON  &  CO. 

Publishers.  Philadelphia. 


NEW  STOKES  NOVELS 
THE 

MILLION-DOLLAR 
SUITCASE 

By  ALICE  MACGOWAN 
and  PERRY  NEWBERRY 

Present-day  San  Francisco  in  a  clean,  hon- 
estly interesting,  well  written  detective  story. 

11.75 

IN  THE 
MORNING  OF  TIME 

By  CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS 

Author   of  "The  Kindred   of   the    Wild/*  etc. 

A  thrilling  novel  of  prehistoric  times — good 
supplementary  reading  to  Wells'  "Outline" 
and  Van  Loon's  "Story  of  Mankind."        ll.H 

THE  MAN  FROM 
THE  WILDS 

By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

Author    of    "Kit    Musgrave's    Luck,"    etc. 
The  Canadian  wilderness  and  the  North  of 
England — ^a  good  adventure  story.  11.75 

FRCDCRICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 
448  4tli  Av«.  N«w  York 


was  contributed  so  that  each  would  re- 
ceive the  full  amount. 

The  Business  branch  of  the  Indiana- 
polis public  library,  after  considerable 
investigation  and  comparison  of  the 
various  investment  and  financial  serv- 
ices has  subscribed  to  the  following 
this  year :  Brookmire's  Commercial  Serv- 
ice, Moody's  Investment  Service,  Har- 
vard Economic  Service,  Prentice-Hall 
Federal  Income  Tax  Service  and  the 
Standard  Daily  Trade  Statistics  Service. 
These  in  addition  to  Public  Affairs  In- 
formation Service  and  the  Business  Data 
Bureau  Service  afford  some  of  the  most 
useful  and  most  used  tools  in  the  branch. 

Miss  Julia  Wright  Merrill,  formerly 
of  Cincinnati,  but  for  several  years 
field  visitor  for  the  Wisconsin  library 
commission  and  instructor  in  the  Wis- 
consin library  school,  has  been  ap- 
pointed organizer  for  the  Ohio  state 
library  by  the  new  state  librarian, 
Herbert  W.  Hirshberg.  Miss  Merrill 
graduated  from  Illinois  L.  S.  in  1903. 

The  efforts  of  the  Ohio  state  library, 
for  the  present,  are  to  be  largely  along 
two  lines,  organization  of  county  li- 
^braries  supported  by  the  counties  and 
revision  and  extension  of  the  traveling 
library  system.  This  latter  will  be  the 
definite  work  of  Miss  Merrill.  Books 
are  to  be  chosen  with  the  needs  of  the 
different  communities  in  mind  and 
these  are  to  be  sent  to  organizations 
asking  for  them  for  periods  of  several 
months.  The  traveling  collections  are 
to  be  varied  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
individual  readers  and  the  state  library 
will  supplement  the  needs  of  any  li- 
brary by  sending  them  any  book  which 
they  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  local 
patrons. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  for  1921  reviews 
the  25  years  of  the  library's  existence. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  five  years, 
1901,  the  registration  numbered  5259; 
it  is  now  about  three  times  this 
number,  and  includes  about  33j^  per 
cent  of  the  city's  population.  The  cir- 
culation in  1901  was  65,623;  in  1921, 
it  was  almost  four  times  that  amount. 
The  library's  appropriation  in  1901  was 
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$5794;  today  it  is  four  times  what  it 
was  in  1901  and  equals  $.523  per 
capita. 

The  population  increased  77%  since 
1901 ;  registrations  gained  185%  and 
circulation  337%  in  the  same  period  of 
time. 

The  minimiun  tax  of  one  dollar  per 
capita  recommended  by  A.  L.  A. 
brings  visions  of  better  library  work; 
more  library  stations,  hours  of  opening 
lengthened,  more  adequate  supply  of  ref- 
erence and  circulating  books,  and  a  staff 
large  enough  to  give  efficient  service.  The 
people  of  the  community  have  demon- 
strated that  even  with  limited  oppor- 
tunities, they  are  readers  and  students. 

South 

Mary  Caples,  Los  Angeles  *20,  is 
story-teller  in  a  large  elementary 
school  in  El  Paso. 

Frances  Folsom  Hart,  Pratt  '21,  has 
been  appointed  cataloger  in  the  library  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman. 

Ruth  Cowgill,  Pratt  '11,  Station  libra- 
rian at  the  United  States  Marine  bar- 
racks, Quantico,  Virginia,  has  been  made 
librarian  of  the  Public  library,  Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

The  Public  library  of  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  has  adopted  a  new  schedule  of 
salaries  for  its  employees,  classifying 
them  in  three  groups  with  minimum 
salaries  placed  at  $70,  $90,  and  $125  a 
month.  All  previous  circulation  rec- 
ords have  been  broken  during  recent 
months. 

A  series  of  free  musical  recitals  to 
be  given  in  the  St.  Louis  public  library 
has  been  inaugurated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ethan  Allen  Taussig.  All  the 
music  included  in  the  program  will  be 
found  in  the  musical  collection  of  the 
Public  library.  This  collection  has  had 
a  steady  growth  for  the  past  12  years 
and  contains  many  important  items 
difficult  to  obtain  in  this  country. 

Richmond,  Va.  has  organized  a  body 
consisting  of  men  and  women,  repre- 
sentatives of  39  civic,  welfare,  social 
and  business  bodies,  called  the  Rich- 
mond Library  Association.  An  inten- 
sive campaign  is  to  be  waged  to  obtain 


For  the 

Religious  Bookshelf 

Modem  Money  Methods  for  the  Church 
B7  Vvedcrick  A.  Af»r 

A  plan  to  provide  adequate  finances  for 
both  the  local  and  the  wider  Christian  en- 
terprise.   $1XN>  n«t. 


The  Withered  Fig  Tree 
87  Bdwla  X.  PotMHk 

Studies  in  Stewardship,  fumishinir  a 
basis  for  the  organisation  of  local  groups 
of  stewards.    $14X>  list. 

Story-TelUng  Lessons 
B7  Ks&nr  Bdward  Traito 

Shows  how  to  select  and  tell  stories  art- 
fully and  effectively.     75  oents  a«t. 

Planning  Church  Bnfldings 

B7  K«iir7  Bdward  Trails  and 

O«orgs  B.  llsnlll 

Shows    how    to    plan    for    the    adequate 

housing    of    a    modem    church     program. 

•1.25  ast.  

The  Dutch  Anabaptists 

A  history  of  early  Protestantism  in  Hol- 
land.    '^  " 


If  your  bookdealer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  these  booKS  to  any 
library  on  approval. 

S^nd  for  our  Cataiog 

THE  JUDSON  PRESS 

1701  Cheatnat  St^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


USED  BY  A  FEW 
GOOD    AS    NEW 

Make  your  appropriation  go  further  and 
buy 

RECENT   BOOKS 

withdrawn  from  Womrath's  Library  in 
perfect  condition  for  Public  Library  use 
and 

SOLD  AT 
REDUCED    PRICES 

It  will  be  of  benefit  to  your  commuhity 
and  yourself  to 

SEND  FOR  OUR 

SPECIAL  LIST  NO.  26 

and  get  our 

PRICES  ON  NEW  AND  USED  BOOKS 

We  pay  Transportation  Charges 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

A.  R.  WOMRATH,  Inc. 

Public  Library  Department 
21  West  45th  St.  New  York  City 
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THEBAKERs^TAUORCO. 

334  4ai  Are  NBWVDWC  At  Z6th  St 


K3bd><!3KS- BOOKS  •B&OK'ir 


RIVERSIDE  LIBRARY 
SERVICE  SCHOOL 

Rhrernde,  Califomia 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Six  weeks   beginning   June   26 
and    ending   August    4«     1922. 


Program  showing  subjects  and 
teachers    will    be    sent    on    request. 

Address,  Lillian  L.  Dickson,  Acting  Li- 
brarian, Public  Library,  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia. 


membership  in  the  organization  for 
the  support  of  the  idea  of  having  a  pub- 
lic library  commensurate  with  the 
city's  size  and  importance. 

The  students  and  alumni  bodies  of  Bay- 
lor university,  Texas,  are  making  a 
strong  drive  for  a  fund  of  $500,000  to 
replace  the  library  building  and  contents 
which  were  destroyed  recently  by  fire. 
It  is  hoped  that  friends  interested  will 
contribute  to  a  fund  large  enough  to  meet 
the  demand  for  a  separate  library  build- 
ing, fire  proof  and  up-to-date. 

The  campaign  is  to  be  in  charge  of  Dr 
S.  P.  Brooks,  G.  H.  Penland  and  Mayes 
Behrman,  all  of  whom  are  interested  in 
Baylor  university. 

West 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  records  a  circula- 
tion of  1 12,3S2v.,  a  gain  of  about  10  per 
cent  for  the  year.  In  the  school  collec- 
tion of  2500  books,  the  circulation 
reached  34,499 v.  A  plan  to  keep  the 
school  children  interested  in  the  library 
during  the  summer  was  most  successful, 
resulting  in  a  crowded  children's  room 
every  morning  and  afternoon  during  the 
summer  months.  Library  instruction  was 
given  to  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  to  the  juniors  and 
seniors  of  the  high  school.  A  set  of  clas- 
sics for  children  has  been  added  to  the 
educational  department  of  the  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  jl^i- 
brary  of  Denver,  Colo,  records  a  home 
circulation  of  l,121,717v.,  a  very  hand- 
some increase.  Fiction  furnished  54.S 
per  cent  of  the  total  circulation;  pic- 
tures loaned,  421,051 ;  new  borrowers 
registered,  23,734,  making  the  total 
number  of  borrowers  63,937.  The  ap 
propriation  for  the  year  was  $116,000. 
plus  the  fines,  etc.  which  increased  the 
amount  to  $129,279.  Of  this  sum,  $60,- 
000  was  paid  for  salaries,  to  54  library 
employes,  and  $18,000  to  the  42  jani- 
tors, pages  and  shelf  readers,  21  ot 
whom  are  on  part  time;  $16,098  was 
spent  for  books  and  $3,674  for  period! 
cals. 

During  the  last  three  years  in  Den- 
ver, the  number  of  library  buildings  in- 
creased 33  per  cent;  the  home  use  of 
books  increased  49.3  per  cent ;  the  num* 
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her  of  books  purchased  decreased  34.7 
per  cent;  the  cost  of  books  increased 
S6.7  per  cent;  the  cost  of  light  in- 
creased 27.6  per  cent ;  fuel  increased  46 
per  cent ;  periodicals  increased  26.5  per 
cent;  binding  increased  64.4  per  cent; 
the  library's  appropriation  increased  26 
per  cent  and  the  amount  expended  for 
salaries  increased  61.6  per  cent. 

Pacific  Coast 
Alice  B.  Fowler,  Riverside  '22,  has 
been   appointed    assistant    at    the   Al- 
hambra  public  library. 

Harriet  Maude  Bosworth,  Simmons 
'12,  was  married  to  George  Edward 
Gray,  at  San  Francisco,  March  11. 

Frances  Stockebrand,  Riverside  '22, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  at  Orange 
County  library,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

Miss  Nellie  G.  Rowe,  Riverside  '22, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  at  Im- 
perial County  library.  El  Centro,  Cal. 

Elizabeth  Boynton,  Los  Angeles  'IS, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  the 
southern  branch  of  the  University  of 
California. 

Gertrude  McLaughlin,  Los  Angeles 
'18,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Kauai  County  library  on  the  island  of 
Kauai,  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Edris  Powlison,  Riverside  '16,  was 
married  on  February  11  to  Clifford 
Backstrand.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  San  Francisco. 

Harriet  E.  Leitch,  N.  Y.  S.,  '10,  has 
resigned  from  the  staff  of  the  Seattle 
public  library.  Due  to  the  recent  death 
of  her  mother  Miss  Leitch  will  return 
to  her  home  in  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  Mar- 
garet Greene,  Wisconsin,  1911,  librar- 
ian of  the  Minot,  N.  D.,  public  library 
has  been  named  to  succeed  Miss 
Leitch. 

The  University  of  California  has  ac- 
quired the  library  of  Dr  August 
Foumier,  late  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Vienna.  The  library 
consists  of  4000  volumes  of  valuable 
French  works. 

Blanche  G.  Emery,  Riverside  '19,  as- 
sistant in  the  University  of  Southern 
California   library,    Los   Angeles,    was 
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American  Library  and 
Literary  Agents 

Agents  for  the  principal  Public 
Libraries,  Uniyersities  and  Collectors 
in  the  United  States. 

Weekly  shipments  are  now  re- 
sumed at  much  reduced  rates  of 
freiifht  and  insurance — smaller  con- 
signments by  book  post  or  parcel 
post 

New  or  second-hand  books,  manu- 
scripts, engravings  and  all  literary 
material  supplied  at  lowest  London 
prices. 

If  you  desire  prompt,  accurate 
and  intelligent  execution  of  your  or- 
ders please  consult  us  as  to  your  re- 
quirements. 

4  Trafalgar  Square, 
LONDON,  W.  C.  2 
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married  on  March  7  to  G.  B.  Emery. 
They  will  make  their  home  at  106  So. 
Naches  Ave.,  Yakima,  Wash. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  library 
of  Salem,  Oregon  notes  an  increase  in 
circulation  of  91.7  per  cent  over  1920 
and  45  per  cent  over  1919.  The  total 
circulation  for  the  year  was  77,S26v.,  ex- 
clusive of  the  school  circulation,  the 
books  of  which  are  owned  by  the  School 
Board,  administered  and  supplemented 
by  the  Public  library.  Of  the  population, 
43  per  cent  are  registered  card-holders, 
numbering  7452.  The  appropriation  for 
the  year  was  $7100. 

The  Women's  club  of  the  city  sup- 
ported the  library's  Good  Book  Week,  of- 
fering prizes  for  the  best  book  reviews 
in  the  graded  schools.  This  aroused  con- 
siderable interest. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Aberdeen,  Washington  for  1921  records 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
library  in  all  branches  of  its  work.  The 
library  was  overhauled  during  the  year 
and  a  quantity  of  new  equipment  and 
furniture  was  added,  among  the  addi- 
tions being  a  book  truck,  tK)ok  shelves 
and  book  stacks,  better  lighting,  linoleimi, 
etc. 

The  demand  for  more  books  has  greatly 
increased  and  work  in  the  year  1922  is 
planned  to  accomplish  results  to  meet 
this  demand. 

The  number  of  books  on  the  shelves  is 
8796v. ;  number  of  borrowers,  3936.  A 
new  series  of  registration  was  begun  in 
1920  and  the  number  given  is  the  actual 
number  of  active  borrowers,  reaching  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  population 
of  Aberdeen.  The  circulation  during  the 
year  reached  86,724v.,  an  increase  of 
3>3J4  per  cent. 

The  work  among  the  schools  and  clubs 
of  the  city  and  in  Americanization  has 
produced  some  worth  while  results,  and 
more  could  be  done  in  this  way  if  more 
time  and  attention  could  be  given  to  it. 
Miss  Lillian  Collins  is  the  librarian,  with 
Mrs  Nellie  Bullington  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Crane  as  assistants. 


of  the  effort  of  her  committee  to  en- 
courage the  translation  into  foreign  lan- 
guages of  books  reflecting  American  life 
and  traditions.  Since  Yiddish  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  large  part  of  our  new  immi- 
gration and  has  a  literature  in  which  con- 
tinental life  is  more  adequately  portrayed 
than  is  American,  that  language  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  committee. 

"Wills,  estates  and  trusts"  (Ronald) 
gives  a  clear  outline  of  the  necessary 
steps  in  settling  an  estate,  the  procedure 
in  handling  property  left  in  trust  and  gen- 
eral forms  and  rules  in  connection  with 
all  such  matters.  The  information  relat- 
ing to  these  matters  is  very  reliably  and 
thoroly  discussed. 


A  note  from  Miss  Esther  Johnston, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  work  with 
the  foreign-bom  of  the  New  York  library 
association  gives  some  interesting  details 


Wanted — ^Trained  librarian  wanted 
for  resident  position  at  Bloomingdale 
Hospital,  White  Plains,  New  York.  In 
writing  kindly  state  age,  training,  ex- 
perience and  references. 

For  Sale 

60  v.,  Pop.  Science  Mthly.,  1  to  60,  $40. 

Htunboldt  Science  Library,  17  v.,  $15. 

Home  and  School  Reference  Lib.,  10 
v.,  $10.50. 

Hawkins :  Elec.  Guide,  10  v.,  $5. 

Cyclopedia  of  Engineering,  17  v.,  1918, 
$15. 

Accountancy  &  Business  Mgmt.,  1920, 
7  v.,  $15. 

Modem  Shop  Practice,  6  v.,  1917,  $9. 

Library  World's  Best  Orations, 
Breiver,  1900,  10  v.,  $12. 

Orations;  Homer  to  McKinley,  25 
v.,  $15. 

Great  Events  by  Famous  Historians, 
20  v.,  $35. 

Macaulay  Works,  8  v.,  $10. 

Half  Hours  with  Best  Authors,  4  v., 
$7. 

Northcliffe:  World's  Greatest  Books, 
1910,  $9.50. 

Art  Lovers  Library,  12  v.,  $12. 

Riley :   Complete  Works,  10  v.,  $25. 

Tennyson :  Works  De  Luxe,  12  v.,  $18. 

Longfellow :  Works,  6  v.,  $14. 

Cooper :  Works,  10  v.,  $5. 

Marden:  Works,  27  v.,  $15. 

The  U.  of  L  Supply  Store, 
631  S.  Wright  St.,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
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BRABANDT  &  VALTERS  BOOK  BINDING  CO. 

3827-29  East  Ravenswood  Avenue  Gbicago,  ID. 


REDUCED  PRICE  FOR 

CHIVERS'  BINDING 

Send  for  New  Schedule 

Special  leathers  and  Holfiston  Buckram  used  in  Olivers'  work. 
New  Books  sewed  by  hand  in  Olivers'  patented  sewing. 

Selected  lists  of  popular  new  books  now  ready  for  distribution, 
including  titles  published  by  Doran,  Lippincott,  Jacobs,  Scrib- 
ner,  Appleton,  Dutton,  Little  Brown,  Stokes,  and  other  high 
class  publishers. 

Copies  mailed  to  Librarians  on  requests 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  COMPANY,  INC. 

911-913  Atlantic  ATenue 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


WM.     H.     RADEMAEKERS.  WM.    H.    RADEMAEKERS.    JR.. 

PrttldNt  8«ora(tary  and  TrMturer 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  LIBRARY  BINDING  ONLY 

Wm.  H.  Rademaekers  &  Son  Co. 

fiiiiden  for  Newark,  New  Jeney,   Free  Public  Library.  Comer  of  Chester  Ave.  and  Oraton  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

All  work  is  under  our  own  supervision. 

Having  bad  the  capacity  of  our  Bindery  enlarged,  this  will  enable  us  to  do  large  orders  on  short 
notice,  at  the  lowest  prices.     Send  for  new  price  list. 

QUICK  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED. 
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PUTNAMS'  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

Offers  AH  Librmriet  an  Opportunity  to  Secure 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

From  One  Sonrce 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  busi- 
ness that  has  its  own  London  branch  store,  English  books 
are  supplied  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-nree. 

The  stock  of  our  Retail  Store  is  available  for  library 
orders  and  includes  books  of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly, 
intelligently,  and  accurately  and  our  prices  will  be  found 
satisfactory.  

Books  People  are  Talking  Aboat 


THE  ISLE  OF  SEVEN  MOONS 

By  ROBERT  GORDON  ANDERSON 

A  gorgeous  tale  of  uncharted  seas  and  untrodden  shores — ^romance  and 
adventure,  mystery  and  suspense*  fiction  as  real  as  truth,  fine,  clean  and 
wholesome.  $  K  7  5 


IF 

By  Lard  DunMonv 

A  play  which  deals  with  destiny,  handled 
in  the  original  way  expected  of  the  au- 
thor of  '^A  Night  at  an  Inn»"  ^The 
Queen's  Enemies/'  etc 


THE  IMAGE 

By  Lady  Gregory 

Here  are  four  plajrs:  **The  Image,*' 
"Shanwalla,"  "Hanrahan's  Oath/'  "The 
Wrens,"  each  worthv  of  the  author  of 
"Seven  Short  Plays^  etc. 

More  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  printed  pla^s,  by  the  reading  publie»  and 
they  are  finding  that  among  the  plays  those  of  the  Irish  are  the  most  amusing  and 
absorbing. 


WAYS  OF 
LAUGHTER 

By  HAROLD  BBGBIB 

A  Ufbt-bearted  norel  witli  ft 
Idnd  of  gayety  that  ooly  a  deep 
and  aerioys  mind  could  achicre. 
Mafic  tenderness,  radiant  ftm 
and  eontagiotta  droUenr.      $2.00 


New  York 

2  West  45th  St 

Just  West  of  5th 

Ave. 
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CHANTING 
WHEELS 

By  HUBBARD  HUTCHINSON 

The  atory  of  a  aalTe  personalitr 
— of  bow  tbe  dmple  directnesa 
of  a  ceniut  in  otaer  directiona 
woo  tae  admiratioo  and  loyalty 
of  a  body  of  factory  kanda. 
A  noTcl  of  atrikiaff  orifia- 
aUty.  iTtS 


a  ?.  PUTNAirS  SONS 


THE  JOY  OF 
LIVING 

By  S.  D.  COWING 

DeHffbtf u!      conedy,      

foolmg,  carried  tbroucb  incident 
after  astoniabinf  inctdeat,  tMa 
boolc  Hvf  up  to  its  name — a 
Btiaulam  to  tbe  Jaded 
tite. 
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The  Public  Library  is  an  Integral 
Part  of   Public   Education 


The  Library  Responsibility 

Books  as  Tools,  Books  as  Friends 
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Have  You  Ever  Been  Criticised 
For  Not  Listing  CatliolicBool(s? 

If  SO  buy  these  fifteen  books  and  you  will 
eliminate  every  possible  criticism. 

These  books  were  chosen  from  hundreds  of 
manuscripts  by  the  largest  home  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States,  as  representative  of  not  only  what  a 
Catholic  should  read,  but  what  he  would  ac- 
tually desire  to  read  and  enjoy  reading. 


THE   LORD   JESUS— Hb   BlrthiUy  Story  Told  for   Ton 

by   Little   Children 
Printed    in    larsre    type    ob    heavy    India    tint    enameled 
paper   with    beautiful   pen   etchings.     Price   $1.00. 

THERE  CAME  THREE  KINGS 

Beautifully    illustrated.     Printed   in    large  type  in   sepia 
on  heavy  India  Tint  enameled  paper.     Price  $1.00. 

THE   PARABLE   BOOK 

Our  Divine  Lord's  Own  Stories  Retold  for  You  by  LittU 

Children.     216  pages.     l&O  illustrations.     Price  $2.00. 


8S7   pages. 


BIRD-A-LEA  by  Clementla 

The  best  girl's   book  since  "Little  Women/ 
Illustrated.     Price  $1.50. 

TESTIMONY  TO  THE  TRUTH  by  ReT.  Hugh  P.  Smyth 

Simple  explanations  of  the  Catholic  religion.    Price  $1.60. 

THE  GREATER  LOVE  by  Chaplain-George  T.  McCarthy 
A  master  literary  production  the  background  of  which 
is  war.     162  pages.     16  illustrations.     Price  $1.50. 

CHRIST'S    LIFE    IN    PICTURES    by    Rer.    George    A- 
Keith.  S.  J. 

98  magnificent  masterpiece  pictures,  reproduced  in  duo- 
tone  offset  lithography.    Handsomely  bound.     Price  $2.00. 

LIFE  OF   THE   BLESSED    VIRGIN   IN    PICTURES   by 
Rev.    W.   D.    O'Brien 

63  illuatrationa,  each  with  page  of  explanations.  Repro- 
duced in  Sepia  Rotogravure.  Handsomely  bound.  128 
pages.     Price  $2.00. 

THE  REFORMATION  by  Rev.  Hugh  P.  Smyth 

The  Reformation  written  from  a  Catholic  view  point. 
Price  $1.60. 

LETTERS  TO  JACK  by  Rt.  Rev.  F.  C.  Kelley 

Series  of  heart  to  heart  chats  which  will  apply  to  ereir 

youth.     Price  $1.50. 

CATHOLIC  DICTIONARY   AND   CYCLOPEDIA.     Com- 

piled  by  Rt.  Rev.  Jas.  J.  McGovcrn 
Teaches    the   Catholic   things   he   should  know  about  hla 
religion.     Price  $1.26. 

CITY  AND  THE  WORLD  by  Rt.  Rev.  F.  C.  KclIey 

A  real  surprise  in  this  volume  of  short  stories.  Prlee 
$1.50. 

CATHOLIC     BIBLE     STORIES     by     Josephine     V.     D. 

Brownson 
A   book   of   purely  Catholic   Bible   Stories   from  the  Old 
and    New    Testament.      28    beautiful    illustrations.      28T 
pages.     Price  $1.50. 

SPIRITISM  THE  MODERN  SATANISM  by  Thomas  P. 
Coakley,  D.D. 

The  meet  important  book  on  Spiritism  and  Psyeble  Re- 
search.    Price  $1.26. 

CHARRED  WOOD  by  Miles  Muredaeh   (Msgr.  KeBey) 

A  stirring  Catholic  novel.    Price  $1.60. 

Special  library  discount  to  get  these  books 
in  every  library  in  the  United  States: 

If  you  purchase  all  fifteen  titles — 40% 
If  you  purchase  one  to  ten  titles — 33J^% 
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Our  Appeal  as  a  Profession?* 

John  H.  Leete,  director,  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Just  what  is  a  profession  and  who  is 
a  professional?  I  have  heard  the  term 
used  to  include  the  barber,  the  window- 
dresser,  the  undertaker,  the  piano  tuner, 
the  manicurist,  the  dancer,  the  card- 
shark,  the  politician,  as  well  as  the  doc- 
tor and  the  lawyer,  the  preacher  and 
the  teacher.  To  be  called  a  professional 
may  mean  either  the  highest  mark  of 
distinction  or  the  lowest  depth  of  op- 
probrium. To  be  a  professional  gambler 
lays  one  open  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Then  too,  we  have  the  curious  anomaly 
that  the  ball-player  who  is  properly  des- 
ignated as  a  professional  is  not  practis- 
ing a  profession.  We  even  have  had  the 
professional  fool.  Before  tagging  our 
calling  as  a  professional  it  may  be  well 
therefore  to  determine  whether  the  tag 
is  a  scholar's  gown  or  a  clown's  motley. 

Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  the  pro- 
fession was  a  late  comer  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  society.  First  came  the  defense 
of  life  from  external  enemies,  then  the 
regulation  of  life  thru  orderly  govern- 
ment, then  the  sustentation  of  life  thrj 
the  organization  of  production  and  trade. 
Then,  these  having  been  achieved,  he 
asks,  "What  further  general  function  is 
there?"  and  answers  his  own  question 
by  saying,  "There  is  the  augmentation 
of  life;  and  this  function  it  is  which  the 
professions  in  general  subserve."  In 
Spencer's  scheme,  the  priesthood  was  the 
father  of  all  professions  and  originally 
practised  all  of  them.  Then  as  learning 
increased,  specialism  of  necessity  devel- 


*Rcad    before  American   Library  Institute, 
April  28,  1922. 


oped  and  the  professions  as  we  know 
them  came  into  existence.  With  the  evo- 
lution of  the  several  professions  we  are 
not  concerned  further  than  to  note  the 
fact  that  they  all  had  to  do  with  the 
augmentation,  the  enlargement  and  en- 
richment of  life.  The  physician  and 
scientist  make  life  more  safe,  the  artist 
and  the  poet  make  it  more  beautiful,  the 
teacher  and  the  man  of  letters  make  it 
more  intelligent.  The  enlargement  and 
enrichment  of  life  then  is  the  purpose  of 
existence  of  the  professions. 

This  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the 
professions  gives  us  a  starting  point  for 
our  consideration  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  profession  but  leaves  undetermined 
many  lines  between  non-professional  and 
professional  occupations.  It  does  not 
give  us  any  definite  basis  for  drawing  the 
line  between  the  draftsman  and  the 
architect,  or  between  the  bookkeeper  and 
the  accountant,  or  between  the  stone 
mason  and  the  sculptor.  It  evidently  is 
not  solely  a  question  of  the  quantity  of 
ability  and  preparation  since  all  teachers 
are  placed  without  debate  in  the  profes- 
sional class  regardless  of  the  extent  of 
their  preparation  or  the  comparative  dif- 
ficulties of  the  different  subjects  taught. 
Again,  all  actors  from  the  cheapest  barn- 
stormer to  the  greatest  tragedian  are 
called  professional;  likewise  all  writers 
whether  they  write  obituaries  or  eternal 
classics. 

Yet  we  all  do  distinguish  between  the 
professional  and  the  non-professional 
calling.  We  have  no  uncertainty  in  say- 
ing to  the  most  skillful  stone  cutter,  you 
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are  an  artisan,  and  to  the  most  unartistic 
sculptor,  yours  is  a  profession.  We  do 
not  question  the  professional  standing  of 
all  teachers  regardless  of  their  individual 
attainments.  The  basis  of  that  judgment, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  the  ideal  member  of  any  call- 
ing. To  be  the  ideal  stone  cutter  does 
not  require  professional  attainments;  to 
be  the  ideal  sculptor  does.  To  be  the 
ideal  sign  painter  does  not  demand  what 
we  regard  as  professional  qualities ;  to  be 
the  ideal  artist  does.  The  barn-storming 
actor  and  the  incompetent  teacher  are 
carried  into  the  profession  by  the  ideal 
actor  and  teacher.  It  seems  evident 
therefore  that  professional  rank  is  de- 
termined by  the  qualities  demanded  in 
the  ideal  follower  of  a  calling.  The  ques- 
tion is  then,  what  are  the  characteristics 
of  this  ideal  professional  man? 

The  professional  man  sells  ideas, 
opinions,  and  judgments — that  is,  his  spe- 
cial knowledge.  "Dig  your  canal  here," 
from  the  engineer;  "Do  this  and  you'll 
recover,"  from  the  physician;  "That's 
within  your  legal  rights,"  from  the  law- 
yer— it  is  such  ideas  and  judgments  that 
constitute  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  pro- 
fessional man.  It  is  his  specialized 
knowledge  which  the  artist  expresses  in 
his  picture,  the  sculptor  in  his  statue,  the 
historian  in  his  annals,  and  the  poet  in 
his  verse.  This  is  what  makes  the  pic- 
ture something  more  than  paint  and  can- 
vas, the  statue  something  more  than 
mart)le,  the  history  something  more  than 
a  bald  record,  the  verse  something  more 
than  a  rhythmic  jingle.  Expert  knowl- 
edge, then,  is  one  mark  of  a  professional 
man. 

But  intensive  knowledge  of  one  thing 
cannot  be  built  upon  extensive  ignorance 
of  all  other  fields.  The  broad  and  sound 
foundation  of  liberal  education  which 
must  first  be  laid  constitutes  a  second 
characteristic  of  the  professional  man. 
The  artisan  learns  his  trade  by  rule  of 
thumb.  The  principles  involved  can  be 
mastered  in  a  few  days  or  possibly  hours. 
The  only  increment  the  subsequent  years 
bring  him  is  greater  skill  and  facility. 
The  professional  man  must  spend  years 
in  study,  much  of  it  bearing  but  remotely 


upon  his  profession,  before  he  is  ready 
even  to  begin  his  professional  education. 
You  recall  the  incident  of  the  young 
pianist  who  went  to  Liszt  and  played  to 
him  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  and 
asked  him  what  she  should  do  to  perfect 
her  playing.  Liszt's  advice  was  not 
"run  the  scale"  but  "read  Shakespeare." 
And  even  when  the  candidate  for  a 
profession  has  completed  his  formal  edu- 
cation he  must  continue  the  attitude  and 
habits  of  the  student.  For  him  educa- 
tion is  not  a  state  of  being  but  a  process 
of  becoming.  Ruskin  once  said  that  we 
take  no  delight  in  a  picture  which  does 
not  give  us  an  open  window,  an  open 
door,  or  some  other  outlook  upon  the 
infinite  sky.  The  education  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  must  follow  that  prescrip- 
tion and  give  him  an  outlook  upon  the 
infinities  of  knowledge. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  profes- 
sional man  is  that  he  values  his  work 
for  its  opportunity  for  service,  not  for 
the  reward  it  brings.  Indeed,  in  the 
pioneer  days  of  the  professions,  it  was 
the  custom  not  to  name  a  fee  but  to 
leave  the  question  of  compensation  to  the 
honor  of  the  patron.  While  to-day  it 
is  only  a  Billy  Sunday  who  can  safely 
depend  upon  the  freewill  offering  for 
payment,  it  is  still  true  that  in  the  pro- 
fessions the  reward  is  secondary  to  love 
of  the  work  for  its  own  sake  and  that 
eminence  is  more  to  be  desired  than  af- 
fluence. Giving,  not  getting,  is  the  key- 
note of  the  professional  attitude.  It 
would  be  revolutionary  for  a  merchant  to 
say,  "If  you  need  that,  take  it — take  the 
best.  If  you  can't  pay,  I'll  give  it  to 
you."  Yet  just  that  thing  is  done  every 
day  by  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
professions,  and  it  is  their  best  service 
that  is  given,  too;  for  the  professional 
man  has  no  other  grade  of  service.  It  is 
the  happiness  that  comes  from  service 
to  others  that  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  the  professions. 

With  that  passion  for  service  is  almost 
invariably  linked  in  every  professional 
man  the  desire  to  impress  his  personality 
upon  the  community.  He  has  special 
knowledge  which  is  in  demand  by  others 
and  that  very  fact  gives  him  a  definite 
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lead  in  the  race  for  leadership.  Then, 
too,  the  conscientious  doctor,  the  lawyer, 
and  the  engineer  often  has  to  think  not 
only  of  the  selfish  interests  of  his  patient 
or  client,  but  of  the  general  good  of  the 
public,  and  when  these  two  interests  are 
in  conflict,  as  sometimes  happens,  he 
must  place  the  general  welfare  first. 
That  attitude  of  public  spiritedness 
adds  to  his  standing  in  the  community. 
His  training,  his  work,  his  desire  to 
serve,  his  public  spiritedness,  all  not 
only  fit  him  for  leadership,  but  tend 
to  breed  in  him  a  desire  for  that  leader- 
ship. 

There  are  other  characteristics  of  pro- 
fessional work  but  those  we  have  men- 
tioned seem  to  me  to  be  the  essential  dis- 
tinguishing marks.  Does  library  work 
fulfill  these  requirements?  Not  ideally 
in  all  respects  we  shall  have  to  admit. 
But  for  that  matter  there  are  misfits  and 
mistakes  in  all  professions.  There  are 
doctors  who  ought  to  be  operating  only 
on  Wall  street,  lawyers  only  capable  of 
practicing  at  a  bar  illegal  since  July  1918, 
and  ministers  who  ought  to  be  selling 
insurance  for  this  life  rather  than  offer- 
ing guarantees  for  the  life  to  come.  Yet 
all  these  misfits  are  securely  sheltered  be- 
neath the  robe  of  the  profession.  May 
not  the  shortcomings  of  the  librarian  be 
mercifully  hidden  under  that  same  gown  ? 
The  real  question  is:  Does  the  ideal  li- 
brarian fulfill  the  standard  of  profes- 
sional requirements?  Does  the  ideal  li- 
brarian augment  life?  Does  he  require 
liberal  education  and  special  training? 
Does  he  use  his  special  knowledge  in  the 
service  of  others?  Does  that  service  to 
others  constitute  the  happiness  of  the 
ideal  librarian?  It  seems  beyond  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  answer  to  all 
these  questions  is  "Yes"  and  that  libra- 
rianship  is  truly  a  profession. 

But  I  am  not  interested  in  this  subject 
merely  as  an  academic  question.  As  jack 
Bunsby  says,  "The  bearings  of  this  ob- 
servation lays  in  the  application  on  it." 
Here  is  the  situation.  Almost  if  not  quite 
without  exception,  other  professions  are 
overcrowded.  It  has  been  stated  that  in 
proportion  to  population  there  are  four 
times  as  many  physicians  in  the  United 


States  as  in  Germany.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  least  three  times 
as  many  lawyers  as  are  needed  to  trans- 
act the  legal  business  of  the  country  and 
the  National  Bar  Association  is  attempt- 
ing to  restrict  the  number  of  candidates 
for  the  bar.  When  that  happy  day  comes 
when  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the 
collar  of  your  spiritual  adviser  buttons  in 
front  or  at  the  back,  we  could  reduce  the 
number  called  to  the  ministry  without 
serious  spiritual  or  economic  loss.  Judg- 
ing by  the  trials  of  the  literary  profession 
in  making  a  living,  as  well  as  by  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  library  in  finding  funds  to 
purchase  their  product,  there  is  no  dearth 
of  aspirants  for  the  Nobel  prize.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  enough  paint  has  been 
wasted  by  would-be  artists  to  reduce  ma- 
terially the  cost  of  living  of  the  modern 
woman.  And  so  we  might  go  on  to  pic- 
ture in  detail  the  long  line  of  raw  ma- 
terial asking  admission  to  our  medical 
schools  and  our  law  schools  and  to  the 
other  professional  factories.  Think  of 
recruiting  for  the  law  or  indeed  for  any 
of  the  major  professions ! 

But  here  on  the  other  hand  is  the  li- 
brary profession,  a  profession  requiring 
as  exacting  training  as  any  of  these  over- 
crowded callings,  with  wide  opportunities 
for  service,  and  with  a  kind  of  service 
that  brings  a  joy  and  delight  that  every 
enthusiastic  librarian  knows.  Here  is 
this  profession  of  ours  begging  for  re- 
cruits. And  even  worse  than  that,  we 
are  not  even  successful  beggars.  I  do  not 
mean  simply  that  there  are  vacant  posi- 
tions to  be  filled,  tho  that  is  still  true  to 
some  degree  even  in  these  days  of  unem- 
ployment. I  mean  rather  that  we  are  not 
attracting  strong  college  men  and  women 
to  the  profession  in  anything  like  the 
numbers  the  work  demands  or  to  an  ex- 
tent even  remotely  comparable  with  other 
professions.  In  some  of  the  great  uni- 
versities which  offer  library  training,  a 
bare  handful  of  recruits  is  obtained. 
Why  is  it?  Can  this  situation  be  im- 
proved and  how?  Why  don't  we  get 
our  quota  of  the  strong  men  and  women 
looking  toward  a  profession  ? 

At  the  outset  I  will  have  to  admit  that 
the  librarian  does  suffer  one  handicap. 
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The  minister  sees  a  concrete  result  of  his 
labors,  and  a  most  satisfying  one,  in  a 
single  convert  to  morality  and  right  liv- 
ing. The  doctor  sees  the  sick  patient 
made  well,  a  deformity  removed,  the 
agony  of  pain  relieved.  The  teacher  sees 
the  ignorant  freshman  become  an  all-wise 
senior.  The  writer  has  his  book,  the 
artist  his  painting,  the  sculptor  his  statue, 
the  architect  his  beautiful  building,  the 
engineer  his  canal.  The  librarian  may 
have  helped  with  all  these  creations  but 
his  name  doesn't  appear  on  the  tablet. 
He  can  point  only  to  his  circulation  sta- 
tistics. That  is  a  real  handicap  in  our 
appeal  as  a  profession,  for  one  does  like 
to  see  in  the  concrete  the  results  of  h»s 
labors.  Ljbrarianship  requires  more 
idealism  and  self-effacement  than  is  true 
of  other  professions. 

But  there  are  other  answers  to  this 
question,  "Why  don't  we  get  them?" 

If  we  ask  the  librarian,  the  first  answer 
will  in  the  majority  of  cases  be — the 
salaries  are  too  low  to  attract  them.  This 
is  probably  partly  true  but  it  is  much  less 
true  generally  than  it  was  five  years  ago. 
And  in  the  case  of  many  libraries  it  is 
not  at  all  true.  We  all  have  thought  and 
discussed  and  written  much  upon  this 
question.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it  farther 
than  to  say,  whether  or  not  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  salaries  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor,  it  is  not  the  only  consid- 
eration operating  against  the  choice  of 
librarianship. 

This  opinion  is  verified  by  the  answers 
that  have  been  made  me  in  response  to  the 
inquiry  "Why  don't  you  take  up  library 
work  ?"  These  answers  may  be  grouped 
roughly  as  follows : 

Never  thought  of  it  (the  most  frequent 
answer). 

Too  much  routine.  It  looks  like  a 
clerk's  job. 

It's  too  slow.  A  man  wants  to  do 
things. 

It's  too  circumscribed.  Not  enough 
outlook  and  chance  for  initiative. 

It  doesn't  give  a  chance  to  get  into  the 
active  life  of  the  community. 

These  are  all  actual  answers  to  di- 
rect inquiries  and  in  some  cases  are 
exact  quotations.     We,  who  know  the 


demands  and  the  opportuninites  and 
the  possibilities  of  the  library,  know 
that  these  answers  are  not  in  accor- 
dance with  facts.  But  even  if  we  agree 
that  they  are  all  the  result  of  ignor- 
ance of  library  work,  that  fact  in  it- 
self is  not  exactly  flattering.  Why  have 
not  these  young  men  and  women,  most 
of  .whom  have  made  use  of  our  services, 
ever  thought  of  us  when  choosing  their 
own  avenue  of  service?  Why  do  they 
think  that  we  have  no  contact  with  active 
life?  Are  we  so  slow?  Don't  we  do 
things?  Have  we  no  outlook  or  initia- 
tive? 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions.  Our  problem  is  to  find  the 
reason  for  these  misconceptions,  and 
their  remedy.  How  can  we  show  that 
these  limitations,  whether  or  not  they 
exist  in  us,  are  not  inherent  in  library 
work? 

The  first  and  I  fear  the  most  perma- 
nent impression  obtained  by  the  casual 
visitor  to  the  library  is  routine  details. 
We  carefully  conceal  behind  closed  doors 
most  of  the  features  of  our  work  which 
have  any  appearance  of  professionalism 
or  involve  the  opening  of  a  book  beyond 
the  title-page.  Every  one  in  sight  is  en- 
gaged in  routine  tasks.  Formerly  it  was 
possible  for  the  uninformed  public  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  page  and  the  li- 
brarian, by  the  abbreviation  of  the  page's 
costume.  But  now  even  that  distinguish- 
ing mark  is  lacking.  A  discerning  eye 
can  discover  degrees  of  authority,  it  is 
true,  but  to  all  appearances  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  good  housekeeping  which  re- 
quires only  a  knowledge  of  the  call  num- 
ber and  the  arrangement  of  the  books  on 
the  shelves.  It  is  the  unusual  situation 
and  the  rare  patron  that  make  any  real 
demand  upon  the  professional  knowledge 
of  the  librarian.  Our  chief  contact  with 
the  public  too  often  calls  only  for  library 
technique,  a  trade,  and  not  for  profes- 
sional knowledge.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  public  is  impressed 
more  by  the  niceness  of  our  work  than 
by  its  professional  character. 

The  remedy  is  obvious.  The  work 
must  be  so  organized  that  the  routine  is 
performed  by  routine  assistants,  and  that 
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the  professional  librarian  gives  the  pub- 
lic professional  service.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  depend  upon  labels — 
'*I  am  a  clerk.  I  know  nothing  of  books** 
and  "I  am  a  librarian.  I  know  every- 
thing about  books."  Their  work  should 
make  impossible  any  question  upon  that 
point.  The  librarian  must  make  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  expert  opinion  and 
to  use  his  special  knowledge.  But  you 
say  the  staff  is  inadequate  and  we  have 
no  choice — the  routine  work  must  be 
done.  But  the  big  thing  has  at  least  an 
equal  right  to  our  attention  and  effort. 
This  bigger  thing  of  professional  service 
must  also  be  done  if  we  are  to  make  an 
appeal  as  a  profession. 

Moreover,  if  we  would  remove  the  mis- 
conceptions of  the  public  with  regard  to 
the  true  character  of  our  work  we  must 
not  confine  that  professional  service  with- 
in the  library  walls.  We  must  bring  that 
special  knowledge  we  profess  to  bear 
upon  the  activities  and  problems  of  the 
community.  The  library  has  something 
to  offer  every  civic  problem,  every  public 
welfare  impulse,  every  educational  move- 
ment, every  group  interest,  every  active 
force  in  the  conmiunity.  Indeed,  unlike 
the  lawyer  who  may  serve  but  one  side 
of  a  controversy,  we  have  something  for 
both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense. 
That  means  that  the  opportunity  for 
service  to  organizations  and  groups  that 
are  doing  things  is  ready  at  hand  for  the 
live  librarian  who  would  make  the  li- 
brary a  force  in  community  affairs.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  establish  the  con- 
tact and  then  follow  it  up  with  definite 
service.  But  to  make  that  contact  we 
must  leave  the  quiet  of  our  library  and 
go  out  into  the  camps  of  the  Philistines, 
to  women's  clubs  and  civic  leagues  and 
Americanization  centers  and  all  the  other 
centers  of  community  activities.  The 
library  is  doing  this  to  some  extent.  We 
are  doing  things.  Unfortunately,  due  to 
the  pressure  of  other  duties  upon  the 
staff  (again  the  everlasting  routine),  our 
efforts  are  spasmodic  and  somewhat  su- 
perficial in  many  cases.  To  accomplish 
effective  results  there  must  be  some  one 
who  shall  devote  all  his  time  and  effort 
to    the    accomplishment   of   this   work. 


When  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where 
all  matters  requiring  our  professional 
services  are  referred  to  the  library  as 
automatically  as  questions  of  public 
health  are  referred  to  the  physician,  we 
shall  have  made  a  great  gain  in  our  stand- 
ing as  a  profession. 

But  the  energetic  and  ambitious  col- 
lege man  or  woman  wishes  something 
more  than  opportunity  for  service  in  a 
professional  organization.  He  wishes 
standing  in  the  community  as  an  indivi- 
dual. He  wishes  an  opportunity  to  im- 
press himself  upon  the  affairs  of  his 
town  or  dty.  If  the  library  is  to  make 
as  strong  an  appeal  as  other  professions 
it  must  offer  him  equal  opportunity  in 
this  direction.  Judging  by  results,  his 
present  opinion  is  that  we  do*  not  offer 
him  equal  opportunity.  Just  why  he 
should  think  that  the  library  does  not 
offer  him  opportunity  for  leadership  is 
not  evident  unless  it  be  the  result  of  the 
rather  conservative  position  and  more 
limited  influence  of  the  library  of  the 
past.  To-day,  as  Mr  Dana  has  recently 
said,  the  librarian  "can  be  more  than  a 
librarian  to  the  community.  He  can  act 
as  a  leader  in  public  thought."  It  is  true 
that  in  controversial  matters  the  library 
may  only  hold  the  torch  that  lights  the 
way  to  the  just  solution  of  the  contro- 
versy; but  surely  even  this  service  is  of 
value.  Moreover  there  are  many  public 
movements  which  are  not  controversial 
and  in  which  the  library  can  and  ought 
to  be  cast  for  something  more  than  the 
role  of  torch  bearer. 

But  even  in  controversial  matter  in 
which  the  library  must  be  non-partisan, 
the  librarian  is  not  deprived  of  his  rights 
as  an  individual  citizen.  Surely  he  is 
not  doomed  to  be  a  spineless  individual 
without  opinion,  belief,  or  enthusiasm,  a 
nonentity  in  the  life  about  him.  Nor  is 
he  compelled  to  lock  tight  his  opinions 
in  his  own  mind  and  keep  his  beliefs  and 
enthusiasms  in  cold  storage.  He  must  be 
devoid  of  prejudices,  but  he  need  not 
be  a  man  without  a  country  and  without 
a  religion.  We  may  have  enthusiasm. 
We  are  permitted  to  advocate  a  cause. 
If  the  non-partisanship  of  the  library 
has  unconsciously  affected  our  attitude 
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as  individuals,  that  mistake  must  be  rec- 
tified. An  example  of  leadership  would 
do  much  to  attract  strong  men  and 
women  to  the  profession. 

The  man  who  thinks  library  work  is 
circumscribed,  that  it  is  slow,  that  it 
makes  no  draft  upon  originality  and  ini- 
tiative, that  it  offers  no  chance  to  "do 
things,"  is  far  from  the  truth.  The  only 
explanation  of  such  an  attitude  can  be 
ignorance  of  the  ideals  and  possibilities 
of  the  library  of  to-day.  The  only  jus- 
tification for  such  an  opinion  can  be  that 
we  ourselves  sometimes  have  taken  that 
same  narrow  circumscribed  view  of  our 
job.  We  need  vision — vision  to  see  the 
big  problems  of  the  library — the  prob- 
lem of  making  the  book  a  greater  in- 
spiration and  a  more  effective  servant  to 
the  people  of  the  community  and  of 
bringing  the  community  to  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation and  love  of  the  book.  Then 
we  need  resourcefulness  and  energy  and 
courage  to  make  that  vision  a  reality.  A 
great  vision  and  a  fighting  spirit  would 
bring  us  many  recruits. 

I  have  left  until  last  the  remedy  that 
probably  has  been  first  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  you — publicity.  I  have  not  left 
it  until  the  last  from  any  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  its  importance.  Indeed  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  appeal  of  librarian- 
ship  to  the  professionally  inclined  man 
and  woman  probably  fails  more  from 
lack  of  understanding  of  our  work  and 
its  possibilities  than  from  any  other 
cause.  Enlightenment  is  the  remedy. 
They  must  be  made  to  think  of  us.  I 
have  left  it  to  the  last,  however,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  nature  of  our 
appeal  must  first  be  determined  before  we 
attempt  to  voice  that  appeal.  Publicity 
for  mere  publicity's  sake  is  of  no  value. 
"The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness" would  not  have  come  ringing  thru 
the  centuries  had  it  not  borne  a  definite 
message.  To  bring  into  our  ranks  pro- 
fessionally inclined  men  and  women  we 
must  show  that  it  is  a  professional  job 


we  are  doing.  Emphasis  of  the  profes- 
sional character  of  our  work  by  example 
and  then  publicity  that  helps  to  msike 
known  that  professional  character  seems 
to  me  the  effective  program.  We  must 
'convince  them  of  the  bigness  of  our  work 
and  the  resulting  need  of  thoroly  edu- 
cated and  technically  trained  men  and 
women.  We  must  emphasize  an  oppor- 
tunity for  service  that  brings  contact  with 
the  live  forces  of  the  community.  We 
must  show  the  necessity  of  initiative, 
brains,  and  personality.  We  must  hold 
out  to  them  the  possibility  of  leadership. 
In  short,  we  must  show  them  that  ours 
is  a  job  that  offers  genuine  opportunity 
to  the  very  strongest  men  and  women. 
That  kind  of  publicity  will  do  much  to- 
ward bringing  us  not  reluctant  recruits 
but  enthusiastic  volunteers. 

Our  appeal  as  a  profession  is  of  vital 
importance  to  library  work.  You  re- 
member that  Bacon  once  said,  "I  hold 
every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profession." 
One  way  of  meeting  our  debt  to  our  pro- 
fession might  well  be  to  do  something 
to  bring  added  strength  to  our  profes- 
sional appeal.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
greatest  impetus  we  could  receive  toward 
the  full  possibilities  of  the  library  would 
come  from  the  entrance  into  our  ranks 
of  an  adequate  number  of  enthusiastic, 
live,  energetic,  liberally  educated  and 
thoroly  trained  librarians  of  the  strongest 
professional  type.  It  was  the  devotion 
and  vision  of  strong  and  able  men  and 
women  in  the  long  bleak  winter  of  early 
library  history  that  made  possible  the 
welcome  warmth  of  spring  we  are  now 
enjoying.  To  realize  the  possibilities  of 
the  greater  library  of  to-day  we  need 
the  strongest  and  ablest  of  the  present 
generation  of  college  graduates  for  serv- 
ice in  the  ranks  to-day  and  for  leadership 
to-morrow.  To  get  them  we  must  con- 
vince them  by  precept  and  by  example 
that  the  library  offers  them  opportunity 
for  professional  service  and  for  individ- 
ual leadership. 
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What  Is  the  EducatioDal  or  Moral  Value  for  Boys  and  Girls  in 
Reading  the  Books  About  the  American  Indian?"^ 
R.  Ray  Baker,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Publishers  of  adult  literature  strive 
to  ^ive  the  public  what  it  wants.  Their 
main  problem  is  to  keep  in  tune  with 
the  fickle  readers,  ascertaining  what 
is  craved  in  the  way  of  reading  materi- 
al, and  then  procuring  it  for  them. 

With  juvenile  literature  the  task  is 
more  difficult.  In  this  field  the  editors 
not  only  must  consider  what  the  read- 
ers desire,  but  what  is  good  for  them, 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  govern  their 
tastes  as  well. 

Working  on  this  basis,  publishers 
of  the  best  class  of  juvenile  reading 
practically  have  barred  crime  from  the 
pages  of  their  books  and  periodicals. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  maga- 
zines, for  acceptance  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription is  in  effect  a  guarantee  to  the 
parents  that  the  boy  or  girl's  morals 
will  receive  protection  insofar  as  the 
table  of  contents  is  concerned. 

As  a  result,  the  boys  of  America  are 
not  permitted  to  have  detectives  for 
heroes,  because  detective  stories  must 
of  necessity  involve  criminals,  and 
often  murder.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  girls  of  America  cannot  read  gush- 
ing romance  and  sentimental  love.  All 
of  which  restrictions  are  proper. 

So  the  taking  of  life  is  barred  from 
high-class  juvenile  publications,  except 
in  the  case  of  bear,  deer,  rabbits,  tigers, 
lions,  elephants,  etc.  Some,  however, 
go  a  step  further  and  permit  the  kill- 
ing of  Indians  by  white  men  and  of 
whites  by  Indians.  Few  indeed  are 
the  tales  of  redmen  that  do  not  have 
racial  enmity  as  the  theme;  the  two 
have,  in  fact,  been  so  persistently  as- 
sociated together  in  fiction  that  they 
are  almost  synonymous  in  the  minds 
of  the  average  boy  or  g^rl  reader. 

Now,  just  what  kind  of  moral  can  be 
taught  by  tales  of  Indian  fighting? 
There  may  be  a  variety,  but  the  lesson 


♦Read  at  Conference  on  children's  reading 
at  Grand  Rapids,  May,  1922. 


overshadowing  all  other  is  simply  this : 
It  is  wrong  to  be  red  and  right  to  be 
white. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  submit  a 
brief  for  the  aboriginee,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  he  has  not  been  given  a 
square  deal  by  the  writers  who  are 
helping  to  mould  the  minds  of  the 
young.  He  has  been  pictured  too  often 
as  wielding  a  tomahawk  and  too 
seldom  as  puffing  on  the  calumet. 
Usually  he  is  seen  at  his  worst,  when 
all  his  evil  passions  are  aflame,  and 
American  youth  is  more  than  half  con- 
vinced that,  as  has  been  observed  by 
some  wise  philosopher,  the  only  good 
Indian  is  a  dead  one,  forgetting  that 
a  native  chief  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  "there  probably  are  some  good 
white  men,  but  the  majority  must  be 
bad,  because  the  majority  rule." 

Different  natures  will,  of  course,  re- 
act differently  to  the  tale  of  frontier 
battles,  but  certainly  all  young  readers 
will  be  shocked  by  the  actrocities. 
These  arflrocities  invariably  are  com- 
mitted by  the  Indians,  according  to  the 
fiction  page,  altho  history  shows  that 
the  whites,  in  many  instances,  were 
equally  cruel  and  ruthless  in  hostili- 
ties with  the  reds.  Also  this  type  of 
literature  has  a  tendency,  it  would 
seem,  to  propagate  the  idea  of  racial 
hatred  in  an  age  when  efforts  are  being 
made  to  lift  the  curtain  on  the  dawn  of 
universal  peace. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  children 
never  should  read  of  strife,  but  it 
should  be  among  individuals  rather 
than  among  races,  if  an  uplifting  les- 
son is  to  be  driven  home.  No  boy  or 
g^rl  that  is  normal  cares  to  read  of 
mollycoddles ;  they  have  a  right  to  red- 
blooded  literature,  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  blood-curdling  litera- 
ature,  in  which  men  of  different  races 
are  ever  seeking  an  opportunity  to  leap  at 
one  another's  throats.  The  moral  taught 
by  that  kind  of  material  is  at  best  a  nega- 
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tive  one;  there  cannot  be  anything  in- 
spiring about  it. 

Now,  would  it  not  be  better  to  shelve 
the  fiction  in  which  the  Indian  is 
painted  as  a  demon,  and  leave  the  wars 
to  the  historian?  On  the  whole,  this 
class  of  writers  appears  to  have  made 
an  earnest  attempt  to  g^ve  the  Indian 
a  fair  show.  Nearly  all  of  these  books 
that  have  come  into  my  hand  are  the 
product  of  conscientious  investigators, 
who  deal  with  racial  strife,  as  it  needs 
must  be  in  such  volumes,  but  who  also 
analyze  causes  and  effects  and  permit 
the  reader  to  see  situations  thru  the 
eyes  of  both  the  white  and  red. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  generalities 
when  discussing  the  moral  and  educa- 
tional value  of  juvenile  literature  deal- 
ing with  the  Indian,  because  of  the 
wide  variety  of  themes  that  may  be 
presented.  As  I  have  observed,  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  little  of  either 
moral  or  educational  uplift  in  the 
stories  of  frontier  wars,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  other  Indian  topics  replete 
with  lessons  inspirational  to  the  minds 
of  the  young.  However,  on  the  whole 
I  can  see  little  in  even  the  most  desir- 
able type  of  the  literature  under  dis- 
cussion that  will  tend  to  broaden  chil- 
dren along  purely  educational  lines,  ex- 
cept insofar  as  it  gives  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Indian  character,  his  his- 
tory, his  home  life  and  his  philosophy. 

In  the  scientific  field,  of  course,  the 
Indian  was  a  child.  No  doubt  his 
superstitions  were  obstacles  there. 

In  the  way  of  success,  as  regarded 
from  a  pecuniary  standpoint  there  is 
no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  studying 
the  r^dman.  He  was  not  thrifty,  liv- 
ing largely  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
he  can  give  no  hints  on  the  making  of 
millionaires  or  governors. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  some  points 
to  be  brought  out: 

First,  a  study  of  the  Indian  character 
will  lead  to  the  conviction  that  human 
nature  primarily  loves  peace,  no  matter 
how  much  he  may  be  obliged  to  fight. 
The  Indians,  untouched  by  contem- 
porary conflicts  in  the  old  world,  were, 
it  is  true,  engaging  in  hostilities  among 


themselves,  but  there  are  many  inci- 
dents related  both  in  history  and  myth- 
ology to  show  that  they  constantly 
were  making  attempts  to  bring  about 
harmony  between  the  various  tribes, 
so  that  the  redman  might  dwell  in  do- 
mestic tranquility,  wrest  his  livelihood 
from  the  forest  and  stream,  and  wor- 
ship his  divinity  in  the  way  he  con- 
sidered proper.  In'^  "Thje  song  of  Hi- 
awatha," at  the  very  beginning  is  an 
account  of  an  attempt  to  abolish  war, 
and  history  tells  us  of  the  Iroquois 
league,  which  was  in  reality  a  league 
of  nations  whose  basis  was  a  desire  for 
universal  peace,  altho  war  was  used 
cs  the  instrument.  Then  there  is  the 
outstanding  incident  of  William  Penn 
and  the  wampum  belt,  which  is  an 
illuminating  example  of  the  redman's 
earnest  effort  to  keep  faith  and  peace 
with  the  white  man.  These  things  are 
valuable  educationally,  in  that  they 
show  humanity  as  a  whole  is  inherent- 
ly opposed  to  conflict. 

Then  there  is  the  Indian  religion. 
The  aboriginees,  in  their  primeval 
state,  were  considered  pagans,  and 
doubtless  many  of  them  were.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  tribes,  particularly 
those  in  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  held 
many  ideas  which,  tho  crude,  are  as- 
sociated primarily  with  Christian  be- 
lief. For  instance,  the  Iroquois  had 
one  god,  who  was  ominpotent,  benefi- 
cent and  permeated  the  universe  and 
most  of  the  tribes  of  North  America 
held  a  belief  in  immortality  and  a 
heaven 'which  they  designated  as  the 
"Happv  Hunting  Grounds."  Also  the 
mythology  of  various  tribes  contains 
legends  of  a  Messiah.  This  is  broaden- 
ing intellectually  to  the  child,  because 
it  will  cause  him  to  wonder  how  these 
savages,  as  we  call  them,  isolated  by 
far  stretches  of  water  from  the  Old 
World  countries,  where  Christianity 
itself  was  being  spread,  obtained  their 
ideas.  And  wonder  is  the  greatest 
stimulant  to  broadening  of  intellect. 

The  Indians  had,  of  course,  their 
agriculture  to  a  limited  degree,  and 
their  arts,  including  music,  dancing 
and   story   telling,  and   in  the   Pueblo 
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and  Aztec  regions  had  attained  a  high 
state  of  progress  in  architecture;  but 
study  of  these  by  the  child  have  value 
principally  in  giving  knowledge  of  the 
Indians  themselves,  altho  they  do  af- 
ford some  educational  benefits,  in  the 
larger  interpretation  of  the  term,  by 
showing  the  influence  that  environ- 
ment and  climate  have  had  on  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race.  It  also  is  en- 
lightening to  learn  of  the  Indian's  sys- 
tems of  jurisprudence,  which  reveal 
that  human  nature  strives  primarily  to 
be  just ;  and  to  boys  and  girls  who  will 
some  time  become  voters  in  a  republic, 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  account  of  the 
efforts  toward  democratic  rule  put 
forth  by  many  of  the  tribes  whose 
members  were  the  original  Americans. 

There  is  no  type  of  story  that  can 
have  more  beneficial  moral  effects  than 
that  concerning  the  Indian,  provided 
it  is  sincerely  and  accurately  done. 

I  have  iii  mind  two  pieces  of  litera- 
ture which  I  hold  to  be  ideal  in  this 
regard.  One  is  Longfellow's  epic  with 
which  everybody  is  acquainted,  and 
the  other  is  a  little  story  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  in  December,  1900.  The 
title  of  the  latter  is  Waukewa's  Eagle, 
and  the  author  is  James  Buckham.  It 
teaches  a  moral  of  the  most  elevating 
kind — that  it  pays  to  treat  wild  creat- 
ures with  kindness,  and  it  depicts  the 
merciful  side  of  the  Indian  nature. 
There  should  be  more  of  this  type  of 
story. 

Instead  of  tryin|^  to  analyze  the 
moral  value  of  Indian  literature  as  a 
whole,  let  us  take  up  the  lessons  that 
can  be  and  ought  to  be  taught  in 
truthfully  portraying  the  redman. 

First,  there  is  the  spirit  of  fair  play, 
which  is  in  reality  the  fundamental 
basis  of  all  good  character.  The  Indian 
had  this  spirit  and  every  American  boy 
and  girl  should  possess  it. 

Another  admirable  trait  of  the  Indian 
was  his  deliberation.  He  usually 
thought  well  on  a  subject  before  he 
acted. 

Stories  about  the  Indian  can  teach 
much  of  friendship,  for  he  would  die 
for  the  sake  of  a  friend  and  would  de- 


fend him  against  physical  and  verbal 
enemies. 

Unselfishness  is  another  characteris- 
tic of  the  redman  which  can  do-  much, 
if  stressed  in  stories,  to  mould  the 
character  of  white  young  people  as  we 
would  have  it  moulded.  Coupled  with 
this  admirable  quality  was  the  spirit 
of  hospitality.  A  guest  was  welcome 
to  all  that  his  host  had. 

The  Indian  would  perish  rather  than 
betray  a  trust,  he  had  respect  for  his 
elders,  and  he  was  brave. 

It  is  not  my  argument  that  the 
Indian  should  be  pictured  as  a  paragon 
of  virtue,  any  more  than  that  authors 
should  make  him  a  fiend  incarnate. 
He  had  his  faults,  and  they  were  many, 
but  these  too,  can  be  used  by  writers 
whose  works  help  in  the  formation  of 
children's  character. 

There  is  no  denying  that  he  had  a 
cruel  side  to  his  nature  with  a  pro- 
nounced passion  for  revenge,  and  that 
he  was  an  artist  at  devising  tortures. 
These  bad  qualities,  however,  did  not 
become  predominant  except  when  he 
felt  himself  to  be  suffering  from  some 
grievous  wrong.  They  came  to  the 
surface  principally  during  warfare 
when  he  was  defending  his  lands 
against  the  white  invaders,  but  every 
nation  and  race  is  at  its  worst  during 
war,  which  is  cruel  at  best. 

Also  he  was  a  boaster,  and  with  him 
lying  became  an  art ;  but  this  boasting 
or  falsifying  simply  was  an  outlet  for 
his  vivid  imagination;  and  seldom  did 
his  auditors  place  much  credence  in 
the  tales  of  daring  and  bravery  that 
were  related  about  the  campfire.  As 
a  rule,  he  scorned  to  lie  when  the  lie 
would  injure  another,  even  tho  it  be 
an  enemy. 

The  Indian  was  fond  of  firewater, 
and  was  not  responsible  for  conduct 
while  under  its  influence;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  white  man 
made  him  acquainted  with  it.  He  was 
a  gambler  and  sometimes  a  petty  thief, 
when  gauged  by  our  standaras;  but 
he  lived  by  a  different  code,  and  if  he 
took  his  neighbor's  food  it  was  because 
he    was    hungry    and    considered    the 
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means  of  sustenance  as  common  prop- 
erty. It  was  beyond  him  to  understand 
how  it  was  wrong  for  a  redman  when 
he  needed  it,  to  take  a  sack  of  flour 
from  a  white  man,  and  right  for  the 
white  man,  when  he  needed  it,  to  help 
himself  to  the  redman's  land  by  the 
hundreds  of  acres. 

I  believe  that,  to  deal  fairly  both 
with  the  Indian  and  the  reader,  the 
writer,  in  delineating  the  faults  of  the 
former,  should  also  explain  their  ex- 
istence, where  there  is  a  justifiable  ex- 
planation, by  revealing  the  Indian's 
viewpoint. 

My  idea  would  be  to  take  the  middle 
path  in  handling  the  redman  in  juve- 
nile literature.  He  should  not  be  de- 
picted as  perfect,  but  neither  should 
he  be  forever  daubed  with  war  paint, 
gripping  a  tomahawk  in  a  hand  shak- 
ing with  eagerness  to  remove  a  coveted 
scalp. 

Abandonment  of  warfare  as  the 
theme  for  Indian  stories  would  not  de- 
prive the  American  boy  of  his  right  to 


virile  reading  matter.  Many  writers 
are  constantly  on  guard  lest  their  work 
for  boys  become  vitiated  with  femin- 
ism, and  as  a  consequence  their  Indians 
must  shed  blood.  It  could  hardly  be 
charged  against  Longfellow,  however, 
that  his  heroes  had  squaw  hearts;  and 
yet  there  is  no  mention  of  a  racial  war 
in  the  pages  of  that  masterpiece. 

By  making  American  boys  and  girls 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  when  he  is 
at  his  worst,  we  cannot  benefit  them, 
we  cannot  uplift  them  morally  or  edu- 
cationally. Therefore,  let  us  select  for 
their  perusal  the  work  that  shows  the 
redman  smoking  the  Calumet  with  his 
brethren,  frolicking  with  his  children 
by  the  campfire,  partaking  in  athletic 
games,  painting  his  crude  messages 
on  skins  and  stones,  cruising  in  his 
birch  canoe  down  some  great  river  for 
a  voyage  across  an  unknown  sea,  or 
standing  on  the  shore  of  a  placid  lake, 
a  child  of  the  wilderness,  watching  the 
spread  of  the  gorgeous  sunset  stream- 
ers and  wondering  whether  the  Great 
Spirit  is  smiling  again. 


In  the  Letter  Box 


Standard   Catalog 

A  note  from  Mr  H.  W.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  dis- 
claims any  intention  that  the  new  Stand- 
ard Catalog  Bimonthly  is  to  be  competi- 
tive with  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Wilson  pub- 
lication will  record  about  300  books  a 
year,  whereas  the  Booklist  covers  about 
2000. 

Mr  Wilson  states: 

In  our  Standard  Catalog  Series  we  are 
trying  to  serve  the  small  library  and  the 
really  small  library  has,  it  seems  to  me, 
been  quite  overlooked  in  recent  years.  The 
small  library,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  that 
docs  not  purchase  more  than  50  to  200 
titles  a  year.  Such  a  library  usually  has  an 
untrained  librarian  who  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  selecting  so  small  a  number  of 
books  from  a  list  so  large  as  that  repre- 
sented by  either  the  Booklist  or  the  Book 
Review  Digest. 


Exposed  Books 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

I  have  noted  the  communication  in 
May  Public  Libraries  with  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  books  exposed  to 
contagious  diseases. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that, 
while  I  was  librarian  of  the  Public  li- 
brary at  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  a  very 
careful  and  exhaustive  investigation  of 
this  subject  was  made — probably  the 
first  of  its  kind — and  the  results  were 
reported  to  the  National  medical 
association  and  later  printed  in  one 
of  their  yearbooks.  The  report  was 
also  published  separately,  and  no  doubt 
copies  of  same  are  still  on  file  at  the 
Valparaiso  public  library. 

Bertha  Joel. 
The  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
New  York  City. 
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Ready  to  Help 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  libra- 
rians and  investigators  to  a  union  list 
on  cards  of  Scandinavian  periodicals 
now  accessible  in  American  libraries. 

This  list  is  due  to  the  labors  of  Miss 
Anna  Monrad,  in  charge  of  cataloging 
at  the  Yale  University  library,  and 
thanks  to  her  courtesy  it  has  now  been 
turned  over  to  me  to  form  a  part  of 
a  union  list  of  wider  scope  being 
formed  for  the  American  Scandinavian 
Foundation. 

Miss  Monrad's  list  notes  periodicals 
no  longer  being  issued,  as  well  as  those 
still  in  course  of  publication,  and  her 
cards  generally  record  the  extent  of  the 
sets.  In  one  section  investigated,  ref- 
erences were  found  to  some  twenty  li- 
braries; this  shows  that  the  sources 
from  which  Miss  Monrad  has  drawn 
are  numerous  and  well  distributed 
over  the  country. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
in  regard  to  the  whereabouts  of  Scan- 
dinavian periodicals  whenever  such 
questions  can  be  answered  from  Miss 
Monrad's  list  or  from  the  additional 
material  which  is  being  incorporated 
into  it. 

T.  Franklin  Currier, 
Harvard  University  library, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  Display  Case 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

The  Free  public  library,  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  has  recently  put  into  operation  a 
combined  bulletin  board,  book  shelf, 
and  book  ends  forming  a  display  case 
which  may  have  sufficient  novelty  to 
interest  other  librarians. 

The  total  height  of  the  case  is 
thirty-five  inches  and  the  length  forty 
inches,  the  portion  of  the  bulletin 
board  above  the  row  of  books  serving 
for  a  display  of  posters,  pictures,  or 
legends  made  in  our  case  with  Wilson 
letters  either  in  black  or  white.  We 
have  found  this  a  convenient  size  for 
the  display  of  material  relating  to 
special  observances  and  especially  for 


a  weekly  display  at  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Forum  meetings.  Some 
of  the  subjects  so  far  covered  in  the 
latter  case  and  designed  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  business  men  to  the 
library  are  the  following,  all  selected 
for  their  relation  to  the  topic  of  the 
speaker  in  each  case: 

Evolution  of  the  pen,  Vacations,  Fish  and 
game,  The  spirit  of  service,  Clean  journal- 
ism. Personal  efficiency  and  employment 
management.  Biographies  of  business  men, 
Books  by  George  Wharton  James,  the 
speaker  of  the  day,  Foreign  relations  of 
China,   South   American   trade. 


One   Can't  Always  Tell 
Editor  of  Public  Libraries  : 

The  inclosed  letter  which  we  had 
from  an  unknown  source,  but  which 
was  mailed  in'  Chicago,  is  of  interest. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  was  evidently 
a  transient  in  Davenport.  We  ask  such 
to  deposit  one  dollar  which  we  return 
when  the  book  we  lend  them  is  returned. 
The  writer  evidently  could  not  comply 
with  this  rule  and  hence  the  sequel.  The 
book  returned  was  something  on  phil- 
osophy. I  have  forgotten  the  exact 
title. 

Be  so  kind  and  forgive  me  for  borrowing 
this  book  without  your  knowledge  But  I 
had  so  often  want  to  read  it  and  my  eyes 
hungried  for  the  contents  I  intent  to^  stay 
in  City  but  I  left  and  so  I  am  returning 
your  book,  and  hope  that  you  haven't 
missed  it  yet 

I  thank  you  Sincerity  But  I  am  embarsed 
fincially. 

Many  thanks  Many. 

Anyway,  it  renews  our  faith  in  the 
honesty  of  humanity,  and  I  presume 
many  librarians  could  testify  as  we  do, 
that  there  has  been  an  unusual  number 
of  books  missing  this  year. 

Grace  Shellenberger, 
Public  library,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Individual   Mention 

Editor  Public  Libraries  : 

Since  in  the  May  issue  of  Public 
Libraries,  you  have  broken  the  re- 
servation which  seemed  to  have  been 
set,  wisely — that  of  taking  our  A.  L. 
A.  work  during  the  war  as  a  whole  and 
not    as    individuals — I    cannot   refrain 
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from  mentioning  the  work  of  two  other 
women,  which  always  comes  to  mind 
when  I  think  of  the  war  work. 

After  hard  exacting  work  in  camp 
libraries  here,  both  went  overseas  when 
the  submarines  were  active — on«  about 
April,  1918,  and  the  other  later  in  the 
Fall — both  went  for  the  sum  fixed  for 
their  expenses. 

The  first  one  knew  what  it  was  in 
Paris  to  hear  the  siren  on  the  top  of 
Tour  de  Jacqueo  call  for  a  retreat 
to  the  nether  regions;  knew  what 
it  was  to  dodge  the  missiles  sent  by  the 
Big  Bertha ;  knew  well  all  the  discom- 
forts of  Paris  during  the  fighting,  such 
as  scarcity  of  essential  foods,  of  fuel, 
of  transportation,  of  labor.  She  knew 
how  to  go  without  sugar  and  often 
without  the  coffee  also,  of  how  to  keep 
warm  without  fire,  of  how  to  handle 
the  boxes  of  books  herself,  to  open 
them,  unpack,  carry,  arrange,  select  a 
collection,  pack  them  up,  nail  up  the 
boxes  and  get  them  up  for  the  precious 
cameon  when  it  chanced  to  come.  Also 
to  take  in  a  refugee  boy,  to  clothe  him 
and  fill  his  heart  with  joy  by  putting 
an  A.  L.  A.  insignia  on  his  arm  and 
making  him  an  office  boy  at  head- 
quarters ;  to  handle  a  bunch  of  chatter- 
ing French  stenographers  and  get 
something  accomplished;  to  fill  thous- 
ands of  mail  requests  for  books  and  to 
keep  at  all  of  it  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half.  All  of  us  who  were  in- 
terested in  getting  books  to  "our  boys" 
when  they  needed  them  most  and  un- 
der most  difficult  conditions,  must  rec- 
ognize, gratefully,  the  unselfish,  will- 
ing, faithful  work  of  Mrs  Burton  E. 
Stevenson. 

And  the  second  great-hearted  wo- 
man who  finally  gave  her  life  as 
the  price  she  paid  for  her  eflFort 
to  reach  the  men  in  the  hospitals  in 
France.  For  many  weary  months  she 
went  up  and  down  to  those  barracks 
and  tents  of  misery,  arranging  often 
with  unwilling  medical  officers  or  at- 
tendants for  book  service,  breaking  in 
those  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  lit- 
tle hospital  libraries.  And  always  with 
time  to  give  something  to  the  men,  as 


when  at  his  request  she  held  tight  the 
hand  of  a  dying  boy,  while  he  went 
thru  the  agony  of  having  his  wound 
dressed  and  talked  to  him  of  "God's 
country"  and  home  to  help  him  forget, 
all  the  while  she  knew  that  he  would 
never  see  them  again. 

She  also  knew  the  deprivations  felt 
in  France  at  that  time,  the  discomforts 
of  that  winter  of  1918-19,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  journeying  here  and  there.  But 
no  one  else  ever  knew  of  her  own  suf- 
fering and  anxiety.  Nor  her  refusal  to 
take  time  for  care  for  her  own  ailment 
while  the  great  task  of  organizing  the 
hospital  libraries  in  France  was  incom- 
plete— until  it  was  too  late.  She  was  as 
brave,  aS  interested  in  each  camp  li- 
brary when  she  had  a  chance  to  visit 
some  of  the  work  going  on,  other  than 
her  own;  as  eager  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  France 
of  the  late  spring ;  and  thru  it  all  never 
forgetting  to  do  her  boys  in  the  hos- 
pitals, a  good  turn  when  she  could.  And 
she  cheered  one  hard-pressed  camp  li- 
brary worker  with  a  gift  of  money  for 
the  purchase  of  flowers  with  pitchers  and 
jars  to  hold  them — the  only  "homey"  dec- 
oration that  special  library  could  have. 

Surely,  if  one  recognizes  the  work  of 
individuals  in  the  A.  L.  A.,  one  of  the 
first  mentioned  should  be  Mary 
Frances  Isom. 

These  two  I  saw  at  work  and  tho  late 
perhaps  in  speaking,  if  we  are  to  in- 
dividualize by  praise,  I  must  testify  to 
their  due. 

Anna  A.  MacDonald. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  8,  1922. 


The  Bookbinding  Exhibits 

After  the  usually  full  itinerary  for 
the  fall  and  winter  seasons,  the  two  A. 
L.  A.  Bookbinding  exhibits  are  avail- 
able for  the  summer  schools  and  library 
institutes.  Reservations  may  be  made 
also  for  the  state  meetings  m  the  fall. 
Applications  should  be  addressed  to 
Mary  E.  Wheelock,  Public  library, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  giving  dates  or  ap- 
proximate dates  preferred. 
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Unifonn  Telephone  Number  for 
Libraries 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

Anyone  who  has  attempted  to  find 
the  library  number  in  a  telephone 
directory  in  a  strange  city  will  join 
me,  I  am  sure,  in  the  wish  for  some 
plan  by  which  this  information  can  be 
secured  with  less  expenditure  of  time 
and  patience.  After  looking  under 
"Library,"  "City  Library,"  "Carnegie 
Library"  (a  misnomer),  "Public  Li- 
brary," or  "Free  Public  Library," 
"(name  of  city)  Library"  without  re- 
sult, a  final  recourse  is  generally  taken 
to  "Information"  before  communica- 
tion can  be  established  with  the  insti- 
tution in  question. 

If  a  uniform  number,  to  be  used 
everywhere,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
the  country  over,  could  be  agreed  upon 
by  libraries  and  a^ed  for  locally  by 
them,  it  would  not  only  obviate  the 
annoyance  suggested  above,  but  be  a 
gain  in  publicity  as  well. 

Inasmuch  as  public  libraries  under 
the  Dewey  decimal  classification  are 
classed  as  027  that  number  would 
hardly  be  desirable.  As  a  part  of  the 
city  government,  the  number  351,852 
would  be  too  long.  Twenty-seven 
(27)  might  be  used  or  654,  the  number 
for  telegraph  or  telephone  communi- 
cations. Possibly  someone  else  will 
have  a  better  suggestion. 

In  large  cities,  the  exchange  number 
could  be  prefixed  and  branches  g^ven 
the  same  number  when  on  different  ex- 
changes. 

No  official  action  need  be  taken  but 
if  a  number  can  be  agreed  upon  each 
librarian  may  make  the  request  of  her 
local  telephone  company  for  its  use 
for  her  own  library.  Will  librarians 
having  other  suggestions  please  send 
them  to  Public  Libraries? 

If  a  uniform  entry  could  also  be 
agreed  upon,  it  would  tend  to  help  the 
general  public  until  they  discover  the 
fact  that  the  libraries  have  a  number 
all  their  own.  "Library"  is  too  in- 
definite and  there  may  be  more  than 


one  in  a  place.    " public  library" 

is  more  distinctive  but  lacks  uniform- 
ity and  telephone  companies  like  as 
few  words  as  possible,  which  might  be 
an  objection  to  "Free  public  library." 
"City  library"  or  "Public  library" 
would  seem  equally  as  desirable.  Let 
us  have  a  vote  on  this.  Why  not  in- 
clude the  telephone  number  on  library 
cards  displayed  in  stations,  hotels  and 
other  public   places,   thus   "Telephone 

(Standard  No.)  ?" 

Julia  A.  Robinson. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Exchange  of  Ideas 

Editor  of  Public  Libraries: 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  many 
appeals  for  international  good  feeling 
between  librarians.  I  have  been  read- 
ing lately  that  American  librarians 
seeking  positions  in  England  have 
found  them.  I  think  if  we  exchange 
workers  for  a  time  at  least,  it  will  be 
for  the  betterment  of  all  concerned. 
I  want  to  offer  the  following: 
A  note  from  a  librarian  of  good 
standing  and  much  experience  in  Eng- 
land, expresses  the  wish  to  join  the 
library  craft  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  in  a  position  that  would  pro- 
vide sufficient  emolument  for  the  sup- 
port of  himself  and  a  small  family. 
Information  in  detail  will  be  furnished 
to  any  institution  interested.  Address 
E.  L.  M.,  4756  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


One  of  the  Joys  of  the  Day's  Work 

In  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr  W. 
E.  Henry,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Washington  and  director  of  the  Library 
school  of  that  university,  the  following 
bit  of  appraisal  is  given : 

My  students  have  just  been  reading  as 
a  part  of  their  class  work  the  article  by 
Miss  Sawyer  in  Public  Libraries  for  May. 
It  is  so  well  worth  while  and  so  admirably 
written,  and  so  fundamental  in  its  concep- 
tion of  library  work,  that  they  are  anxious 
to  have  additional  copies  to  those  we  al- 
ready have. 
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It  Pays 


A  COMMUNICATION  from  Eliz- 
abeth H.  Harris,  on  another 
page,  seems  to  definitely  answer, 
in  the  affirmative,  the  question,  "Does 
a  reading  hour  pay?"  used  as  the  title. 
The  idea  and  its  results,  as  set  out  by 
Miss  Harris,  are  so  good,  so  desirable 
as  well  as  so  possible  in  any  library, 
that  one  feels  a  strong  impulse  to  urge 
its  adoption  in  every  library.  Of 
course,  the  idea  is  not  entirely  new 
but  its  value  in  all  its  relations  has 
probably  not  occurred  to  many  recent- 
ly and  so  a  renewal  of  its  claim  may 
be  presented  with  perfect  propriety  to 
all  libraries. 

In  a  series  of  recent  library  visits, 
one  had  opportunity  to  observe  with 


regret  the  effect  on  the  several  li- 
brary staffs,  of  the  absence  of  a  keen 
interest  in  the  contents  of  the  library 
in  relation  to  themselves.  One  saw,  al- 
so, with  great  pleasure,  the  keen,  alert 
mindfulness  of  life,  in  all  its  ramifica- 
tions, on  the  part  of  those  who  dipped 
their  cups  into  the  well-springs 
around  them  and  for  their  own  refresh- 
ment and  possible  needs. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  live 
intellectually,  professionally,  or  even 
intelligently,  without  taking  in  con- 
stantly fresh  sustenance  from  the  sev- 
eral sources  that  furnish  one  joy  in  his 
labor. 

Thoughts  shut  up  want  air 

And  spoil  like  bales  unopened  to  the  sun. 


A  New  Librarian  at  Peoria,  El. 


In  the  appointment  of  Dr  Edwin  Wiley 
as  librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Pe- 
oria, libraries  circles  of  Illinois  have 
reason  for  congratulation  from  the  pros- 
pect of  having  a  cultured,  educated  and 
active  new  member.  Dr  Wiley  is  a 
Southern  man  by  birth  and  upbringing, 
but  has  spent  a  good  many  years  in  edu- 
cational circles  of  the  East. 


He  will  find  the  librarians  of  Illinois 
ready  to  welcome  him  as  librarian  of  the 
second  city  in  the  state  and  to  contrib- 
ute in  every  way  to  the  solution  of  the 
problems  he  may  find  in  his  new  field,  and 
also,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  new  ideas,  wide  experience  and 
professional  spirit  which  his  coming  will 
undoubtedly  bring. 
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Soldiers  and  Library  Service 

N  account  is   given   on   another      an   opportunity  for   an  enlarged   pro- 


M\  page  of  the  interest  of  Paris 
^  ^  Post,  No.  1,  American  Legion, 
in  the  American  library  in  Paris;  also 
of  the  appeal  of  the  post  for  contribu- 
tions of  books  and  material  for  the 
American  library  in  Paris. 

This  evidence  of  interest  in  the  Paris 
library  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Legion  is  to  be  commended  and  the 
hope  emphasized  that  the  request 
which  the  Paris  post  has  sent  out  to 
each  of  its  700  members  in  Paris  for 


gram  of  work  which  they  felt  they 
could  not  afford  to  pass  by,  distracted 
attention  in  local  circles  thruout  the 
country,  and  only  in  comparatively 
few  instances  has  the  ex-soldier  re- 
turned to  the  library  of  the  several 
communities,  anything  like  the  inter- 
est and  service  which  he  owes  to  it  for 
the  contribution  of  the  libraries  of  the 
country,  to  the  general  cause  of  the 
service  of  books  which  they  as  citizens, 
taking  up  again   their  duties  and  re- 


books  for   the   American   library  will     sponsibilities  in  the  community,  ought 
bring  to  the  latter  an  abundant  supply       ^  S^ve. 


of  the  much  needed  material.  Like- 
wise, the  appeal  of  Dr  Johnston,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Alan  Seegar 
fund,  the  first  contribution  made  toward 
the  endowment  of  the  library,  and  given 
by  the  father  of  Alan  Seegar  as  a  me- 
morial to  his  gallant  soldier  son,  should 
provide  other  memorial  funds  of  like 
character. 

After  the  closing  out  of  the  Overseas 
library  service  on  a  large  scale,  Pub- 
lic Libraries  urged,  very  strongly,  that 
concentrated  attention  be  given  in 
local  library  circles,  toward  securing 
the  permanent  interest  and  support  of 
returned  soldiers  as  they  formed  them- 
selves into  American  Legion  posts 
thruout  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
continuing  their  interest  and  belief  in 
the  power  of  the  public  library  to  help 
them,  believing  that  libraries  would 
find  the  strongest  civic  and  political 
support  in  the  returned  soldiers  that 
the  various  communities  could  afford. 

The  attempt  to  divert  and  extend 
this  interest  to  plans  and  purposes  de- 
vised by  those  who  saw  in  the  situation 


This  situation  is  most  regrettable,  but 
altho  the  first  fervor  of  the  "return 
home"  feeling  may  have  passed,  it  is 
not  too  late  yet,  particularly  in  com- 
munities where  directors  and  trustees 
are  to  be  appointed,  for  librarians 
themselves,  if  no  one  else  takes  it  up, 
to  secure  for  the  libraries,  efficient  ad- 
ministrative qualities  and  appreciation 
of  book  service  and  the  value  of  the 
active  public  library,  which  in  thous- 
ands^ and  thousands  of  men  who  served 
in  the  army,  were  developed  by  their 
army  experience. 

By  all  means,  let  the  American  li- 
brary in  Paris  express  thru  the  gifts 
of  those  who  can  give,  a  full  and  even 
magnificent  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
fair  young  lives  that  were  laid  down 
in  France,  but  let  the  libraries  at  home, 
which  are  educational  institutions  in 
the  broadest  definition  of  the  word, 
education,  secure,  as  early  as  possible, 
the  personal,  friendly  and  effective  in- 
terest and  support  of  the  returned 
soldier  as  he  is  found  thruout  the  whole 
country. 
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Retrenchment  or  EEtravagance? 


UNDER  the  title,  Office  improve- 
ment work  as  promoted  by  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  in 
Proceedings,  of  the  National  Association 
of  Office  Managers  (1921  conference, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  p.  37-8),  Frank  P. 
Hamon  states : 

"Combined  library  and  filing:  Our 
library,  with  about  2600  volumes  and 
a  circulating  list  of  507  magazines,  we 
have  combined  with  our  general  filing 
department  which  is  now  taking  care 
of  all  library  work  and  handling  75,- 
000  pieces  of  mail  matter  per  month 
with  a  force  of  eight  people. 

Economies  were  also  effected  by 
eliminating  useless  circulation  of  some 
magazines  and  a  straight  reduction  of 
$360  per  month  in  library  expense  was 
made." 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  library 
has  been  cited  many  times  as  a  leader 
and  yet  its  manager  goes  into  print  as 
above. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
library  idea  is  not  much  more  firmly 
established  in  business  circles  than  out- 
side them,  tho  one  would  hardly  think 
so  on  reading  the  forward-looking  ad- 
dresses of  the  members  of  the  S.  L.  A. 

But  what  is  true  in  this  instance  is 
true  also  beyond  question  in  library 
service  anywhere.  The  utterances  of 
university  professors,  academic  leaders, 
high  school  principals,  as  one  class,  and 
utter  lack  of  opinion  concerning  the 
place  of  a  library  in  a  community  by 
the  majority  of  "just  people,'*  would 
indicate  the  truth  of  Mr  Dana's  oft  re- 
peated assertion  that  library  service 
has  not  yet  made  its  way  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  as  a. necessary  part  of  the 
equipment    of   any    community. 


But  when  one  listens  to  the  ideals, 
the  plans  and  purposes ;  when  one  sees 
the  courage,  the  persistence,  the  faith- 
fulness and  effectiveness  of  those  en- 
gaged in  library  work,  one  feels  that 
the  cause  is  not  hopeless.  Recalling 
the  words  of  Dr.  Primrose,  "there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  precious  as 
honest,  spiritual  human  endeavor,"  one 
still  believes  in  the  wisdom  and  value 
of  all  effort  to  bring  the  accumulated 
wisdom  and  experience  of  yesterday 
into  the  lives  of  those  who  are  work- 
ing today  for  the  larger  development 
of  the  world  tomorrow. 

In  the  May  number  of  The  Journal 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  given  an  editorial 
from  The  Times-Republican  of  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa,  which  while  it  refers 
to  public  school  teachers  is  just  as  ap- 
plicable in  any  educational  effort, 
whether  carried  on  by  a  private  con- 
cern or  a  public  institution.  Con- 
densed the  editorial  referred  to  states: 

STORM   lake's  retrenchment 

Storm  Lake  is  retrenching.  It  has  cut 
the  wages  of  its  teachers  and  discontinued 
the  kindergarten.  It  is  a  poor  system  of 
retrenchment.  Somewhat  like  refusing  to 
paint  the  barn  or  keep  a  shed  for  the  machin- 
ery or  pay  a  lawyer  to  draw  a  will  or  an 
extra  price  for  tested  seed  corn.  Cutting 
down  teachers'  wages  and  abolishing  kin- 
dergartens is  not  retrenchment.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  extravagance.    .    .    . 

Good  teachers  jgravitate  toward  good  pay. 
Cheap  communities  must  take  cheap  teach- 
ers. That  is  not  economy  or  retrenchment. 
It  is  simply  a  foolish  extravagance.    .    .    . 

The  average  man's  school  tax  is  less  than 
his  cigar  bill.  The  average  man's  school  , 
tax  is  less  than  his  dues  at  the  country  club. 
It  costs  him — this  average  man — more  to  be- 
long to  the  Rotary  club  than  his  taxes 
amount  to.  Storm  Lake  is  not  retrenching. 
Storm  Lake  is  wasting  an  opportunity. 
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Nominations  for  A.  L.  A.  Offices 


THE  general  experience  of  most 
organizations  goes  to  prove  that 
a  cause  of  disquietude  is  found 
invariably  in  the  necessity  which  seems 
to  urge,  at  different  times,  revision  of 
the  constitution.  No  one  is  ever  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  a  revision.  No 
revision  ever  works  without  being 
again  revised,  and  altogether,  one 
might  be  justified  in  saying  that  times 
of  revising  the  constitution  of  an  or- 
ganization form  unsettled  periods. 

Some  little  time  ago,  for  what 
seemed  very  good  and  sufficient  rea- 
son for  those  who  proposed  it,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  A.  L.  A.  underwent 
what  started  out  to  be,  at  first,  a  very 
complete  revision.  Inasmuch  as  an 
immediate  revision  of  the  constitution 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  is  prohibited,  a  revision 
must  cover  a  two  year  period  (and 
much  can  happen  in  two  years),  inter- 
est in  the  last  attempted  revision 
lagged  before  the  task  was  entirely 
completed,  as  was  apparent  at  the 
Swampscott  meeting. 

One  of  the  first  inconveniences,  if 
not  delinquencies,  in  the  recent  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  comes  up  in 
the  matter  of  nominations  and  elec- 
tions for  office.  The  revised  constitu- 
tion provides  that  the  Nominating 
committee  name  three  candidates  for 
each  office  to  be  voted  on  by  the  elec- 
torate. This  plan  is  open  to  criticism. 
It  has  been  tried  before  in  the  associa- 
tion and  many  of  the  older  members 
may  recall  the  disinclination  of  most 
persons  to  enter  into  a  contest  for  of- 
fice under  any  circumstances,  but  par- 
ticularly after  having  failed  once  of  an 
election.  There  is  always  a  feeling  too, 
perfectly  proper,  that  one  does  not 
wish  to  "run"  for  office.    This  feeling 


has  caused  a  number  who  were  nom- 
inated this  year,  to  withdraw  their 
name,  the  use  of  which  had  not  been 
authorized,  the  Nominating  committee 
choosing  in  their  wisdom  to  propose 
the  same  for  election.  Several  of  the 
offices,  therefore,  that  are  to  be  voted 
on  at  the  Detroit  meeting  do  not  have 
the  specified  quota  of  three  candidates 
as  called  for  in  the  constitution. 

The  theory  of  the  geographical  loca- 
tion of  those  called  on  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  A.  L.  A.  is  good  but  in 
practice  it  sometimes  makes  the  result 
so  far  as  a  working  team  is  concerned 
a  little  faulty  from  the  very  fact  of 
geographical  separation. 

A  rather  unusual  practice  which  pre- 
vails, also,  is  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion to  positions  in  A.  L.  A.  service  of 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 
association  and  do  not  attend  its  meet- 
ings. In  view  of  the  membership  ma- 
terial available  for  service,  this  practice 
is  open  to  question  also. 

A  good  suggestion  is  found  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  statement  by 
Committee  on  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws in  the  Bulletin  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for 
May,  1922,  page  66: 

All  chairmen  of  standing  committees  of 
the  Association  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Council,  on  the  ground  that  since  the 
Council  is  the  policy-making  body  of  the 
Association,  committee  chairmen  should 
have  the  benefit  of  close  association  with 
the  Council  and  a  voice  in  its  executive 
sessions. 

Since  the  theory  of  the  revisors  of 
the  constitution  does  not  work  in  prac- 
tice, it  would  be  well  for  the  "condi- 
tion that  confronts  us"  to  be  seriously 
considered  by  the  association  and  an- 
other revision  in  relation  to  the  needs 
of  the  situation  undertaken  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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A  Recess  in  Giving 


THERE  has  been  considerable  con- 
jecture in  the  minds  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  benefactions  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  present  administrator  of  that 
fund  toward  requests  for  contributions 
for  library  buildings.  A  correspondent 
sends  word  of  definite  information  re- 
ceived in  a  letter  from  Mr  James  Ber- 
tram, secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Fovmda- 
tion,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
the  community  might  expect  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  a  library  build- 
ing.   Mr  Bertram's  reply  stated: 

This  corporation  has  not  for  some  time 
and  is  not  now  making  appropriations  for 
the  erection  of  library  buildings  and  I  am 
quite  unable  to  foretell  any  date  for  the  re- 
sumption of  such  activities. 

This  seems  definite  enough  and  should 
not  be  misunderstood  by  any  one.  While 
it  may  cause  disappointment  in  some 
localities,  it  ought  not  to  prove  a  disaster 
anywhere. 

Where  a  community  furnishes  funds 
for  a  library  building,  whether  thru  the 
expression  of  its  effective  belief  in  such 
thru  its  constituted  municipal  author- 
ities, or  whether  the  community  itself, 
thru  voluntary  contribution,  provides  a 
home  for  carrying  on  library  service, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  greater  interest 


in  the  institution  and  consequently 
greater  use,  thus  producing  more  in- 
telligence in  the  community  than  where 
the  gift  for  a  building  is  received  in 
response  to  the  special  activities  of  a 
small  group  and  without  the  con- 
census of  interest  that  the  former 
method  of  obtaining  the  building  will 
most  surely  engender. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times, 
a  library  building  by  no  means  assures 
good  library  service.  It  is  altogether 
possible,  and  sometimes  actually  oc- 
curs, that  an  organized  library  in 
cramped  quarters  in  a  rented  building, 
in  the  hands  of  a  real  librarian,  will 
give  better  service  than  a  marble  hall, 
beautifully  decorated  which  has  been 
a  gift,  unappreciated,  if  not  unsolicited. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of 
Mr  Bertram's  decision  will  be  a  wider 
understanding  of  the  real  function  and 
pQwer  of  the  public  library,  properly 
supported  in  many  a  place.  Indeed,  it 
is  altogether  probable,  the  stimulation 
that  comes  from  a  situation  cleared  of 
uncertainty,  will  prove  in  the  end  an 
incentive  to  greater  activity  and 
greater  interest  in  the  use  of  printed 
material. 


Tariff  and  Copyright 


As  was  set  forth  in  the  May  number 
of  Public  Libraries,  the  A.  L.  A. 
Bookbuying  committee's  contentions  for 
the  free  entry  of  books  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  were  con- 
sidered by  that  body  and  the  bill  was  re- 
ported out  of  committee,  practically  as 
told  in  the  last  month's  issue. 


A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright  law  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  enter  the  In- 
ternational Copyright  Union  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Tincher  of  Kansas. 

Librarians  are  interested  in  the  bill 
only  so  far  as  the  provision  is  made 
which  seeks  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  any  book  except  with  the 
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consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Ameri- 
can copyright.  This  provision  does  not 
apply  to  any  one  purchasing  a  book  "for 
use  and  not  for  sale/'  provided  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  American  edition  of  such 
book  has,  within  10  days  after  written 
demand,  declined  or  neglected  to  agree 
to  supply  the  copy  demanded. 

While  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all 
book  people  would  express  the  wish  that 
the  United  States  enter  the  International 
Copyright  Union,  it  seems  desirable  that 
it  should  do  so,  without  in  any  way  con- 
ferring special  privileges  on  any  engaged 
in  the  production  of  books  or  compelling 
users  of  books  to  pay  unnecessary  tribute 
to  such  producers. 

The  bill  is  known  as  H.  R.  11476. 


Why  Not  Speak  Out? 

A  western  librarian  of  much  ability 
in  a  professional  way  but  rather  timid 
about  registering  opinion,  writes : 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  what  you 
said  in  the  March  Pubuc  Libraries  regard- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  public  school  author- 
ities tending  to  take  over  the  administration 
of  public  libraries.  I  have  been  noticing  it 
in  our  state,  but  find  nobody  especially  in- 
terested, so  I  was  glad  to  see  that  you,  too, 
were  seeing  what  I  had  sensed  as  a  real 
problem,  to  put  it  mildly. 


The  President's  Call 

Miss  Charl  Ormond  Williams  of 
Tennessee,  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association  gives  the  fol- 
lowing call  to  the  members  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  in  the  May  number  of  The  Journal 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  in  relation  to  the  meet- 
ing in  Boston,  July  2t-9> : 

The  call  to  Boston 

Inspiration  is  the  soul  of  great  teach- 
ing. It  lifts  both  teacher  and  pupil 
to  lofty  heights  of  achievement  and  re- 
leases stores  of  energy  that  without  it 
had  remained  hidden.  Inspiration  is 
the  secret  of  power,  the  mag^c  of 
leadership,  and  the  hope  of  democracy. 

It  is  to  get  inspiration  that  teachers 
meet  and  share  their  best  experiences. 
The  coming  meeting  at  Boston  will 
bring  together  perhaps  20,000  of  the 
Nation's  strongest  teachers  in  a  setting 


of  high  literary  and  historic  signifi- 
cance. That  every  teacher  who  can 
will  be  there  and  that  those  who  can- 
not will  send  representatives  is  my 
earnest  wish. 

President  Root  of  the  A.  L.  A.  also 
says: 

...  It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  con- 
fine the  topics  to  those  problems  which 
particularly  present  themselves  for 
discussion  at  the  present  time.  The 
program  has  been  planned  to  have  rep- 
resentatives of  the  varied  clientele  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  and  much  time  has  been 
provided  for  general  discussion. 

Such  a  program  depends  for  its  suc- 
cess upon  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
the  members  of  the  Association.  Three 
things  we  particularly  ask  of  every 
member.  First,  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention. Second,  prompt  attendance  at 
the  hour  assigned  for  the  beginning  of 
each  session.  Third,  perfect  freedom 
to  discuss,  suggest  or  criticise.  If  the 
members  meet  these  conditions,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  have  an  interesting  and 
very  profitable  conference. 


Death's  Toll 


News  has  been  received  of  the  death 
of  John  Vance  Cheney  on  May  1  in 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  had  lived 
for  a  number  of  years,  at  the  age  of  74. 

Mr  Cheney  was  born  in  New  York. 
He  studied  and  practiced  law  for  some 
time  in  that  state,  but  later  became  h- 
brarian  of  the  Public  library  of  San 
Francisco,  1887-1894.  At  the  death  of 
Dr  Poole  in  1894,  he  became  librarian 
of  the  Newberry  library  in  Chicago, 
where  he  remained  until  1908.  He  then 
resigned  from  this  position  and  removed 
to  California  where  he  devoted  his  en- 
tire time  to  writing.  While  in  Chicago, 
Mr  Cheney  wrote  a  considerable  amount 
of  poetry  and  acted  as  literary  critic  for 
the  Inter-Ocean  and  the  Chicago  Herald. 
He  had  a  distinct  gift  for  lyric  poetry, 
in  which  line  he  attained  considerable 
fame. 

He  is  survived  by  a  daughter  of  his 
first  marriage  and  his  widow,  Sara 
Barker  Chamberlain,  whom  he  married 
in  Chicago  in  1903. 
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Mrs  Helen  J.  McCaine  who  was  active- 
ly connected  with  the  Public  library  of 
St.  Paul  for  40  years,  died  March  30, 
1922  at  her  home  in  that  city. 

Mrs  McCaine  was  a  New  England 
woman  by  birth  and  upbringing,  but  went 
to  Minnesota  in  1871.  She  became  as- 
sistant in  the  library  at  St.  Paul  in  1874, 
and  in  1877,  was  appointed  librarian, 
serving  continuously  until  1914  when  she 
resigned. 

Mrs  McCame  was  the  finest  type  of 
well-bred,  highly  educated,  charming 
New  England  woman.  Her  spirit  of 
service  was  one  of  her  strongest  charac- 
teristics and  this  spirit  pervaded  the 
entire  staflF,  and  as  one  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers said,  "She  set  the  high  ideals  which 
animate  the  library  at  the  present  day. 
Her  interest  in  the  library  was  as  keen 
and  constant  after  her  resignation  as  be- 
fore. Her  advice  and  counsel  were 
greatly  prized  by  her  successor,  who  al- 
ways referred  to  her  as  'my  gentle  pred- 
ecessor.' " 

The  library  board,  clubs,  and  press  of 
the  city,  at  news  of  her  death,  were 
unanimous  in  their  expressions  of  high 
appreciation  of  Mrs  McCaine  as  a  wom- 
an, as  a  friend  and  as  one  of  the  valuable 
educational  forces  of  the  city. 

The  report  of  Dr  A.  E.  Hardy,  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  the  Ontario  library 
association,  for  the  year  1921-1922  is  an 
important  document  and  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  very  valuable  contribution 
to  the  history  of  library  development  in 
any  collection  relating  to  this  subject. 

Dr  Hardy  gives  not  only  a  succinct  and 
enlightening  report  of  the  library  devel- 
opment and  activities  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  which  he  covers  most 
completely,  but  reviews  library  develop- 
ment thruout  the  world.  The  report  is 
interspersed  thruout  with  explanatory 
comments  on  what  has  been  done  and 
with  wise  suggestions  as  to  future  devel- 
opment in  many  lines  of  library  service. 
Great  Britain,  Africa,  Baroda  and  China 
are  included  in  the  survey.  The  Carne- 
gie Trust,  library  schools,  book  weeks, 
library  organizations  and  many  other 
forms  of  activity  are  most  interestingly 
treated. 


Does  a  Reading  Hour  Pay? 

Following  a  similar  tendency  in 
business  life,  civic  institutions  may  be 
expected  to  allow  those  employed  to 
distribute  service,  opportunity  to  gain 
a  small  part  of  their  ability  on  paid 
time. 

Pursuing  this  general  trend,  for  the 
past  year.  Public  library,  Pomona,  Cal., 
has  been  trying  out  the  reading  hour 
plan,  allowing  each  member  of  the 
staff  one  hour  a  week  for  professional 
and  cultural  reading,  the  time  to  be 
divided  as  the  individual  chooses,  as 
the  mental  needs  of  the  staff  differ 
widely. 

The  town  is  a  thriving  one  of  16,000 
population,  with  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  foreigners.  Its  much-used  li- 
brary of  46,000  volumes  is  made  up  of 
the  usual  public  library  proportion  of 
valuable  and  trivial  books.  Its  staflF  of 
nine  persons  vary  widely  in  age,  pro- 
fessional training  and  natural  ability. 
With  these  conditions,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  weekly 
reading  hour  pays.  A  questionnaire 
sent  out  to  the  staff  brought  out  the 
following  points: 

About  half  of  the  time  was  spent  on 
cultural  reading  for  the  pleasure  and 
relaxation  it  gave,  but  the  knowledge 
gained  often  proved  of  use  at  unex- 
pected times. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  time  was  spent 
on  reading  such  professional  aids  as 
Public  Libraries,  Bookman,  Publish- 
ers* Weekly  and  the  current  numbers  of 
the  more  serious  weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals,  as  Literary  Digest,  Atlantic, 
Independent,  etc.  The  time  spent  on 
professional  reading  showed  the  largest 
and  quickest  returns  for  the  time  in- 
vested. It  was  concluded  that  more  of 
the  time  could  have  been  profitably 
spent  on  the  current  numbers  of  the 
serious  periodicals. 

The  remaining  quarter  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  looking  over  new  books 
in  the  cataloging  room,  which  helped 
in  recommending  new  titles  to  patrons. 

All  feel  that  the  knowledge  gained 
in    the   one   short   hour   a   week   has 
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helped  in  answering  the  public's  ques- 
tions more  intelligently,  and  that  the 
quiet  hour  has  lessened  fatigue  and 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  work 
by  increasing  professional  pride  in  it. 
Elizabeth   H.  Harris. 


A  Movement  in  the  Interest  of  More 
Serviceable  Books 

We  have  been  for  many  years  all 
too  familiar  with  the  complaint  as  to 
books  which  loosen  from  the  covers 
after  slight  use,  and  with  the  difficul- 
ties and  expense  attending  their  re- 
pair. In  recent  years  we  have 
the  even  more  irritating  examples  of 
some  of  the  generally  accepted  or  new 
popular  titles,  both  in  adult  and  chil- 
dren's books,  which  have  been  rather 
attractively  bound  in  what  proves,  after 
one  or  two  issues,  to  be  a  paper  cover- 
ing in  close  imitation  of  cloth  where 
cloth  should  have  been  used. 

As  a  result  of  recent  protest  from 
several  widely  separated  sources,  at- 
tention has  been  directed  with  insistent 
emphasis  to  the  increasingly  poor  paper 
and  bindings  of  the  large  proportion 
of  books  produced  by  the  publishers 
in  the  last  few  years,  the  imitation 
cloth  covers  (of  paper)  being  one  of 
the  grievances  cited.  One  publisher 
who  was  appealed  to  very  courteously 
promised  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
paper  and  binding  of  the  offending 
book  and  report  later  as  to  a  possible 
remedy.  Another  offers  to  bind  in 
ck)th,  for  the  protesting  librarian,  a  book 
which  has  plain  board  covers  for  75  cents 
in  addition  to  the  regular  price.  A  third 
gives  as  a  defense  for  this  attempted 
economy  the  alternative  of  using  paper 
covers  or  of  increasing  the  selling  price 
of  the  book,  and  records  the  decision  of 
the  firm  in  favor  of  paper  covers. 

While  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
full  information  as  to  costs  of  publish- 
ing, we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
cover  cloth  such  as  is  commonly  used 
by  publishers,  cost  during  the  peak  of 
prices  about  two  years  ago  not  more 
than  30  cents  per  yard  in  quantity,  the 
normal  price  being  from  14  cents  to  20 


cents.  As  one  yard  of  this  cloth  will 
cover  at  least  ten  books  of  ordinary 
size,  the  maximum  cost  per  book  for 
cover  cloth  could  hardly  be  more  than 
3  cents.  While  the  cost  of  the  paper 
covering  would  be  somewhat  less,  there 
would  hardly  be  more  than  2  cents  sav- 
ing in  the  use  of  the  paper.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  sell- 
ing price  per  book  to  cover  this  dif- 
ference of  perhaps  two  cents  in  favor 
of  the  flimsy  binding  cloth  most  often 
used  on  recent  fiction  and  children's 
books. 

The  facts,  which  apply  about  equally 
to  industries  in  general,  are  probably 
something  like  this:  The  cost  of  ac- 
tual materials  used  in  making  books  is 
about  one-eighth,  or  even  less,  of  the 
whole  cost  of  production.  The  other 
seven-eighths,  representing  royalties, 
cost  o{  editing,  illustrating,  etc.,  and 
the  mechanical  labor  involved  from 
press  work  to  binding,  constitutes  the 
real  basis  for  fixing  the  selling  price  of 
the  books.  Why  publishers  are  uni- 
formly silent  on  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion of  expense  of  production  is  not 
quite  clear. 

In  one  large  library  it  was  found 
that  the  cost  of  binding  for  1921 
showed  a  noticeable  increase  over  that 
of  previous  years,  due  apparently  to 
the  poor  paper  and  bindings  of  the  cur- 
rent new  bookj,  as  there  were  not  other 
sufficient  reasons  for  the  increased 
binding  cost. 

A  protest  of  rather  grave  character 
comes  from  a  university  library  which 
has  recently  acquired  a  well  known 
reference  work,  published  by  a  sup- 
posedly reputable  firm,  m  a  binding 
which  was  advertised  as  "Persian 
morocco."  On  examination  this  bind- 
ing is  found  to  be  an  imitation  leather, 
which,  if  of  good  quality  and  sold  as 
imitation  leather,  would  not  be  so  ob- 
jectionable. But  the  deliberate  mis- 
representation places  the  firm  and  the 
transaction  in  a  very  doubtful  position. 
In  these  days  when  "truth  in  advertis- 
ing" is  being  emphasized  in  all  classes 
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of  business,  this  is  a  distinct  disap- 
pointment. 

A  valuable  English  reference  annual 
has  been  for  years  placed  (one  cannot 
say  "bound'*  with  accuracy)  in  a  cover 
of  thinnest  boards  and  cheapest  cloth, 
and  often  begins  breaking  away  at  the 
joints  before  it  reaches  the  purchaser, 
while  its  warping  covers  quite  belie 
the  real  value  of  the  work. 

A  hopeful  instance  of  the  readiness 
of  some  publishers  to  comply  with 
reasonable  requests  from  librarians,  is 
found  in  the  response  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Outlook  to  a  protest  some  months 
ago  against  the  narrow  margins  of  that 
magazine  which  do  not  admit  of  satis- 
factory binding.  They  have  now 
promised  a  new  press,  to  be  especial- 
ly built  within  a  few  months,  provid- 
ing for  adequate  margins,  a  fact  which 
will  be  learned  with  approval  by  all 
librarians. 

The  time  seems  to  have  come  when 
something  more  than  occasional  spo- 
radic complaints  without  definite  con- 
certed action,  is  due  from  libraries. 
The  publishers  are  frank  in  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  library  trade, 
which,  tho  it  may  be  a  comparatively 
small  item  in  actual  direct  library 
sales,  is  a  very  effective  means  of  in- 
troducing and  popularizing  the  better 
books,  and  thus  of  indirectly  increas- 
ing the  sales  to  an  incalculable  extent 
thru  the  regular  book  agencies,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  publishers  will  give 
due  consideration  our  appeal  for  more 
serviceable  books. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  librarians 
who  have  voiced  the  complaints  re- 
ferred to  are  only  a  very  few  of  those 
who  find  apparent  injustices  other  than 
the  high  cost,  in  their  book  purchases. 
Let  us  have  other  specific  statements 
of  such  cases,  with  author,  title,  pub- 
lisher and  date  of  books  in  regard  to 
which  there  are  serious  faults,  with 
careful  and  impartial  description  of  the 
defects  as  noted.  The  A.  L.  A.  Book- 
buying  and  Bookbinding  committees 
are  prepared  to  cooperate  in  making  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  publishers  for  im- 


provement in  the  make-up  of  their 
books,  this  specific  information  for 
which  we  are  asking  to  form  the  basis 
of  this  appeal. 

A  copy  of  this  article  has  been  sent 
to  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Book  Pub- 
lishers, New  York,  with  fuller  detail  re- 
garding some  of  our  grievances,  and 
with  an  inquiry  as  to  means  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers  of  alleviating  the 
general  situation  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
in  keeping  with  the  decline  in  costs  in 
practically  every  line.  Now,  we  shall 
see — what  we  shall  see! 

Mary  E.  Wheelock,  Chairman, 
A.   L.  A.   Committee  on  Book- 
binding. 


Openings  in  Public  Health  Service  and 
Naval  Establishment 

It  is  expected  that  a  new  Civil  Service 
register  will  be  established  in  May  for 
vacancies  in  the  Naval  Establishment 
and  Public  Health  Service.  Written 
examination  will  probably  be  waived, 
applicants  being  required  to  write  a 
short  thesis  and  fill  out  an  application 
blank.  Positions  to  be  filled  are  those 
of  librarians  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Naval  hospitals  and  Naval 
and  Marine  stations. 

Requirements  for  both  services  are 
practically  identical  and  one  list  will 
be  established  to  fill  vacancies  in  either 
service. 

Altho  the  undersigned  cannot  speak 
with  any  official  sanction,  yet  we  per- 
sonally believe  that  library  service  as 
established  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Navy  will  prove  permanent. 
The  |>ositions  oflFer  opportunity  for  ad- 
ministrative work,  requiring  handling 
of  personnel,  tact  and  judgment  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  library  routine. 

The  undersigned  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  as  to  details. 
Copies  of  the  Civil  Service  announce- 
ment of  examination  will  be  forwarded 
upon  request.  Copies  may  also  be  ob- 
tained when  printed  from  the  offices  of 
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the   Civil   Service   commission   in   the 
various  cities. 

Caroline  Webster,  library 
specialist,   Public   Health   Serv- 
ice, Washington,  D.  C. 
C.  H.  Brown,  library  specialist. 
Bureau    of    Navigation,    Sixth 
Division,      Navy      Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


On  April  29,  President  Harding  signed 
an  Executive  order,  effective  May  1, 
transferring  to  the  Director  of  the  U.  S. 
Veterans'  bureau  the  management  and 
control  of  all  the  hospitals  previously 
operated  by  the  Public  health  service  for 
veterans  of  the  World  war. 

This  transfer  contemplates  not  only  the 
transfer  of  the  hospitals  themselves,  but 
the  library  service  as  now  operated  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Miss  Caroline 
Webster  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Mr  H.  S.  Cumming,  surgeon  general, 
in  writing  to  the  A.  L.  A.  in  regard  to 
the  transfer,  takes  occasion  to  speak 
words  of  high  praise  and  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  service,  for 
the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  in  carrying  on  very  satisfactory  work 
in  the  hospitals.  He  takes  occasion  to 
say,  also,  that  Miss  Webster  has  shown 
a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  that  with- 
out her  service,  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  organization  to  have 
functioned  with  such  satisfaction. 

The  Public  Health  service  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  for  the  care  of  veterans 
of  the  World  War  as  well  as  other  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  government,  and  the  de- 
partment will  be  most  happy  to  have  the 
library  service  continued  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  this  very  important  work. 


An  Active  Library  Dramatic  Club 
The  Library  Players  of  the  Cleve- 
land public  library  have  "called  it  a 
day"  and  are  resting  from  their  labors. 
The  recreational  season  of  1921-1922  is 
closed  except  for  a  "fry-your-own"  pic- 
nic to  be  given  some  one  of  those  rare 
evenings  which  June  is  scheduled  to 
produce. 

The  Players  take  a  modest  pride  in 


their  season's  record.  They  have  given 
eight  public  performances,  at  which 
they  have  presented  nine  one-act  plays, 
and  have  further  contributed  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  library  community  with 
a  Christmas  party  and  a  Washington's 
birthday  party,  both  of  which  were  for 
the  staff  only.  The  final  undertaking 
of  the  year  was  a  card-party  and  play, 
given  for  library  work  in  France  by  the 
Players  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Effie 
L.  Power,  director  of  children's  work  and 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Smith,  president  of 
the  Players.  About  200  people  attended 
the  party,  enjoying  the  hilarious,  47- 
Workshop  play.  Cooks  and  Cardinals 
and  lingering  for  cards,  refreshments 
and  a  social  hour.  The  net  proceeds  of 
this  business  and  pleasure  party,  $187, 
or  2045  francs,  has  been  dispatched  to 
Miss  Jessie  Carson  and  her  helpers  for 
their  children's  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  in  devastated  France 

The  Library  Players  were  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1920,  with  Mr  Gordon  W. 
Thayer  as  president.  During  the  year 
1920-1921,  the  Players  gave  two  groups 
of  one-act  plays,  one  of  which,  Susan 
Glaspell's  Suppressed  desires,  was  re- 
peated at  the  O.  L.  A.  meeting  at  Yel- 
low Springs  in  October,  1921. 

In  the  fall  of  1921,.  the  Players  re- 
organized for  more  extensive  undertak- 
ings with  the  following  officers :  Miss 
Dorothy  Elizabeth  Smith,  president; 
Miss  Orpha  L.  Post,  secretary;  Mrs 
Mura  L.  Craine,  treasurer;  Miss  Hel- 
lene Manche,  business  manager;  Miss 
Helen  Plasman,  property  manager,  and 
an  Executive  board  of  11  members. 
Miss  Eastman  has  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  Players  this  year,  as  she 
feels  that  all  such  activities  make  for 
staff  unity. 

Only  sufficient  admission  was 
charged  at  public  performances  to 
cover  expenses  of  production,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  benefit  party  and  play. 
After  paying  all  expenses,  the  Library 
Players  close  the  season  with  $142  in 
the  treasury,  largely  from  dues,  and 
the  resolve  to  put  thru  a  more  ambi- 
tious program  next  season,  beginning 
in  October  with  a  three-act  comedy  and 
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a  repetition  of  the  "Cooks  and  Cardi- 
nals" for  a  curtain-raiser.  The  club 
hereby  enters  itself  as  competing  for  the 
title  of  Library  Playboys  of  the  Middle- 
Western  World! 


This  is  decidedly  an  advance  step 
and  a  most  important  one.* 

J.  M.  Woodford. 


An  Important  Change  in  the  Distribu- 
tion of  Documents 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents 
has  just  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to 
depository  libraries  announcing  that 
with  the  July  invoice,  if  possible,  the 
provisions  of  Public  Act  171  of  the  67th 
Congress  passed  March  20,  1922,  will 
go  into  effect.  The  Act  provides  that 
depository  libraries  shall  not  receive 
any  publications  not  requested  by 
them.  "This  selective  plan,  which  has 
been  advocated  for  many  years  by  the 
Joint  committee  on  printing,  the  pres- 
ent public  printer  (Mr  George  H. 
Carter,)  the  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments (Mr  Alton  P.  Tisdel),  and  the 
American  Library  Associaton,  will  re- 
lieve the  depository  libraries  of  their 
burden  under  existing  laws,"  and  allow 
them  to  select  what  they  can  use.  A 
descriptive  list  is  being  prepared  which 
will  be  sent  to  the  depositories  for 
checking  and  it  is  desired  to  have  these 
returned  in  tim^e  to  allow  for  distribu- 
tion of  the  July  invoice  on  this  plan. 

Libraries  all  over  the  country  will 
welcome  this  change,  which  has  been 
prayed  for  for  many  years.  It  was  re- 
quested also,  in  one  of  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Documents  round-table 
at  the  Swampscott  meeting,  the  result 
of  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  on 
the  "Popular  use  of  documents  in  li- 
braries." 

"The  new  law  makes  the  selective 
plan  for  depository  libraries  manda- 
tory rather  than  a  privilege"  and  if  it 
is  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  super- 
intendent of  documents,  it  will  not 
curtail  the  opportunity  to  receive  gov- 
ernment publications,  but  no  doubt  al- 
low those  libraries  which  have  de- 
sired even  more  publications,  such  as 
"Hearings"  and  other  special  reports, 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  them  thru 
the  depository  channel. 


More  Than  That! 


The  attention  of  the  Public  library 
commission  of  Indiana  has  just  been 
called  to  a  recent  book  published  by 
Macmillan  and  written  by  Mr  Llewel- 
lyn MacGarr  of  Lincoln,  Illinois,  en- 
titled "The  rural  community."  Among 
the  illustrations  used  are  three  drawn 
from  report  of  the  Public  library  com- 
mission of  Indiana  showing  the  service 
which  is  rendered  by  public  libraries  in 
Indiana.  Unfortunately,  the  report  used 
was  that  of  1912,  issued  some  10  years 
ago.  In  comparing  the  figures  used 
with  those  of  today  a  very  remarkable 
advance  is  shown.  In  the  illustration  of 
10  years  ago,  70  per  cent  of  the  urban 
population  of  the  state  was  shown  to 
be  reached  by  public  libraries.  Today 
the  percentage  is  98.8.  There  are  only 
four  towns  in  the  state  of  more  than 
2,500  which  do  not  have  a  public  li- 
brary. The  population  of  these  four 
towns,  Bicknell,  Jasonville,  West 
Terre  Haute  and  Jasper,  amounts  to 
18,670,  or  1.2  per  cent  of  the  urban  pop- 
ulation of  1,482,855  shown  by  the  gov- 
ernment census  of  1920. 

The  rural  library  development  is  just 
as  marked.  Ten  years  ago  the  illus- 
tration showed  8.3  per  cent  of  the  rural 
population  served  by  public  libraries. 
Today,  37  per  cent,  or  538,824  people 
are  so  reached  out  of  1,447,535.  In 
1912,  there  were  11  counties  in  Indiana 
with  no  public  libraries  within  their 
boundaries.  There  are  only  two  such 
counties  now,  Crawford  and  Pike. 

The  total  population  of  the  state  is 
2,930,390.  The  total  number  served  by 
libraries  is  2,009,527  or  68  per  cent. 

Wm.  J.  Hamilton. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

April  22,  1922. 


*This  plan  was  advocated  two  generations 
ago  without  avail.  What  waste  has  resulted 
from  the  delay! — Editor. 
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Red  Tape    First  Quality 

Imported  publications  must  here- 
after have  country  of  origin  indicated 
on  cover  or  title  page  in  legible  Eng- 
lish, indelible  and  permanent. 

So  runs  the  latest  Customs  rule, 
just  promulgated  as  a  Treasury  Decision. 
Somebody  has  discovered  that  the  law 
has  been  systematically  violated  for  these 
thirty  years.  The  new  instructions  to 
port  officials  intend  to  stop  this  "irregu- 
larity" right  off. 

The  law  provides : 
That  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  or 
production,  which  are  capable  of  being 
marked,  stamped,  branded,  or  labeled,  with- 
out injury,  shall  be  marked,  stamped, 
branded,  or  labeled  in  legible  English  words, 
in  a  conspicuous  place  that  shall  not  be 
covered  or  obscured  by  any  subsequent 
attachment  or  arrangement,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  country  of  origin.  Said  marking, 
stamping,  branding,  or  labeling  shall  be 
as  nearly  indelible  and  permanent  as  the 
nature  of  the  article  will  permit.  (Statutes 
at  Large,  vol.  38,  pt.  1,  p.  194.) 

That  applies  to  books  and,  it  is 
argued,  the  way  to  apply  is  to  apply. 
Ordinary  folks  had  been  thinking  the 
title  page  just  such  a  birth  certificate. 
Not  so  the  new  official  mind.  The  title 
page  does  not  say  "England,"  it  says 
"London."  It  says  "Leipzig,"  instead 
of  "Germany."  The  honest  inspector 
is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  But  what  he 
is  to  do  with  his  information,  after  he 
has  it,  the  decree  saith  not.  No  mat- 
ter where  the  book  comes  from,  he 
must  pass  it  free  of  duty  if  written  in  a 
foreign  language,  while  he  will  pre- 
sumably recognize  an  English  book, 
whether  or  not  he  sees  "England"  on 
it. 

But,  perchance,  it  is  the  reader  whom 
a  paternal  Government  would  in- 
fluence. To  a  prospective  buyer  of  a 
foreign  romance  a  word  of  warning 
shall  be  emblazoned  "France!"  And 
the  new  tariff  makers  in  the  Senate 
provide  an  extra  ten  per  cent  duty  in 
case  of  infraction. 

The  present  committee  has  made 
che  mistake  of  remonstrating — and 
that,  too,  after  declining  to  let  the 
Copyright  Twins  do  their  work.     If, 


therefore,  its  members  are  not  seen  in 
Detroit,  it  may  be  concluded  they  are 
in  jail.  Maybe  a  few  librarians  with 
impatient  pens  will  write  something 
to  the  Division  of  Customs,  Treasury 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  Some 
Divisor  might  see  the  joke. 

M.  Llewellyn  Raney,  Chairman. 

Asa  Don  Dickinson. 

C.  Tefft  Hewitt. 

Hiller  C.  Wellman. 

PuRD  B.  Wright. 
A.  L.  a.  Committee  on  Book  Buying. 


A  Call  for  Books 


A  memorandum  from  the  librarian  of 
the  American  library  in  Paris  incloses 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  Paris 
Post,  No.  1,  American  Legion,  at  a 
meeting  in  March.  The  resolution  en- 
dorses the  work  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  as  worthy  of  com- 
mendation and  support  by  all  ex-serv- 
ice men,  their  families  and  friends,  and 
puts  on  record  an  expression  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  the  library  and 
its  usefulness  to  the  causes  espoused 
by  the  American  Legion.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  post  is  pledged  to  secure 
from  his  friends  books  which,  with 
others  from  himself,  will  be  added  to 
the  American  library  in  Paris. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Com- 
mander of  the  post  be  requested  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  National 
commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
thru  the  Commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  continental  Europe,  the  heart- 
iest appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
which  the  library  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing for  Americans  abroad,  and  seek 
their  cooperation  in  the  proposed  plan. 


...  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about 
the  arrangement  of  the  books  on  the 
shelves.  I  asked  if  anyone  could  tell 
me  what  the  word  "fiction"  means. 
One  little  girl  was  most  eager  to  reply. 
After  carefully  adjusting  her  skirts  and 
hair  ribbons  she  said  in  the  most  as- 
sured tones.  "Fiction  is  how  you  fix 
them!"  —  Milford  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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News  from  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters 

A.  L.  A.  headquarters  has  inaugu- 
rated a  plan  of  preparing  reading  courses 
for  those  who  would  like  to  undertake 
definite  courses  of  reading  but  who  are 
not  able  to  decide  how  to  go  about  it. 
The  A.  L.  A.  circular  states: 

The  individual  who  goes  to  the  library 
for  advice  on  a  course  of  reading  frequent- 
ly fails  to  get  the  advice  and  help  he  wants, 
because  the  assistant  is  not  an  expert  on 
the  subject  in  which  he  is  interested,  or 
because  she  cannot  give  sufficient  time  to 
any  one  inquirer  to  do  the  subject  justice. 

To  enable  even  the  smallest  library  and 
the  least  experienced  assistant  to  give  the 
best  advice,  we  have  begun  the  publication 
of  a  series  of  reading  courses. 

Two  courses  have  already  been  issued, 
the  A.  L.  A.  reading  course  on  account- 
ing, by  a  professor  of  accounting  in  a 
large  university,  and  the  A.  L.  A.  reading 
course  on  journalism.  The  first  is  a 
pamphlet  of  eight  pages  and  recommends 
eight  books  as  essential.  The  second,  by 
the  director  of  a  school  of  journalism, 
contains  four  pages  and  recommends  10 
books. 

Similar  courses  on  other  subjects  will 
follow. 

The  American  Library  Association 
was  represented  in  the  following  in- 
stances in  April  and  May : 

Alice  S.  Tyler  represented  the  A.  L. 
A.  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  April  27 ;  President  Azariah 
S.  Root  and  Miss  May  Massee  repre- 
sented the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  Atlantic  City 
meetings,  April  28-29,  and  Miss  Massee 
represented  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  American 
Booksellers  Association  meeting  in 
Washington,  May  8-11. 

The  Canadian  Piissenger  Association 
has  joined  the  other  roads  in  giving  fare 
and  a  half  on  all  lines  east  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam for  the  A.  L.  A.  convention  in  De- 
troit, good  going  June  22-28  and  with 
return  limit  not  later  than  midnight  of 
July  11.  These  and  all  other  tickets 
having  reduced  rates  must  be  bought 
with  an  identification  certificate  and  be 
validated  at  Detroit  in  order  to  make 
the  return  trip. 

The  1922  reports  of  the  officers  and 
various  committees  will  cover  77  pages 


in  all.  These  will  be  reprinted  this 
year  in  the  proceedings. 

Interesting  points  from  the  secretary's 
report  are  as  follows : 

The  membership  is  now  5735,  a  gain 
of  12  per  cent  for  the  year. 

The  United  States  Census  Bulletin  for 
1920  records  15,297  librarians  in  the 
United  States. 

The  distribution  of  the  1921  Handbook 
was  as  follows:  North  Atlantic,  2026; 
South  Atlantic,  348;  North  Central 
division,  1975;  South  Central  division, 
255;  Western  division,  560,  and  all 
others,  143. 

The  records  show  17  states  affiliating 
with  the  A.  L.  A. 

Publicity  has  been  stressed  in  recruit- 
ing for  librarianship  and  county  libraries. 

The  Booklist  has  5000  paid  subscrip- 
tions. 

The  publicity  f  tmds  are  much  increased 
because  of  the  increased  sales  of  publica- 
tions, but  the  gain  does  not  represent  a 
profit  on  account  of  publication  costs. 

Chicago  party 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
daylight  special  train,  via  the  Michigan 
Central  R.  R.,  leaving  from  the  Central 
station,  Michigan  Boul.  and  Roosevelt 
Road  (12th  Street)  at  9:00  o'clock 
(10:00  o'clock  daylight  saving  time), 
Monday  morning,  June  26;  due  to  ar- 
rive in  Detroit  at  4:25  (5:25)  p.  m., 
which  will  allow  ample  time  for  dinner 
and  the  opening  general  session, 
scheduled  for  8:00  p.  m. 

The  special  train  equipment  will  con- 
sist of  club  car,  standard  Pullman  cars, 
observation  car,  dining  car,  and  steel 
day  coaches,  assuring  comfort  and  con- 
venience for  the  seven-hour  journey  to 
Detroit.  Charge  for  seat  in  Pullman 
cars  will  be  $1.50. 

Table  d'hote  luncheon  will  be  served 
costing  $1.25,  and  as  certain  guarantees 
are  required  for  this  service,  you  are 
requested  to  remit  the  same  with  your 
application  for  space  on  special  train. 

Register  with  John  F.  Phelan,  Chi- 
cago Public  library,  before  June  15, 
sending  him  fee  of  $1.25  to  cover  dining 
car  service,  plus  $1.50,  if  you  desire 
seat  in  Pullman. 
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^Tentative  Schedule  of  Meetings 


Morning  sessions  at  9  :80,  afternoon  sessions  at  2  :80,  evening  sessions  at  8  :00,  with  such  exoep- 

tions  as  are  specifically  noted  below. 

(Detroit   City   Time.) 


Morning 


Afternoon 


ETeening 


Monday 
June  29 


9:30    ESxecutive   B6ard 


2:30  Council. 


8:00  First  General  Session. 
10:00  Reception. 


TiTSSDAT 

'    June  87 


9  :80  Second    General 
Session. 


8  :80  Am.  Assn.  Law  Lib. 
Catalog  Sec. 
Children's   Lib.    Sec. 
Trustees*   Sec. 
Sch.     Lib.     Sec.       High 

Schools  Lib. 
Special  Lib.  Assn. 
Pub.   Doc.   Rd.   Table. 
Work    with    Foreign 
Born  Rd.  Table. 


:00  Profess.  Tx«inlng  Sec 
Agric.  Lib.  Sea 
League  of  Lib.  ConL 
Special    Lib.     Assn. — 

Group   meeting. 
Small  Libs.  Rd.  Table. 
Am.  Assn.  Law  Lib. 


WlDNSSDAT 

June  88 


9  :80  Third  General 
Session. 


8:80  Children's  Lib.  Sec. 

Natl.  Assn.  State  Lib. 
College  A  Ref.  Sec. 
Special  Lib.  Assn. 
ifich.  SUte  Lib.  Assn. 
Assn.  of  Am.  Lib.   Sch. 


:00  Council. 

Wk.  with  Negroes  Rd. 
Table. 

Sch.  Lib.  Sec. 

Am.  Assn.  Law  Lib. — 
Joint  session  with 
NatL  Assn.  of  SUte 
Libs. 

Lib.  Bldg.  Rd.  Table. 

Training  Class  In- 
structors Rd.  Table. 

Public  Doc.  Rd.  Table. 

League  of  Lib.  Com. 

Special     Lib.     Asf 
Group  meeting. 


PlIURSDAT 

June  89 


Recreation  Day — ^Vlslt  to  Ann  Arbor. 
10:00  Uniy.  Library  Ex.  8  :00-4  :00  Visit  to  Univ.  Lib. 


at 


Rd.     Table 

Ann  Arbor. 
10  :80  Take  train. 
11 :80  Arrive 

bor.  I 

18:16  Lunch  at  Unhr. 

Union. 
Addresses. 


Ann    Ar- 


and  Campus. 
4  :80  Take  train  for  Detroit 
4  :00  Bibliographical    Society 

of  America. 


S  :80  Lib.  Sch.  Dinners  and 

other    dinner    meetp 

ings. 
8:80  Lib.   of   ReL   &  TheoL. 

Rd.  Table. 
NatL  Assn.  State  Lib. 
Lib.  Workers  Assn. 
Children's   Lib.    Sec — 

Business  meeting. 
Special     Lib.     Aa 

Group  meeting. 


PSIDAT 

June  80 


9:80  Fourth    Ctaneral 
Session. 


8  :80  Special  Lib.  Assn. 

Catalog  Sec,  Large  and 
Small  Liba 

Sch.  Lib.  Sec,  joint 
session  with  Chil< 
dren's  Lib.  Sec 

Am.  Assn.  Law  Lib. 

Agric  Lib.  Sec. 

Lending   Sec 


Am.    Assn. 
Banquet 
8  :00  Boat  ride 
Dancing. 
Plays,  etc. 


Law    Lib. 


Saturday 
July  1 


9:80  Fifth   General 
Session. 


8  :80  Assn.  Am.  Lib.  Schools, 
Lending  Sec. 


^By  courtesy  of  A.  L.  A.  Headquarters. 
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A.  U.  A.  Plans  and  Programs 

The  Bulletin  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  May 
contains  the  Conference  program,  travel 
announcements  and  other  interesting  mat- 
ter relating  both  to  the  Detroit  confer- 
ence and  to  activities  at  A.  L.  A.  head- 
quarters. The  following  is  extracted 
from  the  Bulletin, 

There  will  be  five  general  sessions  at 
the  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  Detroit. 
The  convention  will  open  on  Monday 
night,  Jime  26,  with  greetings  from  the 
Mayor  of  Detroit  and  the  president  of 
the  Detroit  common  council.  Mr  M.  L. 
Burton,  president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  will  address  the  meeting  in  the 
evening,  and  President  A.  S.  Root  will 
deliver  the  usual  address.  A  reception 
in  the  parlors  of  the  hotel  will  follow 
the  evening  meeting. 

The  second  session  will  be  held  Tues- 
day morning,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  A.  L.  A.  publications.  The 
policy  of  the  Editorial  committee  will  be 
presented  by  Mr  H.  C.  Wellman,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  Needs  not  yet  fulfilled,  by  Mr 
H.  M.  Lydenberg  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library.  A  general  discussion  will  be 
led  by  representatives  of  various  kinds  of 
libraries  as  follows: 

Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  special  libraries; 
Marion  Horton,  school  libraries  and  li- 
brary schools;  Andrew  Keogh,  college 
and  reference  libraries,  and  Howard  L. 
Hughes,  popular  libraries. 

The  third  session  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  the  subject  being  Re- 
cruiting for  library  service.  The  view- 
points of  various  persons  engaged  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  library  work  will  be  pre- 
sented—Judson  T.  Jennings,  Seattle; 
George  H.  Locke,  Toronto;  W.  E. 
Henry,  University  of  Washington;  Miss 
Alice  L.  Rose,  New  York  City;  Miss 
Martha  C.  Pritchard,  Detroit;  Miss  Clara 
W.  Hunt,  Brooklyn  public  library,  and 
Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  Western  Reserve 
library  school. 

The  fourth  session  on  Friday  morning, 
Jime  30,  will  be  devoted  largely  to  re- 
ports of  committees  and  officers  and  to 
several  special  interests. 


The  fifth  session  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, July  1,  will  be  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  individual's  responsibility  to  his 
profession.  The  speakers  will  be  H.  H. 
Emmons,  of  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce, 
Miss  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine  of  Wis- 
consin and  Adam  Strohm  of  Detroit. 

Groups  interested  in  a  small  part 
of  large  subjects  will  meet  on  call  at 
various  times  within  the  week  in 
round-table  conference  to  discuss  topics 
called  into  question. 

Various  sections  of  the  association  are 
preparing  the  programs  which  will  be 
carried  out  at  Detroit. 

The  Cataloging  section  will  meet  on 
Tuesday,  June  27.  Training  of  cata- 
logers  will  be  the  theme  for  discussion. 
The  catalog  department  and  its  biblio- 
graphical work  outside  the  department 
will  be  the  second  theme  presented.  Rari- 
ties of  the  Huntington  library,  Ameri- 
canism as  shown  in  the  cataloging  of 
local  historical  material,  Making  the  large 
catalog  usable,  Music  cataloging,  Index- 
ing, Maps,  their  care  and  cataloging, 
Cataloging  problems  in  the  small  library, 
all  will  receive  attention. 

The  Children's  librarians'  section  has  a 
number  of  active  children's  librarians  on 
its  program.  At  the  first  session,  June 
27,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Clara 
W.  Hunt  of  the  Public  library  of  Brook- 
lyn, Miss  Margaret  E.  Carnegie  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Miss  -ASinie  I.  M.  Jackson  of  To- 
ronto, Marion  F.  Schwab  of  Brooklyn, 
Miss  Mary  S.  Wilkinson,  Muskegon, 
Michigan,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Briggs, 
Cleveland,  will  present  important  fac- 
tors in  children's  reading.  At  the  second 
session,  Jime  28,  Mrs  Mary  E.  S.  Root, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Miss  Edith  L.  Smith, 
Morristown,  N.  J.,  Miss  Jasmine  Britton, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bo- 
gle, A.  L.  A.  headquarters,  will  present 
other  phases  of  children's  work  deserving 
attention. 

The  College  and  Reference  section  will 
hold  its  first  meeting  on  Jime  28,  under 
the  leadership  of  Charles  J.  Barr  of  Yale 
university.  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
Committee  reports  on  foreign  periodicals, 
form    for   library    statistics,    cards    for 
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monograph  series,  document  catalog  and 
check  list,  will  be  presented.  Policies  in 
inter-library  loans  will  also  be  discussed. 
The  tmiversity  librarian  will  be  discussed 
from  a  nimiber  of  different  angles.  "A 
book-buying  trip  in  Europe"  will  cover 
the  experiences  of  Mr  W.  W.  Bishop  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Lending  section,  directed  by  John 
A.  Lowe,  Brooklyn,  will  hold  its  first 
meeting,  June  30,  when  Fitting  books 
to  readers,  Book  needs  of  professional 
men.  Technical  and  industrial  books  of 
today.  Essential  books  of  drama,  and  The 
reserve  book  system,  will  be  presented. 
At  the  second  session,  July  1,  subjects 
to  be  discussed  are  Loan  desk  work, 
Cures  for  mutilation,  and  theft,  Motion 
study  at  the  loan  desk,  and  the 
Psychology  of  work  with  the  public. 

The  Library  buildings  round-table  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  28,  will  be 
conducted  by  Willis  K.  Stetson,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  All  persons  inter- 
ested in  this  section  are  asked  to  com- 
municate with  the  chairman.  Public  li- 
brary, New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

The  Professional  training  section,  Sid- 
ney B.  Mitchell,  University  of  California, 
chairman,  will  discuss  Correlation  of  li- 
brary school  and  training  class  instruc- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Ethel 
R.  Sawyer,  Portland,  Oregon.  A  report 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  library 
training,  and  reports  on  new  features  of 
training,  by  representatives  of  library 
schools,  will  be  made.  This  section  will 
meet  on  the  evening  of  June  27. 

The  Public  documents  round-table, 
directed  by  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Library  of 
Congress,  will  be  held  Tuesday  after- 
noon and  Wednesday  evening,  June  27 
and  28. 

The  rotmd-table  on  Work  with  negroes 
will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Ernestine 
Rose,  Public  library.  New  York,  Wed- 
nesday evening,  June  28. 

The  School  libraries  section.  Miss 
Marion  Horton,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
chairman,  will  meet  on  June  27  and  28, 
the  subject  for  discussion  at  the  first 
session  being  The  relation  of  the  high 
school  librarian  to  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  school.    Librarians  experi- 


enced in  various  subjects — history, 
science,  etc.,  will  present  tiiis  subject 
from  many  viewpoints.  At  the  second 
session,  June  28,  Arthur  Pound  of  Flint, 
Michigan,  will  present  Books  and  the 
Iron  man.  Books  in  the  elementary 
grades,  in  high-schools  and  in  normal 
schools  will  be  presented  by  experienced 
librarians  in  those  lines.  On  June  30,  a 
round-table  of  school  librarians  of  all 
divisions  will  listen  to  C.  C.  Certain  of 
the  Northwestern  high  school,  Detroit, 
who  will  present  a  thesis  on  Children's 
reading.  Teachers'  and  children's  read- 
ing will  be  discussed  by  Miss  Margaret 
Wright  of  the  Cleveland  public  libra- 
ry; Reading  in  the  elementary  schools 
by  Miss  Ruth  Paxson  of  the  School  de- 
partment. Library  association,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  Children's  joy-read- 
mg  by  a  speaker  to  be  announced. 

The  Small  libraries  round-table.  Miss 
Constance  Bement,  Port  Huron,  Mich- 
igan, chairman,  will  be  held  on  June 
27.  A  discussion  of  Standards  of  good 
library  work  for  small  librarians  will  be 
led  by  Miss  Katharyne  Sleneau  of 
Highland  Park,  Michigan. 

The  Trustees'  section,  under  the 
leadership  of  Frank  H.  Pettingell  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, will  discuss  the  important  topic. 
What  must  be  done  to  secure  increased 
funds  from  taxation  for  the  needs  of 
public  libraries?  (See  P.  L.  for  May.) 

The  University  library  extension 
service  round-table,  to  be  held  on  June 
29,  will  discuss  Forum  teaching  and 
the  package  library;  Library  exten- 
sion service  to  club  women;  Sources 
of  pamphlet  material  for  library  ex- 
tension service;  Organization  and  de- 
velopment of  material  for  bulletins  to 
be  used  in  library  extension  service. 

Work  with  the  foreign  born  will  be 
discussed  at  a  round-table  meeting  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  27,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs  E.  E.  Ledbetter, 
Public  library,  Qeveland,  Ohio.  There 
will  be  informal  discussion  and  exchange 
of  views  on  Problems  of  book-buying 
in  immigrant  languages,  Translations  of 
English  texts  into  foreign  languages,  and 
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the  chairman  will  talk  on  the  subject,  Is 
the  library  democratic? 

The  Agricultural  libraries  section 
will  present  a  formulated  policy  for 
agricultural  libraries,  led  by  Miss  Mary 
G.  Lacy,  librarian  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Bureau  of  markets.  Under  Organiga- 
tion  will  be  discussed:  a)  Question  of 
combined  or  separate  college  and  station 
libraries;  b)  Field  of  research,  college 
or  station  library;  c)  Librarian,  member 
of  the  faculty  and  committee  on  Ex- 
tension. 

Under  Administration,  led  by  Miss 
Olive  Jones,  librarian,  Ohio  State  imi- 
versity,  the  discussion  will  cover:  a) 
Purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  by 
station  or  college;  b)  Selection  of  books 
by  station  staff  or  members  of  the  de- 
partment; c)  Bulletins,  methods  of  ob- 
taining; how  to  get  out-of-print  material; 
duplication  of  sets  and  numbers;  ar- 
rangement and  care  of  material. 

Under  Extension  service  will  be  dis- 
cussed: a)  Extension  work  of  the  Agri- 
cultural college  library;  b)  Cooperation 
with  the  Extension  department  of  the 
college. 

Each  section  of  the  program  is  allowed 
an  hour  for  discussion. 

The  American  association  of  law  li- 
braries (affiliated),  in  addition  to  num- 
erous reports,  will  discuss  System  in  law 
libraries.  Biographies  of  law  librarians. 
Problems  of  a  law  book  writer,  Indexing 
of  statute  law.  Sketches  of  unique  cases, 
chosen  for  their  human  legal  interest  and 
universality  of  appeal,  will  be  given. 

The  Association  of  American  library 
schools  is  scheduled  to  meet  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  June  28.  The  second 
session  will  be  held  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, July  I, 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica will  hold  a  meeting  on  June  29  at  Ann 
Arbor.  The  subject  presented  will  be  Re- 
sources for  American  history  in  libra- 
ries, public  and  private,  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region. 

The  Special  Libraries  association, 
Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  president,  will 
hold  three  general  sessions  and  three 
group  meetings  on  June  27,  28  and  29. 
The  general  field  of  discussion  will  be, 


The  special  librarian,  his  personality, 
his  training  and  his  objective.  Speak- 
ers from  outside  fields  who  are  par- 
ticularly interested  in  special  libraries 
and  their  work  will  address  these  meet- 
ings. 

The  National  association  of  State  li- 
brarians, J.  M.  Hitt,  state  librarian  of 
Washington,  president,  will  meet  on 
June  28  and  will  discuss  Library  ad- 
ministration, state  and  county;  State 
library  service  to  rural  communities 
and  the  Future  of  the  library  associa- 
tion. A  round-table  on  legislative 
reference  problems  will  also  be  held. 

The  League  of  Library  commissions 
will  hold  two  sessions,  the  first  on  June 
27,  under  the  leadership  of  William  R. 
Watson,  and  the  second  on  June  28, 
conducted  by  Mrs  E.  C.  Earl.  All  state 
and  administrative  boards,  as  well  as 
members  of  library  commissions  are 
included  in  this  division. 

Local  information 

A  local  committee  of  Detroit  will 
give  special^  care  to  the  matters  of 
transportation,  information,  hotels,  ex- 
cursions, hospitality,  publicity  and 
other  questions  which  may  affect  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  those  attend- 
ing the  meetings.  Guide  books  and 
maps  of  the  city  and  vicinity  will  be 
provided  and  information  of  all  kinds, 
given.  Local  committees  will  arrange 
for  excursions  about  the  city,  and  a 
number  of  automobiles  will  be  avail- 
able for  drives  around  the  boulevards 
and  parks.  (One  may  "flee  to  Canada" 
for  ten  cents  1) 

Entertainment 

Among  the  entertainments  planned 
for  the  visitors  is  a  moonlight  ex- 
cursion trip  on  the  Detroit  river  and 
Lake  St.  Clair.  The  children's  libra- 
rians are  to  be  entertained  at  a  break- 
fast on  Belle  Isle,  for  which  they  are 
asked  to  register  acceptance  at  an  early 
date.  The  Detroit  public  library  staff 
will  serve  tea  each  afternoon  in  their 
Main  library  room,  from  four  to  five 
o'clock.  The  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  has  extended  a  cordial  invitation 
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to  the  A.   L.  A.  members  to  visit  its 
rooms. 

Mrs  Madelene  Hirth,  chairman,  Miss 
Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  Miss  Flora 
B.  Roberts  and  Gordon  Thayer  com- 
prise the  A.  L.  A.  entertainment  com- 
mittee. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  an- 
nual dinners  to  be  held  on  Thursday 
evening  and  this  day,  too,  has  been  set 
down  for  a  visit  to  Ann  Arbor.  A 
special  train,  special  entertainment  and 
various  arrangements  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
the  visitors. 

The  officers  ask  that  all  persons  at- 
tending the  convention  register  at  A. 
L.  A.  headquarters  immediately  upon 
arrival.  A  registration  fee  of  one  dol- 
lar is  now  required  of  all  except  those 
who  have  paid  the  initiation  fee  during 
the   current  year. 

William  Weber,  Detroit  public  library, 
will  offer  assistance  to  any  one  who 
has  not  been  able  to  make  hotel  ar- 
rangements in  finding  quarters  in  De- 
troit. 

Exhibits  by  the  A.  L.  A.,  library  com- 
missions and  libraries,  as  well  as  those 
by  supply  houses,  publishers,  etc.,  will 
be  found  on  the  thirteenth  floor  of  the 
Hotel  Statler. 

In  connection  with  the  county  library 
exhibit.  President  Root  will  deliver  a 
radio  talk  on  County  libraries.  This  will 
be  broadcasted  by  the  Detroit  News  and 
will  be  received  by  the  convention  at  one 
of  its  general  meetings. 

All  A.  L.  A.  Rotary  members  who 
expect  to  attend  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting 
at  Detroit  are  asked  to  send  their 
names  to  Geo  T.  Settle,  librarian,  Pub- 
lic library,  Louisville,  Ky.  This  in 
preparation  of  a  Rotary  luncheon  to  be 
given  within  the  week  of  the  meeting. 


Progress  of  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill 

In  order  that  there  might  be  more  def- 
inite information  regarding  the  Towner- 
Sterling  bill  before  the  members  at  the 
meeting  in  July,  a  committee  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  called  on  President  Harding,  by 
appointment,  on  May  5  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  his  attitude  in  the  matter. 


The  committee  was  assured  of  the 
President's  interest  in  the  program  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  and  received  the  impression 
that  he  will  recommend  the  creation  of 
a  Department  of  Education  and  Welfare, 
in  which  education  shall  hold  the  first 
place  and  that  the  extension  of  Federal 
aid  for  the  promotion  of  education  will 
be  conceded.  If  these  recommendations 
are  approved  by  the  committee  on  reor- 
ganization of  the  Executive  departments 
and  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  (this 
may  spell  a  long,  wearisome  journey), 
education  will  be  given  more  national 
recognition  than  it  has  ever  received,  by 
educational  activities  being  brought  to- 
gether in  one  department,  administered 
under  a  Secretary  of  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 


N.  E.  A.  Library  Department 
Program   of  meetings 

The  meetings  of  the  library  depart- 
ment of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  held  in  the 
Public  library  hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  July 
3.5^7.8. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  2 
o'clock,  a  discussion  of  the  topic.  How 
shall  adequate  library  service  be 
established  where  it  is  not  now  de- 
veloped? will  be  considered  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1)  In  the  school.  Martha  C. 
Pritchard,  Teacher's  college,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

2)  In  the  locality.  Sarah  B.  As- 
kew, Public  Library  commission,  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

3)  In  the  state.  James  I.  Wyer, 
director  of  State  library,  Albany,  New 
York. 

4)  In  the  nation.  Joy  E.  Morgan, 
editor  on  The  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  Washington,  D. 
C. 

Other  topics  will  be:  Libraries  and 
the  rural  schools,  Florence  M.  Hale, 
Augusta,  Maine ;  The  consolidated  rur- 
al school  library,  Ruth  E.  Drake, 
Chazy,  N.  Y. ;  Libraries  and  librarians, 
Dr  Sherman  Williams,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  luncheon  on  Wednesday  at  noon 
will  precede  the  meeting  and  will  be 
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given  at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  There 
will  be  a  number  of  talks  by  persons 
prominent  in  library  work  on  library 
topics.  Those  expecting  to  attend  the 
luncheon,  should  notify  Orlando  C. 
Davis,  Waltham,  Mass.,  as  early  as 
possible. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  program 
will  cover :  How  the  library  helps  the 
foreigner  to  make  his  American  con- 
tribution, Ernestine  Rose,  New  York 
City;  Effective  cooperation  between 
the  public  library  and  the  public  school, 
Bertha  McConkey,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
The  daily  newspaper  in  school,  O.  S. 
Rice,  Madison,  Wis.;  The  spirit  of  li- 
brary service,  Mrs  Edward  Carter, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas;  Story  tiling,  its 
relation  to  literary  appreciation,  Edith 
C.  Parker,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  The  pupil's 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
school  library,  Mary  E.  Hall,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

On  Friday,  July  7,  at  2  p.  m.,  there 
will  be  a  joint  session  with  the  Nation- 
al council  of  teachers  of  English.  The 
following  program  will  be  given. 

Books  for  boys,  A.  B.  de  Mille,  Win- 
throp  Highlands,  Mass. ;  Opportunities 
in  Junior  high  school  work,  Laura 
Grove  Smith,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  The 
stimulation  of  home  reading,  Helen 
Cosgrove;,  New  York  City;  Training 
for  school  librarians,  Ruth  Tobey,  Ter- 
re  Haute,  Ind. ;  The  child's  own  read- 
ing, Frederic  G.  Melcher,  New  York 
City;  Library  work  in  normal  schools 
to  fit  its  students  for  their  work  in 
teaching,  Mary  E.  Richardson,  State 
normal  school,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

Election  of  officers,  hearing  reports 
and  other  business  matters  as  may 
properly  come  before  the  meeting,  will 
be  taken  up  on  Saturday  morning, 
July  8,  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Newspaper  club  of  New  York 
City  has  appointed  as  its  Library  com- 
mittee : 

Chairman,  Thoreau  Crougn  of  the 
New  York  Herald;  Don  Marquis  of  the 
Ne7V  York  Sun  and  Edwin  M.  Jenks 
(N.  Y.  S.  L.,  '03)  of  the  New  York 
Herald.   Mr.  Jenks  will  act  as  librarian. 


American  Library  Institute 
Meeting  for  1922. 

The  American  Library  Institute  held 
two  sessions  on  Friday,  April  28,  at 
Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic  City.  One  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  Institute  meetings 
is  that  there  is  little  or  no  preliminary 
business  and  informality  of  the  widest 
type  is  enjoyed. 

Dr  C.  W.  Andrews,  librarian  of  the 
John  Crerar  library,  Chicago,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  proceeded  to  de- 
liver his  presidential  address. 

He  characterized  the  Institute  as  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  persons  of 
more  than  average  age  and  experience 
in  library  work.  As  nearly  all  its  mem- 
bers occupy  executive  positions  and  as 
it  has  an  income  only  sufficient  for  its 
moderate  administrative  expenses  it  is 
evidently  not  a  body  capable  of  execut- 
ing plans  for  library  work  and  it  is 
probably  not  especially  well  fitted  to 
devise  them.  But  it  should  be  admir- 
ably adapted  to  discuss  plans  and  it 
was  in  the  hope  that  this  opinion  might 
be  justified  that  the  program  for  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting  was  arranged. 

It  has  been  held  by  quite  a  number  of 
people,  said  Dr  Andrews,  that  the  A.  L. 
A.  council  offers  sufficient  opportunity 
for  such  discussion.  The  first  consid- 
eration which  leads  to  a  differentiation 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Council  is  that  the  latter  is  charged 
most  emphatically  by  the  new  consti- 
tution with  the  duty  of  determining  the 
policy  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Its  time  in  the 
future,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  will 
be  given  to  consideration  of  plans  pro- 
posed by  the  executive  board  or 
brought  before  it  by  the  affiliated  or- 
ganizations. It  is  evident  that  there 
will  be  little  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  plans  in  their  earlier  stages, 
when  the  consideration  of  principles 
and  broad  outlines  are  most  needed. 
Such  consideration  might  well  be 
given  bv  the  Institute. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  diflFerentiation 
in  the  point  of  view.  Members  of  the 
council  have  always  to  consider  first 
the  interests  of  the  association  as  a 
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whole  and,  secondly,  those  of  the  insti- 
tutions or  groups  of  institutions  which 
they  represent,  while  the  members  of 
the  Institute  are  elected  as  individuals 
and  as  such  are  free  to  regard  any  sub- 
ject without  special  reference  to  the 
particular  interests  of  the  institution 
with  which  they  may  be  connected. 

If  then  the  Institute  finds  it  possible 
to  consider  a  wider  range  of  subjects 
than  the  Council  and  from  a  somewhat 
different  point  of  view,  there  still  re- 
mains the  question  of  making  the  best 
out  of  its  deliberations.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  Dr  Andrews  this  would  not  be 
by  votes  or  direct  advice  on  matters 
which  are  or  may  be  brought  before 
the  council,  but  possibly  by  the  pre- 
paration of  briefs  which  shall  give  suc- 
cinctly the  argtmients  pro  and  con  and 
across.  Such  a  presentation  might 
well  shorten  and  clarify,  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Council  and  if  this  should 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  latter  might 
in  time  come  to  ask  the  Institute  to 
discuss  a  question  which  has  been  or 
is  likely  to  be  brought  up.  Thus  there 
might  arise  a  relation  between  the  two 
bodies  not  unlike  that  between  the 
General  Government  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  beneficial  to  both 
and  to  the  library  world  in  general, 
without  affecting  in  the  least  degree 
the  independence  or  prerogatives  of 
either. 

Dr  E.  C.  Richardson  of  Princeton 
university  read  a  paper  on  "University 
library  cooperation  and  business  en- 
gineering," in  which  he  summed  up 
what  had  been  said  and  done  in  the  na- 
ture of  experimentation  in  the  field  of 
library  cooperation  for  the  last  20  years 
but  viewed  as  a  starting  point  for  fu- 
ture effort.  He  showed  that  the  idea  of 
cooperation,  latent  in  all  civilized  in- 
stitutions, is  obvious  in  the  distribution 
of  library  operations.  Librarians  un- 
derstand quite  well  that  two,  three,  and 
even  ten  times  as  much  work  may  be 
produced  by  studied  management  as  by 
rule-of-thumb  methods  on  the  one  hand 
or  ultra-conventionalized  methods  on 
the  other. 


Library  service  has  two  fundamental 
aspects, — the  primary  one  of  connect- 
ing the  reader  with  a  book  that  he 
knows  that  he  wants  to  use;  and  the 
secondary  one  of  connecting  a  reader 
with  a  book  that  he  ought  to  use.  The 
latter  is  properly  an  educational,  infor- 
mational, and  bibliographical  task, 
not  a  library  task,  but  it  has  been 
thoroly  and  happily  grafted  on  and 
is  a  most  valuable  time-saver  for  li- 
brary users.  The  two  methods  of  li- 
brary service  are  exemplified  in,  first, 
taking  the  books  to  the  reader  and, 
second,  taking  the  reader  to  the  book. 
Or  in  other  words,  serving  the  reader 
and  helping  the  reader  serve  himself.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  the  Prince- 
ton University  library  10  books  are 
used  for  self-help  to  one  by  desk  de- 
livery or,  say,  a  million  users  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes  served  over  the 
desk.  The  instruments  of  self  help  are 
open  shelves,  classification,  and  simpli- 
fied catalogs. 

Delivery  service  is  essential,  funda- 
mental, and  in  the  case  of  large  librar- 
ies must  be  carried  to  a  still  higher  de- 
gree of  development.  In  libraries  like 
that  of  the  British  Museum  it  must 
necessarily  be  the  main  service. 

The  problem  of  cooperation  between 
libraries  rests  upon  the  principle  that  any 
amount  of  cooperation  is  justified  when 
the  results  are  increased  certainty  and 
productiveness  of  use  in  such  a  way  and 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  save  more 
than  it  costs, — and  if  the  cost  can  be 
provided  for.  Practical  cooperation 
among  American  libraries  had  its  germs 
far  back  in  the  time  of  Jewett  of  the 
Smithsonian  and  Dr  Ezra  Abbott  at 
Harvard,  in  the  first  Poole  index,  and  in 
the  studies  of  Dewey  and  Biscoe  over 
the  beginnings  of  decimal  classification. 

The  American  Library  Association 
is  essentially  one  for  cooperation.  Its 
main  objectives  have  been  in  the  field 
of  popular  education  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  library  management.  As  an 
instrument  for  organized  cooperative 
thinking  on  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  our  technical  library  tasks  it  has  been 
the    means   of   our   rapid   progress   in 
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economic  library  management  and  the 
agent  for  promoting  that  farther  step  in 
library  cooperation,  the  organized  under- 
taking of  productive  tasks  by  groups  of 
libraries.  One  is  impressed  with  the  in- 
credible saving  produced  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  printed  cards.  Cooperation 
in  purchase  is  perhaps  the  least  devel- 
oped of  all  aspects,  altho  by  its  nature 
it  is  the  most  promising  of  all  fields  for 
the  practical  application  of  business 
principles  of  cooperation. 

Passing  to  the  matter  of  needs,  the 
two  things  that  stand  out  as  most 
called  for  are  1)  the  location  or  pur- 
chase of  infrequent  books,  and  2)  the 
analytical  indexing  and  abstracting,  espe- 
cially of  scientific  literature.  Heretofore, 
when  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
situation,  we  have  been  told  that  the  miss- 
ing books  are  not  of  much  importance 
and  that  those  that  we  have  are  the 
best,  the  high  peaks,  and  that  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  about  the  rest. 

Dr  Richardson  illustrated  by  speci- 
fic instances  the  difficulties  of  the 
American  research  student  in  various 
fields.  The  remedy  suggested  was  the 
purchase  by  cooperation  of  more 
"source  books."  It  has  long  been  ob- 
vious that  the  twenty-nine  principal 
university  libraries  (containing  twelve 
million  volumes,  and  spending  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  books  and  as 
much  more  for  administration)  could 
solve  the  problem  if  they  would.  They 
form  an  ideal  field  for  the  application 
of  cooperative  methods  on  a  large 
scale.  In  closing,  Dr  Richardson  of- 
fered the  following  resolution  looking 
to  cooperation  and  perhaps  initiation 
by  the  Institute  and  the  American  Li- 
brary Association: 

Resolved,  that  the  Institute  Board  be 
requested  to  appoint  a  committee  out  of 
A.  L.  A.  members  of  the  Institute  and  ask 
the  American  Library  Association  to  ap- 
point a  larger  committee  including  these 
members,  to  consider  inaugurating  at  once 
cooperation  in  the  getting  of  research 
books  and  the  possibilities  of  the  early  de- 
velopment and  application  of  other  coop- 
eration plans. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted. 


Dr  M.  L.  Raney  of  Johns  Hopkins 
university  speaking  on  "Tariff  and 
Copyright  legislation,"  reported  that 
in  the  Senate  committee's  revision  of 
the  House  tariff  measure,  presented 
April  11,  the  rate  is  kept  at  15  per  cent 
on  foreign  valuation  (25  per  cent  if 
book  IS  of  American  authorship).  The 
limit  on  number  of  copies  allowed  free 
importation  is  removed,  while  the  fol- 
lowing are  restored  to  the  free  list : 

1.  Foreign  language  books. 

2.  Books  printed  and  bound  more 
than  twenty  years. 

3.  The  immigrant's  books  (and  nec- 
essary household  effects). 

"Duty  free  text-books  are  missed,  but 
on  this  point  reconsideration  is  prob- 
able, and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the 
concession  of  unlimited  importation 
was  intended  to  meet  this  need. 

The  rate  compromise  suggested  by 
us  at  the  last  hour,  after  the  bill  had 
gone  to  press,  is  a  concession  to  the 
book  binders,  as  is  also  the  require- 
ment that  the  old  books  must  not  be  in 
new  bindings  to  escape  duty,  and  the 
provision  of  the  45  per  cent  duty  on 
books,  the  chief  value  of  which  lies  in 
their  leather  binding. 

Under  the  copyright  measure  about 
to  be  introduced,  repealing  the  manu- 
facturing clause  in  the  existing  law,  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  to  American  en- 
trance into  the  International  Copyright 
Union,  the  publishers  have  included  a 
clause  allowing  institutions  and  indi- 
viduals to  import  for  use  and  not  for 
sale  single  copies  of 

"anjr  book  as  published  in  the  country  of 
origin  with  the  authorization  of  the  author, 
or  copyright  proprietor  .  .  .  provided  the 
publisher  of  the  American  edition  of  such 
book  has  (within  ten  days  after  written 
demand)  declined  or  neglected  to  agree 
to  supply  such  copy." 

Librarians  oppose  this  proviso  because 
under  the  guise  of  safeguarding  copy- 
right it  puts  in  the  hands  of  American 
publishers  the  monopoly  of  the  country's 
book  importations.  This  follows  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  United  States 
enters  the  Union  or  stops  at  the  repeal  of 
the  manufacturing  cause.  Inside,  (vir- 
tually) all  European  books  would  enjoy 
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American  cop)rright.  Outside,  such  right 
would  be  established  by  mere  compliance 
with  the  formality  of  notice,  deposit  and 
registration.  Without  cost,  or  for  a  dol- 
lar and  a  copy,  according  as  we  were  in 
or  out  of  the  Union,  ttie  price  of  an 
edition  would  in  a  twinkling  shift  from 
the  foreign  price  to  the  American.  The 
depreciation  of  foreign  money  would 
make  sole  agencies  mutually  alluring. 
What  the  international  publisher  would 
do  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture.  His 
catalogs  are  already  in  print.  Thus, 
Macmillan  is  found  to  be  charging  for 
his  importations  an  average  of  38.3  cents 
per  shilling.  Under  the  existing  law  we 
can  escape  by  buying  abroad,  but  with 
this  deadly  proviso  enacted  we  must 
come  to  him  or  do  without.  As  for  the 
author,  for  whom  copyright  law  was 
called  into  existence,  he  is  lost  in  the 
shuffle. 

Mr  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  of  University  of 
Chicago,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
printed  cards  for  monographs  and  series, 
reported  that  they  had  received  word 
from  a  score  of  libraries  indicating  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  purchase 
of  cards  for  all  or  part  of  the  analytical 
for  some  57  titles  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee. With  the  required  number  of 
subscriptions  in  for  over  one-half  of  the 
titles  and  the  necessary  cooperation  as- 
sured for  the  preparation  of  entries,  the 
committee  feels  that  its  work  has  not 
been  in  vain. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  his  paper 
on  the  Vatican  library,  Theodore  W. 
Koch  of  Northwestern  university  gave  a 
pen  picture  of  the  newly  elected  Pope, 
Pius  XI,  who  as  Monsignor  Ratti  was 
prefect  of  the  Vatican  library  during  the 
period  of  the  World  war.  The  his- 
tory of  the  collection  of  manuscripts 
by  the  different  popes  was  sketched 
broadly  from  the  fourteenth  century 
to  the  present  day.  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  periods  of  the 
gfrowth  of  the  library  were  pointed  out 
and  the  special  interests  of  the  various 
benefactors  were  emphasized.  The  pres- 
ent state  of  the  library  was  described 
briefly  and  attention  called  to  the  liberal- 
ized   policy    of    recent    administrators 


which  has  served  to  make  the  collections 
more  useful  to  visiting  scholars. 

Mr  H.  M.  Lydenberg  of  New  York 
public  library  spoke  on  the  "Proposed 
Union  List  of  periodicals"  and  especially 
on  the  raising  of  a  guarantee  fund.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  publication  might 
be  financed  by  some  three  dozen  libra- 
ries paying  say  a  thousand  dollars  each, 
receiving  in  return  a  certain  number  of 
extra  copies  of  which  they  would  have 
the  disposal.  Mr  Bowker  was  of  the 
opinion  that  some  of  the  research  and 
industrial  foundations  might  be  looked 
to  for  a  part  of  the  necessary  support. 
Dr  Andrews  thought  that  if  the  list  were 
issued  in  monthly  parts  they  might  be 
subscribed  for  by  libraries  interested  and 
the  payment  spread  over  several  years. 
Theodore  W.  Koch, 
Secretary. 

The  Ontario  Library  Association 
Report  on  annual  meeting 

There  were  two  main  topics  on  the 
program  of  the  twenty-second  annual 
meeting  of  Ontario  library  association, 
held  in  Toronto,  Easter  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  April  17-18.  The  first  of 
these  topics  was  the  rural  library  upon 
which  the  program  contained  the  fol- 
lowing papers:  "The  rural  library 
and  its  place  in  the  community — What 
it  is  and  What  it  might  be,"  Rev  Neil 
Campbell,  Ilderton;  "The  County  Li- 
brary system  with  special  reference  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States," 
Miss  Dorothy  A.  Thompson,  B.  A., 
Public  Libraries  branch,  Department 
of  Education,  Toronto;  "Rural  library 
extension,"  Paul  M.  Paine,  Litt.  D., 
chief  librarian.  Public  library,  Syra- 
cuse, New  York. 

Unfortunately,  Mr  Campbell  was  un- 
able to  be  present  when  his  paper  was 
called,  but  Miss  Thompson  and  Dr 
Paine  gave  admirable  papers,  inform- 
ing and  suggestive  to  a  very  high  de- 
^.  gree. 

The  discussion  that  followed  this 
topic  was  suggestive  and  decidedly  op- 
timistic and  a  committee  was  appointed 
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to  study  this  matter  of  Rural  library 
extension,  to  report  at  a  later  meeting. 

The  second  main  topic  was  that  of 
Books,  treated  in  the  following  papers : 
The  presidential  address,  Bearing  of 
letters  and  memoirs  on  history,  W. 
J.  Sykes,  B.  A.,  Ottawa;  Books  and 
life.  Rev  W.  T.  Herridge,  M.  A.,  D.  D., 
Ottawa;  "Let  the  Other  Side  be 
heard,"  Dr  Paul  M.  Paine,  Syracuse; 
"Nature  books,"  F.  J.  A.  Morris,  M. 
A.,  Peterborough;  "Brief  notes  on 
travel  books,"  Miss  Agnes  Lancefield, 
Windsor;  Fred.  Landon,  M.  A.,  Lon- 
don, "Russia;"  Miss  Mabel  Dunham, 
B.  A.  Kitchener,  "Greece." 

The  discussions  following  the  pres- 
entation of  the  papers  of  these  two 
main  topics  were  spirited  and  general- 
ly participated  in. 

The  speakers  drew  from  their  own  ex- 
perience and  personal  reaction  in  regard 
to  the  books  and  were  definite  and  in- 
formative in  what  they  had  to  offer. 

The  round  tables  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon dealt  with  book  selection  for 
1921  books,  led  by  Miss  Agnes  Lance- 
field, Windsor;  Reference  books,  by 
Miss  M.  H.  Baxter,  London;  and 
Children's  work,  by  Miss  Lillian  H. 
Smith,  B.  A.,  Toronto. 

The  exhibit  of  books  and  library  sup- 
plies in  the  hall  leading  to  the  assembly 
room  was  a  very  attractive  feature, 
several  new  firms  being  represented 
this  year. 

Another  interesting  topic  was  that 
of  Canadian  book  week.  The  libra- 
ries were  thanked  for  their  effective 
cooperation  in  Canadian  book  week  of 
1921,  by  Mr  Hugh  S.  Eayrs,  secretary 
of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Authors'  association.  Mr  Eayrs  also 
announced  that  a  bigger  and  better 
Canadian  book  week  would  be  pro- 
moted for  1922. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  a 
satisfactory  financial  condition,  and  the 
secretary's  report  reviewed  the  work  of 
the  year  in  Ontario;  Canada;  United 
States;  Great  Britain;  with  some 
references  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The     attendance    was    satisfactory. 


about  75  public  libraries  being  repre- 
sented, and  nearly  20  other  libraries 
and  publishing  firms.  A  very  interest- 
ing fact  in  the  matter  of  attendance 
was  the  presence  of  10  out  of  16  liv- 
ing past-presidents  of  the  association. 

Dr  Locke  and  his  staflf  and  the  Pub- 
lic Library  board  had  gone  to  no  end 
of  trouble  to  provide  the  kindliest  of 
receptions  and  to  make  the  library 
building  look  its  best  These  atten- 
tions were  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
meeting. 

A  most  interesting  feature  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Public  Library  glee 
club,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr  Henry 
Button,  who  sang  two  groups  of  songs. 
This  innovation  greatly  delighted  the 
association. 

The  presence  of  the  following 
American  guests  was  very  much  ap- 
preciated: Dr  Paul  M.  Paine,  Syra- 
cuse, and  Mrs  Paine;  Mr  H.  J.  Gay- 
lord  and  Mr  Forrest  B.  Spaulding, 
Syracuse ;  and  Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle, 
Chicago,  representing  the  American 
Library  Association.  Miss  Bogle  ex- 
tended a  cordial  invitation  to  the  On- 
tario library  association  to  attend  the 
Detroit  meeting  at  the  close  of  June; 
and  also  assisted  in  the  round-table  on 
children's  work. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are 
as  follows: 

President,  W.  H.  Murch,  Public  li- 
brary, St.  Thomas;  First  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  Briden,  B.  A.,  Public  library, 
St.  Catharines;  Second  vice-president, 
G.  W.  Rudlen,  B.  A.,  Public  library, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Secretary-treasurer, 

E.  A.  Hardy,  B.  A.,  D.  Paed.,  81  Col- 
lier St.,  Toronto. 

Councillors :  Miss  Lillian  H.  Smith, 
B.  A.,  Public  library,  Toronto;  C.  A. 
Byam,    Public    library.    New   Liskeard; 

F.  M.  DelaFosse,  Public  library,  Peter- 
borough; Fred.  Landon,  M.  A.,  Pub- 
lic library,  London ;  W.  G.  Ward,  Pub- 
lic library,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.;  W.  J. 
Sykes.  B.  A.,  Ex-president,  Carnegie 
library,  Ottawa. 

E.  A.  HAItDY, 

Secretary. 
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Meetings  at  Atlantic  City 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  library  club  and  the 
New  Jersey  library  association  was 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  April  28-29,  1922. 

The  Pennsylvania  library  club 
The  first  session  was  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  library 
club,  Friday  evening,  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  Asa  Don  Dickinson, 
in  the  chair.  A  brief  address  of  wel- 
come was  made  by  the  Honorable  Ed- 
ward T.  Bader,  mayor  of  Atlantic  City. 
♦John  H.  Leete,  director  of  the  Carne- 
gie library  of  Pittsburgh,  gave  the  first 
address,  "Our  appeal  as  a  profession." 
Mr  Leete  quoted  Herbert  Spencer's 
statement  that  "professions  are  for  the 
augmentation  of  life,"  but  said  that 
tho  that  might  furnish  a  starting  point 
for  the  discussion,  it  did  not  fully  de- 
termine the  question  or  differentiate 
some  professions  from  allied  trades. 
Christopher  Morley 
The  second  speaker  was  Christopher 
Morley,  who  gave  his  usual. humorous 
and  entertaining  address.  Altho  sched- 
uled to  speak  on  "The  anatomy  of  bib- 
lioprudence,"  Mr  Morley  discussed 
among  other  things,  the  art  of  public 
speaking,  which  he  said,  consists  in 
"patting  a  platitude  until  it  purrs  like 
an  epigram."  Mr  Morley  spoke  also 
upon  the  making  of  a  poet.  The  young 
poet  begins  to  compose,  he  said,  about 
the  age  of  16  or  17.  At  that  time  his 
theme  is  usually  "death."  His  first  son- 
net is  probably  "To  a  skull,"  the  last 
line  of  which  ends  somehing  like  this : 
"One  thing  alone  is  sure,  that  is  death." 
The  second  stage  of  the  poet's  career 
finds  him  imagining  himself  in  love 
with  a  superior  being  who  loves  him  in 
return  with  an  almost  embarrassing 
profusion.  Maud  Adams  is  usually  his 
first  divinity.  In  the  third  stage,  the 
poet  takes  his  first  job.  Here  he  dallies 
with  robuster  themes,  vagabondage, 
economic  and  social  questions,  pleni- 
tude of  malt  liquor,  etc.  In  the  fourth 
stage  the  poet  is  likely  to  take  up  very 

♦Mr.  Leete's  paper  is  given  in  full  on  p.  317. 


serious  themes,  history  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  poetical  and  historical  sub- 
jects, vegetarianism;  and  he  begins  to 
realize  that  if  one  is  going  to  collapse 
it  is  best  to  collapse  over  a  small  de- 
clivity. 

Mr  Morley  said  he  did  not  mean  to 
belittle  the  minor  poets;  that  poetry 
to  be  great  and  real  does  not  have  to 
deal  with  lofty  and  grandiloquent 
themes,  and  that  no  finer  subjects  may 
be  found  than  the  every-day  emotions 
and  problems.  The  complexities  of 
home  life  may  be  as  inspiring  and  as 
complicated  as  anjr  questions  of  states- 
manship. It  was  just  as  difficult  a  mat- 
ter, he  said,  to  keep  a  baby  from  kick- 
ing off  its  blankets  as  to  keep  a  young 
nation  from  kicking  off  its  frontiers 
when  no  one  was  looking.  In  conclud- 
ing his  address,  Mr  Morley,  read  sev- 
eral of  his  short  poems,  among  them, 
"The  house  where  brown  eyes  are," 
"Refusing  you  immortality,"  "My 
pipe,"  "To  Louise,  a  Christmas  baby," 
"The  high  chair." 

George  R.  Prowell,  curator  and  li- 
brarian of  the  Historical  society  of 
York  County,  Pennsylvania,  gave  a 
brief  address,  "The  lost  diary  of  Wash- 
ington." Mr  Prowell  said  he  first  read 
of  this  diary  in  another  diary  of  Wash- 
ington, which  was  edited  by  Lossing. 
About  the  same  time,  in  1855,  while 
looking  thru  some  early  records  in  the 
court  house  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  he 
found  a  bill  for  £2  ISs  paid  in  1791  by 
the  county  commissioners  "for  42 
pounds  of  candles  to  illuminate  the 
court  house  in  honor  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States."  This  was  the 
first  tangible  evidence  of  Washington's 
visit  to  York.  During  the  speaker's 
experience  as  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent in  Washington  City,  he  was  given 
the  privilege,  with  another  gentleman, 
of  searching  thru  some  unclassified 
documents.  One  day  he  found  two 
small  books,  and  upon  examining  them, 
found  them  to  be  the  lost  diary  of 
Washington,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
covering  the  period  from  1791  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  A  verbatim  copy  of 
this   diary   was    made    and    then    Mr 
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Prowell  searched  thru  early  newspa- 
pers published  in  the  United  States  at 
that  time  for  reference  to  Washington 
while  he  was  president  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  for  an  account  of 
his  tour  of  the  South  in  the  summer 
of  1791.  Mr  Prowell  made  excerpts 
from  the  newspaper  articles  that  he 
found  on  the  subject,  and'  then  pub- 
lished these,  with  Washington's  own 
accounts  taken  from  his  diary,  in  three 
of  the  well-known  daily  papers  in  this 
country. 

The  Friday  evening  session  was  con- 
cluded by  the  announcement  of  Fred- 
erick W.  Faxon,  chairman  of  the  Tra- 
vel committee  of  the  American  Library 
Association  regarding  the  annual  meet- 
ing at  Detroit  in  June. 

A  trustees'  section,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  library  club, 
was  held  Saturday  afternoon,  April  29, 
at  2 :30.  Dr  Thomas  Lynch  Montgom- 
ery, Litt.D.  librarian  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  society,  presided.  The 
subject  discussed  at  this  meeting  was 
"the  library  trustee" ;  the  speakers  were 
Henry  D.  Brown,  trustee  of  the  James 
V.  Brown  library,  Williamsport,  Penn- 
sylvania; Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 
Esq.,  trustee  of  the  Free  library  of 
Philadelphia,  and  president  of  the  Civil 
Service  commission  of  Philadelphia; 
and  R.  R.  Bowker,  editor  of  The  Li- 
brary Journal, 

Dr  Montgomery,  in  his  introductory 
remarks,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  the  library  trustee,  and  said  that  he 
believed  the  trustees  should  meet  at  all 
the  local  conventions,  as  well  as  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  He  said  that  they 
needed  to  get  together  more  and  dis- 
cuss the  problems  that  confronted  their 
individual  boards  of  trustees.  Mr  Brown, 
the  first  speaker,  outlined  a  plan  for- 
mulated at  the  1921  fall  meeting  of  the 
Keystone  State  library  association, 
whereby  a  trustee  section  was  created, 
of  which  he  was  made  temporary  chair- 
man. The  idea  in  creating  such  a  sec- 
tion was  thru  it,  to  reach  all  library 
trustees  in  Pennsylvania,  interest  them 
in  the  library  movement  in  general,  and 


in  their  own  libraries  in  particular. 
Letters  were  sent  to  all  free  libraries 
in  Pennsylvania,  asking  each  to  send 
one  trustee,  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Keystone  State  library  association 
to  be  held  in  Altoona  in  October,  1922. 
The  hope  of  this  Trustees  section  is 
that  as  a  result  of  this  meeting,  a  new 
interest  will  be  aroused  in  the  trustees, 
and  a  closer  bond  will  therefore  be 
formed  between  each  library  and  its 
board  of  trustees.  The  conditions  in  • 
Pennsylvania  are  chaotic,  Mr  Brown 
said.  He  believes  that  the  library  trus- 
tee can  do  much  to  promote  tihe  in- 
terest and  the  usefulness  of  the  library ; 
that  he  must  be  made  to  feel  his  re- 
sponsibility in  this  direction.  If  he 
does  not,  then  he  should  not  continue 
to  be  a  member  of  any  board  of  trus- 
tees. The  tentative  program  proposed 
for  the  Trustees  section  of  the  Key- 
stone State  library  association  for  the 
1922  meeting  contains  the  following 
subjects : 

Statement    of   progress    by   the    temporary 

chairman,  Henry  D.  Brown. 
Library    support    by    municipal    or    school 

board  aid|  Main  points  of  the  two  sets  of 

laws.     Clinton   Rogers  Woodruff,   Esq. 
Reports  of  budgets  from  20  Pennsylvania 

libraries   and   deductions   therefrom. 
Libraries:  a  neglected  asset  of  most  cities. 

Can  the  library  idea  be  sold? 
County    library    systems — Why    not?      "Let's 

go.'^ 

Mr  Brown  hoped,  he  said,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  formulate  plans 
whereby  library  standards  and  admin- 
istration, and  methods  of  support,  may 
be  simplified  and  made  uniform.  A 
trustee  should  acquire  enough  knowl- 
edge of  library  technique  to  help  him 
understand  the  problems  of  the  libra- 
rian with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  so  that 
they  may  work  together  more  intelli- 
gently and  effectively. 

Dr  Montgomery  introduced  Mr  Clin- 
ton Rogers  Woodruff  as  one  of  the 
most  sincere  and  most  effective  of 
trustees.  Mr  Woodruff  said  that  the 
average  person  does  not  realize  what 
a  good  sized  library  has  to  do;  nor 
the  responsibility  that  is  upon  a  board 
of  trustees.  This  board  must  be  com- 
posed of  people  who  are  known  for  the 
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ability  with  which  they  execute  any 
trust  placed  upon  them ;  and  they  must 
have  understanding  of  matters  of  in- 
vestment. The  responsibility  for  sala- 
ries is  theirs.  Tho  the  real  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  legislature,  or  the 
city  council,  the  board  of  trustees 
msJces  the  proper  recommendations. 
Mr  Woodruff  said  that  he  realized  that 
library  salaries  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Pennsylvania  are  grossly  inadequate, 
but  that  every  effort  is  being  made, 
particularly  in  Philadelphia,  to  rectify 
this  situation.  It  is  the  primary  duty 
of  the  trustees  to  assure  adequate  ap- 
propriations both  for  salaries  and  for 
books.  All  suggestions  should  come 
from  the  librarian,  and  he  should, 
whenever  possible,  be  supported  by 
his  board  of  trustees.  New  buildings 
must  be  erected;  and  old  buildings 
must  be  maintained.  The  aim  must  be 
to  have  "a  good  collection  of  books  in 
a  good  building."  Mr  Woodruff  ex- 
plained the  difficulties  that  have  been 
encountered  in  Philadelphia  over  the 
erection  of  the  new  main  building.  Al- 
ready there  have  been  four  law  suits  in 
connection  with  it — these  in  turn  have 
involved  others — and  so  it  has  gone. 

The  board  of  trustees  must  keep  in 
touch  with  the  librarian,  and  be  able 
to  give  him,  or  her,  as  the  case  may  be, 
advice  on  all  important  points.  In 
Philadelphia,  Mr  Woodruff  explained, 
those  present  at  a  trustees*  meeting,  con- 
stitute a  quorum,  and  there  is  always 
a  goodly  group  of  men  present.  The 
Board  authorizes  necessary  business  and 
discusses  policies;  but  details  are  car- 
ried on  in  committees.  Any  board  of 
trustees  must  be  considered  a  court  of 
last  appeal  for  serious  difficulties.  Mr 
Woodruff  emphasized  the  fact  that 
very  much  of  the  success  that  a  board 
of  trustees  achieves  is  due  to  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  the  librarian. 

Mr  Woodruff  believes  that  members 
of  a  board  of  trustees  should  come  into 
frequent  contact  with  the  library  staff. 
Closer  affiliation  with  the  staff  is  ad- 
visable in  order  that  the  members  may 
understand  the  policies  of  the  board. 


and     therefore    there    will    be    finer  of  trustees. 


cooperation.  Mr  Woodruff  said  he 
thoroly  approved  of  the  plan  outlined 
in  Mr  Brown's  paper.  None  should 
assume  the  responsibility  of  the  office 
of  trustee  unless  he  is  willing  to  as- 
sume the  serious  duties  that  it  carries, 
which  are  manifold.  In  conclusion  Mi 
Woodruff  emphasized  the  need  for  co- 
operation between  the  librarian,  his 
staff,  and  his  board  of  trustees. 

Mr  R.  R.  Bowker  gave  an  instruc- 
tive address  on  the  methods  of  proced- 
ure employed  by  the  three  boards  ol 
trustees  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
He  explained  that  the  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic library  has  once  a  month,  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  This  board 
has  the  following  committees: 

A  committee  on  administration,  books, 
buildings,  finance  and  law. 

The  committee  on  administration 
considers  every  promotion  and  dis- 
charge and  leaves  of  absences.  The 
committee  on  books,  practically  ac- 
cepts from  the  librarian,  the  lists  of 
books  for  purchase.  The  committee  on 
buildings  takes  care  of  branch  and  new 
buildings ;  and  the  committee  on 
finance  has,  of  course,  to  deal  with 
questions  of  money,  salaries,  etc.  In 
Brooklyn,  Mr  Bowker  said,  the  board 
of  trustees  is  a  final  Court  of  Appeals, 
tho  seldom  have  cases  come  before  it. 
Mr  Bowker  explained  also  the 
workings  of  a  small  town  library  in 
Massachusetts,  upon  whose  board  of 
trustees  he  serves.  There  are  women 
serving  upon  this  board.  The  board 
of  trustees  in  this  case  does  the  work  of 
actual  suggestion  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  The  relation  between  the 
town  and  the  board  is  interesting;  one 
member  being  elected  by  the  town,  the 
others  being  regularly  appointed,  as 
is  done  in  most  cities.  Mr  Bowker 
said  that  serious  difficulties  in  procur- 
ing necessary  appropriations  are  some- 
times encountered  in  boards  consti- 
tuted of  political  appointments  only. 
In  closing,  he  also  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  very  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  librarian  and  his  or  her,  board 
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New  Jersey  library  association 

The  first  session  of  the  New  Jersey 
library  association  held  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  Friday  afternoon,  was  devoted 
to  business  details  and  to  the  discus- 
sion of  budget-making,  book-buying 
and  business  methods.  Miss  Burnett 
of  Dover  introduced  the  subject  of 
budget-making,  Miss  Baillet  of  Irving- 
ton,  book-buying  and  Miss  Gillies  of 
Edgewater,  business  methods.  In  each 
case,  after  the  introduction,  there  was 
a  general  discussion  from  the  floor.  At 
the  end  of  the  meeting  the  following 
were  elected  officers  for  the  coming 
year : 

President,  James  T.  Gerould,  libra- 
rian, Princeton  university  library;  first 
vice-president,  Arthur  Mack,  trustee, 
Edgewater  public  library ;  second  vice- 
president.  Miss  Alta  Barker,  librarian 
Montclair  public  library;  secretary. 
Miss  Lynda  Phillips,  librarian,  Chath- 
am public  library ;  treasurer.  Miss  Kate 
Brower,  Orange  public  library. 

Certification  of  library  service 
The  Saturday  morning  session  was 
given  up  entirely  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject.  The  two  principal  speak- 
ers were  Azariah  S.  Root,  librarian, 
Oberlin  College  library,  president 
American  Library  Association,  and 
John  Cotton  Dana,  librarian,  Free  pub- 
lic library,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr  Root  speaking  for  the  affirmative 
took  up  the  following  questions:  Is 
certification  desirable  as  a  policy?  If 
it  is  desirable,  what  kind  of  qualifica- 
tions should  there  be?  Who  should 
be  the  judges? 

Some  kind  of  certification  is  advis- 
able so  that  the  right  kind  of  service  be 
given  a  community  and  that  the  public 
be  protected  against  inefficiency  and 
lack  of  knowledge.  So  far  there  have 
been  no  satisfactory  alternatives.  Civil 
Service  has  not  worked  out,  neither  has 
the  individualistic  method  of  letting 
each  library  look  after  itself  in  cases 
where  the  library  boards  are  not  com- 
petent, where  the  librarian  is  not  equal 
to  the  proper  selection  of  a  staff,  or 
where    the    community   is    not   all    it 


should  be.  Certification  would  see  that 
the  right  person — the  library  school 
graduate — is  in  the  higher  positions, 
Sie  less  highly  trained  persons  in  the 
lower  places.  Many  other  professions 
— lawyers,  doctors,  teachers — are  certi- 
fied so  that  the  public  may  be  pro- 
tected. Certification  is  not  merely  a 
library  policy. 

In  deciding  upon  the  kind  of  quali- 
fications for  any  certification  scheme, 
library  work  must  first  be  divided  into 
the  tasks: 

1)  Which  are  purely  mechanical, 
such  as  pasting  and  stamping  of  books, 
which  would  call  only  for  a  high-school 
graduate. 

2)  Those  which  are  semi-mechani- 
cal, such  as  charging,  slipping,  shelf 
work,  typing  of  duplicate  catalog 
cards,  and  which  require  in  addition 
to  graduation  from  high-school,  some 
actual  library  experience  but  not  li- 
brary school  training. 

3)  And  those  which  also  take  into 
account  the  personal  qualifications  of 
the  candidate  and  which  require  library 
school,  or  college  and  library  school 
graduation — such  as  bibliographical 
work,  book  selection,  cataloging, 
reference  work. 

In  addition,  in  deciding  upon  the 
qualifications  needed  there  should  be 
consideration  of  the  places  where  li- 
braries are  situated  as  the  needs  vary. 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Root  said,  "Li- 
brarians must  be  the  judges.  There 
must  be  no  chance  for  interference  by 
politicians.  The  librarian  must  decide 
upon  the  professional  qualifications. 
The  whole  scheme  must  be  worked  out 
by  librarians." 

Mr  Dana,  who  is  opposed  to  certifi- 
cation, prefaced  his  talk  by  saying  that 
as  certification  was  sure  to  come  he 
was  not  certain  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  try  to  stem  the  tide.  The 
country  is  drifting  toward  socialism 
and  the  tendency  is  to  put  more 
and  more  faith  in  governmentalism, 
and  librarians,  like  all  others,  are  tend- 
ing in  the  same  direction. 

Mr  Root  had  said  that  librarians 
must  protect  the  public  against  them- 
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selves!  Even  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine is  not  sufficiently  protected  against 
itself.  The  best  protector  of  the  li- 
brarian is  himself.  Today  professions 
are  safe-guarded  by  state  legislation 
and  candidates  must  take  examinations 
to  get  in.  But  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  important  things  done  in  the 
United  States  are  done  not  by  those 
certificated.  Yet  we  librarians,  must  pro- 
tect ourselves  by  certificates ! 

How  is  this  certification  to  be  done? 
By  politicians  ?  It  is  certain  that  these 
new  boards  will  be  similar  to  civil 
service  commissions,  taking  the  con- 
trol from  the  librarians  themselves. 
The  alternative — management  of  li- 
braries by  the  librarians — has  in  the 
course  of  40  years  worked  for 
progress.  An  outside  board  will 
not  be  an  improvement.  For  if 
the  board  of  trustees  is  not  qualified  to 
decide  upon  a  candidate,  if  a  librarian 
cannot  either,  why  have  another  board, 
one  who  knows  less  than  either  board 
of  trustees  or   librarian? 

Librarians  have  their  own  lives  at 
stake.  Only  as  they  do  well,  will  they 
succeed.  This  pressure  to  do  well 
comes  from  the  librarian  himself.  The 
certification  scheme  will  take  away 
some  of  this  pressure  and  some  of  this 
responsibility. 

Statistics  show  that  even  with  the  in- 
creased printing  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  reading  in  the  last  50  years, 
libraries  have  had  comparatively  small 
effect  on  the  public.  Librarians  form 
a  small  group.  To  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  community  they  must  press 
on.  They  must  develop  their  own 
ideas,  they  must  keep  wide  awake.  But 
if  we  follow  Mr  Root's  suggestions  as 
to  qualifications,  etc.,  we  keep  out  new 
ideas,  and  new  ideas  are  needed.  We 
want  not  the  conventional  librarian, 
but  the  thinker.  Certification  will  be 
a  barrier  to  real  thinking. 

Dr  Andrews  of  the  John  Crerar  li- 
brary, Chicago,  said  that  he  was  in 
accord  with  Mr  Dana's  presentation 
and  was  of  the  opinion  that  what  was 
lacking  in  library  service  today  could 


not  in  fairness  be  laid  to  the  absence 
of  the  power  of  certification. 

Mr  Roden  of  Chicago  public  library 
spoke  for  municipal  civil  service  as  it 
applied  in  his  own  library  where  they 
made  out  the  questions,  marked  the 
papers  and  passed  on  the  qualifications 
of  the  growing  staflf.  He  referred  to 
himself  as  an  exhibit,  selected,  de- 
veloped and  the  finished  product  of 
civil  service  which  he  was  ready  to 
pronounce  an  effective,  equitable  and 
fair  method  of  dealing  with  library 
workers. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  par- 
ticipated in  by  a  large  number,  it  be- 
came evident  that  any  compulsory 
certification  scheme  would  be  unwise; 
that  if  libraries  cannot  get  assistants 
now  because  of  lack  of  funds,  certifica- 
tion would  not  relieve  the  situation; 
and  that  certification  would  not  help 
out  in  the  matter  of  personal  qualifi- 
cations of  assistants,  qualifications 
which  were  most  important  in  library 
work. 

Miss  Parsons  moved  that  the  associa- 
tion go  on  record  as  against  the  certi- 
fication plan.  This  was  amended  by 
Mr  Dana  who  moved  that  the  associa- 
tion go  on  record  as  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory certification.  This  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

Miss  Askew  spoke  of  the  untrained 
librarian  of  the  small  library  and  the 
untrained  worker  and  of  their  need  of 
definite  recognition  for  summer  school 
and  short  library  courses.  At  present 
no  matter  how  many  of  these  courses 
the  untrained  librarian  may  take,  she 
receives  no  credit.  Miss  Askew,  there- 
fore, moved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  ask  the  library  schools  and 
the  American  Library  Association  to 
cooperate  in  giving  credit  for  summer 
school  and  other  short  courses  in  li- 
brary economy.  This  motion  was 
seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 
Miss  Winser  appointed  Miss  Askew, 
Miss  Pratt,  Miss  Parsons,  Miss  Van 
Dyne  to  serve  on  this  committee. 
Adeline  T.  Davidson, 
N.  J.  Secretary. 
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Joint  meeting 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania library  club  and  New  Jersey 
library  association,  Saturday  evening, 
Mr  La  Monte,  first  vice-president  of 
the  New  Jersey  association,  and  chair- 
man of  the  meeting,  spoke  on  "The 
will  to  peace,"  in  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  Mr  Neilson,  co-editor  of 
The  Freeman,  who  was  to  have  been 
the  speaker  for  the  New  Jersey  asso- 
ciation. Mr  La  Monte  recalled  Kip- 
ling's Recessional,  Wilfred  Owen's 
Parable  of  the  young  men  and  the  old 
men,  as  poems  which  had  given  us  a 
lasting  message  of  war.  But  with  war 
over,  we  should  now  turn  our  minds 
from  it  towards  lasting  peace.  The 
conference  at  Washington,  he  thought, 
accomplished  many  things  in  this  direc- 
tion, and,  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  help  to 
make  this  ideal  become  a  reality. 

The  speaker  for  the  Pennsylvania 
library  club  was  Joseph  Wharton  Lip- 
pincott,  vice-president  of  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.  "Truth  in  Liter- 
ature" was  the  title  of  Mr  Lippincott's 
address. 

Literature,  Mr  Lippincott  said,  should, 
among  other  things,  be  the  guardian 
and  disseminator  of  truth,  the  perma- 
nent record  for  all  time.  If  it  is  not, 
then  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  taken 
in  storing  it  in  libraries,  whether  thev 
are  private  or  public;  it  is  not  worth 
good  binding,  or  even  the  good  paper 
on  which  it  is  printed.  In  addition,  it 
may  be  dangerous,  and  in  unscrupulous 
hands  an  active  menace,  all  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  generally  taken  se- 
riously. In  illustration  of  this  fact,  Mr 
Lippincott  reminded  the  audience  of 
the  influence  that  certain  teachings  of 
German  writers,  as  spread  in  books, 
had  had  in  bringing  on  the  last  great 
war.  The  Russian  situation  of  today 
is  due  to  the  use  by  stump  speakers 
and  by  the  press,  of  certain  quotations 
which  suited  their  purposes,  and 
which,  because  they  were  said  to  be 
taken  from  books,  were  accepted  with- 
out question  by  the  Russian  masses,  as 
if  that  fact  alone  guaranteed  that  they 
expressed  the  truth.    In  the  matter  of 


United  States  histories,  the  writer's 
view-point  colors  his  history;  and 
points  of  view,  Mr  Lippincott  said,  de- 
pend on  age  as  well  as  on  learning,  and 
even  on  the  liver.  We  find  the  same 
thing  in  exaggerated  form  in  diflfer- 
ences  shown  in  the  writings  of  leaders 
of  opposing  factions.  For  instance, 
would  Ludendorf  be  likely  to  agree  with 
Foch  in  his  narrative  of  the  fighting 
on  the  French  front?  Some  one  might 
answer  *^no";  yet  only  one  can  be  cor- 
rect on  a  disputed  point. 

Martha  L.  Coplin, 
Penn.    Sec. 

[This  was  a  fresh,  unhackneyed,  evidently 
sincere  appeal  for  a  more  serious  attitude  in 
judging  new  books,  and  for  the  sj^pathy  of 
the  librarians  toward  honest  publishers  who 
are  trying  to  solve  this  perplexing  problem. 
—Editor  P.  L.] 


New  England  College  Librarians 

Brown  University  library  was  the  host 
to  this  informal  gathering  of  May  12 
and  13,  1922.  No  meeting  was  held  in 
1921  because  of  the  Swampscott  meet- 
ing of  the  A.  L.  A.  The  roll  call  of  li- 
braries showed  27  present'  from  other 
staffs  than  Brown. 

Friday  afternoon  was  featured  by  a 
talk  by  Professor  Theodore  Collier  of 
the  department  of  History  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Library  committee,  on  "What 
the  professor  wants  the  library  to  be." 
He  emphasized  the  college  library  as  a 
uriiversal  laboratory  to  help  the  students 
make  friends  with  books.  The  building 
therefore  should  be  central  and  con- 
spicuous, standing  as  a  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  knowledge.  Within,  it  should 
be  arranged  conveniently  as  a  work- 
shop ;  the  books,  the  seminar  rooms;  and 
all  should  suggest  intellectual  exertion. 
For  the  professor,  the  library  is  a  co- 
ordinating agency,  functioning  to  har- 
monize and  equalize  so  that  all  the  de- 
partments may  be  best  served.  The  li- 
brarian is  a  colleague,  but  on  a  different 
footing  from  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  professors  themselves;  he  is 
neither  superior  nor  inferior,  but  works 
in  cooperation  with  all  of  them.  The 
library   should   conserve  the   intellectual 
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life  of  the  college ;  the  library  staflf  should 
cooperate  with  the  professor  in  making 
the  appeal  to  the  intellectual  side  of  the 
students'  lives.  This  can  be  done  by  ac- 
quainting the  students  with  the  library 
and  making  the  books  mean  something  to 
them,  making  them  vital.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  taking  the  students  in 
small  groups  and  explaming  to  them  the 
various  parts  of  the  library  system  and 
the  uses  of  books.  As  for  the  catalog, 
there  are  two  extremes:  the  professor 
who  wishes  every  set  analyzed,  and  the. 
one  who  cares  only  to  know  that  the  book 
he  has  ordered  has  arrived.  The  aim 
should  be  maximum  usefulness  and  con- 
venience ;  uniformity,  tho  desirable,  must 
give  way  to  local  needs.  In  shelving,  only 
active  books  should  be  placed  before  the 
students,  unused  and  dust-covered  books 
do  not  appeal  to  them;  "bibliographical 
amputation"  is  necessary  to  retire  the  ob- 
solete books,  sequestrating  them  in  some 
place  out  of  sight  and  yet  from  which 
they  can  be  brought  if  needed. 

Various  libraries  on  "College  Hill" 
were  inspected  Friday  afternoon,  not 
only  those  of  the  university,  but  also 
Col.  Shepley's  newly-built  library  of 
Rhode  Islandiana  housing  both  books 
^nd  specimens,  and  the  Annmary  Brown 
memorial  featuring  incunabula. 

Friday  evening,  Dr  Harry  Lyman 
Koopman,  librarian  of  Brown  university, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Book  de- 
sign" showing  examples  of  format  doing 
honor  to  the  contents.  He  had  the  books 
on  exhibition  and  a  social  hour  followed 
the  talk. 

Saturday  morning  was  spent  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  that  had  been  sug- 
gested. Mr  Wilder  of  Bowdoin  pre- 
sented statistics  gathered  by  him  from 
the  various  college  libraries  represented, 
which,  while  he  felt  they  were  incom- 
plete without  annotations  and  unsatisfac- 
tory in  many  cases,  nevertheless  gave  a 
basis  for  deduction  that  the  average  li- 
brary budget  is  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  college  budget ;  and  that  the  amount 
spent  for  library  administrative  expenses 
is  never  less  than  the  amount  spent  for 
accessions,  but  varies  from  some  libraries 
showing  an  almost  equal  amount  to  one- 


and-one-half,  twice,  and  even  thrice  that 
spent  for  books,  serials,  and  binding.  It 
was  the  feeling  that  these  figures  were 
of  sufficient  value  to  secure  them  for  a 
series  of  years  and  thus  find  the  average. 

Mr  Goodrich  of  Dartmouth  read  ex- 
tracts from  a  survey  report  with  conclu- 
sions reached  on  plans  for  a  new  library. 
It  was  interesting  to  note  many  points  of 
agreement  with  Prof .  Collier's  talk  of  the 
day  before;  e  g,  the  department  libra- 
ries to  be  considered  part  of  the  main 
library  and  books  placed  there  are  on  a 
basis  of  a  temporary  loan.  This  report 
faces  the  problem  of  providing  a  library 
for  a  college  which  does  very  little  uni- 
versity research  work,  and  outlined  its 
main  propositions  to  make  the  books 
available,  to  provide  cultural  value,  and 
to  make  the  building  an  inspiration. 
With  a  student  body  of  2000  now,  it 
proposes  the  main  reading  room  to  seat 
200  to  250  readers,  with  a  lower  ceil- 
ing than  usual  and  with  book  alcoves  in 
order  to  give  it  a  more  club-like  atmos- 
phere. Next  it  would  provide  a  students' 
reading  room  seating  50  to  75  where 
smoking  would  be  allowed;  also  a  spe- 
cial room  for  reserved  books,  another  for 
periodicals;  as  seminars  there  would  be 
"divisional  reference  rooms,"  but  no  de- 
partment libraries,  recitation  rooms,  or 
administrative  offices.  Private  studies 
would  be  provided,  and  cubicles  in  the 
stack.  The  delivery  hall  would  be  a 
feature,  with  a  chance  to  include  there 
exhibits  of  interest  to  the  students. 

H.  G.  Rugg  of  Dartmouth  presented 
the  problem  of  "modernist"  literature  and 
art  which  has  been  asked  for  by  students 
and  instructors  there,  such  as  the  mag- 
azine The  Broom  and  Kreymborg's 
works.  It  was  felt  that  this  might  be 
provided  in  a  small  way,  but  more  as 
samples  than  a  diet. 

Aiiother  topic  discussed  at  some  length 
was:  Shall  we  buy  new  titles  (of  fic- 
tion especially)  or  duplicate  the  standard 
books?  This  brought  out  policies  in 
selecting  and  buying  and  of  bringing 
forth  from  the  stack  the  worth  while 
books,  and  of  bringing  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  sudents. 
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The  subject:  Serials  in  N  E  College 
libraries;  how  can  we  know  our  re- 
sources? developed  the  expense  entailed 
in  publishing  union  lists.  Four  libraries 
in  the  Connecticut  valley  in  Massachu- 
setts, Amherst  college,  M.A.C.,  Mt. 
Holyoke  and  Smith  had  material  pre- 
pared but  were  not  intending  to  publish 
it.  The  query  arose  as  to  the  best  method 
to  get  such  information  to  other  libraries, 
whether  by  card  deposits,  or  mimeograph 
lists,  or  by  printed  union  lists.  This 
brought  out  the  various  possibilities  of 
imion  lists:  by  city,  section,  region,  or 
nation ;  and  the  various  propositions  were 
told  of :  the  Providence  list  of  Technical 
and  scientific  serials,  the  Connecticut  list 
of  medical  serials,  (both  published),  the 
announcement  of  a  new  Boston  list  edited 
by  Mr  Homer,  the  chemical  list  now  be- 
ing checked  for  the  National  Research 
Council,  the  national)  union  list  being 
fostered  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

In  discussing  the  final  subject:  The 
binding  situation,  the  most  important 
item  developed  was,  that  prices  had  come 
down  about  25  percent  within  the  last 
year. 

F.  K.  W.  Drury. 


Library  Meetings 

California*— The  meeting  of  the  Fifth 
district  of  the  California  library  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Stockton  on  April 
7  with  H.  D.  Parkinson,  district  presi- 
dent as  leader. 

The  first  speaker  was  Miss  Irma  Cole 
of  the  McHenry  public  library  of  Mo- 
desto, on  the  topic  "Modesto  charging 
system"  in  which  she  told  how  the 
borrower's  card  is  eliminated. 

"Fiction  selection  as  it  might  be"  by 
Miss  Bessie  Silverthorn,  librarian  of 
the  Stanislaus  County  free  library, 
pointed  out  the  tendency  to  get  away 
from  restricting  books.  The  discus- 
sion which  followed,  showed  much  in- 
terest in  the  subject. 

H.  O.  Parkinson  was  elected  nomi- 
nator for  the  district,  with  Miss  Alice 
J.  Haines  as  alternate.  The  following 
resolution  presented  by  the  San  An- 


tonio library  club  was  read  and  unfav- 
orably voted  upon. 

Resolved: — That  we  most  earnestly  peti- 
tion the  California  library  association  to 
amend  the  constitution  and  by-laws  to  al- 
low each  district  to  elect  its  own  president 
at  a  regular  district  meeting,  the  date  of 
assuming  ofHce  to  be  the  same  as  at  present. 

The  press  and  the  library  was  dis- 
cussed by  R.  A.  Rea,  representative 
of  a  local  newspaper,  who  urged  closer 
cooperation  between  libraries  and  the 
press.  He  suggested  that  every  library 
have  a  press  agent  on  the  staff. 

In  "Methods  of  holding  readers," 
Miss  Susan  T.  Smith  talked  on  dis- 
playing books  and  interesting  the  pub- 
lic in  them. 

Miss  Cornelia  D.  Provines  advocated 
branch  libraries  in  school  buildings  as 
applied  to  rural  schools. 

H.  C.  Peterson,  collector  of  Califor- 
nia history  for  the  State  library,  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  Landmarks  of 
the  state.  He  stated  that  the  work  of 
his  department  is  to  help  the  people 
of  California  designate  the  landmarks 
of  their  state. 

Angeline  Orr, 
Secretary. 

Chicago. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  library  club  was  held  at  the 
Henry  E.  Legler  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library,  on  the  evening  of 
May  11. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  was  Li- 
brary ideals.  It  was  fitting  that  such 
a  meeting  be  held  at  the  Henry  E. 
Legler  regional  branch,  in  as  much  as 
Mr  Legler  was  a  most  active  expon- 
ent of  high  ideals  in  the  library  pro- 
fession. 

Mr  Carl  B.  Roden,  librarian  of  the 
Chicago  public  library,  gave  an  address 
of  welcome  in  which  he  outlined  the 
progress  of  the  Chicago  public  library 
in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Henry  E.  Legler  branch,  which  stands 
as  a  symbol  for  library  ideals.  Mr 
Roden  spoke  of  the  overwhelming  ef- 
fect of  such  progress  and  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  meeting  the  problem  of  ideals 
in  the  face  of  tremendous  details  con- 
stantly in  evidence. 
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He  described  the  purpose  of  the 
Henry  E.  Legler  regional  branch  li- 
brary as  a  future  repository  for  the 
West  Side  district.  He  described  the 
architecture  of  the  building,  speaking 
of  the  simplicity  of  its  SouSiern  Geor- 
gian style,  and  of  the  difficulties  over- 
come in  achieving  the  desired  effect  of 
an  appearance  of  welcomed 

He  outlined  the  nature  of  the  cosmo- 
politan district  served  by  the  branch 
and  spoke  of  the  many  opportunities 
for  service  and  growth  outside  of  the 
present  circulation  of  at  least  1000  vol- 
umes a  day. 

Miss  Pearl  Field,  librarian  of  the 
Henry  E.  Legler  branch  read  selections 
from  Mr  Legler's  hook  Library  Ideals. 

Miss  Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  editor  of 
Public  Libraries,  spoke  of  her  experi- 
ences in  attendance  at  public  meetings, 
of  the  representatives  she  met  there 
and  the  ideals  they  presented.  She 
spoke  of  the  need  for  continual  edu- 
cational progress  in  order  to  maintain 
real  professional  ideals. 

Mr  Utley,  librarian  of  the  Newberry 
library,  in  relating  a  story  characteris- 
tic of  Mr  Legler  paid  him  a  fitting 
tribute. 

The  treasurer,  William  Teal,  reported 
the  following: 

Balance  from  previous  year,  $300; 
receipts  from  dues  for  the  year,  $451; 
total  receipts  for  the  year,  $757.  Amount 
of  cash  on  hand,  May,  1922,  $364. 

There  were  92  new  members  and  36 
resignations  during  the  year.  The  total 
membership  of  the  club  is  now  386. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  1922: 

President,  Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle, 
assistant-secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.; 
first  vice-president,  William  Teal,  the 
John  Crerar  library;  second  vice-presi- 
dent. Miss  Alice  Farquhar,  Chicago  pub- 
lic library;  secretary,  Theodore  Mudler, 
University  of  Chicago;  treasurer.  Miss 
Sue  Wuchter,  librarian,  Continental 
and  Commercial  Bank. 

After  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  com- 
mittees and  officers  by  the  president. 
Miss  Watson,  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 


A  social  hour  followed  in  which  the 
visitors  were  shown  over  the  building 
and  refreshments  were  served. 

Margaret  E.  Ely, 
Secretary. 

Florida— -The  state  library  association 
held  its  third  annual  meeting  in  Tam- 
pa, April  27-28.  Miss  Helen  Viiginia 
Stelle,  librarian  of  the  Tampa  public  li- 
brary and  also  president  of  the  Florida 
library  association,  assisted  by  the  Tam- 
pa library  board,  was  host  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  made  the  meeting  an  exceed- 
ingly delightful  as  well  as  helpful  one. 

It  was  decided  to  affiliate  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  the  Southeastern  confer- 
ence of  librarians.  And  of  course,  the 
association  determined  to  continue  to 
work  enthusiasticalljr  for  a  State  library 
commission  in  Florida. 

Miss  Stelle  declined  to  consider  re- 
nomination  to  the  presidency  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  new  officers,  chosen  at  the  Tampa 
meeting  for  the  next  year  are  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Louise  E.  Gamsby, 
Ocala  public  library;  first  vice-president, 
Cora  Miltimore,  University  of  Florida, 
.  Gainesville ;  second  vice-president,  Elroy 
McKendree  Avery,  New  Port  Richey 
library ;  secretary,  Mrs  S.  Arthur  Davies, 
Dunedin  library  association;  treasurer, 
•Joseph  F.  Marron,  Jacksonville  public  li- 
brary. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting 
was  a  "best  poster  contest,"  instituted  by 
Miss  Stelle  of  the  Tampa  library.  The 
prize,  oflfered  by  the  Tampa  library  also, 
was  awarded  to  the  Public  library  of 
Miami. 

An  address  by  Miss  Marian  M.  Pierce, 
on  Keeping  in  touch  with  the  profession, 
gave  a  source  of  helpfulness,  such  as 
library  meetings,  library  literature,  li- 
brary periodicals,  etc.  Reviews  of  non- 
fiction,  showing  tendencies  in  modem 
literature,  were  most  interesting.  The 
books  reviewed  were:  City  homes  on 
country  lanes,  Mrs  R.  F.  Conover; 
Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas,  Miss 
Cora  Miltimore;  Post-war  fiction,  Mrs 
R.  A.  Ellis ;  Modern  drama,  Mrs  Ralph 
Martin ;  Queen  Victoria,  Miss  Mary  H. 
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Jenkins  and  Glands  regulating  person- 
ality, Mrs  F.  A.  Howze. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  an  automo- 
bile drive  around  the  city  was  greatly  en- 
joyed. In  the  evening,  a  Spanish  dinner 
at  the  Plaza  cafe  was  a  delightful  fea* 
ture,  the  librarians  being  the  guests  of 
the  Tampa  library  board. 

The  second  day  of  the  meeting  opened 
with  a  library  administration  roimd-table, 
at  which  binding  and  mending  were  dem- 
onstrated and  discussed.  TTie  remain- 
der of  the  morning  was  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion of  registration  of  out-of-town 
residents,  winter  residents,  proper  fees, 
over-due  books,  lending  routine,  inven- 
tory and  restricted  books. 
.  After  a  business  session  in  the  after- 
noon, a  story  hour  in  charge  of  Miss 
Marian  M.  Pierce  was  very  much  en- 
joyed. 

All  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  lec- 
ture room  of  the  Tampa  public  library. 
Serena  C.  Bailey. 

Mississippi— The  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Mississippi  state  library  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  State  Capitol, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  May  4-5. 

An  interesting  program  was  presented, 
the  following  being  given:  Value  of  co- 
operation, Mrs  A.  K.  Hamm,  Meridan 
public  library;  College  libraries,  Miss 
Alice  Mayes,  University  of  Mississippi;* 
Recruiting  for  librarianship,  Miss  Beu- 
lah  Culberson.  In  the  afternoon,  a  very 
interesting  address  was  delivered  by  Dr 
E.  P.  Gaines,  A.  and  M.  College,  on  How 
to  get  people  to  read  good  literature. 
This  was  followed  by  a  round  table  on 
various  phases  of  library  service. 

The  association  went  on  record  as  fa- 
voring some  form  of  certification  and 
also  approving  the  meeting  of  the  libra- 
rians of  the  Southwest. 

On  May  5,  Mr  Henry  M.  Gill  of  the 
New  Orleans  public  library  delivered  an 
address  touching  on  every  phase  of  li- 
brary work. 

The  session  was  the  best  two  days  in 
the  history  of  the  association.  The  fu- 
ture outlook  for  library  work  in  the  state 
is  very  bright. 

Mrs  W.  F.  Marshall. 


New  York  City— The  final  meeting  of 
the  year  of  the  N.  Y.  Special  Libraries 
association  was  held  on  May  16.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of 
New  York  had  thrown  open  the  Great 
Hall  as  a  reception  room  for  the  guests. 
After  all  had  arrived  we  ascended  to 
the  dining  hall  on  the  top  floor  of  this 
very  attractive  building  where  we  were 
served  a  splendid  dinner.  The  dining 
room  and  tables  were  very  attractively 
decorated  with  wild  flowers.  Irving  T. 
Bush,  president  of  the  Chamber 
greeted  the  association  and  welcomed 
us.  In  this  short  address  of  welcome 
Mr  Bush  ably  illustrated  by  references 
to  a  recent  visit  in  Vienna  the  perman- 
ency of  the  treasure  which  the  library 
has  as  compared  to  the  fleetingness  and 
fluctuation  of  the  economic  treasure  or 
currency.  The  president  of  the  as- 
sociation responded  with  an  apprecia- 
tion of  this  hearty  welcome.  A  word 
of  explanation  concerning  the  Union 
subject  catalog  was  also  made  at  this 
time. 

Dr  Luther  Gulick,  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  public  adminis- 
tration, by  means  of  many  fables  set 
out  clearly  the  most  essential  reasons 
for  the  recording  of  civic  experience  in 
order  that  these  facts  should  be  avail- 
able for  the  public  administrators  as 
well  as  the  citizen  body  itself.  We 
were  then  favored  with  a  charming 
talk  by  Dr  John  H.  Finley  of  the 
New  York  Times,  He  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  library  as  the  best  means 
of  education  for  the  adult. 

The  Civic  group  which  arranged  and 
carried  out  the  plans  of  this  meeting 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  successful 
of  the  year  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  entire  association.  During  the 
course  of  the  dinner,  the  retiring  presi- 
dent was  presented  with  a  fully 
equipped  auto  lunch  case  as  a  gift  of 
the  association.  Miss  Rankin  turned 
over  to  Miss  Frances  S.  Cox,  the  in- 
coming president,  the  reins  of  the  as- 
sociation and  Miss  Cox  graciously  as- 
sumed the  chair. 

Rebecca  B.  Rankin, 
President 
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Oklahoma— The  fifteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Oklahoma  library  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Muskogee  April  25- 
26.  In  addition  to  the  36  registered 
delegates,  the  association  was  fortunate 
in  having  present  two  visitors  from 
Arkansas  and  three  from  Texas.  The 
outHDf-the-state  visitors  were  Miss 
Dorothy  Amann  of  Dallas,  Miss  Lillian 
Gunter  of  Gainesville,  Mrs  Nora  Key 
Weems  of  Sherman,  Miss  Jim  P.  Mat- 
thews of  Fayetteville  and  Miss  Ethel 
Kellar  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

The  first  afternoon  session  was  given 
over  to  the  discussion  of  work  with 
children.  Miss  Alice  I.  Hazeltine  of 
St. '  Louis  spoke  most  helpfully  on 
"The  selection  of  books  for  children" 
and  answered  many  questions  on  this 
subject.  Miss  Myra  S.  Grosh,  chil- 
dren's librarian  of  the  Tulsa  public 
library,  discussed  "The  story  hour  in 
the  library,"  saying  that  stories  should 
be  told  to  small  groups  and  preferably 
by  someone  from  the  library  staff, 
always  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
encouraging  the  reading  of  the  books 
from  which  the  stories  are  taken. 

After  the  afternoon  session  ad- 
journed, there  was  an  automobile  ride 
provided  by  the  Muskogee  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  visitors  were  treated 
to  the  beautiful  view  of  Muskogee  and 
the  surrounding  country  from  the  top 
of  Agency  Hill,  just  outside  of  Musko- 
gee, and  stops  were  made  at  the  West 
high-school  building,  where  the  West 
High-School  glee  club  sang  and  where 
the  public  library  station  was  visited 
and  to  the  Oklahoma  school  for  the 
blind  where  there  was  an  interesting 
demonstration  of  reading  from  Braille 
type. 

At  the  evening  program,  which  fol- 
lowed a  dinner  given  by  the  Muskogee 
public  library,  Mrs  J.  R.  Dale,  secre- 
tary of  the  Oklahoma  library  commis- 
sion, spoke  briefly  on  library  conditions 
in  Oklahoma.  Miss  Hazeltine  spoke  on 
the  importance  of  children's  work  in 
the  library  and  told  the  "Story  of  Alex- 
ander Jones,"  a  nonsense  story  which 
was  much  enjoyed.  Miss  Ada  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  then 


discussed  "Library  progress  in  the 
United  States,"  outlining  the  five  out- 
standing phases  of  library  development 
about  which  much  is  being  heard  at 
present,  namely:  County  libraries. 
Certification  of  librarians,  the  high- 
school  library,  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic toward  the  library,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  librarian  toward  the  public. 

The  roll  call  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, which  was  answered  by  brief  reports 
on  "The  best  thing  my  library  has  done 
this  year,"  brought  forth  interesting  items 
and  news  of  library  progress  thruout  the 
state. 

Mr  Arthur  R.  Curry,  reference  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
spoke  on  "The  evolution  of  the  county 
library",  giving  its  history  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  county  library  movement 
to  the  present  time.  Miss  Lillian  Gun- 
ter of  Gainesville,  Texas,  then  gave  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  status  of 
county  library  work  in  Texas,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  the  work  of  her  own 
library  in  Cook  County.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  discussion  of  county  library 
work  in  Oklahoma,  and  it  was  felt  that 
this  is  one  of  the  important  things  to 
which  attention  should  be  given  by  the 
librarians  of  the  state. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Miss  Ada  J. 
McCarthy  led  an  interesting  round-table 
discussion  on  library  methods,  and  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, the  members  of  the  association  were 
taken  to  the  plant  of  the  Motter  Book- 
binding Company,  an  interesting  visit, 
where  tea  was  served. 

Among  the  matters  of  business 
which  were  discussed,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Southwestern  library  associa- 
tion, to  be  composed  of  the  states  of 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  Old  Mexico.  It  is  thought 
that  such  an  organization  would  do 
much  toward  encouraging  library  de- 
velopment in  the  states  mentioned. 
This  plan  was  presented  to  the  asso- 
ciation by  Miss  Dorothy  Amann, 
president  of  the  Texas  library  associa- 
tion, and,  after  some  discussion,  it  was 
voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed, 
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of  which  the  president  shall  be  chair- 
man to  attend  the  Texas  library  associa- 
tion meeting  at  Austin  next  fall,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  at  that  time  something 
definite  may  be  done  toward  the  form- 
ing of  an  organization. 

The  association  voted  to  affiliate  with 
the  American  Library  Association  on 
the  new  basis  and  Arthur  R.  Curry 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  10  members  to  request  affilia- 
tion. Miss  Ruth  E.  Hammond  of 
Muskogee  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  Council  and  Mrs  Cora  Case 
Porter  of  Enid  was  elected  alternate. 

The  following  members  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  cooperate  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  recruiting 
for  library  service:  Mrs  J.  R.  Dale, 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Hammond  and  Miss  Al- 
ma Reid  McGlenn. 

A  committee,  composed  of  Mrs  J. 
R.  Dale,  Miss  Alma  Reid  McGlenn  and 
Arthur  R.  Curry,  was  appointed  to 
study  the  question  of  county  libraries 
and  to  take  such  action  as  they  found 
possible  toward  the  passage  of  ade- 
quate legislation  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  county  libraries  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  annual  dues  were  raised  to  $2  a 
year. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  in  Chickasha. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

J.  L.  Rader,  Norman,  president;  Mrs 
Cora  Case  Porter,  Enid,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; E.  C.  Wilson,  Ada,  second  vice- 
president;  Eliza  J.  Rule,  Chickasha, 
secretary;  Sarah  A.  Noble,  Tulsa, 
treasurer. 

Rhode  Island— The  Rhode  Island  li- 
brary association  held  its  nineteenth 
annual  meeting  at  Watchemocket  li- 
brary. East  Providence,  May  5.  A 
feature  of  the  session  was  the  "Roll- 
call"  of  libraries  in  the  state,  at  which 
in  a  delightfully  informal  way  many 
librarians  responded,  reporting  some 
event  of  the  year,  such  as  the  increased 
appropriation  by  the  state  under  the 
new  law  granting  state  aid;  the  doub- 
ling of  the  appropriation  by  the  city  in 
one    instance    from    $500    to    $1000; 


money  raised  in  the  community  to- 
ward a  fund  for  a  new  building;  money 
raised  for  books ;  gratifying  increase  in 
circulation;  holding  a  story  hour  for 
children;  a  duplicate  pay  collection; 
the  publication  of  the  list  of  "Technical 
and  scientific  serials  in  the  libraries  of 
Providence,"  and  many  others,  all 
showing  that  R.  I.  libraries  have  been 
reaching  a  greater  public  and  giving 
more  efficient  service. 

Among  reports  of  committees,  that 
of  the  Recruiting  committee  related 
gratifying  progress.  The  most  prac- 
tical method  has  been  to  present  li- 
brarianship  as  a  profession  to  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  state.  Nine 
schools  have  already  been  addressed, 
following  the  plan  prepared  by  the 
chairman,  Professor  F.  K.  W.  Drury, 
printed  in  Public  Libraries  April,  '22. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee  to 
continue  to  bring  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  educators  in  the  state. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adop- 
ted as  follows : 

Whereas  the  present  General  laws  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  authorize  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  rules 
.  .  .  regulating  the  management  of  such 
(free  public)  library  so  as  to  secure  the  free 
use  of  the  same  to  the  people  of  the  town 
and  neighborhood  in  which  it  shall  be 
established 

Resolved:  That  the  Rhode  Island  library 
association  in  annual  meeting  assembled, 
May  5,  requests  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  issue  certificates  of  recognition  or 
pass-cards  to  the  librarians  of  such  libraries 
and  to  other  librarians  in  the  state  who 
may  apply,  basing  them  upon  regulations  to 
be  drawn  up  by  the  State  Board. 

Resolved  further:  That  the  Rhode  Island 
library  association  proffers  its  cooperation 
in  this  matter  if  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion desires  to  call  upon  it. 

Miss  Lucy  D.  Waterman  in  her  talk 
on  work  with  the  blind,  urged  all  li- 
braries in  the  state  to  locate  the  blind, 
get  in  touch  with  the  home  teachers, 
(Rhode  Island  has  two),  who  will 
teach  those  too  old  to  go  to  school,  in 
their  own  homes,  to  learn  to  read,  and 
see  that  the  younger  blind  are  taught 
at  the  nearest  State  institution. 

Frank  H.  Chase  related  what  has 
been  done  in  the  Boston  public  li- 
brary   toward    "|^etting   together"    in 
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library  life.  A  library  club  with 
over  400  members  has  been  formed 
and  meetings  are  held  which  are  help- 
ful in  bringing  together  in  an  informal 
way,  many  who  would  otherwise  not 
become  acquainted  and  in  creating  a 
professional  point  of  view,  leading  to- 
ward the  betterment  of  library  service. 
Officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year  as  follows :  President,  George  L. 
Hinckley;  first  vice-president,  Francis 
K.  W.  Drury;  second  vice-president, 
Mrs  Howard  W.  Famum;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Gertrude  E.  Robson; 
recording  secretary,  Marion  L.  Arnold ; 
treasurer,  Laurence  M.  Shaw.  Execu- 
tive committee,  the  officers,  and  Stella 
E.  Whittaker,  William  D.  Goddard, 
Basil  B.  Wood. 

Washington.— -The  campaign  for  county 
libraries  in  Washington  and  Idaho  was 
pushed  forward  several  notches  at  the 
session  of  the  Inland  Empire  Teachers 
Association  held  in  Spokane  on  April  5, 
6,  and  7. 

As  representatives  of  the  Library  de- 
partment of  the  association,  Mr  George 
W.  Fuller  and  Miss  Gladys  Smith,  of  the 
Spokane  public  library,  gave  short  talks 
urging  support  of  county  library  legis- 
lation, at  seven  different  sectional  or  de- 
partmental meetings,  including  the  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English. 

At  the  1921  session,  the  Library  de- 
partment had  voted  to  request  the  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English  to  appoint  a 
standing  committee  on  school  libraries, 
to  cooperate  with  the  Library  Depart- 
ment. This  they  gladly  did,  making  Miss 
Lucile  F.  Fargo  the  chairman.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  on  April  6,  she 
presented  a  very  comprehensive  report, 
printed  copies  of  which  were  in  the  hands 
of  her  hearers,  and  which  embodied  rec- 
ommendations that  the  Council,  thru  its 
secretary,  urge  the  passage  of  county  li- 
brary laws  in  the  Washington  and  Idaho 
legislatures,  and  petition  the  various  state 
departments  of  education  to  appoint 
trained  school  library  supervisors.  The 
report  was  enthusiastically  adopted,  and, 
together  with  Miss  Smith's  talk  on 
county  libraries,  will  be  published  in  all 
th^  edu(?ation^l  magazines  of  the  Inlj^d 


Empire  states  as  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council — a  most  valuable  form  of 
publicity. 

The  only  meeting  of  the  Library  de- 
partment as  a  whole  was  at  a  luncheon 
on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  at  which 
Miss  Fargo,  chairman  of  the  Department, 
presided.  At  this  meeting.  Miss  Mable 
Collins,  was  elected  chairman  for  the 
coming  year,  and  Miss  Marie  Hardy, 
was  re-elected  secretary,  both  of  Spo- 
kane. 

The  program  of  toasts  was  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  parody  on  the  Spoon 
River  Anthology,  called  **The  Spook- 
anthology."  The  chairman  read  a  pro- 
logue entitled  "The  Shelflist,"  and  intro- 
duced each  speaker  by  reading  his 
"epitaph"  and  recalling  him  from  the  far 
side  of  the  Styx  by  means  of  an  ap- 
propriate "call  number."  The  speakers 
were:  Dr  A.  H.  Upham,  president  of 
the  University  of  Idaho ;  Dr  Robert  Max 
Garrett,  professor  of  English,  University 
of  Washington;  Mr  Bernard  F.  Hemp, 
representing  Allyn  &  Bacon,  publishers; 
Miss  Mable  Collins,  •representing  a  local 
bookstore;  and  Miss  Dorothy  Knight,  a 
student  from  a  local  high-school.  Each 
responded  in  the  "spirit"  of  the  occasion, 
giving  clever  discussions  of  libraries  and 
librarians  as  they  had  known  them  when 
in  the  land  of  the  living.  President  Up- 
ham especially  delighted  the  librarians 
present  by  his  graphic  description  of  the 
punishments  prescribed  in  the  next  world 
for  various  "library  pests,"  namely,  the 
"chatterer,"  the  "marginal  annotator," 
the  chronic  "forgetter,"  the  "ventilation 
bug,"  and  the  common  "crab."  He  also 
reported  the  lengthy  and  heated  discus- 
sions he  hears  among  the  shades  of  Dr 
Johnson,  Montaigne,  and  other  worth- 
ies, on  that  perennial  question  "The 
democratization  of  our  libraries." 

A.  Marie  Hardy, 
Secretary. 

Coming  meetings 

The  meeting  of  the  New  York  libra- 
ry association  for  1922,  will  be  held  at 
Alexandria  Bay  the  week  of  Septem- 
ber 11.  Hotel  Westminster  will  be  head- 
quarters, 
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The  rates  are  $4  a  day,  American  plan. 
No  other  hotel  is  near.  Free  use  of 
motor  boat  for  rides  among  the  islands 
is  given  by  the  hotel.  The  hotel  grounds 
cover  200  acres,  with  facilities  for  tennis, 
golf,  boating  and  fishing. 

Margery  Quigley, 
Secretary. 

The  Massachusetts  library  club  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Qiff 
House,  North  Scituate,  Mass.,  June  IS- 
IS. 

The  surroundings  of  the  meeting  place, 
set  right  on  the  esplanade  above  the 
beach,  a  wonderful  location  and  view, 
are  most  attractive.  The  program  is 
likewise. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  novel  will  be 
presented  by  Mrs  Margaret  Deland; 
Leisure  hour  reading,  by  Frank  H. 
Chase;  Minot's  light  on  fiction,  by  John 
Qair  Minot,  Boston  Herald;  Story  tell- 
ing as  a  fine  art,  Mrs  Margaret  Shipman 
Jamison;  Our  likenesses.  Miss  Rebecca 
B.  Rankin;  Library  windows.  Miss  E. 
Louise  Jones;  The  Literary  Review 
Reader's  Guide,  Mrs  May  Lamberton 
Becker,  New  York  Evening  Post; 
Poetry  for  children,  Miss  Ethel  Knapp, 
Bridgewater  Normal  school. 

Any  one  interested  in  library  work  is 
cordially  invited  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  club. 

Plans  are  being  laid  for  a  library 
convention  to  be  held  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri  in  October.  This  will  take 
the  place  of  the  annual  fall  meetings 
for  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
probably  Iowa. 

Those  advancing  the  idea  do  so  with 
the  thought  that  such  a  meeting  may 
have  the  combined  resources  of  three  or 
four  states  whose  library  problems  are 
much  the  same,  may  have  the  advantages 
of  a  wider  range  of  opinion  and  per- 
haps the  presence  of  several  library  ex- 
perts on  the  program.  The  leading  dis- 
cussion will  probably  be  on  the  establish- 
ment of  county  library  systems.  Both 
Missouri  and  Kansas  legislatures  have 
passed  laws  providing  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  county  libraries.  Nebraska  has 
had  a  county  library  law  for  some  time. 


but  none  of  the  three  states  has  as  yet 
established  county  libraries. 

The  meeting  will  last  three  days  or 
probably  longer,  and  it  is  expected  that 
250  persons  will  be  in  attendance. 


IndUma  Library  Week 

The  period  of  April  23-29  was  nom- 
inated as  Indiana  Library  Week,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Indiana  Library 
Trustees'  association,  at  its  annual  meet- 
ing last  fall.  The  idea  was  to  set  aside 
this  week  as  a  period  of  intensive  pub- 
licity and  appeal,  when  the  value,  service 
and  needs  of  the  library  could  be  em- 
phasized in  every  community  of  the  state 
to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  Governor  of  Indiana,  himself  a 
library  trustee,  joined  the  movement  with 
enthusiasm  and  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  several  communities  to  ob- 
serve the  week.  This,  in  itself,  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  libraries.  The 
thought  in  all  the  movement  thruout  the 
state  was  to  show  that  the  average  citi- 
zen has  a  growing  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic library  and  its  work. 

The  result  was  most  gratifying.  From 
one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other,  enthu- 
siasm, good  will  and  pledged  interest 
were  spontaneously  offered.  From  the 
Public  library  of  Indianapolis  down  to 
the  smallest  hamlet  in  the  state  support- 
ing a  library,  some  recognition  was  given 
and  added  interest  manifested.  The  li- 
brary commission  of  the  state,  boards  of 
trustees  and  librarians  worked  indefatig- 
ably  to  bring  valuable  results;  news- 
papers, churches,  business  houses,  and 
schools,  without  ntunber,  gave  their  aid 
willingly,  and  it  may  be  assumed  without 
question  that  library  service  thruout  the 
state  has  advanced  to  no  considerable  de- 
gree by  the  activities  of  the  various  com- 
munities. 

Lists  of  books,  courses  of  reading,  in- 
vitations to  come  to  the  library,  directions 
for  use,  pageants,  plays  and  in  fact,  every 
form  of  approach  were  utilized  in  pre- 
senting the  library  to  prospective  users. 

One  of  the  posters  used  by  the  Pub- 
lic library  at  Gary  was  made  from  a 
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picture  taken  within  the  library  with 
about  30  children  grouped  under  an 
American  flag,  each  one  holding  a  pla- 
card bearing  the  name  of  his  race,  and 
under  it  the  legend,  "Where  the  books 
go!''  A  group  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
made  up  of  most  attractive  faces  of 
eager,  happy  youth — Bulgarian,  Croa- 
tian, Spanish,  Jewish,  Lithuania,  Hun- 
garian, Austrian,  German,  Mexican', 
Czecho-Slovakic,  Polish,  Greek,  Rou- 
manian, Russian,  Italian,  Chinese  and 
Jugo-Slavic — held  proudly  aloft  an  em- 
blem of  his  origin,  but  each  one  seem- 
ing to  speak  a  word  of  commendation 
for  the  environment  in  which  he  found 
himself. 

The  activities  of  the  Indianapolis  Pub- 
lic library  during  Indiana  Library  Week 
resulted  in  much  good  and  worth-while 
publicity.  A  special  feature  was  the  ar- 
ranging for  thirteen  window  displays  in 
downtown  stores.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  make  the  book  collection  fit  the  store 
in  which  it  was  displayed,  e.g. — technical 
books  in  the  Merchants'  Heat  and  Light 
Company  window,  books  on  sports  in  the 
Spatdding  window,  cook  books  in  a 
grocery  window  and  travel  books  in  the 
Monon  Railroad  office. 

Efforts  were  also  concentrated  on 
nfewspaper  publicity  during  the  week  and 
resulted  in  68  items  during  that  week 
alone.  Two  branches  cooperated  in  tak- 
ing over  practically  all  the  space  in  one 
issue  of  a  community  paper.  Two  or 
three  special  feature  articles  were  pre- 
pared, including  one  on  the  hospital 
service  accompanied  by  photographs. 

"Secrets  of  the  Balkans"  is  the  title  of 
a  very  personal,  intimate  and  interesting 
account  of  the  experiences  of  Charles  J. 
Vopicka,  late  United  States  minister  to 
the  Balkans  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
Tlie  book  reveals  interesting  inside  in- 
formation as  to  the  handling  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  United  States  with  the 
combating  nations  both  before  and  after 
the  war.  While  the  official  account  will 
doubtless  be  a  matter  of  record  in  time, 
Mr.  Vopicka's  book  has  a  personal  touch 
which  gives  it  an  added  interest. 


Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Boston  public  library  has  issued  a 
list  of  the  modem  Italian  books  on  its 
shelves  which  may  be  borrowed. 

The  New  Yprk  state  library  has  issued 
a  list  of  books  in  the  library  for  the 
blind,  (1919-1921)  as  a  supplement  to 
Bibliography  Bulletin  6j. 

The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  has  is- 
sued a  new  edition  of  Suggestions  for  the 
care  and  use  of  pamphlets  and  clippings 
in  libraries,  by  Philena  A.  Dickey.  This 
treatise  has  been  practically  rewritten 
and  somewhat  enlarged  and  contains 
some  very  helpful  material  for  library 
service. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
has  issued  a  revised  list  of  references  on 
automatic  train  control.  This  includes  dis- 
cussions of  special  subjects  as  well  as  de- 
scriptions of  particular  devices. 

The  catalog  of  spring  publications  of 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons  may  be  considered 
an  authentic  source  of  information  in 
choosing  books  for  Catholic  readers.  Not 
only  are  the  doctrinal  books  of  the  church 
included  but  bibliographical  material  on 
dignitaries  and  other  prominent  people 
are  given,  as  well  as  books  approved  by 
the  church  for  general  reading. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Township  Li- 
brary List  has  been  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  education,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, under  the  title.  List  of  Books 
for  School  Libraries  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. In  addition  to  the  classified  and 
annotated  list  of  books,  the  pamphlet  con- 
tains a  simplified  form  of  the  D.  C.  for 
children's  books.  There  is  a  title  index, 
and  a  general  index,  which  add  much 
value  to  the  work. 

The  Open  Road  for  May  contains  an 
article,  Librarianship,  a  new  profession 
and  what  it  offers  to  men,  written  by 
Charles  H.  Compton,  assistant  librarian 
in  the  St.  Louis  public  library. 

Mr  Compton's  article  is  one  of  the 
most  enlightening  articles  that  has  been 
printed  on  this  subject  and  contains, 
more  than  any  other,  a  strong  appeal  to 
men.  Some  very  interesting  illustra- 
tions are  given  in  the  article. 
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A  recent  article  on  Insurance  li- 
braries by  Catherine  Van  Dyne,  li- 
brarian of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters, 
New  York  City,  gives  some  very  in- 
teresting information  concerning  this 
class  of  special  libraries  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  25  insurance  libraries  in 
all,  nine  of  which  are  in  New  York 
City.  The  Insurance  library  of  Boston 
is  probably  the  most  complete  library 
of  the  literature  of  fire  insurance  and 
fire  protection  in  the  world.  The  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.  has  more  than  2(X),000v.,  with 
millions  of  items  filed  for  ready  re- 
ference. 

Miss  Van  Dyne's  article  is  replete 
with  interesting  statements  and  appeared 
first  in  Service  of  November,  1921  and 
in  the  Economic  World  for  December. 


Beak  Notes 


The  general  public  may  not  be  aware 
that  the  Laundryowners  national  asso- 
ciation maintains  a  department  of  chem- 
ical engineering  at  the  Mellon  Institute 
of  Industrial  Research,  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  pi:A)lications  resulting 
from  this  research  should  have  a  wide 
circulation,  for  two  reasons:  first,  to 
raise  the  standard  of  work  in  commercial 
laundries,  and  second,  to  win  confi- 
dence for  the  scientifically  operated 
laundry. 

"The  conservation  of  textiles,"  a  book 
of  162  pages  including  an  index,  by  H. 
G.  Elledge  and  A.  L.  Wakefield,  has 
chapters  on  fibers,  fabric  weaves  and 
colorings  that  explain  weaknesses  or 
wearing  qualities  of  garments  in  the 
laundering  process.  Other  chapters  on 
corrosive  materials  and  treatment  of 
stains  add  greatly  to  the  practical  value 
of  the  book. 

A  "Manual  of  standard  practice  for 
the  power-laundry  washroom,"  a 
pamphlet  of  112  pages  with  index,  deals 
with  the  factors  of  successful  launder- 
ing, as  water,  alkalies,  soap,  bleaching 
agents,  sours,  and  blues  in  understand- 
able language  but  chemical  exactness. 


Both  of  these  publications  will  fill  a 
need  in  libraries  and  will  be  of  practical 
help  to  the  home  laimdress  as  well  as 
the  power-laundry. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Magazine,  conducted 
by  that  road  in  the  interest  of  its  em- 
ployes, has  been  having  a  "favorite 
author  contest"  among  the  employes, 
during  the  past  month. 

One  thousand  printed  post  cards  with 
blank  spaces  for  the  names  of  the  most 
popular  living  authors  were  distributed 
from  the  offices,  and  the  voting  was  con- 
fined strictly  to  Erie  employes.  Each 
one  was  asked  to  name  first,  second  and 
third  choice. 

Mr  W.  F.  Hooker,  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, in  annoimcing  the  winners  of  the 
contest  said : 

"The  result  indicates  that  there  is  a 
widespread  interest  in  literature  among 
Erie  men  and  women,  and  while  the  con- 
test for  books  showed  that  the  choice  was 
largely  confined  to  writers  of  Western 
fiction,  it  included,  also,  writers  of  other 
kinds  of  stories." 

It  is  interesting  to  analyze  the  result  as 
shown  by  the  following: 

Tames    Oliver    Curwood 71  32  26 

Zane   Grey 35  35  33 

Peter  B.  Kyne 20  27  47 

Harold  Bell  Wright 14  16  19 

Gene  Stratton-Porter 14  4  14 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 13  13  9 

Ethel  M.  Dell  13  17  7 

Rudyard  Kipling   11  16  4 

Kathleen  Norris  8  11  13 

Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 8  5  11 

About  60  other  authors  were  named, 
including  Tarkington,  Cobb,  Doyle,  Par- 
ker, Bacheller,  Arnold  Bennett,  Caine, 
Churchill,  Gibbs,  Crane,  Deland,  Maupas- 
sant, Fox,  Garland,  Hutchinson,  Hughes, 
lO.  Johnson,  J.  Lincoln,  Locke,  Wells, 
Weyman  and  Wharton.  Only  two  names 
out  of  the  70  could  be  barred  as  writers 
of  no  value. 


The  Patent  Lawyers  association  of 
Qeveland,  Ohio  has  pledged  $1000  to  the 
Public  library  of  that  city  for  binding  the 
reports  and  specifications  of  the  U.  S. 
patent  office.  As  a  matter  of  economy, 
for  the  past  several  years,  these  publica- 
tions have  been  issued  tmbound. 
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Compton's  Pictorial  Encyclopedia 

Librarians  will  find  Compton's  Pictori- 
al Encyclopedia  a  most  satisfactory  item 
for  the  shelves  of  the  juvenile  depart- 
ments, and  it  is  just  the  thing  to  recom- 
mend for  home  purchase  in  answer  to 
the  frequent  inquiry  from  parents  as  to 
"What  to  buy  for  the  children."  It 
seems  to  me,  beyond  question,  the  best 
thing  of  its  kind  that  I  have  examined. 

A  specially  good  thing  is  the  way  the 
experts  have  popularized  their  presenta- 
tions. The  really  great  men  in  science 
and  history  who  have  contributed  to  it 
have  had  full  regard  in  their  writing  for 
a  child's  capacity  for  comprehension. 
There  is  a  notable  distinction  in  the  tone 
and  freshness  of  all  articles.  The  style 
is  easy,  rather  "friendly"  and  has  a 
personal  appeal  that  is  charming.  A 
unique  feature  is  the  excerpts  from  lead- 
ing works  of  popular  or  great  writers 
included  in  the  volumes.  It  is  completely 
up-to-date  in  its  informational  material. 

The  judgment  used  in  allotting  space 
to  material  seems  unusually  good.  Where 
a  subject  is  fairly  new  or  extensive  in 
relations,  sufficient  space  is  given  to  pre- 
sent it  satisfactorily.  Where  it  is  merely 
a  restatement  of  well-known  facts,  a 
definition  or  location,  the  entry  is  made 
in  the  Index  of  Facts  (v.8) — a  mere 
statement,  brief  and  to  the  point. 

The  makeup  of  the  book  is  most  at- 
tractive. It  has  good  type  and  paper,  it 
is  splendidly  illustrated,  its  diagrams  are 
clear,  and  the  pictures  delightful.  Chil- 
dren will  love  it  and  its  appeal  to  grown- 
ups will  not  be  less  attractive.    M.  E.  A. 


Our  World 

Of  the  making  of  periodicals  there 
is  no  end.  The  paraphrase  is  as  true 
literally  as  its  source. 

The  year  1922  is  bringing  its  quota 
of  new  periodicals  no  less  in  number 
than  usual  despite  the  sad  situation  in 
the  printing  arts  and  the  paper  trade. 

A  recent  magazine  which  appeals 
very  strongly  to  those  whose  minds 
and  souls  are  gripped  by  these  unstable 
days  in  the  civil  and  political  life  of  man- 
kind, has  been  started  by  a  new  firm 


made  up  of  Herbert  S.  Houston,  A. 
Eugene  Bolles,  Edwin  Muller  and 
other  forward  looking  men,  under  the 
name  of  the  Houston  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York.  It  is  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Arthur  Bullard,  for  many 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Out- 
look, Mr  Houston  was  for  20  years 
vice-president  of  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company  and  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  valuable  force  in  international  rela- 
tions on  humanitarian  and  econcmiic 
grounds. 

The  title  of  the  new  monthly  is  Our 
World  and  its  field  of  endeavor  will  be 
no  less  confined  than  the  name  implies, 
as  it  presents  to  its  readers  the  ways, 
ideas,  and  movements  of  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  in  contributions  from  those  in 
the  midst  of  the  movements  and  charged 
with  the  interpretation  of  their  meaning. 
The  magazine  will  be  issued  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Institute  of  International 
Information  and  will  have  the  cordial 
support  of  the  director  of  the  Institute, 
Dr  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  president  of 
Clark  university,  Dr  Harry  A.  Garfeld, 
president  of  Williams  college.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taft  and  of  the  11  great  organiza- 
tions which  make  up  the  Institute,  en- 
rolling the  leading  minds  of  the  world 
today  in  every  phase  of  human  endeavor. 

The  first  ntunber  appeared  in  April. 
Its  contents  follow  closely  the  plan  and 
purpose  set  out  in  the  prospectus  in  a 
notable  list  of  contributors,  such  as  The 
human  side  of  affairs  in  the  Balkans, 
by  Dr  Zimmem;  The  Washington  con- 
ference, by  E.  G.  Lowry;  Financial  con- 
ditions in  Switzerland,  by  Louis  Schul- 
tess;  a  "near  up"  picture  of  Pope  Pius 
XI,  by  Luigo  Barzini  and  other  topics  of 
the  hour  by  writers  who  know  personal- 
ly of  what  they  write — Simon  Strunsky, 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Hilaire 
Belloc  and  W.  W.  Atwood,  names  which 
stand  for  favorite  material  in  the  read- 
ing world. 

While  this  first  number  of  Our  World 
is  not  unlike  other  publications  of  its 
class,  it  has  a  new  note  of  belief  and 
hope  that  will  cheer  the  reader  who  is  so 
often  bewildered  in  trying  to  find  out  the 
truth. 
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A  New  Catalog  Code'*' 

This  code  of  rules  is  a  revision  of  an 
earlier  one  prepared,  by  Miss  Fellows, 
which  was  issued  as  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School  Bulletin  36.  In  the  preface 
Miss  Fellows  says:  "These  directions 
were  first  prepared  to  save  time  previous- 
ly devoted  to  note-taking  in  class,  and  to 
furnish  fuller  information  than  could  be 
given  in  class  or  otherwise  provided  in 
the  limited  time  devoted  to  the  course, 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  not  only  the 
instructions  necessary  for  class  exercises, 
but  a  compilation  useful  for  reference  in 
later  work." 

The  present  volume,  while  based  pri- 
marily on  the  edition  published  in  1914, 
is  also  based  on  the  A.  L.  A.  catalog 
rules,  1908,  Cutter  Rules  for  a  dictionary 
catalog,  4th  ed.  1904,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  rules.  In  many  cases,  one  must 
consult  the  texts  of  these  rules  to  find 
the  necessary  information:  (e.g.  Rule 
59k.  Surnames  with  prefixes,  refers  to 
A.  L.  A.  rules,  Section  26.) 

Preceding  the  text  of  the  rules,  are  ex- 
tracts from  an  address  by  William 
Warner  Bishop,  entitled :  "Cataloging  as 
an  asset."  These  extracts  emphasize  the 
value  of  the  catalog  as  a  tool  for  libra- 
rians and  the  value  of  a  thoro  knowl- 
edge of  cataloging  in  all  branches  of  li- 
brary work. 

The  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  fundamentals  of  cataloging. 
Recognizing  the  minor  differences  in  de- 
tails of  cataloging  which  would  be  en- 
countered by  students  upon  leaving  the 
school,  the  author  has  suggested  alter- 
native methods  in  almost  every  case. 
In  order  to  make  the  book  especially  use- 
ful as  a  text-book  for  advanced  classes, 
the  most  complete  detailed  rules  and 
sample  cards  have  been  given.  For  use 
in  Summer  sessions  classes  where  the 
needs  of  the  smaller  libraries  are  em- 
phasized simplified  rules  and  sample 
cards  have  been  given. 

The  order  followed  is  that  in  which 
the  topics  have  been    presented  in    the 

♦Cataloging  rules  with  explanations  and 
illustrations,  by  Dorcas  Fellows,  instructor 
in  Advanced  Cataloging,  New  York  State 
Library  school.  2d.  ed.  rev.  &  enl.  N.  Y.,  H. 
W.  Wilson  Company.     1922.   303p.  ?4. 


New  York  State  Library  school,  but  any 
particular  rule  is  easily  found  thru  a 
most  complete  and  accurate  index. 

Under  each  topic,  the  author  has  in- 
cluded definitions,  explanatory  materi- 
al, alternative  methods,  and  many 
sample  cards;  one  set  of  cards  for  com- 
plete detailed  cataloging  for  college 
and  reference  libraries,  and  another  set 
showing  a  simplified  form  to  be  used 
in  smaller*  public  libraries.  In  this 
edition  the  sample  cards  have  been 
revised  to  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  rules;  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  earlier  edition  the  collation 
was  placed  one  centimeter  after  the  im- 
print, while  in  the  new  edition,  the  col- 
lation is  placed  at  the  second  indention 
on  the  line  below  the  imprint. 

Altho  prepared  primarily  for  use  as  a 
text  book  in  cataloging,  the  book  is  also 
a  most  complete  reference  book  on  the 
subject.  In  addition  to  directions  given 
for  cataloging  books,  the  author  has  in- 
cluded directions  for  the  typing  of  cards, 
for  the  cataloging  of  art  objects,  natural 
history  specimens,  lantern  slides,  photo- 
graph collections  and  other  miscellaneous 
material  not  generally  included  in 
works  on  cataloging.  When  giving 
rules  for  the  cataloging  of  any 
special  material  which  has  been  treated 
more  fully  in  any  other  publica- 
tion, reference  has  been  made  to  that 
publication.  For  example,  under  corpo- 
rate entries  (Rule  138)  altho  no  rules 
are  given  for  the  cataloging  of  publica- 
tions issued  by  international  conferences, 
congresses,  etc.,  reference  is  made  to  the 
Guide  to  the  cataloging  of  the  serial  pub- 
lications of  societies  and  institutions, 
compiled  and  edited  by  Harriet  Wheeler 
Pierson,  where  such  information  is  given 
in  full.  A  complete  list  of  such  material, 
arranged  alphabetically  by  author  or  by 
subject  would  have  been  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  book. 

In  some  cases,  the  simplified  cards 
have  not  been  simplified  as  much  as  they 
might  have  been.  For  example:  1)  the 
initial  article  of  the  title  is  always  en- 
closed in  curves.  Since  the  curves  are 
used  to  show  that  the  article  should  be 
disregarded  in  alphabeting,  the  general 
rule  "Disregard  liie  initial  article,  in  al- 
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phabeting"  could  be  learned  just  as 
easily,  as  that  "the  part  of  the  title  in 
curves  should  be  disregarded  in  alpha- 
beting;  2)  when  the  copyright  date  is 
used  in  the  simplified  form,  the  superior 
c  is  used  without  the  brackets,  and  on 
p.  10,  directions  are  given  for  placing 
this  superior  c  in  the  correct  position,  by 
means  of  a  free  carriage,  when  the  type- 
writer does  not  have  a  key  with  a  superi- 
or c.  Since  the  object  of  the  simplified 
form  of  the  card  is  to  save  time,  the  c 
preceding  the  copyright  date  might  bet- 
ter be  typed  on  the  same  line  with  the 
date,  e.g.  cl890. 

On  the  sample  cards,  the  call  numbers 
are  handwritten,  and  in  rule  no.  16d,  the 
author  gives  as  the  reason  for  this 
method:  "in  case  of  a  long  niunber,  the 
size  of  the  characters  can  be  adapted  to 
the  space  available.  .  .  also,  call  numbers 
can  be  made  more  conspicuous  if  put  on 
by  pen."  Libraries  of  all  types  so  com- 
monly use  the  typewriter,  and  the  type- 
written characters  are  so  much  more 
legible  than  the  hand  written  characters 
that  can  ordinarily  be  produced,  that 
this  reason  seems  scarcely  sufficient. 

One  serious  omission  for  catalogers  in 
college  and  reference  libraries  is  that  of 
any  references  to  the  cataloging  of  uni- 
versity theses  and  doctors'  dissertations. 
Rules  and  sample  cards  for  surnames 
with  prefixes  are  also  omitted.  Rule  S9k 
merely  refers  to  A.  L.  A.  rules  section 
26,  and  gives  only  one  sample  card,  a 
reference  card  from  the  prefix  "De." 

These  omissions  and  criticisms,  how- 
ever, are  all  of  minor  importance,  when 
the  unusual  general  excellence  of  the 
book  is  considered.  The  book  can  not 
be  too  heartily  commended  to  all  in- 
structors in  cataloging  and  to  all  cata- 
logers. Because  of  its  clearness  of  pres- 
entation, its  definitions  and  its  excellent 
sample  cards,  it  will  no  doubt  be  the 
standard  text-book  in  cataloging  for 
many  years.  The  publication  of  so  good 
a  text  book  will  tend  not  only  to  stand- 
ardize the  cataloging  instruction  in  the 
various  library  schools,  but  will  tend  to 
give  additional;  recognition  to  catalog- 
ing as  a  serious  subject  of  study. 

Ethel  Bond. 
University  of  Illinois  Library  school. 


Library  Schools 
Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta 

Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  assistant- 
secretary  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation made  a  visit  to  the  Atlanta 
school,  May  12-13,  giving  four  lectures 
to  the  class.  Three  of  these  lectures 
presented  the  special  privilege  and  op- 
portunity of  the  children's  librarian, 
the  demonstrable  worth  in  the  life  of 
the  community  of  library  work  with 
children,  and  standards  in  children's  li- 
brary work  as  illustrated  in  some 
American  libraries.  In  the  fourth  lecr 
ture.  Miss  Bogle  gave  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Library  Association,  showing  the 
scope  of  the  work  by  giving  an  inter- 
esting summary  of  one  day's  mail  at 
Headquarters.  On  Friday  afternoon, 
tea  was  served  by  the  class  to  the  staflF 
of  the  library  and  the  local  librarians^ 
who  were  given  this  opportunity  to* 
meet  Miss  Bogle. 

On  May  15-16,  Miss  Martha  Wilson, 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  lectured  to  the 
school  on  school  libraries.  Miss  Wil- 
son chose  the  following  topics:  A 
survey  of  school  libraries  and  libra- 
rians, The  public  library  and  the 
school,  and  Administration  of  the 
school  library.  The  class  very  much 
enjoyed  also  Miss  Wilson's  informal 
talk  on  Vachell  Lindsay  and  some  of 
his  distinguished  guests  in  Spring^eld. 

Miss  Virginia  Bowman,  '16,  has  returne'd 
to  the  children's  department  of  the  New 
York  public  library  to  assist  in  the  office 
of  Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore  during  the 
absence  of  Miss  Moore  and  the  illness  of 
Miss  Anna  Tyler. 

Miss  Florence  Eiselle,  '17,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Texas  Oil  Company, 
Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

Miss  Genevieve  White,  *18,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  librarian  of  Agnes  Scott 
College  library,  Decatur,  Georgia,  her  work 
to  begin  in  September. 

Susie  Lee  Crumley, 

Principal. 
Los  Angeles 
The  last  week  of  April  was  spent  as 
usual  in  visits  to  southern  California  li- 
braries. Pasadena,  Alhambra,  Pomona 
and  San  Diego  furnished  excellent  ex- 
amples of  city,  county  and  special  libra- 
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ries  as  well  as  libraries  in  colleges,  ele- 
mentary, normal  and  high  schools.  The 
different  methods  of  administration  in 
libraries  for  different  kinds  of  readers, 
and  varying  in  size  from  the  branch  of 
the  county  library  gave  an  illuminating 
commentary  on  class  work,  and  the  hos- 
pitality offered  in  each  city  was  much  ap- 
preciated. 

The  special  lecturers  of  the  month  were 
Alice  Tyler,  Ethel  Sawyer  of  Portland, 
Blanche  Gardner  of  Newark,  Agnes  Mel- 
gaard  of  Minneapolis,  Loretto  Clark, 
Alice  Scheck  and  Guy  Marion.  Miss  Ty- 
ler spoke  inspiringly  of  the  possibilities 
of  library  organizations.  Miss  Sawyer's 
brief  talk  was  a  warning  against  library 
snobbishness.  Miss  Gardner  described 
the  Newark  picture  collection.  Miss 
Melgaard  discussed  the  principles  of  de- 
sign and  poster  making,  and  each  student 
.  sketched  a  recruiting  poster  which  will 
be  developed  by  a  high  school  class  in 
design.  Miss  Scheck  gave  sound  advice 
on  library  housekeeping  based  on  her  ex- 
perience inj  branch  and  business  libraries. 
Miss  Clark  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
visual  education  material  in  libraries  and 
described  the  outstanding  features  of  li- 
braries, museums  and  schools  in  the  east. 
Mr  Marion  lectured  on  his  experiences 
in  organizing  special  libraries. 

Elza  Miller,  *18,  was  married  to  Warren 
Blanchard.   March   27. 

Louise  Emmons,  '18,  was  married  April 
IS    to    C.    Marston    Knudson. 

Dorothy  Brenton,  '19,  was  married  April 
10  to   Natt  F.  Jamieson. 

Marion  Horton, 

Principal. 

New  York  public  library 
The  instructional  section  of  the  sen- 
ior work  closed  May  8.  Lectures  of 
special  interest  in  the  last  four  weeks 
included  one  on  the  new  American 
noved  by  Dr  Carl  Von  Doren,  literary 
editor  of  The  Nation,  and  one  by  Dean 
Howard  C.  Robbins,  of  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  on  the  modern 
attitude  toward  the  Bible,  both  of  these 
being  parts  of  the  course  in  advanced 
book  selection.  James  T.  Gerould,  li- 
brarian of  Princeton  university  and 
Miss  Isadore  G.  Mudge,  reference  li- 
brarian at  Columbia  university,  spoke 


in  the  course  in  advanced  administra- 
tion ;  R.  G.  Tugwell,  instructor  in  eco- 
nomics at  Columbia  university  and  Mr 
C.  C.  Houghton,  assistant  secretary  of 
Poors'  Publishing  Company,  in  the 
course  in  the  literature  of  economics; 
and  Dr  L.  H.  Haney,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  business  research  at  New 
York  university,  in  the  course  in  spe- 
cial library  methods.  The  students  en- 
rolled in  the  course  in  art  and  the  book 
visited  the  Morgan  library. 

Discussion  of  various  administrative 
topics  occupied  much  of  the  time  of  the 
juniors  through  April  and  May,  the  as- 
signed work  having  involved  the  pre- 
paration of  exhibits  for  the  library  in- 
stitute which  was  held  on  Friday,  May 
12.  This  institute  enrolled  65  delegates 
from  the  libraries  of  the  district  adja- 
cent to  New  York,  and  gave  the  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  help  in  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  arrangements 
for  the  gathering. 

Commencement  exercises  are  to  be 
held  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  June 
9,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  alumni 
association  being  scheduled  for  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  Entrance  examina- 
tions for  1922-23  will  be  conducted  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere  on  Saturday, 
June  10. 

Members  of  the  present  classes,  in- 
cluding those  who  are  to  resume  work 
in  their  own  libraries,  are  under  ap- 
pointment as  follows: — 

Helen  A.  Bagley,  as  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic library,   Oak  Park,  111. 

Harold  F.  Brigham,  as  director  of  the 
Free  public  library,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mildred  Brown,  as  librarian  of  the  Cam- 
den County  library.  New  Jersey. 

Janet  Doe,  as  reviser  at  the  Library 
school  of  the  New  York  public  library. 

Jean  L.  Edmonds,  as  assistant  in  the  Pre- 
paration division  of  the  New  York  public 
library. 

Violet  G.  Gray,  as  assistant  librarian  at 
the  Friends'  free  library,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Katharine  D.  Hinman,  as  assistant  in 
Free  public  library,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Edgar  W.  King,  as  librarian  of  Miami 
university,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

William  D.  Lewis,  as  assistant  in  the  Eco- 
nomics division  of  the  New  York  public 
library. 

Margaret  Markowitz,  as  assistant  in  the 
Circulation  department  of  the  New  York 
public  library. 
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Julia  Pattison,  as  librarian  of  the  Public 
Irbrary,   Simsbury,   Conn. 

Marion  A.  Percival,  as  assistant  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  New  York 
public  library. 

Anna  C.  Roberts,  as  assistant  in  the  Mor- 
ris County  library,  N.  J. 

Aline  E.  Sanborn,  as  assistant  in  the  cir- 
culation department  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library. 

Kaja  Stabell,  as  assistant  in  the  Public 
library,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Eleanor  S.  Stephens,  as  assistant  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  New  York 
public  library. 

Lydic  Duproix  is  to  return  to  work  in 
French  libraries  under  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  Devastated  France. 

E.  J.  Reece, 
Principal. 

New  York  state  library 

Because  of  the  absence  of  the  students 

during  March  and  the  first  half  of  April 

.for  the  field  practice  work  and  library 

visit,  this  is  the  first  report  from  the 

school  since  the  March  issuf .  , 

The  annual  library  visit  was  made  this 
year  to  New  England  libraries,  April 
4-11.  In  addition  to  the  libraries  usually 
visited  in  Springfield,  Worcester,  Boston 
and  Providence,  there  were  added  this 
year  visits  to  Wellesley  College  library, 
Library  of  the  Medical  school  of  Har- 
vard tmiversity,  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society  library.  New  England  His- 
toric and  Genealogical  Society  library, 
Insurance  Library  Association  of  Boston, 
Social  Law  library  and  Stone  and  Web- 
ster. The  almost  perfect  weather  con- 
ditions added  to  several  delightful  teas 
and  a  luncheon  given  jointly  by  the  New 
England  Histonc  and  Genealogical  So- 
ciety library  and  Mr  Goodspeed's  Book 
Shop  made  the  visit  tmusually  pleasant. 

The  following  lecturers  have  visited 
the  school  since  the  last  report:  Wil- 
liam F.  Yust,  '01,  librarian,  Rochester 
public  library,  who  gave  six  lectures  on 
Library  buildings;  Mary  C.  Sherrard,  '15, 
who  told  of  her  experiences  as  a  hospital 
librarian  during  the  war  and  subsequent- 
ly; Clara  W.  Hunt,  '98,  who  gave  10 
lectures  on  Library  work  with  children. 

The  annual  Library  institute  for  the 
Albany  district  was  held  in  the  Library 
School  rooms  on  May  19.  There  were 


between  70  and  80  librarians  in  attend- 
ance and  for  the  second  time  the  program 
was  in  charge  of  the  school.  Mr  Wyer, 
Mr  Watson,  Miss  Eastwood,  Miss  Smith, 
Miss  Williams  and  Mr  Tolman  of  the 
faculty,. and  the  following  students,  Miss 
Buker,  Miss  Jackway,  Miss  Muench,  Mrs 
Loomis,  Miss  Reeve  and  Miss  Henry 
took  part  in  the  program.  Much  interest 
was  shown  in  the  exhibit  of  the  250  Best 
Books  of  1921,  and  some  of  the  more 
important  books  of  1922. 

The  course  in  advanced  cataloging 
which  was  made  elective  last  year  for 
the  first  time  is  popular  with  the  senior 
class  since  practically  every  member  is 
taking  the  course.  Two  graduates  of  the 
school  who  are  on  the  staflf  and  one  of 
the  juniors  who  has  had  considerable 
previous  experience  are  also  taking  it. 
Miss  Fellows  is  in  charge  of  the  course 
which  includes  a  survey  of  the  various 
important  cataloging  codes.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  class  cataloging  and 
the  administration  of  the  catalog  depart- 
ment. 

Miss  Esther  Nelson,  '06  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  represented  the 
Library  school  at  the  inauguaration  of 
Dr  George  Thomas  as  president  of  the 
University  on  April  5.  The  members  of 
the  educational  bodies  formed  a  special 
group  in  the  procession  and  were  seated 
on  the  platform. 

The  following  students  have  received 
appointments  to  positions  for  the  com- 
ing year: 

Mary  £.  Martin,  '22,  assistant,  circulation 
department.  New  York  public  library.  In 
connection  with  her  library  work  she  will 
study  at  Columbia  university  for  her  Mas- 
ter's degree. 

Everett  V.  Spettigue,  *22,  assistant  New 
York  public  library. 

Helen  M.  Denton,  '23,  assistant  in  the 
School  reference  department,  Public  library, 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Julian  S.  Fowler,  '23,  librarian.  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

Nancy  G.  Kobro,  '23,  assistant,  children's 
department.  Cleveland  public  library,  in  con- 
nection with  a  course  in  training  for  library 
work  with  children. 

Leah  O.  Roys,  '23,  assistant.  Public  li- 
brary, Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dorothy  Ruggles,  '23,  assistant.  Public 
library,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Kathryn  Van  Nostrand,  '23,  assistant  in 
loan  and  reference  department,  Public  lib- 
rary, Des  Moines,  la. 

Ellen  F.  Watson,  '23,  first  assistant,  Ref- 
erence department  Institute  library,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Edna  M.  Sanderson, 
Vice-director. 

Pratt  institute 

The  spring  term  is  largely  taken  up 
with  practical  work  in  our  own  and 
neighboring  libraries,  there  being  oqly 
two  half  days  of  class-room  instruction 
and  one  devoted  to  field  work. 

Among  the  libraries  that  have  ex- 
tended their  privileges  to  our  students 
for  practical  work  are  the  Brooklyn  and 
New  York  public  libraries,  Columbia  uni- 
versity, the  public  libraries  of  Newark, 
Passaic,  East  Orange,  Englewood  and 
Nutley,  New  Jersey,  Rye,  New  York,  the 
United  Engineering  society,  the  Metro- 
politan museum,  the  Girl's  high  school 
and  the  Washington  Irving  high  school 
libraries.  The  extension  divisions  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  and  the  Municipal 
reference  library  have  offered  especially 
valuable  experience. 

The  students  met  the  class  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  school  socially  be- 
fore the  first  of  Mr  Recce's  four  lec- 
tures on  Library  buildings,  which  the 
school  has  attended  on  consecutive  Tues- 
days during  April,  and  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  entertaining  them  before  the  first 
of  Mr  Steven's  lectures  on  the  History 
of  libraries,  for  which  course  the  New 
York  school  comes  over  here.  We  also 
enjoyed  a  visit  from  the  Carnegie  libra- 
ry school  of  Pittsburgh  on  May  4. 
-  We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  school 
has  made  a  hundred  percent  A.  L.  A. 
membership  this  year.  The  class  of  1921 
set  an  example  that  1922  felt  it  must 
come  up  to. 

Entrance  examinations  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  June  2.  The  applications  re- 
ceived so  far  number  twice  as  many  as  at 
this  time  a  year  ago,  so  we  feel  the  pros- 
pect for  a  good  class  is  very  encouraging. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing 
the  following  marriages: 

On  April  19,  Esther  Du  Pre  Royall, 
'20,  to  Ferdinand  Gregorie,  Jr.,  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  South  Carolina. 


On  April  22,  Helen  G.  Alleman,  '14, 
to  Anton  von  Mengeringhausen  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Vice-director. 

Simmons  college 

The  recent  chief  events  of  interest 
are  the  visiting  lecturers  and  the  visits 
to  libraries. 

The  Cataloging  and  Classification 
courses  have  been  enriched  by  lectures 
by  Mrs  Peck  on  "Subject  headings  for 
psychiatry,"  Miss  Mann  on  "The  pleas- 
ures of  cataloging  and  classifying/*  and 
Dr  Chenery  on  "L.  C.  classification  of 
the  fine  arts."  The  Special  Libraries 
group  has  enjoyed  hearing  Miss  Re- 
becca Rankin  speak  of  the  Municipal 
reference  library,  and  Miss  Mann  on 
"The  organization  of  a  special  library, 
with  the  Engineering  Societies  library 
as  a  type."  Mr  Drury  gave  "Side  lights 
in  order  work,"  and  Mr  Belden,  "State 
documents."  On  April  17,  Miss  Marion 
Price,  who  has  just  returned  from 
Vienna,  gave  the  class  an  impression  of 
Vienna  today. 

Visits  have  been  made  to  the  River- 
side Press,  F.  J.  Barnard's  bindery, 
both  the  Brookline.  and  the  Newton- 
ville  high-school  libraries,  to  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  society, 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  society, 
the  Massachusetts  college  of  pharmacy, 
and  the  Boston  medical  library. 

Miss  Howe  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Maine  library  association  to 
speak  on  "Training  for  library  work" 
at  its  meeting  at  Lewiston  on  May  12. 
Miss  Hopkins  represented  the  library 
at  the  meeting  of  New  England  college 
librarians  at  Providence  on  May  13. 
Miss  Blunt  attended  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting. 

The  following  students  of  the  class 
to  be  graduated  in  June  1922  have  al- 
ready been  appointed  to  positions: 

Helen  L.  Cowles,  reference  librarian. 
New  Bedford  public  library. 

Mariam  N.  Craddock,  reference  librarian, 
Oklahoma  library  commission. 

Hope  Mathewson,  branch  assistant,  Evans- 
ville  public   library. 

Helen  C.  Robbins,  assistant,  Frick  Art 
reference  library,  New  York  City. 
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Mildred  W.  Sandoe,  children's  librarian, 
Public  library,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Miss  Jessie  Harris,  Ifbrarian  of  Whittier, 
California,  returns  to  that  library  after  a 
year  of  leave. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly, 

Director. 

St.  Louis 

Last  month,  Miss  Margaret  Rey- 
nolds, librarian  of  the  First  Wisconsin 
National  Bank,  Milwaukee,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Publicity  committee  of  the 
Special  Libraries  association  brought 
us  a  message  from  that  association,  de- 
scribing one  very  live  special  library 
in  particular. 

Another  visitor  from  Wisconsin, 
Miss  Ada  J.  McCarthy  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat Printing  Co.  gave  us  pointers  on 
new  blanks  and  forms  with  emphasis 
on  details  of  ordering. 

Local  speakers  were  as  follows:  Dr 
E.  George  Payne,  principal,  Harris 
teachers  college  who  lectured  on  Bibli- 
ography of  education;  Dr.  George  B. 
Mangold,  director  of  the  Missouri 
school  of  social  economy,  on  Bibli- 
ography of  sociology  and  H.  C. 
Schweikert,  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment Central  high-school,  on 
American  humorists. 

The  course  in  order  work  ended  with 
a  visit  to  Wm.  Harvey  Miner's  book 
store,  a  veritable  "Haunted  Bookshop'' 
with  a  country-wide  reputation.  Mr 
Miner  exhibited  a  number  of  rarities 
and  gave  us  pointers  on  picking  up  old 
editions. 

Besides  the  usual  Spring  pilgrimage 
to  the  libraries  of  St.  Louis,  the  stu- 
dents inspected  the  exhibition  of  med- 
ical and  hospital  libraries  assembled  by 
the  St.  Louis  public  library  for  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  medical  associa- 
tion. T^ 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 

Syracuse  university 
The  Senior  class  left  Syracuse  for  its 
annual  visit  to  the  libraries  of  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  Brooklyn  and  New- 
ark on  Friday,  April  14.  Because  of 
serious  illness  in  her  own  family  Miss 
Thorne  was  unable  to  accompany  the 


students  as  had  been  planned.  Miss  Doane 
of  the  faculty  was  in  charge  during  the 
first  three  days  of  the  trip  and  Miss 
Stewart,  also  of  the  faculty,  for  the  last 
three  days.  Enthusiastic  and  glowing 
reports  indicate  a  very  successful  trip. 

On  February  23,  Dr  Paul  M.  Paine 
of  the  Syracuse  public  library  spoke  to 
the  school  on  standardization  and  cer- 
tification. 

On  March  2  and  March  16,  two  very 
interesting  sets  of  lantern  slides  on 
"How  we  got  our  alphabet"  and  "The 
evolution  of  the  printed  book"  were 
shown  in  the  school.  Miss  Stewart  of 
the  faculty  gave  an  informal  talk  on 
the  pictures,  which  were  of  unusual  in- 
terest. 

On  March  23,  Mr  George  Cheney,  li- 
brarian of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  talked 
to  the  school  on  the  material  of  the 
law  and  its  arrangement  for  use.  He 
prefaced  the  talk  with  a  discussion  of 
the  nature  of  the  law  and  the  material 
constituting  its  practice  and  use. 

On  March  24,  Dr  Samuel  M.  Croth- 
ers  of  Boston  gave  a  delightful  talk  on 
Sentimentalism  in  literature  as  de- 
veloped in  the  nineteenth  century 
novel.  Dr  Crothers  was  in  most  genial 
vein  and  bis  address  was  of  unusual 
significance  and  interest. 

On  April  6,  Miss  Sabra  Vought,  in- 
spector of  School  libraries  in  New  York 
State,  *  addressed  the  school  on  school 
library  organization. 

On  April  10,  Mrs  Albert  Durand 
(Ruth  Sawyer)  very  delightfully  ad- 
dressed the  school  on  Imagination  in 
literature.  At  the  conclusion  of  her 
talk  and  to  the  great  delight  of  her 
audience,  she  told  an  Irish  fairy  tale, 
the  material  for  which  she  had  person- 
ally gathered  in  Ireland. 

The  school  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  two  very  delightful 
lectures  thru  the  good  offices  of  the 
Department  of  English,  which  were 
brought  here  on  March  18,  Stephen 
Leacock  who  gave  inimitably  a  three- 
part  lecture,  and  on  April  4,  Carl  Sand- 
burg, who  read  from  his  own  poems 
and  sang  a  number  of  folk-songs. 
Elizabeth  G.  Thorne, 
Director. 
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Western  Reserve  university 
Miss  Ahem  visited  the  school  on  her 
return  from  the  Atlantic  City  meeting, 
speaking  on  May  5  on  Professional  as- 
pects of  library  work.  This  talk  which 
stressed  the  fact  that  zeal  and  knowledge 
must  join  in  a  suitable  proportion  in  any 
really  professional  career,  proved  very 
stimulating.  After  the  lecture,  Miss 
Ahem  remained  for  an  informal  social 
hour  with  the  students. 

Other  helpful  talks  of  the  month  have 
been  given  by  Miss  Alice  I.  Hazeltine, 
supervisor  of  children's  work,  St.  Louis, 
who  spoke  on  Drama  for  children  on 
May  4  and  on  Work  with  children  in  the 
St.  Louis  public  library  on  May  5.  A 
Special  lecture  in  connection  with  the 
cataloging  course  was  given  by  Miss 
Sophie  Hiss  on  Organizing  the  work  of 
a  large  cataloging  department;  Miss 
Elima  Foster  gave  a  talk  in  the  Book 
selection  course  on  Books  in  religion  and 
philosophy;  Miss  Alta  Claflin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  discussed  Business 
libraries  as  a  topic  in  the.  Library  ad- 
ministration group. 

From  May  10  to  13  the  members  of 
the  General  course  visited  the  Pittsburgh 
library  system.  One  of  many  worth  while 
features  of  the  visit  was  the  afternoon 
spent  by  the  Pittsburgh  and  Qeveland 
schools  in  the  well  planned  new  library 
of  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 

Thirza  E.   Grant. 

University  of  Wisconsin 
In  the  spring  quarter,  courses  were 
given  by  Miss  Julia  A.  Robinson,  sec- 
retary of  the  Iowa  library  commission 
in  Library  administration  and  by 
Frank  K.  Walter,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  in  Library  print- 
ing and  binding. 

An  excellent  introduction  to  the 
study  of  Documents  is  being  presented 
by  Mr  Lester,  and  the  fundamentals  of 
Library  building  and  equipment  by 
Miss  Long.  The  final  problem  in  this 
topic  is  arousing  great  interest,  for  it 
includes  the  making  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  equipment  of  a  high 
school  library,  soon  to  be  opened  in 
Madison  as  a  branch  of  the  Public  li- 
brary. 


Special  lectures  have  been  g^ven  by 
Miss  Zona  Gale,  chairman  of  the  Free 
library  commission,  on  "The  novel  and 
beauty;"  by  Karl  Young,  professor  of 
English,  on  the  Bibliography  of  Shake- 
speare; by  William  Heyliger,  author 
of  High  Benton,  on  Books  for  boys; 
and  an  illustrated  lecture  by  W.  W. 
Bishop  on  Large  library  buildinc^  as 
a  contribution  to  American  architec- 
ture. 

Already  14  of  the  1922  class  have  re- 
ceived appointments  for  next  year,  and 
five  for  special  work  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Margaret  Greene,  '11  has  resigned  as  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  librarjr,  Minot,  North 
Dakota  to  accept  the  position  as  head  of 
the  Deposit  Station  division  under  the 
Branch  department  of  the  Seattle  public  li- 
brary. 

Fannie  Cox,  '14  became  the  head  of  the 
circulation  department,  Atlanta  public  li- 
brary, April  15; 

Sophia  Hall,  *16  was  recently  appointed 
librarian.  Municipal  information  bureau,  Ex- 
tension division.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Alice  A.  Frost,  '19  has  become  librarian, 
Junior  high  school,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Charles  J.  Macko,  '20  was  appointed  Ref- 
erence assistant,  department  of  civics,  Chi- 
cago public  library. 

Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine. 

Notice  has  been  received  of  a  course  in 
business  library  work  offered  thru  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
given  by  Adelaide  R.  Hasse. 

A  class  in  library  methods  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Connecticut  public  library 
commission,  July  10-28.  The  class  will 
be  open  to  all  who  wish  to  undertake  it. 
For  further  information  address  Mrs 
Belle  Holcomb  Johnson,  Public  library 
committee,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  is  to  offer  during  the  sum- 
mer school,  June  2Q-August  3,  two 
courses  in  library  methods.  The  first 
will  be  a  brief  course  in  book  selection, 
classification,  and  cataloging.  The 
second  will  be  a  course  on  the  use  of 
books  with  special  reference  to  the  use 
of  books  in  high  school  libraries.  In- 
struction will  be  given  by  Louis  R. 
Wilson,  librarian,  and  members  of  the 
University  Library  staff. 
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Learning  to  Read  Books 

In  the  Junior  high  schpol  at  Detroit, 
the  principal,  Mr  Davis,  is  keenly 
interested  in  the  idea  of  having  clubs 
in  the  school,  to  beheld  during  school 
hours,  once  a  week  and  to  be  of 
the  nature  desired  most  by  the  children. 
Mr  Davis  believes  in  avocational  quite  as 
much  as  vocational  training,  as  they  have 
at  Detroit,  Radium  clubs,  Advertising, 
Astronomy,  Dramatic,  Salesmanship,  Na- 
ture, Travel — in  all  22  different  kinds  of 
clubs,  to  which  all  children  from  the  Sev- 
enth A  through  the  Eighth  A,  whose 
studies  average  a  certain  grade,  may  be- 
long. The  periods  on  the  day  the  clubs 
meet  are  shortened  to  allow  for  the  extra 
period. 

Recently,  the  librarian  organized  a 
reading  club,  the  members  being  recom- 
mended by  the  English  teachers.  The  first 
semester  the  enrollment  included  11  boys 
and  11  girls.  The  object  of  the  club  is 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  best  books 
of  biography,  nature,  history,  travel,  fic- 
tion, hero  tales,  etc.  Each  month  they 
read  a  different  class  of  books.  Type- 
written lists  of  the  books  for  that  month 
are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  under  the 
section  reserved  for  the  reading 
club.  The  most  worth  while  of  the  books 
on  the  list  are  starred.  There  is  also  a 
shelf  in  the  library  reserved  for  these 
books. 

Each  child  has  a  note  book  in  which 
he  lists  the  books  he  reads  and  sometimes 
includes  reviews  of  them.  After  each 
book  is  read  a  book' review  or  comment 
of  some  kind  is  handed  in  to  the  club 
sponsor.  The  officers  of  the  club,  acting 
as  a  literary  committee  meet  with  the  li- 
brarian once  a  week  to  go  over  these  re- 
views and  select  one  or  two  to  be  posted 
upon  the  bulletin  board  beside  the  list. 
The  first  list  was  chiefly  fiction,  called 
"books  of  imagination."  Some  of  the  re- 
views handed  in  were  very  good,  several 


excellent.  Five  of  the  reviews  were  pub- 
lished in  the  school  paper. 

"At  the  second  meeting  a  new  list 
which  included  books  of  poetry,  ballads 
and  old  classic  tales  was  discussed.  All 
but  three  of  the  18  present  enjoyed  po- 
etry fairly  well.  One  boy  said  that  he 
would  like  it  if  he  didn't  always  know 
that  he  would  have  to  memorize  or  study 
it  for  a  week.  Another  child  liked  poems 
if  they  told  a  story.  There  were  some 
who  liked  almost  any  kind  of  poem.  This 
was  encouraging  from  the  experience  of 
story  hours,  where  the  poem  has  to  be 
sandwiched  in  between  the  stories  in  or- 
der that  the  children  will  sit  through  it, 
and  endure,  waiting  for  the  next  story. 
Different  kinds  of  poetry  were  discussed, 
and  Miss  Flynn,  taking  for  her  topic,  the 
music  of  poetry,  read,  to  illustrate  this, 
Annabel  Lee  and  Kipling's  Boots,  (for 
rhythm).  The  children  were  delighted 
with  the  latter  and  several  remained  at 
the  close  of  the  hour  to  ask  that  it  be  read 
again.  Mr  Davis  read  a  favorite  poem 
of  his  and  I  read  them  some  of  Mase- 
field's  Salt  Water  Ballads  and  for  hu- 
mor. The  Walrus  and  The  Carpenter  and 
for  story  interest,  Bjomsen's  Briary 
Rose. 

We  are  hoping  that  when  the  children's 
comments  on  the  poems  they  have  en- 
joyed and  the  classic  tales  read  are 
posted,  that  more  of  the  children  of  the 
school  will  read  the  books  from  which 
they  were  taken,  for  after  all,  the  real 
purpose  of  the  club  is  to  interest  all  of 
the  children  in  the  school  in  reading 
along  broader  and  more  worth  while 
lines." 

♦      ♦      ♦      4t 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Lincoln 
school  of  Teachers'  college.  New  York 
City  entitled,  Some  lises  of  school  as- 
semblies, a  very  illuminating  and  in- 
teresting* account  of  the  work  of  the 
library  in  the  scheme  of  the  school,  is 
presented  (pages  38-53). 

The  librarian,  in  speaking  of  her 
work  says: 
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"A  school  library  which  is  worthy  of 
the  name  must  be  a  vital  part  of  the 
school,  functioning  in  connection  with 
every  department  and  not  serving 
merely  as  a  storage  place  for  little  used 
material.  The  library  must  provide  a 
working  collection  of  books  which  shall 
serve  the  purposes  of  pupils  and  teach- 
ers in  connection  with  class-room  and 
laboratory  work.  Books  for  general 
reading  that  will  broadfen  the  interests 
of  pupils  and  help  to  cultivate  a  taste 
for  good  reading  are  an  important  part 
of  the  library.  There  must  be  guidance 
from  teachers  and  librarians  to  stimu- 
late interest." 

Following  this,  the  description  of  the 
work  of  the  library  is  well  worth  read- 
ing :  How  the  library  is  used  in  various 
courses,  The  making  of  books  and  Cost 
and  care  of  books,  are  most  illuminating. 

An  interesting  part  is  that  under  the 
title  a  Shelf  of  books.  Children  dressed 
in  costume  to  represent  a  number  of 
books  engage  in  a  discussion  of  books  in 
general  and  books  suitable  for  the  vari- 
ous grades  in  particular.  This  exercise 
is  very  instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 

In  a  recent  address  before  a  group  of 
teachers  and  librarians  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  the  relation  of  the  two  educa- 
tional institutions  was  discussed.  Miss 
Adeline  Zachert,  state  director  of 
school  libraries  for  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  principal  speaker.  Among  other 
interesting  things  she  pointed  out 
were  the  following :  Miss  Zachert  asks 
of  each  of  the  heads  of  schools  in  her 
great  state  several  questions  and 
marks  him  or  her  up  or  down  accord- 
ing tojthe  answers. 

"Have  you  a  school  library?"  she 
asks  and  "what  is  the  training,  fitness 
and  salary  of  your  library,  if  you  have 
one?"  is  another  question.  "Does  she 
carry  other  work  ?"  The  answers  to  these 
are  illuminating. 

In  some  schools,  Miss  Zachert  has 
found  that  the  librarian  carries  five 
other  subjects.  Sometimes  one  libra- 
rian has  to  serve  3000  students.  Some- 
times her  salary  is  for  a  librarian,  and 
her  work  is  that  of  librarian  and  teacher. 


"What  kind  of  a  library  room  have 
you?"  is  another  question.  Sometimes 
the  overcrowding  has  made  the  library 
room,  a  school  room.  Some  libraries 
are  found  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  one 
was  found  in  a  clothes  closet.  Another 
in  the  basement.  Above  all  she  de- 
plored the  library  that  is  kept  locked. 


Book  Week  in  Schools 

The  week  of  April  17-21  was  devoted 
to  calling  attention  to  books  thruout  the 
schools  of  Pittsburgh.  In  this  there  was 
closest  cooperation  between  Wm.  M. 
Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  public 
schools  of  Pittsburgh  (long  well-known 
in  library  circles  as  a  man  who  believes 
in  and  forwards  the  use  of  books)  and 
the  several  departments  interested,  of 
the  Carnegie  library.  The  parochial 
schools  also  cooperated  with  the  libra- 

Significant  quotations  from  various 
sources,  calling  attention  to  the  value 
of  books,  kinds  of  books  and  the  joy  of 
books  were  prepared  in  a  Special  School 
Bulletin  and  distributed  thruout  all  the 
schools  of  the  city.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  Bulletin  was  a  list  of 
favorite  books  of  well  known  persons 
when  they  were  boys  and  girls.  This 
list  included  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  whose 
favorite  was  Scott's  Kenilworth; 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Arabian 
nights;  Andrew  Lang,  Midsummer 
night's  dream.  Lady  of  the  lake,  Lays 
of  ancient  Rome  and  The  rose  and 
the  ring;  Lucy  Larcom,  Scottish  chiefs, 
Gulliver's  travels  and  Old  Curiosity 
shop;  Abraham  Lincoln,  Aesop's  fa- 
bles and  Pilgrim's  progress;  Theodore 
Roosevelt,Leatherstocking  tales — Path- 
finder, Deerslayer,  Pioneers,  Prairie, 
and  Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  The  boy's  Percy;  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  Don  Quixote,  Plutarch's  lives. 
The  pirate  and  Rime  of  the  ancient 
mariner.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
list  was  an  appraisal  of  the  favorite 
book  by  these  famous  persons,  point- 
ing out  what  it  had  meant  to  them 
to  read  it. 
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"Children's  Literature" 

Those  who  were  so  pleased  with  the 
address  of  Prof  Charles  M.  Curry  be- 
fore the  School  section  of  the  Mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  Prof  Curry  has 
just  presented,  thru  his  publishers, 
(Rand,  McNally),  a  volume  on  chil- 
dren's literature  which  offers  a  most 
valuable  and  comprehensive  source  of 
helpfulness  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  children's  reading — and  who  is  not? 

Prof  E.  E.  Clippinger,  also  associ- 
ated with  Prof  Curry  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  literature  of  the  Indiana  State 
normal  school,  has  collaborated  with 
him  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 

Having  been  prepared  by  school 
men,  it  is  natural  that  this  volume 
should  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  its 
use  in  educational  institutions,  but  this 
in  no  wise  lessens  its  value  for  library 
use.  The  general  introduction  con- 
tains four  admirable  presentations  on 
literature  for  children,  literature  in  the 
grades,  story  telling  and  dramatization 
and  a  presentation  of  courses  of  study 
involving  the  presentation  of  litera- 
ture in  each  of  the  eight  grades  of  the 
elementary  school. 

Section  I  is  prefaced  with  a  selected 
general  bibilography  on  general  col- 
lections of  children's  literature,  his- 
torical development,  guides  in  teaching 
books,  story  telling  and  dramatization, 
the  Bible  as  literature  for  children, 
some  interpretations  of  childhood,  and 
social  and  phychological  background. 
These  bibilog^aphies  present  the  very 
cream  of  writers  in  the  interest  of  chil- 
dren and  are  valuable  tools  for  the 
student. 

In  the  ten  other  sections  which  fol- 
low is  given  material  suitable  for  the 
class  and  grade  of  pupils  using  the 
book:  Jingles,  nursery  rhymes,  fairy 
stories,  fables  and  symbolic  stories, 
myths,  poetry,  realistic  stories,  nature 
stories,  romance  cycles  and  legends, 
biography  and  hero  stories  have  been 
skimmed  and  the  cream  of  that  skim- 
ming is  presented  in  the  600  pages  of 
material  included.  The  volume  closes 
with  a  home-reading  list,  and  best  of 
all,  an  index  to  all  the  material. 


The  authors  have  prepared  in  addi- 
tion a  "Handbook  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers using  the  volume.  Children's  Lit- 
erature." In  this,  under  each  heading 
of  the  large  volume,  is  given  definite 
instruction  for  using  it  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  value  and  purpose  of  the 
material  cited.  The  volume  Children's 
Literature  in  itself,  has  a  most  valuable 
general  appeal,  but  for  teachers  the 
volume  accompanied  by  the  handbook 
insures  a  successful  and  valuable  pres- 
entation of  work  which  has  not  been 
so  generally  understood  as  it  deserves. 


Libraries  and  Commerce 
The  business  librarian  can  aid  in  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  by  sending  trade  publica- 
tions to  the  Washington  office  of  the  de- 
partment; by  studying  Commerce  de- 
partment publications  in  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  specific  business  firms,  and  by 
supplying  the  Commerce  department, 
upon  request,  with  unpublished  informa- 
tion upon  business  subjects.  These  points 
are  brought  out  in  a  recent  report  on 
"Commercial  libraries  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  commerce"  compiled  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
by  a  committee  of  the  national  Special 
Libraries  association,  of  which  Mr  H. 
H.  B.  Meyer,  chief  bibliographer  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  is  chairman. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  Committee's  re- 
port, which  was  edited  by  Dorsey  W. 
Hyde,  Jr.,  president  of  the  association,  it 
is  stated  that,  "The  task  which  Secre- 
tary Hoover  has  set  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  a  difficult  one.  During 
the  major  part  of  the  relatively  short 
period  of  this  country's  economic  devel- 
opment there  was  little  opportunity,  or 
inclination,  for  the  systematic  collection 
of  facts  and  statistics.  However,  the 
lack  of  such  data  at  the  present  time  is 
proving  a  real  handicap  in  the  continued 
expansion  of  the  nation's  business.  It  is 
a  certain  prediction  that  from  now  on  in- 
creasing use  will  be  made  of  the  kinds  of 
information  that  the  federal  government 
is  endeavoring  to  salvage  in  the  highways 
and  by-ways  of  the  world  of  trade. 
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A  Poster  Contest 

A  poster  display  was  held  the  last 
week  in  April  at  McClymond's  public 
library,  Massillon,  Ohio.  The  idea 
grew  out  of  a  poster  problem  which 
had  been  given  by  the  art  instructor  in 
the  Massillon  public  schools  and  which 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  pupils  for 
several  months. 

The  library  turned  it  into  a  contest 
and  offered  eight  prizes  to  the  pupils 
of  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grades  mak- 
ing the  best  posters  boosting  the  li- 
brary. Judges  noted  for  special  fitness 
were  selected  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
display.  Their  decisions  were  made 
from  the  layout  of  the  poster,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  lettering  and  the  neat- 
ness. The  judges  were  impressed  with 
the  originality,  layout  and  color  scheme 
of  the  posters  and  found  it  difficult  to 
decide  as  well  as  to  realize  that  such 
excellent  work  had  been  produced  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  first  prize  in  the  eighth  grade 
was  taken  by  a  portrait  of  Lincoln, 
with  the  slogan,  "He  would  have  used 
McClymond's  public  library  —  Why 
should  not  we?"  The  first  prize  in  the 
seventh  grade  was  awarded  to  a  figure 
of  a  batter,  with  its  slogan,  "Bat  the 
library  into  first  place."  In  the  sixth 
grade,  the  first  prize  was  given  for  a 
poster  of  a  mother  and  child,  with  the 
inscription,  "Getting  ready  for  the 
story  hour."  The  first  prize  in  the 
fifth  grade  was  awarded  to  a  poster  of 
a  girl  reader,  with  the  slogan,  "Get  an 
education  free — ^At  the  library."  There 
were  more  than  60  posters  in  the  dis- 
play, a  large  number  of  them  with 
humorous  slogans. 

The  event  created  wide-spread  in- 
terest, much  of  which  carried  over  for 
weeks  after  the  exhibit,  and  some  has 
remained  permanently. 

Already  there  is  talk  among  the 
pupils  in  the  art  department  of  what 
they  expect  to  do  for  an  exhibit  next 
year. 

The  prizes  were  handsomely  illus- 
trated books  from  which  the  pupils 
winning  first  prizes  were  allowed  to 
make  a  choice. 


News  from  the  Field 
-    East 
Caroline  M.  Hewins,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, spent  March  and  April  in  Italy  and 
England. 

Edna  A.  Wells,  Simmons  '13,  has  re- 
signed her  position  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  college  library.  Her  address 
after  June,  will  be  255  Montauk  Ave- 
nue, New  London,  Connecticut. 

Carl  W.  Hull  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  library  service  in  the  Army  Area 
headquarters  at  Boston  has  been  made 
librarian  at  Millinocket,  Maine.  This 
is  a  town  devoted  entirely  to  manufac- 
turing of  paper,  with  thousands  of  em- 
ployes for  whom  the  library  is  to  be 
maintained. 

Clarence  E.  Sherman,  since  1917,  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  has  been  chosen  assistant  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Before  going  to  Lynn,  Mr 
Sherman  was  assistant  librarian  at 
Amherst  collie.  He  will  take  up  his 
new  duties  about  August  1. 

At  Sprague  House  branch  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Providence,  R.  I.  a  "bird 
contest"  was  held  the  last  week  in  April. 
A  chart  of  diflFerent  birds  was  posted 
and  the  children  required  to  find  the 
names  of  each  of  the  birds  and  answer 
certain  questions  relating  to  them.  A 
large  number  of  children  became  in- 
terested in  the  contest  and  much  useful 
information  was  disseminated. 

The  Donald  G.  Mitchell  Memorial  li- 
brary which  has  been  maintained  by  an 
association  for  a  niunber  of  years  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  has  been  presented 
to  the  Public  library  of  that  city.  The 
gift  includes  the  library  building  and  its 
contents  and  will  serve  as  a  branch  of 
the  Public  library.  The  name,  the  Don- 
ald G.  Mitchell  Memorial  library,  will  be 
retained  in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
author  who  lived  in  that  community  for  • 
a  large  part  of  his  life. 

The  Redwood  library,  Newport,  R.  I., 
is  looking  forward  to  the  one  hundred 
and    seventy-fifth    anniversary    of    the 
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granting  of  its  charter,  which  will  be  in 
August.  Redwodd  library  claims  to  be 
the  dghth  oldest  existing  library  in  this 
country.  Its  seven  precedessors  are  the 
libraries  of  the  following:. 

Harvard  CoU^e,  1638;  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  1693;  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1701 ;  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, 1731;  Carpenters'  Company, 
Philaddphia,  1736;  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Philadelphia,  1743  and 
Princeton  University,  1746. 

The  Public  library  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  records  a  circulation  of  S43,739v. 
thru  50  agencies.  The  population  of  the 
city  is  1^733  and  the  number  of  card 
holders,  45,726.  The  number  of  volumes 
on  the  shelves  is  176,004.  The  staff  is 
comprised  of  22  persons. 

There  were  four  exhibits  held  in 
the  library  during  the  year  and 
seven  lectures.  The  appropriation  for 
the  library  is  $51,000,  with  incomes 
from  endowments  amounting  to  $18,- 
989.  Expenditures  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $68,794,  of  which  $33,896  was  for 
salaries,  $16,186  for  wages  and  $7142 
for  books. 

The  Forbes  library  of  Northampton, 
Mass.  has  received  the  Benjamin  Smith 
Lyrmn  collection  of  over  4000  books. 

This  collection  is  the  result  of  more 
than  70  vears  of  collecting  by  a  man  who 
gathered  the  books,  not  for  the  sake  of 
having  books,  but  for  what  the  books 
contained.  The  collection  contains  books 
on  education,  travel,  science  and  bio- 
graphy and  the  transactions  of  a  num- 
ber of  societies  of  which  the  collector 
was  a  member.  The  collection  is  espe- 
cially valuable  in  its  relation  to  India  and 
Tapan,  where  the  owner  lived  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  While  in  Japan,  he  was 
chief  geologist  and  mining  engineer.  A 
number  of  books  on  Japanese  art  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  and  valuable. 

Central  Atlantic 

Marion  Moshier,  Simmons  '19,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  assistant  li- 
brarian at  the  Skidmore  school  of  arts, 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  and  will 
start  her  new  duties  in  September. 

Another  library  girl,  Rumana  Mc- 
Mams,  has  "gone  into  business."    She 
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Our  World 

In  asMdation  with 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL INFORMATION 

This  new  and  different  monthly 
magazine  which  gives  you  a  dra- 
matic account  of  world  events  in 
text,  picture  and  maps,  has  been 
adopted  by  Brearley  School,  the 
leading  school  for  girls  in  New 
York,  for  all  their  Current  Events 
Classes. 

No  library  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out OUR  WORLD  and  membership 
in  The  Institute. 

The  Institute  is  always  at  the 
service  of  its  members  to  answer 
their  individual  questions. 

Write  for  sample  copy 

9  East  37th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


For  the 

Religious  Bookshelf 

Modem  Money  Methods  for  the  Church 
By  Tzvd^riOk  A.  A#»y 
A  plan  to  provide  adequate  flnanoes  for 
both  the  local  and  the  wider  Christian  en- 
terprise.   $1.00  nst. 


The  Withered  Fig  Tree 
mj  Bdwla  M.  FotMi4 
Studies     in    Stewardship,     furnishing    a 
basis  for  the  orfanlsation  of  local  croups 
of  stewards.    fLOO  nst. 

Story-TelliBf  Leesons 
By  XsBry  Bdwavd  TcaUs 
Shows  how  to  select  and  tell  stories  art- 
fully and  effectiyely.     75  oeats  ast. 

Phuminf  CSmrch  Buildings 

By  Xsasy  Bdwaxd  Trails  and 
Ososvs  B.  lUnm 

Shows  how  to  plan  for  the  adequate 
housing  of  a  modem  church  program. 
nM  nst.  

The  Dntdi  Anabaptists 

A  history  of  early  Protestantism  in  Hol- 
land.    (BjOO  ast.    

If  your  bookdealer  cannot  supply  you. 
we  will  be  slad  to  send  these  books  to  any 
library  on  approvaL 

Send  for  our  Catalog 

THE  JUDSON  PRESS 

1701  Chestnut  St,  Philadeiphiat  Pa. 


has  taken  over  The  Hidden  Bookshop,  9 
Nassau  street,  in  the  heart  of  the  Wall 
street  district,  and  is  ''thoroly  enjoying 
it." 

The  new  building  for  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  was  dedicated. 
May  1.  The  building  was  open  from 
noon  until  late  in  the  evening,  with  tiie 
staff  members  and  members  of  the  Board 
acting  as  hosts  to  the  throngs  of  people 
who  came  to  see  the  new  building.  The 
high  school  orchestra  provided  music  for 
the  afternoon  and  another  orchestra  for 
the  evening. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  $100,000 
and  it  has  capacity  for  30,000  volumes. 

By  an  oversight  in  the  "make-up"  of 
Public  Libraries  for  May,  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  use  of  the  Public  library 
of  Buffalo  were  credited  to  the  Brook- 
lyn public  library. 

The  statistics  of  the  former  for  1921 
show:  Total  registration,  160,072;  num- 
ber of  books  on  the  shelves,  416,662; 
circulation  for  the  year  2,049,082. 

The  statistics  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library  for  1921  are:  Total  registration, 
353,817;  number  of  volumes  on  the 
shelves,  956,051 ;  circulation  for  the  year, 
6,072,707. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Adriance 
memorial  library  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
records  a  circulation  of  158,937v. ;  num- 
ber of  books  on  the  shelves,  60,728;  num- 
ber of  active  borrowers,  8777.  The  in- 
come for  the  year  amounted  to  $17,597. 
Of  this,  $8769  was  spent  for  salaries  and 
$4734  for  books  and  binding.  A  grant 
of  $500  for  preserving  files  of  local  news- 
papers was  greatly  appreciated.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $20,000  by  the  City  coun- 
cil in  1921  and  a  like  sum  in  1920,  make 
possible  the  erection  of  a  much  needed 
addition  to  the  library  building. 

The  report  of  the  Wilmington  Insti- 
tute free  library,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
for  1921  records  a  circulation  of  422,- 
076v.,  3.74  per  capita;  books  on  the 
shelves,  106,348v.,  .96  per  capita.  The 
library  owns  and  circulates  books  in 
eight  foreign  languages.  The  number  of 
r^stered  borrowers  is  21,639,  19  per 
cent  of  the  city's  population.     Restric- 
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tions  in  the  ntunber  of  books  taken  out 
have  been  removed. 

The  total  income  for  the  year  was 
$49,990,  45  cents  per  capita.  Of  this, 
$48,767,  or  44  cents  per  capita,  was  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  the  library,  $28,- 
633  for  salaries,  $9768  for  books  and 
$2363  for  binding. 

Central 
Emma  Wiecking,  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  '20-21, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  librarian 
in    the    Normal    school    at    Mankato, 
Minn. 

Gladys  B.  Allison,  N.  Y.  S.,  13-'14, 
has  recently  joined  the  staflF  of  the 
Illinois  Library  Extension  division, 
Springfield. 

At  the  April  election  in  Rockford,  Illi- 
nois, the  bond  issue  fpr  a  new  branch  li- 
brary was  voted  for  by  a  good  majority 
and  the  library  authorities  are  now  busy 
with  plans  for  the  building. 

Harriet  Peck,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S.  '04  li- 
brarian of  the  Rensselaer  polytechnic  in- 
stitute, Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  be  one  of  the  in- 
structors in  library  methods  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  summer  school. 

Miss  Lena  Adams  of  Qeveland  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public 
library  of  Hoopeston,  Illinois.  Miss 
Adams  has  had  experience  in  the  Cleve- 
land library  system  and  will  finish  the 
course  in  the  Western  Reserve  library 
school  in  June.  She  will  begin  her  work 
in  Hoopeston  about  July  IS. 

Minneapolis  newspapers  give  the  name 
of  Miss  Gratia  Countryman  among  those 
of  citizens  of  that  community  who  have 
been  "worked"  by  a  company  known  as 
the  International  Church  Film  Corpora- 
tion, which  planned  to  manufacture  re- 
ligious films  for  use  in  the  churches 
thruout  the  state. 

Dr  Edwin  Wiley,  librarian,  U.  S. 
Naval  War  College  library,  Newport,  R. 
I.,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  He 
will  take  up  his  new  duties,  July  1. 

Dr  Wiley  has  been  interested  in  and 
engaged  in  library  work  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  wide  range  of  study  and  ex- 
perience, his  culture  and  educational  out- 


look, will  be  a  very  valuable  element  in 
the  problem  of  library  development  in 
Illinois. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Decatur,  Illinois  for  the  year  ending, 
April,  1922,  records  a  total  circulation  of 
216,962v.  Of  this  66,44Sv.,  or  30  per 
cent,  was  non-fiction.  The  population  of 
the  city  is  48,818,  and  the  number  of  ac- 
tive card  holders  of  the  library  is  11,919. 
There  are  46,603  volumes  on  the  shelves, 
2677  of  which  were  purchased  during  the 
year,  300  donated  and  48  were  books 
found  which  had  been  previously  miss- 
ing. 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Norton,  Rockford, 
Illinois,  has  been  made  superintendent  of 
the  new  archives  division  of  the  Illinois 
State  library.  Miss  Norton  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the 
New  York  State  library  school  and  has 
had  experience  in  the  Indiana  State  his- 
torical society.  For  the  last  year  she  has 
been  connected  with  the  Missouri  State 
historical  society. 

The  archives  division  is  designed  to 
collect  original  state  records  and  manu- 
scripts. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Davenport,  Iowa  for  1921  rec- 
ords a  circulation  of  425,718v.,  an  in- 
crease of  65,000v. ;  population,  56,727; 
registered  borrowers,  17,393;  circula- 
tion per  capita,  7.3;  expenditures,  $41,- 
274. 

The  unusual  publicity  for  the  year 
was  an  exhibit  in  January  of  things 
"Made  in  Davenport."  The  articles  on 
display  represented  more  than  50  fac- 
tories. In  August^  for  the  Mississippi 
Valley  fair  at  the  library  booth,  was 
arranged  an  exhibit  of  Iowa  authors 
and  their  books.  An  item  of  interest 
was  the  manuscript  for  the  opening 
chapters  of  Hamlin  Garland's  Daugh- 
ter of  the  middle  border. 

The  Public  library  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio  loaned  4,672,252  books  for  home 
use,  last  year,  20.8  per  cent  over  any 
previous  year. 

Books  are  distributed  from  787  differ- 
ent agencies,  including  Main  library, 
Municipal  reference  library,  library  for 
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SIMMONS 
COLLEGE 


Summer  Courses 

in  Library  Science 
July   5-- August    1 5 


Special  programs  on 
Business  libraries 
School  libraries 


For  baUetin  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College. 

300  The  Fenway 
Boston  17,  Massachusetts 


^^  School  for 

Business  Librarians 

ADELAIDE  R  HASSE,  Director 

THE  Business  Li'brarian  is  a  recent 
addition  to  well-rounded  business 
organizations.  Capable  women  spe- 
cially trained  for  this  work  are  in 
demand  at  good  salaries.  Our 
courses  include  a  study  of  the  prim- 
ary sources  of  information;  processes 
of  compilation;  cataloging  and  in- 
dexing; accepted  methods  of  caring 
for  and  routing  information.  Pro- 
fessional  ethics   will   be   inculcated. 

The  same  high  standard  of  thor- 
oughness is  applied  to  these  courses 
as  for  all  others  at 

400  Commercial  National  Bank  Bnildinf 
Washington,  D.  C. 


the  blind,  25  genetal  branches,  27  school 
branches,  114  stations  (deposit,  de- 
livery and  children's  stations)  and  618 
class  toom  libraries  in  public  and  paro- 
chial schools,  children's  institutions 
and  classes  for  foreigners. 

A  partial  record  showed  3,165,611 
visitors  reading  and  doing  reference 
work  in  the  libraries,  an  increase  of 
19  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  aver- 
age week-day  attendance,  10,219. 

The  main  library  was  open  every- 
day in  the  year  except  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

The  adult  fiction  issued  was  31  per 
cent  of  the  total  circulation,  and  the 
juvenile  fiction,  18  per  cent.  There  was 
increased  use  of  books  in  philosophy, 
religion,  sociology,  science,  technology, 
fine  arts,  literature,  history,  travel,  bi- 
ography, books  in  foreign  languages. 

Library  club  rooms  were  used  for 
4,296  meetings,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  77,281. 

The  five  branch  library  auditoriums 
were  used  259  times,  with  a  total  of 
20,496  in  the  audiences. 

Members  of  the  library  staff  spoke  to 
1,458  classes  and  audiences,  number- 
ing about  64,279  people.  This  did  not 
include  480  meetings  at  which  the  li- 
brary bond  issue  was  discussed. 

The  library  has  maintained  its  tmique 
record  of  over  half  a  century,  of  a  tax- 
supported  institution  which  has  always 
lived  within  its  income. 

The  Indianapolis  public  library  felt 
quite  repaid  for  its  participation  in  the 
fifth  National  flower  show  held  in  Indi- 
anapolis in  March  since  the  Garden 
Magazine  for  May  carried  this  ac- 
knowledgment:  "A  tribute  must  needs 
be  added  to  the  Indianapolis  public  li- 
brary which  displayed  meanwhile  a  rich 
and  up-to-the-minute  collection  of  garden 
books  and  magazines,  actively  encourag- 
ing the  townfolk  to  read  and  learn." 

The  library  shared  also  in  the  Indiana 
health  exposition  held  in  Indianapolis, 
May  17-2/,  by  arranging  and  supervis- 
ing a  booth  illustrating  a  small  children's 
room.  Books  of  all  kinds  were  dis- 
played but  emphasis  was  of  course  laid 
on  the  health  and  hygiene  collection  and 
a  special  list  of  books  on  this  subject 
was    prepared    for    distribution. 
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South 
The  appropriation  for  the  State  li- 
brary of  Virginia  in  the  last  Assembly 
was  (juite  liberal.  It  includes  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  library  organizer  as 
well  as  enlargement  of  material  and 
activities. 

West 

The  contract  for  the  new  library  build- 
ing for  the  University  of  Wyoming  has 
been  let.  The  building  will  cost  $130,000 
and  is  to  be  finished  by  the  first  of  De- 
cember. 

Miss  Doris  Crawford,  for  some  time 
reference  librarian  at  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Bbise,  Idaho,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  to  succeed  Miss  Ruth 
Cowgill.  Miss  Crawford  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Los  Angeles  school  and  was  for 
some  time  connected  with  the  libraries  at 
Spokane  and  Lewiston, 

Miss  Vera  J.  Snook,  for  eight  years 
librarian  of  Reddick's  library,  Ottawa, 
Illinois,  has  resigned  her  position  to  be- 
come librarian  at  Libbey,  Montana. 

Under  the  administration  of  Miss 
Snook,  the  Reddick  library  at  Ottawa  has 
increased  both  in  preparedness  to  help, 
thru  the  material  on  its  shelves,  and  in 
its  use  to  every  interest  in  the  commun- 
ity. Miss  Snook  has  been  one  of  the 
quiet  but  effective  library  workers  in  Illi- 
nois and  they  will  greatly  regret  her  ab- 
sence in  future  meetings. 

Pacific  Coast 
Christine   Price,   Simmons   '12,   has 
been  appointed  an  assistant  in  catalog- 
ing in  the  University  of  California  li- 
brary, Berkeley. 

On  May  1,  Elizabeth  Woodhouse,  Los 
Angeles  '20,  accepted  a  position  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Library 
Association  of  Portland. 

Lelia  Hazeltine,  Washington  '20,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  cataloger  in 
the  Carnegie  public  library,  Boise, 
Idaho  to  go  to  one  of  the  branch  li- 
braries of  the  Portland  library  associa- 
tion. 

Gabriel  A.  Bernardo  of  Manilla,  P. 
I.,  who  spent  two  years  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  from  which  he 
received  a  degree,  was  married  in  De- 
cember.   Mr  Bernardo  is  in  the  library 


Books  in  Wide 
Popular  Demand 

RADIO  FOR  AMATEURS 

By  A.  Hyatt  VerriU 

The  whole  subject  of  the  radiophone— its 
principles,  construction,  and  operation — 
made  as  simple  as  A.  B.  C.  A  clear  and 
complete  treatment  that  illustrates  every 
step.  Just  the  book  for  every  radio 
fan.  $2.00 

MY  DISCOVERY 
OF  ENGLAND 

By  Stephen  Leacock 

Mr.  Leacock's  characteristic  keen  jper- 
ception  and  penetrating:  fun  will  afford 
vast  amusement  for  the  readers  of  his 
new  book — and  his  informative  comment 
on  his  tour  througrh  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland  will  prove  thoroughly  worth 
while.  (June  10.)  %\M 

THE  SECRET  TOLL 

By  Paul  and  Mabel  Thorne 

Even  an  experienced  reader  of  detective 
stories  will  find  it  hard  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery— ^and  even  harder  to  lay  this  fas- 
cinating tale  aside — until  he  finishes  the 
book.  (June  10.)  $1.75 

THE  SECRET  ADVERSARY 

By  Agatha  Christie 

When  Prudence  Cowley  and  Tommy 
Beresford  advertise  themselves  as  'two 
young  adventurers  for  hire"  they  are 
plunged  into  a  whirlpool  of  adventures 
that  leave  the  reader  of  this  exciting 
story   breathless.  (June  10.)  |1.76 

DA  SILVA*S  WIDOW 

By  Lucas  Malet 

A  volume  of  short  stories  by  an  English 
novelist  of  high  standing — ^the  daughter 
of  Charles  Eingsley— expressing  fully 
the  author's  versatility  and  artistry. 
(June  10.)  $2.00 

THE  PRACTICE  OF 
AUTOSUGGESTION 

By  Cjnrus  Brooks 

The  amazing  cures  of  Emile  Cou6  which 
have  caused  a  sensation  in  Europe  are 
explained  simply  and  clearly,  so  that  the 
reader  himself  can  practice  autosug^ 
gestion  according  to  the  Cou4  meth^. 

$1.26 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

Publishers  Since  18S9 

New  York 
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;  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines  at 
Manilla. 

News  has  been  received  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Julie  RummelhoflF  and  Mr 
Tse  Chiem  Tai  (N.  Y.  S.  '18),  librarian 
at  Tsing-Hau  college,  Pekin,  Qiina.  The 
I  marriage  was  performed  at  St.  John's 
I  Pro-Cathedral,  Jessfield,  Shanghai, 
April  20,  1922. 

!  With  the  cooperation  of  Miss  Anne 
M.  Mulheron,  head  of  the  Portland  pub- 
lic library,  The  Oregonian  is  including 
bedtime  stories  for  children  as  a  frequent 
feature  of  its  radio  service,  on  Monday 
and  Friday  nights  at  7 :30  o'clock. 

The  stories  will  be  told  by  young 
women  who  have  made  childrAi's  stories 
a  pleasant  feature  of  the  juvenile  depart- 
ment of  the  Public  library.  It  will  be  the 
first  time  bedtime  stories  have  been  sent 
out  by  radio  in  Oregon. 

The  two  million  mark  in  circulation 
was  reached  last  year  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  a  gain  of  326,330,  or  19  per 
cent,  over  last  year. 

The  book  wagon,  started  in  the  stun- 
mer  of  1920  as  an  experiment,  had  by 
the  end  of  the  season  so  justified  itself 
that  it  became  evident  that  better  facil- 
ities would  have  to  be  provided.  Two 
cases  of  three  shelves  each  with  glass 
doors  were  provided.  One  held  books 
for  children,  the  other,  books  for  adults. 
Weekly  trips  into  the  county  were 
made  over  five  different  routes  and,  in 
addition,  stops  were  made  at  three  of 
the  large  city  playgrounds.  Over  6500 
books  were  circulated  during  the  summer 
months. 

The  use  of  the  library  as  a  social 
center  reached  5641  times  with  an  at- 
tendance of  154,568.. 

The  experiment  of  changing  the 
periodical  subscriptions  from  January 
to  July  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 
Much  better  service  from  publishers 
is  procured  and  the  schools  and 
branches  know  better  after  the 
winter's  work  what  changes  should  be 
made. 

The  library's  part  in  Americaniza- 
tion included  personal  letters  to  those 
taking  out  papers,  entertainment  of 
English  classes  in  night  schools  and 
social  gatherings  for  special  groups. 


The  growth  in  the  use  of  the  city 
high  schools  has  ranged  from  31  per 
cent  to  431  per  cent  in  the  eight  dif- 
ferent schools. 

Baby  clinics  were  held  at  four 
branches,  where  the  Visiting  Nurses 
have  their  headquarters,  and  classes  in 
home  nursing  were  conducted  by  the 
Red  Cross  at  the  three  others. 

Canada 

An  interesting  report  made  on  the 
Public  library  of  London,  Ontario  for 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  gives  some 
interesting  information  concerning 
that  library. 

London  is  ninth  in  population,  60,- 
385,  among  the  cities  of  the  Dominion 
and  ranks  among  the  first  four  as  a 
library  city.  The  Public  library  has 
about  100,000v.  with  a  circulation  of 
55,192v.  The  books  have  been  unusual- 
ly carefully  selected,  the  policy  of  the 
library  being  to  make  purchases  on  the 
recommendation  of  specialists  in  dif- 
ferent lines.  The  library  has  200  pe- 
riodicals. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  library 
last  year  wa?  $25,700.  There  is  need 
of  a  new  library  building,  providing  a 
modem  fireproof  structure,  a  larger 
public  reading  room,  separate  chil- 
dren's department  and  a  small  audi- 
torium. 

It  is  said  that  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  library's  visitors  call,  not  for 
quiet  reading,  but  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, remaining  only  a  few  minutes. 
A  very  extensive  reference  service  is 
maintained. 


For  sale — Review  of  Reviews,  1900- 
1920,  42v.  bound,  half  leather ;  good  con- 
dition. Reasonable  price  to  libraries. 
Address  N.  P.  Brown,  Martin,  Michigan. 

Wanted:  Position  as  high  school  li- 
brarian, in  September.  Training  and  ex- 
perience. Address,  Room  200,  Tower 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Wanted:  A  copy  of  the  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh  Bulletin  for  Novem- 
ber, 1921.  (vol.26,bul.no.9)  For  which 
we  will  be  glad  to  pay,  or  give  in  ex- 
change a  copy  for  March,  1921. 
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HOLLISTON 
LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 

Standard  Binding 
for  Library  Books 

It  is  difficult  to  mar  or  scratch  the 
surface  finish  of  Holliston  Library 
Buckram.  The  toughness  of  this  fabric 
and  the  rich  colors  in  which  it  is  fur- 
nished make  Library  Buckram  an  ideal 
binding  for  law,  library  and  reference 
books. 


illistonMifls 

Norwood  Mass 

531  Atlantic  Ave. 

633  Plymouth  Ct 

62  West  14th  St 


Boston 
Clucago 
New  York 


FINE  INKS 

and 

ADHESIVES 

For  those  who 
KNOW 


Higgins' 


Drawing  Inkg 
£ternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossinjt  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paale 
Drawing  Board  Paate 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
^Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  AdhesiTet 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosire 
and  ai-ftmeUm£  inks  and  adhesiTes  and  adopt 
the  Hlflnrins*  Inks  and  Adheslves.  They  wiU 
be  a  revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
wall  pat  up,  and  witbai  bo  efficient.  These 
goods  are  eepedaUy  adapted  for  library  oae. 


At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

(Branches:  Chicago,  London 
271  Ninth  Street^        Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown 

iEnabUshtd  1864) 

American  Library  and 
Literary  Agents 

Agents  for  the  principal  Public 
Libraries,  Universities  and  Collectors 
in  the  United  States. 

Weekly  shipments  are  now  re- 
sumed at  much  reduced  rates  of 
freight  and  insurance — smaller  con- 
signments by  book  post  or  parcel 
post 

New  or  second-hand  books,  manu- 
scripts, engravings  and  all  literary 
material  supplied  at  lowest  London 
prices. 

If  you  desire  prompt,  accurate 
and  intelligent  execution  of  your  or- 
ders please  consult  us  as  to  your  re- 
quirements. 

4  Trafalgar  Square, 
LONDON,  W.  C.  2 

Vew  York  Agency — S3  Pearl  Street 


Librarians! 

Summer  Bargains 
IVANHOE 

Fourteen  color  illus.  by  Mllo  Winter. 
Rand  McNally— 12.00  for  |1.8(L 

KIDNAPPED 

Eipht    color    illus.    by    Mllo    Winter. 
Rand  McNally— »1,26  for  $.85. 

O.  HENRY 

12    Vols. — First-cla«s    condition. 
Beat   SeUere  in  Vew   Beferenoe  Books 

Chronicles  of  America — Yale  University 
Press — 1921. 

Americana  Encyclopedia — 30  Vols. — new 
census    ed. — 1921    library    buckram. 

New  International  Encyclopedia — 24 
Vols.— 1921. 

World  Book— 10  Vols.— 1921. 

Pictured  Encyclopedia — 8  Vols. — U22 

Books  on  Costumes  of  All  Countrlea. 

Write  me  for  prices  and  terms  on  «bor» 
end   send   for  my   list    of   Book   Bargains. 

C.   V.   RITTER 

Old  Colony  Building, 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 
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PUTNAMS'  LffiRARY  DEPARTMENT 

Offers  All  Libraries  an  Opportunity  to  Secure 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that 
has  its  own  London  branch  store,  English  books  are  supplied  as 
easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

The  stock  of  our  Retail  Store  is  available  for  library  orders  and 
includes  books  of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly,  intelligently,  and 
accurately,  and  our  prices  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

Inquire  About  Our  Simple  Order  System 

yj  Library  Department 

jrUtll9.IIlS  2  West  45th   Street,  New  York  City 

Just  West  of  Sth  Avenue 
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Recruiting  for  Librarianship  in  Canada* 
George  H.  Locke,  chief  librarian.  Public  library,  Toronto,  Canada 


All  Canada  is  divided  (from  a  library 
standpoint)  into  two  parts:  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  the  remaining 
provinces;  in  the  first  of  which  are 
more  libraries  than  in  all  the  rest  com- 
bined. 

There  is  one  regularly  organized 
training  school  for  librarians  which 
meets  during  the  Michaelmas  term 
(approximately  September  6  to  De- 
cember 10)  and  which  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Inspector  of  public  li- 
braries for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
While  provincial  in  its  maintenance,  it 
is  national  in  its  scope. 

There  is  a  summer  library  school  in 
connection  with  the  McGill  university  in 
Montreal,  under  the  direction  of  the 
librarian  of  that  university. 

There  is  no  national  library  associa- 
tion. There  is  a  flourishing  association 
for  Ontario,  which  meets  in  Toronto 
during  Easter  week,  and  there  is  a 
small  association  in  the  Maritime  prov- 
inces. An  effort  was  made  to  form  an 
association  in  the  Prairie  provinces, 
but  the  war,  with  its  economic  results, 
has  prevented  its  development. 

Library  work  as  a  profession  is  but 
of  recent  growth  with  us;  in  fact,  we 
are.  still  in  the  missionary  stage  where 
conversion  of  the  heathen  unbeliever 
is  necessary.  He  or  it  (individual,  cor- 
poration or  government)  needs  com- 
plete change  of  heart.  They  are  be- 
yond logic. 

The  subject  for  today,  "recruiting," 
suggests    that    there    is    an   organized 

♦Address  at  the  A.  L.  A.  convention,  June 
28,  1922. 


body  of  persons  whose  object  is  to 
fight  for  some  principle  which  the 
organization  thinks  is  worth  while.  Be- 
fore we  can  ask  persons  to  join  our 
ranks,  we  have  to  explain  the  object  of 
our  army  and  what  are  the  rewards  for 
service  in  it,  two  essentially  reasonable 
questions  which  one  would  expect  the 
recruit  to  ask. 

Time  has  passed  when  the  sergeant, 
with  his  ribbons  and  his  cane,  and 
dressed  in  his  walking-out  garb,  could 
stand  on  the  corners  and  invite  the 
stray  passer-by  to  join  the  army,  and 
seal  it  with  a  drink  or  two  and  a  shill- 
ing. And  the  time  is  passing  when  we 
can  allure  people  into  the  ranks  of  the 
library  army  by  telling  them  of  the 
opportunity  for  self-eflfacement  and 
ultimate  immortality. 

Therefore,  if  I  am  to  be  a  recruiting 
officer  and  ask  persons  to  join  the  army 
of  librarians,  the  first  thing  I  have  to 
do  is  to  reorganize  the  army  on  a  war 
footing.  In  other  words,  I  have  to 
see  that  the  army  is  a  well-fed  and 
well-led  army,  and  well  supplied  with 
all  that  makes  for  effective  campaign- 
ing. 

There  may  be  sonfe  here  who  ques- 
tion the  analogy  of  the  army,  possibly 
because  their  ideas  of  an  army  relate 
almost  entirely  to  discipline,  repression 
and  loss  of  individuality.  Such  per- 
sons feel  like  the  mounted  infantry 
man  about  whom  Kipling  tells  us  in 
one  of  his  poems  of  the  South  African 
war  and  who,  scouting  on  his  own, 
with  responsibilities  on  himself  and 
thinking  of  the   tirn^   when    he    was 
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merely  a  number,  or  perhaps  better,  a 

pawn,  exclaimed: 

I  used  to  belong  to  an  army  once, 
Gawd,  what  a  rum  little  army  once. 
Rum  little,  dumb  little  army  once. 

And  perhaps  there  are  a  few  such 
regiments  or  brigades  in  the  general 
army  of  librarians.  (For  an  illustration 
of  the  deadliness  of  routine,  the  in- 
fluence of  atmosphere  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  struggle  to  be  free,  let  me 
recommend  to  you  Beresford's  recent 
novel— "The  Prisoners  of  Hartling.") 

But  to  return  to  the  army,  I  cannot 
recruit  unless  I  have  made  the  object 
of  the  army  appear  to  be  worth  while 
(which  presupposes  that  I  believe  it 
to  be  worth  while),  unless  I  have 
made  clear  that  there  is  an  incentive 
which  has  qualities  of  the  ideal  in  it, 
something  which  appeals,  not  only  to 
the  intellectual  sense,  but,  above  all,  to 
the  moral  feelings.  Not  all  who  join 
the  army  will  be  equally  impressed  by 
the  ideal,  but  those  who  are  impressed 
by  it  will  be  the  future  officers  of  the 
army,  those  who  lead  the  forces  into 
action. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  first  thing 
necessary  to  recruit  successfully  is  to 
have  something  worth  while  to  ac- 
complish by  your  organization.  So  in 
Canada,  I  have  been  a  prophet  preach- 
ing the  possibilities  of  library  work  as 
a  help  towards  intelligent  citizenship 
and  individual  and  social  well-being; 
and  as  I  believe  with  my  friend,  Mans- 
bridge  of  the  Workers  Educational  as- 
sociation, that  no  movement  can  be 
successful  without  a  prophet,  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  follow  the  examples  of 
the  old-time  prophets  all  the  way  from 
moral  suasion  to  slaying  the  prophets 
of  Baal. 

And  all  the  time  I  have  been  gather- 
ing about  me  the  nucleus  of  an  army, 
those  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal,  so  that  I  would  have  the  moral 
backing  of  a  standing  army  whose  bat- 
tles and  whose  successes  would  draw 
attention  to  the  effect  that  inspiration- 
al training  and  systematic  effort  have 
over  mere  individual  and  undisciplined 
fighting. 


The  establishment  of  a  well  ordered 
training  school  by  the  Inspector  of 
public  libraries  of  our  province  has 
given  standing  to  the  profession.  An 
intelligence  test  was  set  up  for  entrance 
into  the  army,  and  at  once  heart 
and  ambition  were  developed  within 
the  ranks.  The  intelligence  test  took 
the  form  of  a  course  of  intensive  study, 
thru  three  months,  of  the  ideals  and 
practices  of  work  in  a  public  library, 
with  daily  practice,  much  after  the 
same  plan  as  made  our  Officers'  train- 
ing corps  so  successful  during  the 
recent  great  struggle.  To  me,  one  of 
the  greatest  revelations  of  the  war  was 
the  amount  of  real  education  one  can 
get  in  a  short  time  and  unddr  the  pres- 
sure of  a  great  emergency.  We  have 
a  continuous  emergency  in  the  neces- 
sity among  our  people  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  life  in 
all  its  national  manifestations,  and  the 
place  to  get  that  understanding  is  in 
the  people's  national  educational  insti- 
tution. To  bring  these  two  important 
phases  together  we  must  have  an  army 
of  interpreters  who  by  intensive  train- 
ing are  fitted  to  help  the  ambitious  and 
attract  the  indifferent. 

In  our  coimtry,  we  believe  very 
strongly  in  the  intensive  training  and 
hesitate  before  joining  the  "hardy  an- 
nuals" of  the  American  library  training 
schools.  But,  then,  we  have  our  in- 
dividual ways  of  fighting  evil,  I  sup- 
pose, as  we  demonstrated  our  individu- 
al or  national  method  of  fighting  on 
the  German  front.  We  are  not  like  our 
English  "mother,"  nor,  again,  are  we 
exactly  like  our  American  "cousins." 
We  have  characteristics  of  both,  or,  to 
quote  again  from  my  favorite  poet: 

"We're  a  sort  of  giddy  harumphrodite. 
Soldier  and  sailor  too." 

The  next  thing  was  to  see  that  with- 
in the  army  there  should  be  recognition 
commensurate  with  the  enhanced  re- 
quirements necessary  to  join.  There 
are  two  aspects  to  this  question — one 
the  matter  of  salary  (and  I  believe 
thoroly  in  it),  but  the  other,  to  my 
mind,  is  of  still  greater  import:  free- 
dom of  thought,  the  recognition  of  in- 
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dividual  suggestion,  and  the  opportun- 
ity for  promotion  on  the  basis  of  in- 
terest, enthusiasm  and  efficiency. 

The  democracy  of  such  an  army  is 
shown  in  the  feeling  thruout  it  that 
leadership  is  possible  in  the  lower 
ranks  as  well  as  in  the  higher,  and  that 
the  results  are  every  bit  as  important. 
As  Kipling  says  in  his  poem  about 
'Tharaoh  and  the  Sergeant:" 
It  was  not  a  Duke  or  Earl 

Nor  yet  a   Viscount, 
It  was  not  a  big  brass  General  that  came, 

But  a  man  in  khaki  kit 

Who  could  'andle  men  a  bit, 
With  'is  baggage  labelled  "Sergeant  What's- 
'is-Name." 

and  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  be 
imposing  buildings  and  elaborate 
equipment,  for 

It  was  not  a  crystal  palace  or  cathedral, 
It  was  not  a  public  'ouse  of  common  fame, 

But  a  strip  of  red  *ot  sand 

With  a  palm  on  either  'and, 
And   a   little   'ut   for   "Sergeant   What's-'is- 
Name." 

This  kind  of  democracy  brings  confi- 
dence and  happiness  and  hope  within 
the  ranks,  which  feeling  quickly  be- 
comes public  and  recruits  of  the  better 
sort  rush  to  join  the  army.  You  can't 
stop  them  and  the  library  army  be- 
comes selective  and  professional — 
soldiers  who  make  their  living,  and  a 
reasonably  comfortable  living,  with 
work  so  diversified  that  every  one  has 
something  to  do  and  is  reasonably  sure 
of  recognition  for  what  is  done. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
Canada.  We  haven't  got  very  far,  but 
we  haven't  lost  any  ground.  Where 
the  vanguard  camps  today  we  expect 
the  rear  to  camp  tomorrow.  True,  we 
see  some  of  our  scattered  posts  indif- 
ferently manned,  we  still  find  placed 
in  charge  of  a  post  an  officer  who 
knows  nothing  of  ideals,  again  one  who 
knows  not  even  the  manual  of  arms, 
and  sometimes  one  entirely  innocent  of 
both.  Such  things  have  been  known 
to  occur  in  other  armies  too. 

And  sometimes  we  find  in  one  of  our 
posts  an  officer  in  command  who  has 
risen  solely  thru  seniority  of  service 
and    has    never    smelt    powder — gun- 


powder— and  whose  sword  has  cut 
nothing  but  a  bride's  cake. 

We  regret  these  instances.  We  pro- 
test against  such  practices.  We  use 
every  means  we  can  to  urge  against 
these  practices  and  only  too  often  we 
gain  what  in  politics  is  often  referred 
to  as  a  moral  victory. 

However,  we  are  on  the  march,  and 
it  is  going  in  to  camp  with  you  on  such 
occasions  that  gives  us  heart  to  take 
up  the  work  of  another  campaign. 

And,  in  conclusion,  if  you  will  al- 
low me  to  leave  the  analogy  of  the 
army  and  end  with  a  reference  to  the 
Senior  service — those  who  serve  upon 
the  sea — May  I  quote  from  Fox  Smith 
whose  words  are  often  encouraging  to 
me: 

It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  the  world,  an' 
the  same  to  make  a  crew: 

It  takes  the  good  and  middlin',  and  the 
rotten  bad  uns  too; 

"The  same's  there  are  on  land,"  says  Bill, 
"you  meet  'em  all  at  sea— ^ 

The  freaks  an'  fads  an'  crooks  an'  cads,  an' 
or'nary  folks  like  me. 

It  takes  a  man  for  every  job — the  skipper 
an'  the  mates, 

The  chap  as  gives  the  orders  an'  the  chap 
as  chips  the  plates — 

It  takes  the  brass-bound  'prentice  (an* 
ruddy  plagues  they  be) 

An'  chaps  as  shirks  an'  chaps  as  works — 
just  or'nary  chaps  like  me. 

It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a  world,  an' 
the  same  to  make  a  crew, 

It  takes  more  kinds  of  people  than  there's 
creeters  in  the  Zoo;" 

"You  meet  'em  all  ashore,"  says  Bill,  "an' 
you  find  'em  all  at  sea — 

But   do  me  proud  if  most  of  the  crowd 

Ain't  or'nary  chaps  like  me!" 

It  is  an  ideal  which  we  must  develop 
amongst  "us  or'nary  folk,"  something 
that  lures  us  on  with  but  little  regard 
to  the  length  of  the  way,  its  roughness 
or  its  difficulties. 

I'll  get  recruits  for  an  army  when 
those  who  belong  to  it  now  will  feel 
like  my  friends  in  that  other  army 
which  is  banded  together  that  right- 
eousness may  be  exalted  and  the  in- 
dividual saved  to  something,  and  will 
express  it  as  they  do  sometimes  to 
most  unharmonious  accompaniment — 
"I'm  right  down  glad  I  ever  joined  the 
army !" 
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We  in  the  Northwest  section  of  the 
states  have  many  more  calls  for  libra- 
rians than  we  can  supply.  Then  for 
ourselves,  I  may  say  that  we  really 
need  a  wise  and  systematic,  yet  digni- 
fied and  high  standard,  recruiting 
campaign. 

Finding  it  desirable  to  conduct  re- 
cruiting in  some  form,  the  question  as 
to  how  this  shall  be  done  becomes  im- 
portant. I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
campaign  we  can  conduct  with  even 
fair  success  must  consist  of  a  direct 
appeal  to  a  selected  group,  either  per- 
sonally or,  next  to  that,  by  personal 
letter.  This  is  a  slow  process  and,  in 
time  and  effort,  expensive.  I  am  con- 
vinced, however,  that  it  is  for  us  the 
only  one.  We  cannot  accomplish  any 
results  thru  a  miscellaneous  "hit  and 
miss"  campaign  for  just  any  type. 
Even  the  appeal  to  the  high  schools  is 
not  a  success.  It  is  too  far  from  the 
goal. 

Librarianship,  like  all  other  profes- 
sions, requires  a  highly  selected  group 
of  persons  with  a  high  degree  of  natur- 
al aptitude,  or,  otherwise  stated,  a  pe- 
culiar attitude  of  mind  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  intelligence.  So  we  must  meet 
personally  or  by  letter  those  who  are 
fit — those;  I  may  say,  who  are  pre- 
ordained. It  is  useless  to  ordain  to  any 
ministry  those  who  are  not  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  preordained  to  the 
same  ministry. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  quite  im- 
possible to  conduct  a  recruiting  cam- 
paign for  our  peculiar  service  by  any 
radio  broadcasting  process.  We  all 
know  well  the  story  of  the  "sower  who 
went  forth  to  sow,"  and  we  know  quite 
as  well  the  most  important  thought  in 
that  simple,  direct  and  significant  story 
— what  became  of  most  of  the  good 
seeds  that  were  broadcasted  by  that 
sower.  So  it  will  be  in  any  broadcast- 
ing system. 

What  I  have  designated  the  broad- 
casting method  of  campaign  is  not  only 

♦Read  before  the  A.  L.  A.  June  28,  1922 
at  Detroiit. 


unsuccessful,  but  it  is  undignified  in 
its  manner  and  cheapening  and  de- 
grading in  its  effect.  The  uninitiated 
must  be  led  to  believe  that  our  profes- 
sion has  little  in  it  to  attract  the  intelli- 
gent and  the  worthy,  else  we  should 
not  be  driven  to  the  "hedges  and  broad 
highways  to  gather  the  little  ones  in," 
For  the  sake  of  the  profession  we  can- 
not afford  to  do  the  cheap,  sentimental, 
spectacular  thing,  such  as  our  unripe 
enthusiasms  frequently  lead  us  into. 

The  retarding  influences  that  we 
must  meet  and  oppose,  or  explain,  or 
otherwise  remove,  are: 

a.  Lower  salaries  than  are  available 
in  competing  lines. 

b.  Misconceptions  of  what  library 
work  is. 

c.  Lack  of  its  serious  appeal  to  the 
strong  and  vigorous  capable  women  of 
native  leadership,  as  well  as  to  the 
strong,  forceful,  virile  young  men. 

One  of  the  hindering,  or,  at  least  re- 
tarding, influences  that  must  be  met 
at  every  turn  is  that  library  salaries 
are  usually  lower  than  in  similar  and, 
to  a  degree,  competing,  lines  requiring 
fair  educational  equipment.  Its  near- 
est relative  and  competitor  is  teaching. 
In  our  own  university  our  graduates 
in  education  without  experience  in 
teaching  are  being  placed  at  an  aver- 
age of  $1375,  while  graduates  from  the 
Library  school,  equally  equipped,  are 
accepting  positions  at  $1200.  The 
teachers  are  to  work  approximately 
nine  months,  while  librarians  work 
eleven  months.  The  teacher  receives 
$166  per  month  for  the  time  served; 
the  librarian  receives  $109  per  month 
for  the  time  served.  This  is  difficult  to 
explain  and  is  a  difference  that  is  clear- 
ly comprehended  by  the  young  man 
or  woman  who  is  perhaps  burdened 
with  debts  for  borrowed  money  or 
whose  matrimonial  prospect  is  quite 
above  the  horizon.  Few  yx)ung  women 
expect  to  devote  the  whole  of  their 
future  to  any  profession  outside  the 
home.  The  young  man  of  normal  am- 
bition   wants     such     remuneration     for 
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his  service  as  shall  soon  enable  him  to 
provide  a  home  for  this  same  young 
woman.  Their  ambitions  in  both  cases 
are  wholly  worthy  and  not  to  be  dis- 
couraged. 

Our  first  and  most  fundamental  hope 
then  is  that  we  may  have  such  salaries 
in  sight  in  library  service  as  will  com- 
pete with  the  school  and  with  secre- 
tarial work,  or  even,  may  be,  with  a 
good  typing  job. 

A  second  retarding  influence  in  a 
recruiting  campaign  is  that  the  one  ac- 
tivity in  library  service  that  all  people 
can  see,  and  the  only  one,  is  the  least 
enticing  to  one  who  hopes  to  use  her 
education.  It  is  the  service  at  the 
lending  desk.  These  do  not  see  the 
essential  nature  of  the  work.  One 
Hoosier  trustee  of  great  insight  and 
depth  of  comprehension  said,  "We  can 
hire  a  girl  to  measure  ribbon  over  the 
counter  for  $3.00  per  week,  why  can't 
we  get  a  girl  to  hand  books  over  a 
counter  at  the  same  price?"  The 
"hand-over**  was  all  he  saw  and  it  is 
all  most  casual  observers  see.  What 
can  we  do  to  lead  our  young  people 
to  see  that  the  phenomena  are  very 
far  removed  from  the  noumena — the 
appearance  from  the  reality.  They 
must  see  this  before  they  can  take 
the  work  seriously.  This  is  where  we 
as  administrators  totally  miss  the  view- 
point of  the  one  who  must  do  the 
soulless  drudgery  of  the  service — and 
the  one  who  does  not  see  it  as  a  means 
to  a  holy  end. 

The  next  and  last  hindering  influence 
in  our  recruiting  campaign  for  library 
service  is  difficult  and  even  embarrassing 
to  discuss  in  a  mixed  audience,  and  if 
there  are  those  who  cannot  with  perfect 
composure  sit  while  we  deal  with  a  situa- 
tion both  delicate  and  vital,  such  may 
leave  quietly  without  fear  of  disturbing 
the  speaker.  The  audience  will  not  ob- 
ject, I  am  sure. 

For  reasons  already  assigned,  libra- 
rianship  does  not  appeal  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  at  any  time. 
Of  the  very  considerable  number  of 
women  who  have  gone  thru  the  library 
schools  and   are  now,  or  have  been. 


engaged  in  librarianship,,  there  is  a 
small  per  cent  that  can  be  characterized 
as  the  very  strong,  capable,  vigorous 
women  of  native  and  unusual  capacity 
and  leadership.  Librarianship  has  not 
usually  made  a  strong  appeal  to  con- 
siderable numbers  of  such  women. 
Such  as  have  responded  to  this  appeal 
are  doubtless  in  attendance  here  or 
have  gone  to  a  better  reward. 

Were  I  not  a  man,  I  should  say  the 
same  defect  holds  even  much  more 
strongly  with  the  men  in  library  serv- 
ice. I  am  sure  the  women  will  agree. 
Whether  we  will  or  not,  all  who  have 
carefully  observed  us,  or  intimately  as- 
sociated with  us  men  now  engaged  in 
library  service,  must  admit,  if  free  to 
express  their  inner  emotions,  that  li- 
brarianship and  the  library  schools 
have  not  even  generally,  and  I  may  say 
not  usually  appealed  strongly  to  the 
strong,  vigorous,  progressive,  mascu- 
line, virile  leaders  among  young  men. 

So  our  profession  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  woman's  profession, 
not  only  for  the  large  percent  of  wo- 
manly women  engaged  in  it,  but  also 
and  quite  as  much  so  because 'of  the 
large  percent  of  lady-like  men  that  are 
numbered  within  our  ranks.  Only  the 
more  vigorous  attend  national  con- 
ventions. If  my  testimony  seems  not 
based  upon  at  least  popular  opinion, 
listen  to  the  women  discuss  us  when 
they  are  not  talking  for  publication. 

Hoping  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
leave  this  hall  in  safety,  I  want  to  ask 
just  one  more  really  serious  question. 
I  can  offer  no  answer  to  my  own  in- 
quiry, but  some  one,  some  time,  some 
where,  must  answer  it,  for  the  good  of 
our  profession.  My  question  is  this: 
Can  anything  be  done  with  the  schools, 
with  our  salaries,  with  librarianship  in 
practice,  and  can  an  appeal  be  made 
in  some  different  and  better  way  than 
that  in  which  it  has  been  made,  so  that 
a  larger  number  and  a  much  larger  per 
cent  of  the  strongest  and  the  best  of 
both  men  and  women  may  come  into 
our  profession  and  vitalize  it  as  with 
a  baptism  of  a  holier  spirit  and  a  great- 
ly augumented  human  energy? 
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We  are  here  to  consider  a  copyright 
measure  introduced  (by  request)  in 
Congress,  April  28,  by  Mr  Tincher  of 
Kansas  (H.  R.  11476).  Its  titular 
author  is  not  committed  to  it  and  has 
yet  to  make  the  necessary  studies  for 
the  determination  of  his  own  attitude. 

The  bill's  putative  origin  is  the  so- 
called  Authors'  League  of  America. 
"So-called"  I  say,  for  such  copyright 
organizations  in  America  have  always 
been  but  parade  bunting  hung  on  pub- 
lishing fronts,  to  be  discarded  after 
parading  was  over.  The  reason  for 
such  carnivals  when  the  legislator 
comes  to  town  is  a  little  lone  para- 
graph in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  says  not  a  word  about  the 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of  books, 
but  speaks  only  of  authors  and  their 
public.    Thus  runs  a  part  of 

Article  I,  Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power:  To  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited 
times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries. 

The  old  time  publisher  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  that  subsection  and  a  worse 
one  still  of  its  English  mother,  the 
Statute  of  Anne.  He  would  amend  it 
if  he  could,  but  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est chance.  Copyright  legislation  re- 
mains the  concern  of  authors  and  their 
public.  As  a  class,  however,  authors 
are  a  timorous  folk  and  slow  to  unite, 
while  the  public,  in  Mr  Roosevelt's 
lament,  will  not  take  its  own  part. 
Rarely,  therefore,  has  either  of  these 
principals  functioned  constructively  in 
drafting  the  measures  definitive  of  their 
relations.  In  the  one  great  historic 
instance  of  their  conjunction,  above 
noted,  the  publishers  lost  perpetual 
monopoly  and  author's  copyright  was 
won.  That  eclipse  of  1710  will  never 
be  forgot.  But  while  the  sceptre  had 
passed  from  Stationers'  Hall,  the  role 
of  Warwick  remained  ever  a  possibil- 
ity.    And  so,  what  with  the  diffidence 

♦Report  of  A.  L.  A.  committee,  presented 
at     Detroit    meeting. 


of  authors  and  the  confusion  of  the 
people,  publishers,  busy  and,  indeed, 
indispensable  scribes  that  they  are,  to- 
gether, in  the  United  States,  with  the 
printers,  have  played  conspicuous  parts 
suggesting  claims  and  formulating 
terms. 

The  present  bill  is  no  exception.  The 
typographers  announce  their  willing- 
ness to  forego  an  (unproductive)  priv- 
ilege— for  increa.sed  tariff  protection. 
Two  publishers  draw  up  the  stipula- 
tions, and  the  document  is  taken  to 
Washington  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Authors'  League.  The  measure  has 
great  capabilities  for  good,  but  the 
zealous  scribes  could  not  forego  the 
temptation  of  slipping  in  a  clause  to 
the  fattening  of  their  own  pockets  at 
tremendous  cost  to  the  public  and  no 
advantage  to  authorship — "not  empha- 
sized by  authors,"  as  they  once  ex- 
pressed it.  Will  the  people's  represen- 
tatives sign?  If  the  past  is  any  cri- 
terion, they  will  not,  for  the  publish- 
ers have  essayed  such  a  rider  four  other 
times  in  the  past  30  years,  and  suffered 
four  defeats — two  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, two  in  committee. 

What  is  the  proposition,  so  spon- 
sored ? 

The  bill  itself  has  the  worthy  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  the  United  States 
for  membership  in  the  International 
Copyright  Union,  from  which,,  save 
Russia,  we  are  the  only  conspicuous 
absentee  among  powers  of  the  first 
rank.  We  do  hold  place  in  the  Pan 
American  convention,  founded  on  the 
same  general  principles,  but  our  lit- 
erary relations  are  much  more  intimate 
with  Europe,  especially  Great  Britain 
because  of  common  language,  than 
with  South  and  Central  America.  We 
should  without  question  enter  the  larger 
fellowship  also,  as  Brazil  has  set  out 
to  do. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  as- 
sociation (called  Berne  Union  from  its 
place  of  birth  in  1886)  is  that  copy- 
right once  secured  in  any  Union  coun- 
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try  has  validity,  without  further  for- 
mality or  cost,  throughout  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Union. 

From  this  family  of  nations  we  have 
been  barred  for  30  years  because  of  a 
provision  in  our  law,  known  as  the 
"manufacturing  clause,"  which  denies 
copyright  to  the  foreigner  unless  his 
book  is  made  here.  This  was  the  price 
paid  the  printers  in  the  Act  of  1891  for 
any  protection  at  all  to  foreigners  other 
than  resident  here.  Previous  to  that, 
literary  piracy  was  legalized  and  con- 
stituted the  national  sin,  for  the  re- 
mission of  which  a  host  of  men  and 
women  of  high  repute  in  and  out  of 
Congress  struggled  for  half  a  century 
before  attaining  any  degree  of  success. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
in  this  particular  the  United  States 
were  but  following  European  prece- 
dent. Our  first  federal  act,  which 
established  the  nation's  policy  for  a 
century,  was  passed  in  1790.  This  was 
three  years  before  France  set  the 
precedent  of  granting,  irrespective  of 
residence  or  nationality,  copyright  to 
anyone  publishing  a  book  on  her  soil, 
though  in  1852  she  took  a  longer  lead  by 
decreeing  against  republication  (but 
not  against  performance)  of  works 
first  published  abroad,  without  regard 
to  reciprocity.  As  for  Great  Britain, 
her  law  was  not  superior  to  ours  when 
the  famous  petition  of  56  British 
authors  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
by  Henry  Clay  in  1837.  It  took  a  court 
construction  of  1868  to  establish  the 
applicability  to  non-residents  of  the 
Act  of  1842,  which  allowed  a  book  first 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom 
(England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land) to  bear  copyright  throughout  the 
British  dominions,,  while  it  was  not  till 
1886  that  such  protection  was  given  a 
book  first  published  elsewhere  in  those 
dominions.  And  even  since  1887,  when 
the  Berne  convention  went  into  eflfect, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  an  Ameri- 
can author,  to  attain  copyright  in  the 
Union  countries,  must  publish  there 
first  or  simultaneously,  just  as  much 
as  a  British  author  must  since  1891  do 


in  the  United  States  to  get  legal  pro- 
tection here.  Publication  twice  in 
each  case  is  necessary. 

Finally,  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
and  sound  action,  let  it  be  clearly 
recognized  that  American  publishers 
cannot  nowadays  be  charged  with  the 
habit  of  pirating  foreign  authors' 
works  as  was  true  before  the  Act  of 
1891.  There  is  no  national  sin  crying 
out  now  for  expiation.  A  very  strik- 
ing proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
though  English  authors  can  since  1891 
get  under  our  law  by  publication  here, 
less  than  one  per  cent,  according  to  a 
published  statement  of  the  Register  of 
Copyrights,  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
doing  so. 

So  that,  while  the  nuisance  of  double 
publication  should  be  abated,  public 
law  substituted  for  private  agreements, 
and  the  temptation  to  Canadian  re- 
taliation removed,  yet  the  international 
situation  is  not  such  as  to  justify  the 
purchase  of  such  advantages  at  any 
price.  There  is  abundant  time  for  de- 
liberation, and  the  opportunity  for  ac- 
tion alike  uncompromising  and  dis- 
tinguished. In  such  unhurried  and 
critical  temper,  we  may  now  pass  from 
the  bill  itself  to  an  examination  of 
Sindbad, 

The  Publishers'  rider 

The  proposal  is  that  with  the  repeal 
of  the  manufacturing  clause  shall  go 
another,  viz.,  revocation  of  every- 
body's right  to  acquire  a  foreign  book 
from  any  source  except  the  publisher 
of  its  American  edition.  No  matter 
how  shoddily  the  reprinter  might  do  his 
work  (and  there  would  be  no  object  in 
a  reprint,  except  a  cheaper  one),  he 
would  thereby  gain  monoply  of  all 
originals  shipped  here,  and  could 
charge  at  his  pleasure.  But  this  is  to 
state  the  case  in  its  most  innocuous 
form.  Printing  here  would  not,  under 
the  new  conditions  created  by  this  Act, 
be  requisite  to  the  establishment  of  an 
American  edition.  The  foreign  original 
might  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose. 
Three  words — Copyright,  John  Smith, 
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1922 — behind  the  title  page  of  two  such 
copies,  when  registered  and  deposited 
in  Washington,  would,  constitute  an 
American  edition.  The  Register  of 
Copyright  would  not  ask  whether 
there  were  any  more  like  those.  All 
dealings  must  be  with  the  new  owner, 
under  the  dire  penalties  of  infringe- 
ment. The  inscription  of  the  magic 
words  would  be  a  matter  of  arrangement 
between  the  jobber  here  and  the  pub- 
lisher there,  or  between  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  same  house. 

The  first  beneficiary  of  this  scheme 
would  be  the  international  publisher. 
Through  our  membership  in  the  Berne 
Union,  all  his  European  issues  would 
automatically  have  the  protection  of 
our  laws  against  piracy,  while  only 
compliance  with  the  simple  formalities 
above  mentioned,  with  payment  of  a 
dollar  per  title,  would  be  necessary  to 
qualification  as  publisher  of  an  Ameri- 
can edition.  We  could  not  then  order 
such  London  books  from  London 
agents,  but  must  deal  instead  with  the 
New  York  house  and  pay  its  prices  or 
do  without.  What  those  prices  would 
be  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture.  For 
example,  one  half  the  titles  handled 
here  by  The  Macmillan  Company  are 
importations;  that  is,  books  not  printed 
or  reprinted  in  the  United  States. 
The  average  rate  at  which  they  are 
priced  on  this  side  is  38.3  cents  a  shil- 
ling, (which  has  an  actual  value  at 
present  of  22.5  cents).  Now,  as  al- 
ways heretofore,  a  buyer,  whether  in- 
dividual or  institution,  can  escape  such 
charges  by  importing  from  England. 
The  rider  to  subsection  (a)  of  Section 
6  would  block  that  escape,  and  exact 
the  higher  toll. 

The  second  beneficiary  would  be  the 
importer  of  books  from  countries  with 
broken  down  currency,  especially  Ger- 
many, and  to  a  less  extent  Italy  and 
France.  What  a  harvest  awaits  the 
copyright  manipulator  in  this  field! 
The  German  mark  has  fallen  to  about 
one-sixtieth  of  its  antebellum  value, 
but  the  domestic  price  of  books  has 
increased  but  five  fold.      Under    the 


rules  of  the  trade,  enforced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, this  price  is  trebled  in  sales 
to  most  foreign  countries,  including 
the  United  States.  Even  so,  that  has 
made  German  books  cost  us  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  in  1914.  For  the 
profiteer,  who  is  already  finding  a  way 
to  operate,  here  is  a  golden  opportun- 
ity, through  employment  of  the  American 
edition  fiction,  to  double  or  treble  the 
price  of  sure  sellers — which  will  mean 
the  first  rate  manuals  of  science  and 
philology  exploited  at  the  expense  of 
American  investigators  and  students. 

From  the  operations  of  this  pair,  the 
bill  provides  six  exemptions — the  Gov- 
ernment, the  blind,  the  .  traveller,  im- 
ported libraries,  whether  bought  en  bloc 
or  brought  in  by  the  immigrant, 
foreign  newspapers  or  magazines,  and 
the  imported  originals  of  English 
translations  copyrighted  here.  In  this 
Jine  of  eight  beneficiaries,  one  misses 
two  _^ces — the  author,  who  gets  not 
an  added  penny,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic for  whom  his  work  is  done.  These 
two  would  like  to  meet.  The  Consti- 
tution would  have  them  do  so  freely. 
This  bill  says  they  may,  provided  the 
buyer  is  a  Government  official,  or 
bereft  of  eyesight,  or  content  with  a 
periodical,  or  has  the  money  to  take  a 
trip  to  Europe,  or  buy  a  whole  library 
at  once.  But  the  searcher  after  truth 
in  study  and  laboratory,  the  cultivated 
reader  at  home,  the  impecunious  stu- 
dent who  has  not  the  price  of  an  ocean 
voyage — they  will  pay  heavily  for  the 
meeting,  if  the  rider  reaches  his  goal. 
The  profiteer  in  foodstuflfs  for  the  body 
is  held  in  execration.  What  more  can 
be  said  of  him  who  would  corner  the 
supplies  of  the  brain? 

And  so,  if  the  rider  pulls  rein  at  the 
White  House,  it  will  come  to  pass  that 
librarians  and  bookbuyers  of  every  de- 
gree will  go  very  charily  about  their 
foreign  acquisitions,  for  the  penalty  of 
a  misstep  is  ugly.  Never  knowing 
what  the  registry  of  copyrights  in 
Washington  might  show,  they  will  in 
every  instance  first  inquire  whether 
some  monopolist  has  beat  them  thcrc. 
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Is  it  thus  we  shall  "promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  useful  arts?" 

History  of  the  project 

This  offering  of  the  publishers  is  not 
a  new  one,  though  the  law  of  other 
countries  knows  it  not.  By  it  they  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  one  of  their  two  his- 
toric defeats  of  the  past  30  years — the 
first,  suffered  in  the  Act  of  1891  when 
victory  by  ambush  seemed  certain  till  a 
month  before  the  Session's  end  Sena- 
tors Sherman  and  Carlisle  discovered 
the  stratagem  and  plucked  the  invad- 
ers; the  second,  suffered  in  three  suc- 
cessive adverse  verdicts  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1908  and  1913.  As  both  these  contests 
were  \vaged  in  adherence  to  false 
theories  of  copyright,  it  is  well  to  re- 
view them. 

Copyright  is  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  multiplying  and  first  disposing  of  lit- 
erary and  artistic  works.  It  is  not  a 
natural  right,  but  one  fixed  by  statute, 
as  all  rights  in  human  society  are.  A 
natural  right  would  be  an  absolute 
right,  but  absolutism  is  dead;  one  has 
not  an  absolute  right  to  life  itself.  A 
criminal  may  be  sentenced  to  death 
and  a  patriot  yield  his  life  at  his 
country's  command  in  its  defense. 

This  grant  is  of  distinctly  modern 
origin  and  its  entire  development  can 
be  traced.  The  idea  was  unknown  be- 
fore the  invention  of  printing,  though 
there  was  a  lively  manuscript  trade  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  and  copyists  abun- 
dant— no  less  than  10,000  in  Paris  and 
Orleans  alone,  it  is  said.  By  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  coming 
to  be  seen  that  if  authorship,  with  its 
attendant  advantages  to  the  public, 
was  to  flourish  otherwise  than  at  the 
precarious  pleasure  of  wealthy  patrons, 
the  author  should  for  a  limited  term 
have  the  monopoly  of  production  and 
sale.  It  was  a  national  affair,  how- 
ever, the  foreigner  was  not  recognized, 
and  the  native  author  was  protected 
against  importation  of  the  foreign  re- 
print. Such  was  the  typical  situation 
in  the  United  States  when  in  1891 
Congress  concluded  at  last  to  grant  the 


foreigner  copyright  if  he  had  his  book 
made  here.  The  publishers  lay  low, 
thinking  to  draw  the  old  non-importa- 
tion clause  to  prevent  the  customary 
sale  of  the  original  which  they  would 
then  undertake  to  reprint  under  Ameri- 
can copyright.  While  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  attempt  in 
court  to  prevent  importation  for  use 
as  against  sale  would  have  failed,  yet 
the  threat  of  such  litigation  might 
have  proved  a  deterrent  to  libraries 
especially.  So  after  mature  delibera- 
tion, involving  a  distinguished  Sena- 
torial debate.  Congress  passed  the  Act 
with  a  specific  proviso  insuring  to  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  the  con- 
tinued right  of  importation  for  use 
though  restricted  to  two  copies. 

This  decision  greatly  upset  the  pub- 
lishers, and  they  have  made  repeated 
efforts  at  its  repeal,  the  present  being 
the  fourth  in  13  years.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  they  tried  it 
twice  during  the  war — ^January  8,  1915 
(H.  R.  20695),  and  January  27,  1916 
(H.  R.  10231)— when  public  attention 
was  focused  elsewhere,  but  these  bills 
did  not  emerge  from  committee,  since 
the  American  Bar  Association's  com- 
mittee on  Patent,  Trade-Mark  and 
Copyright,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr  R.  H.  Parkinson  of  Chicago,  was 
awake  and  made  efficient  protest. 

Their  most  ambitious  drive,  how- 
ever, came  in  connection  with  the  Act 
of  1909.  This  campaign  really  ran 
over  nearly  a  decade.  Learned  counsel 
was  employed,  and  elaborate  prepara- 
tions carried  through. 

On  May  1,  1901,  the  American  Pub- 
lishers' Association  and  the  American 
Booksellers'  Association,  recently  formed 
for  the  purpose,  put  into  effect  a  joint 
pact  placing  most  classes  of  books  on  a 
net  basis,  except  for  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent  to  libraries. 

Article  III  of  the  Publishers'  pro- 
gram ran  as  follows: 

That  the  members  of  the  association  agree 
that  such  net  copyrighted  books  and  all  other 
of  their  books  shall  be  sold  by  them  to  those 
booksellers  only  who  will  maintain  the  retail 
prices  of  such  net  copyrighted  books  for  one 
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year,  and  to  those  booksellers  and  jobbers  only 
who  will  sell  their  books  further  to  no  one 
known  to  them  to  cut  such  net  prices  or 
whose  name  has  been  given  to  theni  by  the 
association  as  one  who  cuts  such  prices,  etc 

The  booksellers,  on  their  partj  voted 
"not  to  buy,  not  to  keep  in  stock,  nor 
to  offer  for  sale,  after  due  notification, 
the  books  of  any  publisher  who  de- 
clines to  support  the  net  price  sys- 
tem;" to  expel  any  member  reported 
by  any  three  of  his  fellows  as  having 
had  commerce  with  a  denounced  pub- 
lisher; to  refuse  such  expelled  member 
or  a  denounced  dealer  all  discount. 

Here  was  an  agreement  to  destroy 
the  business  of  anyone  who  refused  an 
oath  to  support  whatever  retail  price 
a  publisher  might  set  and  join  in 
punishing  those  who  did  not.  Here 
was  plain  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade.  One  need  not  necessarily  con- 
demn maintenance  of  price  in  order  to 
condemn  the  coercive  methods  here 
employed.  The  defense  lay  in  the 
nature  of  copyright  as  a  monopoly, 
which  was  alleged  to  place  the  pro- 
prietor beyond  the  reach  of  anti-trust 
laws,  and  as  sole  vendor  to  control  re- 
sale. 

Two  results  followed  swiftly.  First, 
libraries  found  their  prices  advanced 
about  20  per  cent.  The  American  Li- 
brary Association,  joined  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  pro- 
tested. Second,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com- 
pany, black-listed  and  blockaded  for  re- 
tailing at  $1.24  a  net  copyrighted  $L40 
novel,  purchased  by  them  at  40  per 
cent  discount,  brought  suit,  December 
3,  1902,  against  both  associations  and 
others.  On  February  23,  1904,  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  declared 
the  combination  illegal  so  far  as  it 
sought  to  control  uncopyrighted  books. 
In  March  the  agreement  was  changed 
to  cover  copyrighted  books  only,  and 
two  publishers  instituted  suits  against 
Macy's  shortly  afterward.  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company  printed,  under  the 
copyright  notice  of  "The  Castaway," 
the  following  in  each  copy :  "The  price 
of  this  book  at  retail  is  one  dollar  net. 
No  dealer  is  licensed  to  sell  it  at  a  less 


price,  and  a  sale  at  a  less  price  will  be 
treated  as  an  infringement  of  the  copy- 
right."    Macy's  price  was  89  cents. 

Scribner's  sought  to  attain  the  same 
end  by  printing  in  their  catalogs  and 
bills  the  following  notice:  "Copy- 
righted net  books  published  after 
May  1,  1901,  and  copyrighted  fiction 
published  after  February  1,  1902,  are 
sold  on  condition  that  prices  be  main- 
tained as  provided  by  the  regulations 
of  the  American  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion." In  both  these  instances,  the  at- 
tempt was  being  made  by  reason  of 
copyright  monopoly  to  impose  by 
notice  a  retail  price  on  a  dealer  with 
whom  there  was  no  privity  of  contract. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court, 
Southern  district  of  New  York,  found 
for  Macy's,  July  11,  1905,  and  these 
verdicts  were  affirmed,  June  16,  1906 
in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit. 

This  sequence  of  events  is  of  the 
greatest  significance  to  the  case  which 
we  have  in  hand  today,  for  it  was  in 
June  and  November,  1905,  and  March, 
1906,  that  the  three  conferences  to  lay 
the  basis  for  a  bill  "to  amend  and  con- 
solidate the  acts  respecting  copyright," 
as  requested  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Patents,  were  held. 
The  publishers  swarmed  over  the  place, 
for  there  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to 
win  in  Congress  a  battle  they  were 
losing  in  the  courts.  Despite  the  sub- 
stantial labors  of  the  Copyright  Office,  an 
amazing  strand  of  priviliges,  filched  from 
author  and  public  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  publisher,  was  woven  into 
the  fabric  of  the  draft.  Here  they  in- 
serted absolute  prohibition  of  importa- 
tion unless  with,  the  reprinter's  con- 
sent. Continued  control  after  sale  was 
covered  by  this  astounding  clause : 

That  the  copyright  secured  by  this  Act  shall 
include  the  sole  and  exclusive  right:  (b)  To 
sell,  distribute,  exhibit,  or  let  tor  hire,  or 
oflFer  or  keep  for  sale,  distribution,  exhibition, 
or  hire,  any  copy  of  such  work. 

A  purchaser  could  not  even  show 
a  book  he  had  bought,  let  alone  sell  it 
at  will,  unless  the  publishers  gave  writ- 
ten consent,  and  a  violation  would  in- 
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cur  the  fine  or  imprisonment  fixed  for 
infringement. 

And  there    was  much    else  of    the 
same  ilk. 

So  deftly,  however,  was  the  work  done 
by  counsel  and  so  assured  the  client's 
manner  that  the  Congressional  com- 
mittees were  at  first  taken  in  and  spoke 
for  a  brief  space  the  approved  patois  of 
the  publisher.  The  trend  of  events 
thereafter  cannot  more  certainly  be 
gauged  than  .by  reading  side  by  side 
the  two  reports  of  Chairman  Currier 
dated  respectively  January  30,  1907, 
and  February  22,  1909.  The  primary 
rights  of  the  public  were  the  keynote 
of  the  latter.  His  eyes  and  those  of 
the  Senate  committee,  which  also 
adopted  it,  had  been  opened  by  the 
pleas  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, and  the  Library  Copyright 
League,  organized  for  the  purpose  by 
Mr  W.  P.  Cutter,  but  especially  thru 
the  appearance  of  a  brilliant  protag- 
onist of  the  cultivated  reader,  at  the 
Hearings  of  March,  1908,  in  the  person 
of  Mr  William  Allen  Jenner,  a  New 
York  lawyer,  speaking  in  his  own 
name.  Mr  Jenner  had  already  got  the 
ear  of  Congress  by  the  private  publi- 
cation in  1907  of  a  masterly  analysis 
of  the  bill  entitled  "The  Publisher 
against  the  people,  a  plea  for  the  de- 
fense," to  be  followed  after  the  Hear- 
ings by  "The  Octopus,"  similarly  is- 
sued. Under  his  penetrating  probe, 
the  proceedings  broke  up  and  turned 
into  a  general  rat-hunt  by  all  aboard. 
At  the  end,  the  importation  right  was 
back  where  it  ought  to  be,  the  disposal 
section  resumed  its  traditional  tenor  in 
the  grant,  "to  print,  reprint,  publish, 
copy,  and  vend  the  copyrighted  work," 
and  many  other  nests  were  cleared 
out. 

One  last  stand  was  yet  to  be  made. 
The  Supreme  Court  on  June  1,  1908, 
had  affirmed  the  lower  court  deci- 
sions in  the  Bobbs-Merrill  and  Scrib- 
ner  cases,  even  tho  in  January,  1907, 
the  publishers  had  changed  their 
"agreement"  to  a  "recommendation," 
without,  however,  altering  coercive 
practices.     Thus    the   publisher  could 


not  by  mere  notice  limit  the  price  of 
resale,  nor  after  the  first  vending  ex- 
ercise any  further  right.  The  final 
drive,  made  at  the  critical  Hearing  of 
January  20,  1909,  was  in  the  effort  to 
insert  the  following  clause: 

That  subject  to  the  limitations  and  condi- 
tions of  this  act  copyright  secured  hereunder 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  remedies 
which  would  be  accorded  to  any  other  species 
of  property  at  common  law. 

Here  again  appeared  Mr  Jenner  for 
the  public,  joined  by  Mr  Parkinson, 
who,  as  already  seen,  was  still  keeping 
his  vigil  in  1916. 

This  clause  was  to  revive  an  old 
claim  of  the  Stationers'  Company  of 
London,  which,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  carried  so  high  a  hand 
for  a  century  and  a  half  from  its  char- 
ter in  1556.  Since  1710,  when  the 
Statute  of  Anne,  the  first  copyright  act, 
went  into  effect,  all  copyright  in  pub- 
lished works  has  been  statutory.  So 
finally  decided  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1774.  In  this  spirit  the  American  Con- 
stitution was  written  and  the  Act  of 
1790  so  construed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1834  and  repeatedly  since. 
The  effect  of  the  clause  would  prob- 
ably have  been  to  upset  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  verdict.  It  failed,  and  the  bill 
only  when  so  amended  was  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  the  last  day 
of  his  second  term  in  1909. 

The  end  of  the  American  Publishers' 
Association  came  in  1914  with  the  pay- 
ment of  $140,000  in  damages  following 
the  third  unanimous  verdict  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  December  1,  1913,  in 
favor  of  Macy's. 

And  now  after  all  this  history,  with 
the  fate  of  its  sire  full  before  its  eyes, 
the  young  National  Association  of 
Book  Publishers,  our  nativity  greet- 
ings hardly  dead  on  the  air,  dashes  up 
on  the  old  steed,  with  the  prettiest 
trappings  the  best  copyright  saddler  in 
America  could  give  him,  determined 
once  more  to  stay  the  free  flow  of  the 
world's  thought  our  way,  thus  beg- 
garing American  art,  science  and 
scholarship  to  fill  a  private  till. 
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The  Individual's  Responsibility  to  his  Profession* 
Harold  H.  Emmons,  president  of  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Mich. 


In  former  times  the  mental  leader- 
ship of  mankind  has  been  vested  in 
those  who  by  inheritance  or  personal 
effort  have  acquired  the  education  and 
mental  capacity  which  gives  the  ability 
both  to  think  clearly  and  to  induce 
others  to  follow.  Such  men  naturally 
gravitated  into  the  ranks  of  the  so- 
called  learned  professions.  These  men 
were  the  leaders  of  thought  in  their 
various  communities.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  present  day  the  effectiveness  of 
these  men  has  largely  diminished. 

Where  all  of  these  agencies  reach 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
millions  are  waiting.  Where  is  the 
broadcasting  station  which  will  reach 
the  myriad  peoples  of  the  earth,  with 
the  fundamental  knowledge  which  they, 
must  have?  The  place  in  which  this 
information  is  collected  must  be  the 
place  from  which  it  will  be  disbursed. 
The  public  library  and  the  librarian 
must  assume  and  carry  this  burden.  A 
library  should  not  be  a  store  house  of 
books,  but  a  dispensary  of  knowledge. 
The  librarian  has  ceased  to  be  a  cus- 
todian of  books  and  a  keeper  of  card 
systems  and  records.  He  must  reach 
out  and  insistently  press  upon  the  peo- 
ple the  richness  of  information  which 
is  within  his  keeping.  His  occupation 
has  now  become  a  profession,  in  the 
true  practice  of  which  he  will  exercise 
a  more  profound  and  widespread  power 
for  good  than  can  any  member  of  any 
other  profession  or  business.  His  op- 
portunity is  limitless;  it  has  been 
created  by  the  progress  of  humanity, 
and  by  the  new  and  pressing  obliga- 
tions created  thereby. 

Membership  in  any  profession  is  in 
itself  a  distinction.  It  places  its 
recipient  in  the  class  of  those  who 
first  prepare  themselves  by  securing 
mastery  over  some  needed  and  useful 
department  of  life,  and  then  give  to 
its  practice  their  complete  and  devoted 


♦From  an  address  before  A.  L.  A.,  July 
1,  1922. 


service.  Its  essential  element  is  its 
idealism.  Its  ideal  is  service,  helpful, 
unselfish,  and  without  thought  of  com- 
mercial gain.  It  cannot  live  and  fructi- 
fy in  a  mercenary  soul. 

There  are  four  rules  which  we 
should  ever  have  in  mind: 

1)  We  must  be  loyal  to  our  profes- 
sion. Half-hearted  allegiance  will  not 
do. 

This  loyalty  requires  of  us  many 
things.  We  must  support  each  other. 
No  results  of  lasting  benefit  can  be  at- 
tained by  any  one  of  us  alone.  The 
effective  practice  of  any  profession  is 
possible  only  from  the  assimilation  and 
use  of  the  contributions  of  all  of  our 
associates.  The  goal  of  any  profes- 
sion is  the  composite  wisdom  and 
learning  of  all  its  members. 

We  must  defend  the  good  name  of 
our  profession.  If  we  do  not  believe 
in  it  and  protect  it,  we  are  not  only 
betraying  it  but  we  are  demeaning  our- 
selves. Unless  we  do  this  we  are  un- 
worthy of  membership  and  should  be 
expelled. 

We  must  be  ever  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  our  profession  pure, 
vigorous  and  able  to  respond  to  its 
duties  as  they  may  develop.  We  must 
purge  it  of  any  false  doctrine,  or  of 
any  false  member. 

We  must  make  the  individual  work 
of  each  of  us  pay  a  return,  plus  inter- 
est, to  our  profession,  for  its  invest- 
ment in  us.  The  opportunity  for  each 
of  us  to  attain  membership  has  come 
from  the  combined  results  of  the 
earnest,  toilsome  and  conscientious 
work  of  our  innumerable  predecessors. 
Were  it  not  for  the  schools  and  libra- 
ries which  they  have  provided,  were 
it  not  for  the  work  and  service  which 
they  have  toilsomely  performed,  were 
it  not  for  the  store  of  knowledge 
which  they  have  discovered  and  re- 
corded, we  would  not  be  afforded  our 
present  opportunity.  This  priceless 
heritage  demands  that  we  not  only 
use  it  to  the  advantage  of  ourselves 
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and  of  others,  but  also  that  we  add  to 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  profession  and 
of  its  future  members. 

2)  We  must  be  loyal  to  the  ideals 
of  our  profession.  Among  these  per- 
haps the  most  important  are  character, 
proficiency  and  service.  No  true  pro- 
fessional life  is  possible  without  them. 

A  man  without  character  can  exer- 
cise no  influence  for  good.  Lack  of 
character  cannot  be  concealed.  It  is 
apparent  to  everyone.  The  profession- 
al man  or  woman  must  endure  the 
searching  light  of  publicity,  and  if  this 
reveals  wrong  purposes  or  methods,  he 
or  she  is  unfit  for  membership. 

We  must  be  proficient  to  the  best  of 
our  abilities.  This  is  attained  only  by 
constant  conscientious  effort.  Genius 
is  of  itself  generally  of  negligible 
value.  True  genius,  as  has  been  said, 
is  "ninety  per  cent  perspiration,  and 
ten  per  cent  inspiration." 

Service  to  our  fellow  beings  is  the 
object  of  a  true  professional  man's 
life.  If  he  does  not  carry  with  him  the 
spirit  of  helpful  service,  he  has  no  right 
to  call  himself  a  professional  man. 

So  vital  is  this  matter  of  our  profes- 
sional honor  that  we  should  examine 
ourselves  as  to  whether  we  are  sincere- 
ly desirous  of  being  broadly  helpful, 
or  are  just  going  thru  the  required 
formulae.  Do  we  recognize  the  obli- 
gations of  service  to  humanity  which 
are  peculiarly  ours  because  of  our 
special  training?  Are  we  applying  the 
standard  "Is  it  right"  to  our  actions? 
Do  we  ask  "What  kind  of  a  profes- 
sion would  it  be  if  all  were  like  me?" 

//  is  difficult  always  closely  to  adhere 
to  our  professional  ideals.  It  is  difficult 
to  do  anything  worth  while.  It  is  easy 
to  drift  and  lower  standards.  The 
professional  man,  like  other  men,  falls 
into  the  rut  of  habit,  and  as  the  rut 
grows  deeper  the  escape  from  it  in- 
volves a  severer  wrench. 

3)  We  must  studiously  avoid  cer- 
tain dangers  which  particularly  beset 
the  member  of  a  profession,  and  which 
threaten  the  loss  of  his  standing  as  a 


professional  man.     Such  dangers  are 
callousness,  narrowness  and  selfishness. 

We  must  studiously  avoid  becoming 
callous,  the  peril  in  routine.  Many  a 
man  has  fulfilled  the  discipline  of  his 
student  days  and  sees  straight  before 
hini  the  work  of  his  life — and  then  is 
smitten  with  a  palsy,  the  paralyzing 
sense  of  sufficiency,  self  conscious- 
ness, or  conceit.  He  has  gained  the 
technique  of  his  art,  but  has  lost  its 
passion.  He  has  acquired  a  style  and 
lost  reality.  He  knows  much  and 
fancies  he  knows  it  all.  He  has  gained 
the  right  to  be  called  a  professional 
man  but  has  lost  the  soul  of  a  profes- 
sional man.  The  professional  man 
ceases  to  exist  as  a  professional  man 
the  moment  he  comes  to  regard  his 
work  as  merely  a  means  to  a  liveli- 
hood. 

In  like  measure  we  must  avoid  be- 
coming narrow  in  our  vision  and  ac- 
tivity. The  tendency  in  all  lines  now 
is  to  specialize,  and  the  temptation  to 
the  professional  man  is  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  one  interest,  to  one  branch  of 
his  own  profession,  leaving  outside  all 
interest  in  other  branches  and  in  af- 
fairs of  the  world  at  large. 

A  professional  man  should  seek  op- 
portunities for  service  outside  his  own 
line.  He  should  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  He  should  get  an  international 
mind  and  an  international  vision.  He 
should  of  course  become  active  in  the 
affairs  of  his  own  profession,  but  he 
should  take  part  in  the  broader  pro- 
grams for  human  betterment — ^if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  avoid  petty 
prejudices.  Countless  agencies  for 
good  are  suffering  for  the  lack  of 
guidance  and  strength.  By  virtue  of 
his  trained  mind,  the  professional  man 
is  exceptionally  valuable  to  such 
causes,  but  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
professional  man  is  best  known  in  such 
circles  by  his  absence,  yet  the  profes-- 
sional  man  should  get  under  some  big 
burdens — not  related  to  his  profession- 
al life — to  develop  balance,  symmetry 
and  large-mindedness. 
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Above  all  we  must  shun  selfishness. 
The  test  of  any  man  or  movement  is 
in  what  it  contributes  to  the  common 
good.  Every  professional  man  is  the 
servant  of  all.  The  modern  spirit  is 
asking  for  a  more  practical  working  of 
the  old  idealism,  and  the  condition  of 
primacy  is  the  capacity  for  service. 

4)  But  in  addition  to  these — and 
this  I  think  is  the  most  important  of 
all — we  must  be  helpful  to  all  move- 
ments and  influences  which  make  for 
the  public  good  and  for  the  uplift  of 
mankind.  We  must  give  to  them  gen- 
erously of  our  time  and  resources. 

By  all  means  we  must  avoid  the 
habit  of  criticizing  others.  Anyone 
can  criticize,  but  it  requires  real  char- 
acter to  resist  the  temptation  to  do  so. 
Let  us  be  constructive  instead  of  de- 
structive.   If  anything  is  wrong,  let  us 


say  so  in  a  proper  spirit  and  manner, 
and  then  be  prepared  to  suggest  a 
remedy  and  assist  in  its  application. 
In  colloquial  language  "Be  boosters, 
not  knockers."  Remember  that  we  are 
leaders,  and  no  leader  ever  succeeded 
by  the  use  of  complaints.  Neither  has 
anyone  ever  yet  succeeded  in  anything 
by  trying  to  tear  someone  else  down. 
One  of  the  best  mottoes  I  have  ever  seen 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  a  friend's  office — 
"You  cannot  expect  a  dog  to  perform  its 
best  tricks  when  someone  is  standing  on 
its  tail." 

In  short  we  can  do  no  better  than 
to  adopt  the  adage  of  William  Penn, 
the  first  librarian  of  this  country: 

I  expect  to  pass  through  this  life  but 
once.  If  there  is  any  kindness  or  any  good 
that  I  can  do  to  my  fellow  beings,  let  me 
do  it  now.     I  shall  pass  this  way  but  once. 


In  the  Letter  Box 


Library  Needs 

To  the  Editor: 

Public  Libraries  came  in  this  a.  m. 
and  I  ran  over  it  with  much  pleasure. 
(I  have  paid  for  a  year  in  advance  such 
is  my  confidence.)  I  have  been  in- 
terested for  some  time  in  the  editorials 
about  librarians  killing  themselves  by 
overwork — in  plain  English.  Well, 
what  else  can  you  expect  from  the 
ordinary  library  board?  Isn't  that 
about  the  only  privilege  a  good  many 
librarians  have?  In  many  cases  local 
conditions  compel  them  to  support 
parents  who  could  not,  or  did  not  give 
them  a  sufficient  education,  ordinary  or 
technical,  to  earn  more  pay. 

One  librarian  of  a  small  town  nearly 
had  a  chance  to  attend  a  library  school, 
summer  session,  free  of  expense  as  far 
as  tuition  (one  way  this  State  helps 
small  libraries).  The  through  trolley 
in  less  than  an  hour  each  way  would 
have  taken  her  almost  from  door  to  door. 
But  her  father,  old  and  decrepit  and  I  am 
afraid  more  or  less  crochety,  would  not 


have  her  away  all  day,  so  her  one  chance 
for  more  library  training  fell  by  the  way- 
side. 

And  if  the  librarian  has  poor  health, 
poor  help  or  no  help  and  has  to  feel  her 
way,  as  told  by  another  librarian  in  an- 
other number,  her  work  is  all  the 
harder. 

I  met  one  librarian  recently  whom  I 
am  going  to  advise  to  quit  and  go  else- 
where. She  is  a  library  school  graduate ; 
has  been  working  hard  for  years  to 
build  up  and  carry  on  a  library  in  a  fac- 
tory town.  Her  directors  do  not  apply 
for  more  appropriation  and  she  is  run- 
ning a  circulation  of  thousands  a  month 
with  only  two  untrained  assistants.  The 
library  cannot  compete  with  even  the 
.schools  for  salaries,  and  that  is  saying 
about  all  that  can  be  said.  The  result  is 
she  is  on  the  way  to  a  nervous  break- 
down and  I  am  going  to  advise  her  to 
quit. 

There  are  cases  all  over  the  United 
States  where  the  health  and  strength  of 
librarians  have  been  capitalized  and 
eventually  their  lives  taken  by    library 
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boards  who  knew  little,  and  cared  less, 
what  became  of  the  librarian.  They 
hindered  instead  of  helped  her,  opposed 
her  in  every  way  and  treated  her  like  a 
mill  operative.  I  have  served  time  on  a 
library  board — out  of  a  few  librarians 
who  have  done  so,  and  I  know  of  this  at- 
titude personally.     Let's  kill  it! 

An  Old  Librarian. 


Voting  by  Mail 

Editor  Public  Libraries: 

I  was  interested  in  the  editorial  on 
revising  the  A.  L.  A.  constitution  and 
am  in  accord  with  it.  I  wish  Public 
Libraries  would  point  out  the  mistake 
in  the  plan  of  voting  by  mail.  I  did 
not  vote  because  I  am  not  willing  to 
have  my  ballot  open  to  scrutiny. 
There  is  no  reason  that  I  know  why 
the  secret  ballot  should  be  dis- 
continued. There  are  others  who 
think  as  I  do.  If  we  must  send  in  our 
ballots  in  the  manner  adopted,  there 
should  be  two  envelopes  provided,  as 
is  the  general  custom  in  organizations 
voting  by  mail.  I  hope  a  change  will 
be  made  in  the  plan  before  another 
election. 

A  Coast  Librarian. 
June  12,  1922. 


Libraries  in  a  Book 

Emmett  haunted  the  Bowery,  and  the 
Cooper  Union  library  was  his  daily  port 
of  call.  He  read  there  hour  after  hour  and 
the  kind-hearted  librarians  helped  him  to 
find  books  worth  while. 

There  is  more  real  democracy  in  an  Amer- 
ican public  library  than  in  any  other  insti- 
tution in  the  land.  There  the  woman  of 
refinement  waits  on  the  outcast.  What  man 
would  dare  to  discount  the  influence  these 
women  had  on  such  men  as  Henry  George 
and  Jack  London!  When  the  brilliant  Lon- 
don tramped  across  the  nation  there  was  a 
woman  in  a  Missouri  town  who  talked  to 
him  in  a  library  for  three  hours.  When 
Henry  George  was  writing  his  epoch-making 
book,  with  hunger  and  destitution  gnawing  • 
at  his  warm  heart,  these  were  the  women 
who  helped  him.  Emmett  owes  them  a 
debt  that  black  words  on  white  paper  will 
never  repay.  Even  today,  perhaps,  a  library 
worker  in  some  far  corner  of  the  land  is 
instilling  courage  in  a  future  George  or 
London.  And  ten  years  from  now  perhaps 
her  faith  will  be  justified. — Emmett  Lawlcr, 
/>.  201. 


Jim  Tully's  "Emmett  Lawler"  seems 
to  be  receiving  favorable  comment  and 
is  being  advertised  considerably.  I 
think  we  may  be;  interested  in  the  word 
he  says  for  the  library  profession. 
The  book  is  rough  in  places  but  the 
author  wants  to  show  his  appreciation 
of  the  help  he  has  received  from  li- 
brarians and  he  especially  remembers 
Miss  Dingley  for  what  she  did  for  him 
when  he  was  a  boy. 

Jim  Tully  went  to  Kent,  Ohio,  to 
work  in  the  chain  works  and  a  good 
deal  of  his  story  is  laid  in  Kent.  Miss 
Nellie  Dingley,  the  first  librarian  in  the 
Kent  public  library  made  him  welcome 
in  the  library  and  helped  him  to  read 
worth-while  books.  Mr  Tully  says 
Miss  Dingley  stands  for  the  type  of  li- 
brarian that  he  has  found  in  every  li- 
brary he  has  visited,  the  country  over. 

Miss  Dingley  went  from  Kent  to  the 
Roosevelt  hospital  where  she  studied 
nursing,  went  overseas  as  a  nurse,  and 
died  in  France  while  on  duty  in  a  war 
hospital. 

Librarian. 


No  Current  Statistics 
A  note  from  Wm.  Stetson  Merrill, 
head  of  the  Public  service  department 
of  the  Newberry  library,  Chicago, 
states  that  he  has  had  a  letter  from  the 
chief  of  the  Division  of  statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  department  of  commerce  stating 
that  statistics  on  commerce  between 
the  various  states  of  the  Union  which 
were  formerly  published  in  the  Monthly 
Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of 
the  United  States  have  not  been  compiled 
since  before  the  war.  Therefore,  no 
data  are  available  today  relating  to  this 
subject. 


Know  Anybody  Like  This? 

"That  bird,*'  recently  observed  Peter 
B.  Kyne,  the  illustrious  creator  of 
Cappy  Ricks,  in  referring  to  a  business 
acquaintance  noted  for  his  frigid  disposi- 
tion and  hard  shell,  "is  so  cold  that  you 
could  dip  him  in  hot  chocolate  and  sell 
him  for  an  Eskimo  Pie.*' 
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ANOTHER  milestone  in  A.  L.  A. 
history  has  been  set  by  the  De- 
troit meeting  of  1922.  This  meet- 
ing was  unlike  any  one  which  Public 
Libraries  has  ever  before  reported.  It 
had  an  elusive,  if  one  may  say  it,  escap- 
ing spirit  that  was  always  just  out  of 
reach.  The  procedure  of  events  was 
marked  by  an  absence  of  that  dynamic 
cohesion  that  has  so  long  been  a  strong 
characteristic  of  A.  L.  A.  proceedings, 
and  the  presence  of  a  material  pressure 
unlike  anything  known  there  before. 

The  attendance  went  well  up  toward 
2000  and  was  noted  for  the  number  of 
new  faces  set  in  youth  and  beauty. 
The  meeting  at  Swampscott,  the  next 
in  point  of  attendance,  showed  the 
rank  and  file  who  had  been  in  long 
and  arduous  service;  those  of  1922 
seemed  to  have  just  stepped  over  the 
threshold,  with  the  wonder  and  beauty 
of  library  service  still  in  their  eyes. 


A.  L.  A.  Meeting  for  1922 

The  papers  of  the  general  sessions 
were  of  a  high  grade.  The  acoustics 
of  the  hall  where  the  meetings  were 
held  was  abominable,  and  few  of  the 
speakers  were  heard  satisfactorily. 
The  distances  between  things,  outside 
the  Statler,  were  great,  and  hardly 
anything  presented  itself  as  favoring 
the  idea  of  a  city  meeting,  while  every 
one  sighed  for  the  physical  comfort  of 
Swampscott. 

It  would  be,  it  was  a  physical  impos- 
sibility to  get  anything  like  complete  re- 
ports of  the  various  meetings  and  other 
activities.  But  thanks  to  the  great  kind- 
ness, of  many  interested  friends,  Public 
Libraries  gives  in  these  pages  a  notion  of 
what  was  going  on  and  a  flavor  of  the 
week's  proceedings.  Some  very  good  pa- 
pers are  on  hand  and  will  be  presented 
from  time  to  time  later  as  opportunity  of- 
fers. 


Ethics  of  Librarianship 


THE  heartiest  commendation  is 
due  Mr  C.  K.  Bolton  for  the 
evident  care  and  consideration 
he  has  given  the  preparation  of  his 
article.  Ethics  of  librarianship,  a  pro- 


posal for  a  revised  code,  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
for  May. 

Librarians    are    so    eager    to    make 
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proper  connections  between  their  work 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  put 
forth,  that  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  little  time  and  less  training  have 
been  given  to  the  question  of  ethics  for 
their  profession.  Fortunately,  for  the 
very  great  majority  enrolled  in  the  pro- 
fession, honesty  and  a  sense  of  fair 
play,  added  to  active  growth  and  kind- 
liness of  heart,  possessed  by  the  cultured 
men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  the 
library  profession,  have  as  yet  made  lit- 
tle demand  for  a  code  of  professional 
ethics.  But  in  the  need  for  a  greater 
number  of  individual  workers  in  li- 
brary service,  it  is  possible  that  here 
and  there  a  lapse  in  common  courtesy 


and  ethical  bearing  may  seem  to  give 
cause  for  thinking  there  is  need  for 
something  of  the  kind,  and  unquestion- 
ably, it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
that  there  has  been  put  in  print  and  made 
accessible  for  the  right-minded,  a  form 
of  expression  of  accepted  usages  and  re- 
lationships that  exist  in  library  service. 
Whether  every  one  will  ag^ee  with 
Mr  Bolton's  conclusions  as  he  has  set 
them  forth,  after  discussing  them  with 
members  of  the  library  craft,  cannot  be 
said,  but  a  fact  that  is  unquestionable 
is  the  meed  of  gratitude  and  praise 
which  is  due  Mr  Bolton  for  undertak- 
ing and  presenting  the  article  as  it  ap- 
pears in  print. 


A  STRIKING  similarity  in  re- 
ports from  a  number  of  libraries 
that  have  come  to  hand  in 
the  last  few  weeks  is  in  what  seems 
to  be  an  excessive  amount  under 
the  item,  "balance  on  hand."  In  some 
instances,  this  amount  has  been  more 
than  half  of  the  total  receipts  of  the 
library.  Of  course,  it  is'  not  impossible 
that  these  excessive  amounts  on  hand  are 
collecting  for  a  purpose,  and  yet,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  the  librarian  has 
spoken  about  the  need  for  more  help, 
for  more  books,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  every  library  could 
extend  its  service  over  the  previous 
year. 

There  are  libraries  in  Illinois,  doubt- 
less in  other  states,  too,  that  are,  to  put 
it  mildly,  rendering  insufficient  service 
to  the  community  for  the  lack  of 
trained  persons,  more  up-to-date  books, 
and  a  larger  and  better  connection 
with  every  force  of  the  community. 
And  yet,  judging  by  reports,  the  vision 


Saving  Public  Funds 

of  the  trustees  is  concentrated  on  sav- 
ing the  money  for  another  time  rather 
than  using  it  for  the  needs  of  the  day. 
One  instance  occurs  where  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Trustees  gives 
as  his  reason  that  the  amount  of  money 
in  the  bank  had  grown  because  they 
had  been  paying  small  remuneration 
to  the  librarians  and  the  janitor  in  the 
hope  of  having  a  fund  laid  by  for  a 
rainy  day.  One  sees  instances  of  par- 
ents supplying  sparingly  the  wants 
of  their  family  in  an  effort  to  lay  by 
for  a  rainy  day,  but  there  is  neither 
economy  nor  wisdom  in  "laying  by"  at 
the  expense  of  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  growth.  Such  a  policy  will, 
invariably,  leave  its  mark  on  the  body, 
on  the  mind  and  on  the  soul  of  those 
whom  it  involves,  whatever  it  may  do 
for  a  future.  And  who  can  gainsay 
that  if  the  mental,  physical  and  spiritu- 
al growth  were  supplied  by  the  amount 
"laid  by,"  those  who  receive  it,  in 
added  stature,   might  not  be  able  to 
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make  contributions  much  greater,  per- 
haps better  than  the  money  saved  could 
possibly  achieve  if  the  rainy  day  should 
really  come! 


Extravagance  is  to  be  condemned  in 
the  strongest  terms,  but  hardly  any 
terms  are  strong  enough  to  condemn 
foolish  parsimony. 


Economical  Cooperation 


THE  undertaking  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca to  provide  "reproductions  of 
early  books  and  ms/*  embraces  a  plan 
which  has  been  hovering  in  discus- 
sions and  purposes  of  a  number  of  li- 
brary groups  for  a  long  time.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  realization  and  under- 
standing of  its  purpose  will  lead  to  a 
very  active  and  substantial  support  on 
the  part  of  those  interested  in  research 
work  everywhere. 

For  a  long  time,  it  has  been  realized 
that  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  in 
research  work  among  American  schol- 
ars has  been  the  expense  involved  in 
examining  manuscripts  and  records, 
stored  in  a  few  places.  With  this  new 
plan,  one  may  look  forward  to  a  very 


large  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  records  of  his- 
torical and  intellectual  development. 
The  value  of  an  idea  which  grows  out 
of  the  work  of  one  scholarly  student 
in  a  community,  or  even  in  a  country, 
may  be  many  times  multiplied  as  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained  attains  a 
wider  influence  and  consequent  better 
understanding  on  the  part  of  those 
who  themselves  make  no  claim  to 
scholarship. 

Book  people  everywhere  may  be 
urged,  properly,  to  subscribe  to  the 
support  of  this  new  movement  for 
making  scarce  books  and  manuscripts 
accessible  for  the  use  of  American 
scholars. 


The  Word  in  Season 


THE  extract  below  from  an  editorial 
in  The  Library  Association  Record 
for  May,  1922  is  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  an  English  writer,  but  similar 
occasions  are  universal  in  their  occur- 
rence. The  library  profession  is  not 
alone  in  lapses  of  this  kind,  as  the  fol- 
lowing story  will  show. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Friends  of 
Our  Native  Landscape  held  in  one  of 
the  "bowls"  which  the  glacial  period 
left  in  Southern  Wisconsin,  an  audi- 
ence of  several  hundred  persons  were 
seated  on  the  slopes  round  about,  and 
in  the  midst  of  wonderful  beauty,  were 


fairly  entranced  with  the  sunset  glow 
environing  them.  In  such  surroundings 
and  on  such  an  occasion,  an  invited  speak- 
er consumed  thrice  the  time  allotted  him 
in  giving  a  history  and  description  of 
an  organization,  its  work  and  posses- 
sions, which  were  in  no  wise  related  to 
the  occasion  except  in  the  fact  of  its 
good  fortune  in  being  located  in  a  won- 
derfully beautiful  region. 

In  answer  to  a  question  to  one's 
neighbor  as  to  why  the  speaker 
brought  this  contribution  to  this  meet- 
ing, the  truthful  answer  was  received, 
"So  his  audience  would  not  have  to 
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listen  but  might  enjoy  the  beautiful 
scenery." 

The  editorial  in  The  Record  in  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  Rotary  clubs 
were  asking  for  addresses  on  the  work 
of  public  libraries  uttered  the  follow- 
ing warning: 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  few  will  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  a  librarian  in  the  Mid- 
lands who  recently  discoursed  to  the  local 
Rotarians  on  Babylonian,  Mesopotamian, 
Alexandrian,  Egyptian  and  Athenian  librar- 
ies, but  apparently  could  say  nothing  more 
about  modern  libraries  than  that  the  busi- 
ness men  in  his  audience  would  find  at  their 
local  library  useful  directories  and  reference 
books!  One  does  not  wish  to  criti<:ize  the 
information  supplied,  beyond  saying  that  it 
was  not  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  The 
object  of  these  addresses  is  to  tell  men 
active  in  the  daily  life  of  the  localities  what 
the  public  libraries  are  doing,  and  what  they 
are  capable  of  doing,  the  important  part 
they  fill  in  civic  work,  the  influence  they 
exert  generally,  and  the  information  they 
supply  for  direct  use.  In  other  words,  to 
s-how  ratepayers  that  they  are  getting  full 
money  value  for  their  rates,  and  that  the 
more  they  spend  on  their  libraries  the  more 
they  will  get  out  of  them.  The  library  ar- 
rangement, however  excellent,  in  existence 
three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  will  not 
help  the  propaganda  work  of  the  Library 
Association  today,  and  our  members  should 
bear  that  fact  in  mind  when  asked  to  deliver 
addresses  to  such  excellent  audiences  as  the 
Rotary  clubs  provide.  Sir  Frederick  Kenyon 
recently  delivered  an  address  on  "The  li- 
brary of  an  Oxyrhynchan  Greek,"  but  his 
audience  was  the  Egypt  Exploration  society. 


Death's  Toll 


It  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  grief 
that  librarians  of  Illinois  learned  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Mrs  L.  L.  Powell,  for  40 
years  librarian  of  the  Cairo  public  library. 
The  manner  of  her  going  was  most  re- 
grettable. She  was  struck  by  a  street  car 
and  died  in  a  little  while,  without  regain- 
ing consciousness. 

No  one  in  Illinois  was  more  devoted 
to  the  ideals  of  librarianship  than  Mrs 
Powell.  She  was  indefatigable  in  seek- 
ing out   and    bringing  into    her  own 


work  whatever  she  could  find  that 
might  be  helpful  in  making  her  library 
more  useful  to  the  community. 

She  was  a  familiar  figure  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Illinois  library  associa- 
tion— interested,  courteous,  alert,  a 
"walking  interrogation  point." 

She  suffered  from  the  impairment  of 
her  hearing  but  made  tremendous  ef- 
forts to  overcome  whatever  handicap 
it  was  in  finding  out  what  was  going 
on  about  her.  Cheerful  always,  she 
was  every  one's  friend  and  to  those 
who  enjoyed  her  confidence  and  friend- 
ship, there  will  come  a  measure  of 
loneliness  at  future  meetings  without 
her  kindly  and  cheerful  presence. 

Mrs  Powell  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  foremost  supporters  of  Public  Li- 
braries. She  often  found  time,  even 
in  her  busiest  days,  to  send  words  of 
appreciation  and  encouragement,  or 
acknowledgment  of  what  she  found 
helpful,  and  her  going  will  be  a  sad 
loss  in  the  circle  of  the  friends  of  Pub- 
lic Libraries. 

Miss  Lucy  Gilbert  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis public  library  staff  was  burned  to 
death  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
Lafayette  club  house  at  Lake  Minne- 
tonka  early  in  the  morning  of  June  18. 

Her  death  is  the  more  tragic  in  that 
it  was  a  sacrifice  to  her  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  a  friend,  whom  she  refused  to 
leave.  Both  women  died  in  the  fire, 
the  only  victims.  Such  high  courage 
and  devotion  are  a  worthy  end  of  a 
most  gentle  and  unselfish  life. 

Miss  Gilbert  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Minneapolis  public  library  staflf 
since  1898,  as  curator  of  the  art  gal- 
lery. During  that  time  thousands  of 
persons  every  year  visited  the  collec- 
tion, and  always  found  in  her  a  most 
gracious  hostess  and  well  informed 
guide,  eager  to  add  to  their  enjoyment 
of  the  pictures.  She  loved  art,  but  she 
loved  people  better  and  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  art  students  who  came  and 
went  during  her  24  years  of  service 
she  was  always  a  sympathetic  and  in- 
terested friend.  Many  of  them  corre- 
sponded with  with  her  for  years  after 
they  had  left  Minneapolis. 
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Her  colleagues  on  the  library  staff 
mourn  her  loss  as  a  devoted  and  un- 
selfish friend,  (from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest  not  one  but  has  had  occasion 
to  remember  some  acts  of  kindness  or 
generosity,)  but  in  their  grief  at  her 
passing  they  are  proud  to  think  that 
her  life  on  earth  ended  in  one  supreme 
act  of  love  and  self  sacrifice. 


The  Revived  Drexel  School 
A  letter  from  Dr  K.  G.  Matheson, 
president  of  Drexel  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia, gives  a  bit  of  news  that  will 
be  of  g^eat  interest,  both  to  the  Alumni 
of  that  institution  and  to  prospective 
students  in  library  training. 
Dr  Matheson  says: 

The  trustees  of  the  Drexel  Institute  have 
formally  decided  to  reestablish  the  Library 
training  school  here,  and  Mrs  Anne  Wallace 
Howland  has  been  elected  as  director  of  the 
school.  I  regret  that  at  this  time  we  are 
not  able  to  announce  the  staff,  which  Mrs 
Howland  is  engaged  in  securing,  but  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  give  notice  of 
the  reestablishraent  of  the  school,  which  will 
begin  operations  in  September,  1922,  with  a 
thoroughly  competent  staff,  and  with  mod- 
ern and  sufficient  equipment  for  efficiency. 

This  is  glad  news  for  the  alumni  of 
the  Drexel  library  school,  many  of  whom 
have  felt  very  keenly  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  school  of  their  choice.  It 
will  undoubtedly  be  glad  news  for 
Philadelphia,  who,  in  her  Free  library 
system,  doubtless  needs  and  takes  on 
every  year  many  more  assistants  than 
any  library  school  can  furnish,  and  to 
have  them  at  hand  for  personal  knowl- 
edge will  be  a  most  fortunate  aid  in 
choosing. 

In  the  general  library  field,  there  will 
be  a  sound  welcome  for  a  first-class 
school  in  the  great  stress  of  finding 
suitable  persons  for  work  calling  to  be 
done. 

And  last  but  not  least,  will  be  the 
welcome  for  Mrs  Anne  Wallace  How- 
land, who  for  many  years  before  her 
retirement  from  the  head  of  the  Car- 
negie library  of  Atlanta,  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  library  service  as  well  as  li- 
brary training.  Her  years  of  retire- 
ment   have    been   years    full    of    expe- 


rience and  not  altogether  unattached 
from  library  affairs,  so  that  her  selec- 
tion for  the  head  of  the  school  is  a 
very  happy  choice. 

Public  Libraries  renews  its  friend- 
ly relations  with  Drexel  Institute  li- 
brary school  and  extends  to  the  insti- 
tution, to  the  school,  to  the  faculty, 
and  particularly  to  Mrs  Wallace-How- 
land,  the  heartiest  welcome  and  best 
wishes  for  all  concerned. 


Reproduction  of  Rare  Books 

The  Modern  Language  association 
of  America  has  undertaken  to  build  up 
a  collection  of  reproductions  of  early 
books  and  manuscripts  for  the  use  of 
American  scholars.  The  plan  is  to  a%k 
colleges  and  universities  to  contribute 
$25  a  year,  the  money  to  be  spent  in 
making  rotographs  which  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Division  of  Manuscripts 
of  the  Congressional  library  in  Wash- 
ington, these  to  be  sent  out  to  institu- 
tions or  to  properly  accredited  indi- 
viduals for  use  in  research.  The  con- 
tributors are  to  have  the  first  right  to 
this  material. 

The  Congressional  library  has  under- 
taken to  bear  the  administrative  ex- 
pense, so  that  all  money  collected  and 
accumulating  will  be  spent  for  roto- 
graphs themselves.  Cards  describing 
the  reproductions  will  be  furnished  also 
by  the  Congressional  library,  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  have,  at  slight  cost, 
a  complete  catalog  of  the  rotographs 
available. 

Prof  Carleton  Brown  of  Bryn  Mawr 
college,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Modern  Language  association  of 
America,  will  have  charge  of  the  funds 
collected,  and  public  libraries  or  indi- 
viduals who  are  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  committee  are  asked  to  sub- 
scribe on  the  same  terms  as  college  or 
university  libraries.  The  subscription 
fee  is  so  small  that  there  should  be  a 
large  number  of  those  interested  en- 
rolled. A  permanent  foundation  for 
the  widest  possible  interest  in  the  plan 
is  greatly  desired. 
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Librarians  Participate  in  Exercises  at 
Washington,  D.'C. 

A  news  note  of  interest  to  all  li- 
brarians will  be  the  report  of  Mrs 
Dwight  Clark  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  reference  to  the  participation  of 
the  Library  delegation  in  the  exercises 
at  the  dedication  of  the  National  Wom- 
an's Party  headquarters  in  that  city, 
which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  10,- 
000  people  on  May  21,  1922. 

Mrs  Dwight  Clark  writes: 

In  the  processional  accompanying 
the  exercises  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Woman's  Party  headquarters, 
every  state  in  the  Union  was  repre- 
sented as  well  as  40  foreign  countries 
and  25  professional  and  occupational 
groups.  There  were  45  librarians  re- 
sponding to  the  request  to  participate 
in  the  exercises  by  joining  the  march  of 
the  women  carrying  the  banners.  The 
greetings  on  behalf  of  the  group  were 
deposited  in  the  corner-stone  by  Miss 
Maude  Rippier,  librarian  in  the  Opera- 
tions of  Federal  Power  section  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  greetings,  which  were  sent  by 
Josephine  Adams  Rathbone,  .vice-di- 
rector of  Pratt  Institute  library  school 
and  recognized  as  the  pioneer  in  train- 
ing for  librarianship,  read  as  follows: 

A  greeting  from  American  librarians  has 
especial  appropriateness  since  librarianship 
in  this  country  has  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
freeing  of  women  from  the  disabilities  oi  the 
past. 

The  modern  library  movement  started  just 
as  the  battle  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  was  won.  It  drew  many  of  the  pio- 
neers from  the  earlier  women's  colleges, 
and  from  1876  to  the  present  day,  the  pro- 
fession has  offered  to  women  gradually  in- 
creasing opportunities  and  rewards. 

We  therefore  gladly  unite  in  the  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  those  whose  faith  and  works 
have  raised  this  building  to  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  forward-looking  women. 
May  it  fulfill  its  high  mission  and  help 
speed  the  day  when  the  commonwealth  shall 
be  served  by  the  united  efforts  and  com- 
bined powers  of  free  men  and  free  women. 
For  truly  has  it  been  said:  "No  one  can  be 
perfectly  free  till  all  are  free." 

(Signed)  Josephine  Adams  Rathbone. 


A  Week's  Celebration 

The  Public  library  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  cooperated  quite  extensively  in 
the  program  for  a  Children's,  week, 
Boys'  week  expanded.  Each  day  the  li- 
brary had  newspaper  space  to  itself. 
At  the  beginning,  there  was  a  glowing 
statement  of  what  the  library  might 
be  able  to  accomplish  in  activities 
carried  on  for  children  with  additional 
funds,  equipment  and  personnel.  An 
article  appeared  in  a  special  edition  of 
the  daily  paper  which  was  entirely 
given  over  to  the  city's  service  to  chil- 
dren. The  article  was  illustrated  and 
attractively  columned. 

Every  day  a  list  of  books  suggestive 
of  the  day's  activities  was  published. 
"Go  to  church  day,"  was  preceded  by 
a  list  of  books  on  Bible  story  telling 
and  religious  education;  on  "Health 
and  safety  day,"  the  list  of  books  in- 
cluded those  on  health  and  cleanliness ; 
on  "Go  to  school  day,"  several  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  attended  high  school, 
and  the  list  of  books  in  the  papers  in- 
cluded books  on  education  and  on  par- 
ents' cooperation  with  teachers.  The 
library  was  given  a  place  in  the  parade 
on  Community  day  and  the  books 
listed  for  that  day  covered  training  for 
citizenship  and  public  service.  On 
children's  own  day,  the  book  collection 
was  along  the  line  of  pageantry.  On 
Mass  meeting  day,  books  on  oratory, 
public  speaking  and  crowd  psychology. 
On  Field  day,  the  library  had  a  very 
attractive  list  of  books  on  play  games, 
sports,  etc.  In  the  children's  room, 
were  copies  of  famous  pictures  of  chil- 
dren, each  day,  and  on  the  bulletin 
board  was  the  accompanying  account 
of  the  artist  and  a  description  of  how 
the  picture  was  painted. 

The  library  considered  that  the 
week's  work  resulted  in  several  quite 
definite  things.  An  unusual  amount 
of  attractive  newspaper  publicity 
brought  the  library  before  a  large  pub- 
lic and  in  some  cases,  to  people  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  its  opportunities. 
The  prompt  and  cordial  cooperation 
with  other  organizations  of  the  city 
placed  the  library  on  a  pleasant  foot- 
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ing  with  many  societies  and  groups  of 
public  spirited  people,  and  brought  a 
large  return  in  the  strengthened 
friendliness  between  this  institution 
and  the  children  and  the  evident  feel- 
ing that  the  library  has  counsel  and 
sympathy  in  full  measure  for  the  chil- 
dren's needs. 


American-Armenian  Library  at  Erivan 

When  formerly  well-to-do  scholars 
of  the  Levant  began  to  offer  their  once 
priceless  volumes  in  exchange  for  old 
clothing  shipped  from  the  United 
States,  the  Near  East  Relief  workers 
in  the  famine  stricken  areas  of  Rus- 
sian Armenia  realized  that  another 
important  commission  had  been  thrust 
upon  them — namely,  to  carefully  pre- 
serve the  literature  of  these  people  who 
are  almost  becoming  extinct  thru  wars, 
massacres  and  deportations. 

The  Armenians  tho  commonly  re- 
puted to  be  a  very  commercial  people 
were  originally  a  nation  of  scholars. 
They  were  the  first  to  demand  and 
provide  for  an  educated  Christian 
priesthood  and  they  translated  the 
body  of  Greek  Christian  theology  and 
teaching  into  Armenian  when  other 
churches  neglected  the  task.  In  the 
long  centuries  when  the  Greek  learn- 
ing and  Roman  power  declined,  the 
Armenians  preserved  more  of  their 
own  literature  than  any  other  race,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Talcott  Williams  in  his 
recent  book  on  Turkey. 

Among  the  volumes  of  special  in- 
terest that  have  been  gathered  with  old 
clothes  as  the  medium  of  exchange  are 
eight  copies  of  Armenian  manuscripts 
ranging  in  age  from  200  to  500  years, 
250  copies  of  publications  of  500  years 
ago  of  which  it  is  believed  no  volume 
can  be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the 
country,  and  50  copies  of  music  books 
of  important  publications.  Altogether 
20,000  volumes  have  been  gathered  in 
the  American  library  of  Erivan,  the 
capital  of  Armenia.  Of  these  about 
15,000  are  text  books  and  reading 
books  in  Armenian,  English,  French, 
Russian,  Turkish,  Hebrew  and  Greek. 


The  formation  of  the  library,  aside 
from  being  the  means  of  preserving 
thousands  of  volumes  of  ancient  lore, 
representing  the  results  of  hundreds  of 
years  of  study,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  in  the  political  disor- 
ganization of  the  present  time,  is  also 
a  big  factor  in  aiding  the  school  system 
of  Erivan  and  the  adjacent  country. 
Books,  like  most  of  the  other  necessi- 
ties of*  life  in  this  much  harrassed 
country  are  difficult  to  obtain.  There 
have  been  none  published  during  the 
seven  years  of  warfare. 

Practically  the  only  schools  operat- 
ing in  the  Russian  Caucasus  today  are 
the  schools  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  the  Near  East  Relief  orphanages 
where  an  effort  is  made  to  give  the 
boys  and  girls  a  common  school  educa- 
tion and  to  teach  them  a  trade.  With 
the  people  homeless  and  suffering  for 
want  of  food  and  clothing,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  the  Near  East  Relief  to 
spare  any  funds  for  school  equipment. 
The  educational  program  has  con- 
sequently suffered.  When  some  of  the 
old  scholars  offered  their  books  in  ex- 
change for  clothing,  the  relief  workers 
at  Erivan  seized  the  opportunity  to  buy 
books  with  old  clothes,  intrinsically  valu- 
able as  a  medium  of  exchange  in  this 
territory  of  want.  Hence  the  gather- 
ing of  the  valuable  library  which  has 
been  such  a  big  factor  in  supplying 
textbooks  for  the  schools.  It  is  true 
each  child  does  not  have  his  own  book. 
In  fact  some  of  the  children  don't  even 
have  one  book  a  week.  Still  they  do 
have  books  sometimes,  and  that  means 
a  good  deal  to  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  wandering  about  the  country 
for  five  years  sleeping  in  caves  and 
doorsteps  and  existing  on  herbs  and 
stolen  crusts  of  bread. 

Jane  Hill. 
Near  East  Relief, 

New  York  City. 

"The  crudest  lies  are  often  told  in 
silence.  A  man  may  have  sat  in  a 
room  for  hours  and  not  opened  his 
teeth,  and  yet  come  out  of  that  room 
a  disloyal  friend  or  a  vile  culminiator." 
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Proceedings  of  A.  L.  A.  Meeting 
Detroit,  June  26-Jal7  1,  1922 


Council  meetings 

The  Council  met  Monday  afternoon, 
with  about  60  present,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  President  Root. 

The  first  matter  of  business  was  the 
approval  of  the  affiliation  of  a  number 
of  library  associations  with  the  A.  L.  A. 
Those  accepted  were  as  follows : 

Alabama,  California,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Florida,  Kentucky,  Massachu- 
setts, Montana,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
St.  Louis. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  resolution  on 
salaries,  the  question  arose  as  to  why 
libraries  refused  to  tell  what  their 
salaries  are.  The  answers  to  the 
questionnaire,  which  are  open  to  in- 
spection, are  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  Council  for  a  discus- 
sion next  winter.  The  idea  of  recom- 
mending a  minimum  salary  was  ap- 
proved. 

The  resolution  of  the  committee  on 
Education  brought  much  discussion  and 
some  strong  objection.  It  was  re- 
ferred back  to  the  committee  to  be  re- 
considered in  light  of  the  objections. 

The  report  on  Library  training 
brought  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
on  the  resolutions  regarding  it.  After 
an  animated  discussion,  the  report  was 
referred  to  the  American  Library 
School  association  for  consideration 
and  report  to  the  Council  as  to  what  is 
possible  and  desirable. 

The  question  of  library  training 
brought  to  the  front  a  division  as  to 
the  value  of  correspondence  courses  in 
library  training.  One  member  ex- 
pressed it  very  pithily  that  he  should 
quite  as  soon  think  of  teaching  swim- 
ming by  correspondence  as  library 
methods. 

Standardization  of  library  service 
was  presented  by  Miss  Josephine  A. 
Rathbone  and  brought  out  quite  a  good 
deal  of  discussion.  Miss  Rathbone's 
presentation  will  be  given  in  full  in  a 
later  number  of  Public  Libraries. 


Standardixation  of  library  service 
Librarianship  is  a  new  profession 
and  it  has  not  yet  evolved  definite 
standards  of  service  as  has  been  done 
in  law,  medicine  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  education.  Recognition  of  the  need 
for  such  standards  and  for  official  cer- 
tification of  the  fact  that  individual 
workers  have  reached  the  standards 
has  come  to  be  quite  general.  For  sev- 
eral years  a  committee  has  been  at 
work  on  the  subject  of  national  certi- 
fication, but  so  far  no  action  has  been 
taken  looking  to  the  formation  of  a 
national  board  of  certification.  A  pre- 
liminary to  the  successful  operation  of 
such  a  board,  however,  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  schemes  of  service  now  used  by 
individual  libraries,  whereby  their  as- 
sistants are  classified  or  graded  and 
their  efficiency  recorded. 

A  member  of  the  committee  on  Cer- 
tification, the  writer  has  attempted  to 
gather  the  facts  concerning  the  usage 
in  about  30  of  the  largest  libraries  in 
the  country.  The  result  shows  a  great 
diversity  of  practice.  The  grades  vary 
in  number  from  two  to  eleven  — 
libraries  under  municipal  civil  service 
having  as  a  rule  a  greater  number  of 
grades  than  libraries  that  control  their 
own  service.  The  latter  libraries  have 
many  more  exempted  positions  at  both 
ends  of  the  scale  than  those  vmder  civil 
service  regulations.  Of  the  libraries 
reporting,  15  have  a  non-professional 
class  of  service  for  clerical  and  manual 
work — work  that  in  many  cases,  as 
typing  or  book  mending,  require  spe- 
cial training  of  quite  a  different  kind 
from  that  of  the  professional  worker. 

The  libraries  differ  not  only  in  the 
number  of  grades  but,  as  is  natural,  in 
the  qualifications,  duties  and  status  of 
the  workers  in  each  grade.  Therefore 
comparison  requirements,  duties  and 
salaries  between  corresponding  grades 
in  different  libraries  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  and  it  would  seem  that 
before     an     inter-library     certification 
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scheme  can  become  effective,  there 
must  be  a  preliminary  effort  toward 
systematizing  library  service. 

4c       4c       4c       4c 

A  resolution  presented  by  Miss  Har- 
riet A.  Wood  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation to  the  first  session  of  the  coun- 
cil created  much  discussion  and  was 
finally  referred  back  to  the  committee 
for  further  consideration.  A  few  ques- 
tioned the  necessity  of  the  council 
declaring  at  this  late  day  its  belief  in 
libraries,  also  the  propriety  of  the  coun- 
cil laying  out  definite  plans  for  the  con- 
duct of  what  must  be  the  business  of 
the  school  authorities  and  finally  as 
giving  approval  to  the  conduct  of  li- 
braries by  school  authorities.  Miss 
Wood  and  Mr  Purd  B.  Wright  spoke 
for  it  so  strongly  at  the  second  meeting 
of  the  council  that  it  was  passed  by  a 
few  members  voting  for  it  and  one  vot- 
ing against  it. 

The  resolution  as  adopted  is  as 
follows : 

The  American  Library  Association  believes 
that  every  student  from  the  elementary  school 
through  the  university  should  learn  to  use  and 
appreciate  books  and  libraries,  not  only  that 
he  may  study  to  advantage  in  school,  but  also 
that  he  may  continue  through  adult  life  to 
benefit  from  the  resources  of  libraries. 

To  accomplish  this  there  should  be  a  super- 
visor of  school  libraries  in  every  state  and 
province,  and  a  school  librarian  or  supervisor 
for  every  school  system — city,  county,  town- 
ship or  district. 

We  therefore  recommend  as  a  minimum 
standard  that  there  be  at  least  one  full-time 
school  librarian  for  an  enrollment  of  1000 
elementary  and  high  school  pupils. 

Whether  the  school  library  supervisor  or 
librarian  shall  be  employed  by  school  or 
library  authorities,  separately  or  jointly,  is  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  state  or  local  con- 
ditions. 

General  meetings 

The  first  general  meeting  opened  on 
Monday  night  with  a  cordial  welcome 
from  Detroit  officials. 

Dr  Root,  president  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
responded  and  took  up  the  work  of  the 
convention. 

Dr  Marion  LeRoy  Burton,  president 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  his 
address  said  the  future  of  America  de- 
pends upon  the  intelligence  of  the  com- 


munity, and  that  the  librarian,  thru  his 
profession,  can  safeguard  the  future  by 
helping  to  mould  and  develop  the  in- 
telligent citizen. 

From  the  standpoint  of  adult  edu- 
cation no  agency  can  compare  in  eflFec- 
tiveness  with  the  efficiently  organized 
library.  As  librarians  your  great  work 
today  is  to  help  develop  a  generation 
of  open  minded  youth,  out  of  which 
will  evolve  the  new  America.  The  first 
thing  the  new  American  must  learn  is 
that  he  must  be  open  minded.  He 
must  learn  to  look  with  a  broad  minded 
liberalism  on  both  sides  of  a  question. 

Then  he  must  have,  in  addition  to 
this  intellectual  quality  of  openmind- 
ness  a  receptive  attitude  of  spirit  which 
will  aid  him  in  interpreting  the  emo- 
tions of  this  great  American  people. 

In  the  past  a  spirit  of  boasting  led 
us  to  gloss  over  the  social  evils  of  our 
day.  Before  the  war  too  much  em- 
phasis was  laid  upon  the  importance 
of  individualism  and  the  world  is  suf- 
fering now  as  a  result  of  it.  It  is  your 
duty  and  mine  to  help  the  youth  of  to- 
day to  think  in  terms  of  the  world. 

What  the  college  boy  needs  today 
is  knowledge  of  world  affairs  and 
problems.  He  has  the  mental  capacity 
to  assimilate  and  interpret  that  knowl- 
edge, but  he  must  be  supplied  with 
the  facts  on  which  to  use  it.  The  col- 
lege youth  of  America  today  knows 
more  about  movies  and  baseball  than 
he  does  of  astronomy,  and  that  is  not 
his  fault,  but  yours  and  mine. 

If  America  is  to  assert  and  maintain 
its  leadership,  out  of  the  chaos  of  the 
past  and  the  present  must  come  the 
new  America,  possessed  of  liberal- 
mindedness  and  a  liberal-mindedness 
bound  together  with  world  minded- 
ness. 

Dr  Burton  told  of  the  cogent  reasons 
which  a  group  of  Oxford  students  gave 
him  last  year  in  England,  for  and 
against  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  between 
Japan  and  England.  He  tried  the  same 
questions  on  a  group  of  students  in  a 
great  American  university  and  was 
grieved  by  the  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
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cerning    the    existence    even    of    the 
treaty. 

President  Roofs  address 

A  survey  of  library  methods;  more 
cooperation  among  libraries  of  each 
state  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication, 
and  the  standardization  of  all  mechan- 
ical processes  in  libraries,  to  the  end 
that  more  energy  be  thrown  into  the 
task  of  making  libraries  a  really  effec- 
tive force  in  transforming  their  com- 
munities, were  the  recommendations 
of  President  A.  S.  Root. 

In  the  present  economic  emergency 
there  come  to  the  front  the  so-called 
"practical"  men  who  have  an  easy 
solution  of  the  problem:  "cut  out  the 
frills"  ...  In  library  work  it  results  in 
a  cry  to  curtail  work  with  the  children, 
to  cut  out  the  story  hour,  eliminate  all 
newer  methods  which  attract  and  in- 
terest the  readers;  in  short,  go  back 
to  the  days  when  handing  out  a  book 
was  considered  all  there  was  to  do  in 
library  work. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  here  to 
refute  these  so-called  "practical"  men 
on  this  occasion.  My  purpose  is  rather 
to  ask:  Is  there  anything  that  we  as 
librarians  can  do  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  tax-payer  without  sacrificing 
those  professional  methods  which  the 
development  of  recent  years  have  made 
possible  ? 

We  librarians  are,  as  a  rule,  extreme- 
ly individualistic.  Each  library  has  de- 
vised its  own  methods,  and  in  spite  of 
the  constant  discussion  of  library 
methods  many  librarians  are  still  con- 
tinuing to  do  as  they  always  have  done. 
And  as  a  library  grows  bigger,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  changing  its  methods  con- 
stantly increases.  A  survey  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  show  where  legitimate 
economies  can  be  effected.  Investiga- 
tions conducted  generally,  would  lead 
to  a  greater  standardization  of  library 
methods. 

Cooperative  study  and  standardiza- 
tion of  practice  was  one  of  the  prime 
objects  of  those  who  first  organized 
the  American  Library  Association. 
Their  aim  was  as  it  still  is :  "The  best 
reading  for  the  largest  number,  at  the 


least  cost."  Valuable  investigations 
have  been  made  here  and  there,  and 
their  results  have  sometimes  been 
made  available  in  published  form,  but 
a  comprehensive  survey  is  needed. 

Standardization  does  not  mean  the 
crushing  of  individual  initiative.  It 
means  simplifying  so  far  as  possible, 
the  mechanical  parts  of  our  work  so 
that  we  may  turn  more  of  our  atten- 
tion and  energy  toward  the  human 
problem  of  making  our  libraries  an 
efficient  educational  force. 

In  the  face  of  increasing  demands 
upon  the  public  purse,  it  is  time  for 
a  careful  review  of  all  our  methods, 
for  a  systematic  survey  of  all  our  re- 
sources, and  for  cooperative  combina- 
tions for  more  effective  results.  Each 
library  should  think,  not  in  terms  of 
itself  and  its  own  interest,  but  with 
the  spirit  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
library  unity;  each  ready  to  give  and 
take  whatever  action  will  be  for  the 
greatest  good  of  all  our  libraries. 

The  reception  of  the  A.  L.  A.  at  the 
new  main  library  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Detroit  public  library  was  a  very 
pleasant  occasion,  what  with  greeting's 
of  old  friends,  meeting  of  strangers, 
and  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  new 
building,  the  evening  was  spent  very 
pleasantly. 

Second  session 

The  second  session  opened  on  Tuesday 
morning.  Mr.  H.  C.  Wellman  gave  a 
full  presentation  of  the  policy  of  the 
Publishing  Board  which  it  is  hoped  will 
appear  in  print  later.  Its  main  points 
were:  The  primary  aim  has  been  to 
divine  and  satisfy  the  needs  of  library 
workers ;  special  attention  has  been  given 
small  libraries ;  its  work  has  been  done 
largely  without  pay;  issued  useful  print 
from  which  little  revenue  could  be  ex- 
pected ;  no  royalties  have  ever  been  paid ; 
saf  ^^arded  the  libraries  against  exploita- 
tion by  publishers  by  cooperation.  Many 
things  still  await  time  and  attention  as 
well  as  means. 

Mr  Lydenberg  pointed  out  in  his 
talk  on  "Needs  unfulfilled"  that  in  the 
past  the  Publishing  Board  had  the 
needs  of  the  smaller  circulating  libra- 
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ries  in  mind,  that  opportunities  for  co- 
operation with  important  helps  for 
scholars  and  investigators  had  been 
neglected. 

He  suggested  if  funds  were  available 
for  an  extension  of  the  activities  of  the 
Publishing  Board  that  a  Library  Annual 
mijght  properly  be  issued,  summarizing 
the  statistics  of  the  various  libraries. 

Another  enterprise  might  be  a  record 
of  important  books  or  manuscripts,  re- 
production of  which  by  photostat  or 
similar  process,  had  been  collected  in 
this  country.  No  systematic  survey  of 
the  manuscript  resources  of  the  larger 
reference  and  university  libraries  has 
ever  been  undertaken.  A  union  list  of 
periodicals;  a  record  of  bound  files  of 
newspapers  available  for  investigators 
are  two  desirable  enterprises.  We  have 
no  indexes  to  periodical  articles  in  the 
field  of  industrial  arts ;  we  need  a  pub- 
lication summarizing  by  a  brief  ab- 
stract the  essential  articles  in  these 
fields.  The  library  world  needs  in- 
dexes to  the  great  collections  of  repro- 
ductions of  paintings  and  needs  in- 
dexes to  pictures  by  subjects. 

Miss  Adelaide  R.  Hasse  in  answer- 
ing the  question,  What  the  A.  L.  A. 
can  do  for  special  libraries,  made  her 
answer  in  one  word,  "Nothing."  This 
for  two  reasons:  Because  the  A.  L. 
A.  membership  are  more  concerned 
with  public  libraries,  they  cannot  help 
the  special  libraries,  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  A.  L.  A.  does  not  know  what 
the  special  libraries  are.  It  is  too  late 
now;  the  special  libraries  have  their 
own  organization,  their  own  periodi- 
cals, problems,  their  own  income  and 
friends.  The  offer  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
contained  in  the  question  is  appreciated 
but  there  is  no  answer  to  be  given  in 
return. 

Mr  Andrew  Keogh  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity library,  representing  college 
and  reference  libraries,  told  what  the 
A.  L.  A.  was  doing  for  many  kinds  of 
libraries  and  said  that  no  library  in- 
terest could  reach  its  full  stature  with- 
out close  connection  with  the  spirit  o 
cooperation   shown   by   the   A.  L.  A 


Mr  Keogh  thought  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  college  and  university 
libraries.  The  university  creates 
knowledge  and  the  college  transmits 
knowledge.  Reference  libraries,  gen- 
erally, are  in  the  class  with  college  li- 
braries. 

There  are  two  things  needed,  edi- 
torial supervision  and  cooperation. 

Prof  Craig,  who  has  taken  up  the 
great  English  dictionary  supplement, 
asked  for  cooperation  in  building  this 
which  the  A.  L.  A.,  thru  its  member- 
ship, could  easily  give.  He  thought 
there  was  a  field  for  A.  L.  A.  help  m 
attention  to  bibliography,  in  disserta- 
tions and  in  other  ways.  Mr  Keogh 
stressed  especially  what  colleges  and 
universities  could  do  for  scholarship 
if  they  knew  of  what  it  was  producing. 
More  attention  is  needed  for  bibli- 
ographies in  dissertation  and  other  out 
of  the  way  places. 

Miss  Marion  L.  Horton  of  the  Los 
Angeles  library  school  thought  there 
was  entirely  too  much  duplication  in 
the  field  of  library  schools,  and  that 
some  help  might  come  from  the  A.  L. 
A.  in  laying  out  boundaries  which 
might  prevent  this. 

Mr  Howard  L.  Hughes  of  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  represent- 
ing the  Popular  libraries,  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  great  help  which  the  A.  L.  A. 
had  given  to  this  branch  of  the  work 
by  various  publications,  book  lists, 
text-books  and  other  material  which 
built  up  sources  of  helpfulness  for 
popular  libraries. 

Mr  Whitney  Warren  of  New  York, 
the  architect  who  has  been  chosen  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  new  Louvain  li- 
brary, gave  a  most  interesting  presen- 
tation of  slides,  illustrating  the  plans 
for  the  new  building.  He  made  a  plea 
for  every  one  even  remotely  con- 
nected with  books  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion, however  small,  to  the  new  build- 
ing. Funds  may  be  sent  direct  to 
Columbia  university. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Raney  reported  very  fully 
on  Copyright  activities.  (See  p,  392.) 
This  closed  the  meeting. 
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Third  session 

The  third  session  on  Wednesday 
morning  was  devoted  to  Recruiting 
for  library  service. 

Mr  Jennings,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  told  of  the  need  for  more 
well-prepared  workers  in  library  serv- 
ice of  all  kinds  and  of  what  the  com- 
mittee had  done  in  the  way  of  letters, 
circulars  and  personal  appeal  to  draw 
the  attention  of  suitable  persons. 

Mr  Locke's  paper  (see  p.  387)  was 
well  received.  A  fine,  virile  personal- 
ity added  to  the  sound  statements  he 
set  forth. 

Mr  Root  "talked  into  the  box"  on 
County  'libraries,  but  the  result  for 
the  audience  was  below  the  par  of  Mr 
Root's  usual  presentation,  and  most 
of  the  audience  hoped  that  that  method 
of  speaking  to  them  would  not  become 
fashionable  until  much  greater  im- 
provement in  the  mechanics  has  been 
attained. 

Mr  Henry's  paper  (see  p.  390)  made 
the  men  look  at  each  other  askance 
and  the  women  librarians  smiled. 

Alice  L.  Rose,  for  the  Special  libra- 
ries, pleaded  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  purpose,  the  results  and  the 
value  of  this  reference  work  for  busi- 
ness houses  and  argued  strongly  that 
not  one  whit  less  education  and  library 
training  was  necessary  than  in  ordi- 
nary, careful  library  work. 

Martha  C.  Pritchard  outlined  the  de- 
velopment of  library  work  in  and  for 
schools  and  the  natural  endowment 
and  professional  training  needed  for 
its  successful  development. 

Miss  Pritchard  dwelt  on  the  neces- 
sity of  having  in  the  library  a  person 
whose  point  of  view  was  progressive 
and  educational.  School  men  properly 
insist  upon  equal  teacher  preparation 
for  the  librarian  with  that  of  other 
members  of  the  faculty,  when  equal 
salary  is  being  paid  as  in  Detroit.  The 
library  of  the  modern  school  can  be 
of  greater  help  in  promoting  the  adop- 
tion of  modern  methods  providing 
stimulus  for  enriched  class  work  than 
any  other  feature  of  the  school  organ- 
ization.   It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 


the  preparation  and  personality  of 
those  enlisted  in  school  library  work 
shall  command  the  respect  of  their 
colleagues. 

Maturity  of  judgment,  experience, 
open-mindedness,  large  book  knowl- 
edge, and  wide  academic  training  were 
all  qualifications  mentioned  as  essen- 
tial. Where  to  find  all  this  is  a  difficult 
problem.  Is  it  easier  to  make 
a  good  librarian  out  of  a  teacher,  or  to 
give  a  thorough  school  point  of  view 
to  a  good  librarian?  She  recommended 
going  out  into  both  the  teaching  and 
the  library  professions  and  finding  rich, 
effective  personalities,  and  then  giving 
them  a  school  library  training  course, 
which  would  amalgamate  the  neces- 
sary features  for  each  side  of  the 
school  library  work. 

Miss  Clara  Whitehill  Hunt  in  her 
address  on  Recruiting  for  children's  li- 
brarians stressed  the  importance  of 
librarians  recognizing  children's  libra- 
rianship  as  a  profession  and  demand- 
ing higher  qualifications  for  admission 
in  the  way  of  thoro  and  special 
training  for  the  work.  More  import- 
ant even  than  higher  salaries  at  pres- 
ent, we  need  higher  grade  work  in 
order  to  get  taxpayers  to  think  we  are 
worth  higher  salaries;  and  high  sala- 
ries will  not  attract  the  kind  of  women 
we  need  if  children's  librarians  seem  to 
them  little  more  than  nursery  govern- 
esses. I  am  urging  children's  libra- 
rians and  chief  librarians  to  establish 
training  courses  for  children's  libra- 
rians, directors  of  general  library 
schools  to  add  more  training  in  this 
work  to  their  curricula,  and  all  of  them 
to  secure  persons  with  great  natural 
ability,  who  have  been  highly  trained 
in  the  humanities. 

Ann  Arbor  meeting 

Miss  Tyler's  paper  set  out  so  well 
the  purpose  and  advantage  of  profes- 
sional training  that  the  paper  deserves 
special  treatment,  which  will  be  ac- 
corded it  later. 

Mr  C.  R.  Train,  commander,  U.  S. 
N.,  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  aid 
and  service  rendered  the  rank  and  file 
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of  the  navy  and  gave  such  figures  and 
features  of  the  navy's  library  work 
that  many  librarians  will  doubtless  be 
filling  out  the  blanks  soon  for  positions. 

Fourth  general  meeting 

The  fourth  general  session  on  Fri- 
day morning  opened  with  the  reading 
and  adopting  of  a  number  of  reports. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was 
National  library  week. 

The  committee's  proposal  was  given 
thru  its  chairman,  Willis  H.  Kerr,  who 
stated  that  the  committee,  from  its  ex- 
perience and  observation,  felt  that  the 
various  plans  which  had  been  carried 
out  in  interesting  the  public  in  the 
work  of  the  library  were  well  worth 
continuing  and  accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee plans  for  a  library  week  for  the 
whole  country  next  year,  in  April. 

Mr  E.  L.  Craig,  Evansville,  Ind., 
president  of  the  Indiana  library  trus- 
tees' association  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing and  suggestive  account  of  Indi- 
ana's experience  in  April.  Mr  C.  H. 
Compton  of  the  St.  Louis  public  li- 
brary told'  of  Missouri's  Book  week, 
which,  while  not  so  extensive  or  with 
such  attendance  of  results  as  Indiana's, 
still  showed  aroused  interest  in  the  li- 
brary and  reading. 

Miss  Marion  Humble,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers,  New  York,  showed  "how  li- 
braries as  well  as  publishers  and  book- 
sellers are  getting  good  national  public- 
ity" from  the  combined  efforts  of  Book 
week  and  other  activities  in  library  cir- 
cles. Statistics  show  that  the  number  of 
books  demanded  by  the  public  is  increas- 
ing as  well  as  the  quality.  There  was  a 
decided  slump  in  book  buying  in  1920 
so  a  special  effort  to  keep  book-buying 
going  was  decided  upon.  The  plan  was 
instead  of  concentrating  on  Christmas  or 
any  special  day,  to  keep  it  going  by 
means  of  poster  circulars,  exhibits  and 
special  letters  to  book  sellers,  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 

Mr  Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  formerly 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  and  now  state  librarian  of 
Ohio,  told  of  the  work  that  had  been 
done  to  bring  publicity  to  the  library 


and,  singularly  enough,  Mr  Hirshberg 
was  the  only  speaker  who  felt  that  the 
effort,  time  and  means  required  to 
make  a  publicity  week  a  success  were 
not  warranted  by  the  returns  from  such 
effort,  as  he  had  observed  it.  He 
thought  publicity  of  work  well  done 
and  the  display  of  real  library  spirit 
would  justify  the  claims  of  the  library 
for  adequate  financial  support,  and 
that  permanent  readers  were  not  made 
by  the  rush  of  an  occasion,  but  by  the 
steady  satisfaction  which  came  to 
them  from  continuous  good  library 
service. 

General  discussion 

The  proposal  to  create  a  perpetual 
membership  by  the  payment  of  $100 
or  more  created  a  lively  discussion  and 
was  finally  voted  down. 

By  action  of  the  Executive  board  of 
the  association,  the  by-laws  were 
amended  so  that,  a)  only  one  candidate 
for  each  elective  office  shall  be  nomi- 
nated; b)  no  person  shall  be  nominated 
unless  his  consent  to  such  nomination 
has  been  previously  obtained;  c)  provid- 
ing for  nomination  by  petition,  provided 
written  consent  of  these  nominees  be 
filed  with  such  nomination. 

Fifth  session 

The  main  address  of  the  fifth  general 
session  was  by  H.  H.  Emmons,  presi- 
dent of  the  Detroit  board  of  commerce, 
and  was  read  by  Dr  Kennedy,  on  The 
Individual's  responsibility  to  his  profes- 
sion. 

In  his  address,  Mr  Emmons  referred 
to  the  expansion  of  Detroit  in  the 
past  20  years  into  a  teeming  city  of  a 
million  population,  seething  with  in- 
dustries, and  whose  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities held  undisputed  leadership  in 
productivity.  While  the  leaders  of 
dynamic  Detroit  were  concerned  in  the 
growth  of  this  tremendous  develop- 
ment, they  were  also  interested  in  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  for  study  and 
education,  to  keep  pace  with  the  mate- 
rial development.  "No  community 
which  gives  attention  solely  to  the 
physical  welfare  of  its  inhabitants  and 
neglects  their  intellectual  progress,  can 
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hope  to  achieve  lasting  prosperity,  or 
to  attain  to  its  proper  destiny  in  this 
land  of  freedom." 

Detroit  is  proud  to  fulfill  the  man- 
date of  the  founders  of  the  Northwest 
Territory: 

Religion,  morality  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  progressive 
and  splendidly  equipped  system  of 
public  schools  and  the  public  library 
system. 

Mr  Emmons  reviewed  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  from  the  era  of  ig- 
norance and  brute  force  toward  self- 
control  and  self-determination  by  the 
individual  and  away  from  the  power 
of  the  few  to  dominate  the  many.  The 
progress  of  this  movement  has  been 
retarded  many  times,  but  to  the  Al- 
mighty who  controls  all  destinies,  **a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  a  single  day." 
Viewed  thru  the  vista  of  the  centuries, 
the  gain  has  been  enormous.  Within 
the  past  few  years,  greater  disturb- 
ances of  settled  form  have  been  wit- 
nessed than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world  for  the  same  period. 
Whole  races  have  found  themselves 
with  a  suddenness  which  has  been  ap- 
palling. Freed  from  restraint  and 
thrown  upon  their  resources,  lacking 
the  requisite  mental  poise  and  quali- 
fications, whole  peoples  have  set  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  destruction.  Law, 
order  and  other  instrumentalities  have 
been  obliterated.  All  rights,  even 
those  of  life  and  stafety,  have  been  made 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  illiterate  and 
uncontrollable  mob  determination. 
Chaos  has  ensued  and  civilization  has 
been  retarded.  No  individual  or 
country  that  does  not  possess  the 
mental  development  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong,  that 
does  not  understand  the  powers  which 
it  delegates  to  government — whatever 
may  be  its  form — is  prepared  for  self 
government.  .  .  Government  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves  is  encompassing  the  world. 
From  what  source  will  these  people 
receive  the  mental  training  and  expe- 


rience which  will  enable  them  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  self-restraint  and  dis- 
tinguish between  the  ways  of  civic 
righteousness  and  those  of  demagogy 
and  civic  corruption? 

The  public  tax-supported  library  is 
the  answer. 

The  librarian's  duty  to  the  profes- 
sion was  presented  from  two  view 
points,  one  by  Mr  Carl  B.  Roden  li- 
brarian of  the  Chicago  public  library, 
artd  the  other  by  Miss  Mary  Emogene 
Hazeltine,  preceptor  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  library  school. 

Mr  Roden  said  that  in  calling  library 
work  a  profession  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  no  body  of  doctrine, 
no  treasury  of  accumulated  lore  from 
the  past,  no  revelation — only  a  faith, 
not  yet  shared  by  all,  that  library  serv- 
ice is  a  useful  work.  If  we  were  only 
content  to  waive  our  claims  to  profes- 
sional honors,  to  be  known  as  good 
and  faithful  servants,  we  might  point 
to  the  service  rendered  as  competent 
evidence,  but  if  we  persist  in  an  aspira- 
tion to  be  classed  in  the  professions,  a 
cloud  is  threatening  to  come  between 
us  and  those  ideals  of  ministry.  This 
cloud  is  made  up  of  a  swarm  of  special- 
ists into  which  librarians  are  breaking 
themselves,  disintegrating  their  former 
solidarity  and  tending  to  dissipate 
unity  of  effort  and  of  objective,  render- 
ing the  workers  less  and  less  capable 
and  unable  to  see  the  woods  because 
of  the  multitude  of  trees  they  are  culti- 
vating. While  these  all  are  making 
splendid  contributions  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  work  of  the  world  is 
done,  that  is  the  least  vital  element  of 
the  professional  vision.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  offices  of  priest,  phy- 
sician and  teacher  scorned  to  accept  a 
fee  but  all  things  were  done  to  "the 
glory  of  God."  The  phrase,  "to  the 
glory  of  God,"  translated  into  terms 
of  modern  currency,  is  now  "service  of 
humanity,"  which  is  a  ministry.  The 
day's  work  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
margin  kept  clean  and  fair  on  which 
the  individual  worker's  soul  and  mind 
may  have  time  for  their  own  growth. 
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Mr  Roden's  paper  will  be  given  in 
full  later. 

Mr  Adam  Strohm  gave  a  most  cheer- 
ing and  thought-provoking  closing 
word  under  the  title — 

Pull  in  the  gangway! 

Our  deliberations  are  at  an  end.  We 
are  rising  from  our  council  tables 
heartened  by  the  earnestness  and  ag- 
gressiveness of  spirit  that  have  char- 
acterized our  sittings.  We  break 
ranks  only  to  convene  in  smaller  units 
at  the  various  centers  and  outposts 
where  we  are  billeted  to  guard  and  to 
promote  the  common  welfare. 

The  warrant  for  this  gathering  will 
be  determined  by  the  proven  wisdom 
of  the  plans  and  measures  here  agreed 
upon  to  make  the  influence  of  libraries 
ever  more  potent  and  recognized  in  the 
various  problems  of  human  affairs,  in 
the  science  of  government,  in  the  arts, 
in  commerce  and  manufacture,  and 
above  everything  else  in  national  edu- 
cation and  culture.  The  closing  note 
of  our  conference  has  been  a  definition 
of  our  responsibility  to  the  service  in 
which  we  are  enlisted  and  the  code  of 
conduct  that  should  apply. 

Confronted  with  representatives  of 
institutions  within  the  span  of  the 
whole  American  continent  and  even 
from  more  distant  points,  I  have  a  hap- 
py feeling  that  our  duty  to  our  profes- 
sion lies  not  in  the  mere  exploitation 
or  boosting  of  a  local  institution  but 
in  the  developing  of  human  assets  of 
common  ownership  and  shared  bene- 
fits. According  to  traditions  we  are  in 
the  business  of  creating  readers.  May 
we  not  go  a  bit  further  and  proclaim 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  create  clear  and 
honest  thinkers?  Our  charter  to  prac- 
tice our  profession  is  granted  for  the 
high  purpose  of  promoting  and  social- 
izing intelligence.  Human  society  is 
very  often  propelled  in  its  eager  ef- 
forts by  sentiment,  feelings  and  sympa- 
thetic instincts.  These  are  motives  of 
high  moral  nature,  and  certainly  as 
far  as  sympathy  and  good  will  are  con- 
cerned we  do  not  desire  to  stem  the 
flow.    But  we  would  like  to  have  these 


efforts  directed  by  and  subservient  to 
intelligence. 

Let  us  stand  for  the  promotion  of 
true  knowledge  and  for  the  orderly 
imion  of  moral  and  intellectual  law  in 
choosing  the  resources  of  our  profes- 
sion and  directing  them  toward  the 
noble  aspirations  of  our  own  age.    .    . 

Report  of  Resolutions  committee 

Resolutions  covering  the  following 
points  were  adopted: 

Felicitations  to  Thorvald  Solberg 
upon  the  completion  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  service  as  the  first  and  only 
Register  of  Copyrights  and  38  years' 
relation  with  the  Library  of  Congress, 
expressed  the  hope  that  in  view  of  his 
continued  energy  and  his  more  valu- 
able service  because  of  his  long  expe- 
rience, that  application  of  enforced  re- 
tirement of  public  servants  still  cap- 
able of  good  service  be  not  applied  in 
this  case,  without  substantial  apprecia- 
tion of  his  past  devotion  to  the  public 
interest. 

Approval  of  library  work  in  the 
army  and  navy  and  particularly  the 
successful  efforts  of  Senator  Wads- 
worth  and  his  colleagues  in  effecting 
the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bill, 
and  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  his  endeavor  to  fulfill  the  under- 
standing between  the  association  and 
his  department. 

Cordial  and  hearty  acknowledg- 
ment to  all  those  concerned  in  making 
the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
pleasurable  and  satisfactory. 

Election  of  officers 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  George  B.  Utley,  libra- 
rian, Newberry  library,  Chicago;  first 
vice-president,  Josephine  A.  Rathbone, 
vice-director,  School  of  library  science, 
Pratt  institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y*;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Malcolm  G.  Wyer, 
librarian,  Nebraska  University  library, 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  treasurer,  Edward  D. 
Tweedell,  assistant  librarian.  The  John 
Crerar  library,  Chicago. 

Executive  board:  W.  W.  Bishop, 
librarian.   General   library.    University 
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of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Chalmers  Hadley,  librarian,  Public  li- 
brary, Denver,  Colo.;  J.  I.  Wyer,  di- 
rector, New  York  State  library  and 
New  York  State  library  school,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Trustee  of  Endowment  fund,  Wash- 
ington T.  Porter,  trustee.  Public  li- 
brary, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Council:  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  li- 
brarian. Public  library,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  James  T.  Gerguld,  librarian, 
Princeton  University  library,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.;  Edith  Guerrier,  supervisor 
of  circulation,  Public  library,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  supervisor 
children's  work,  Public  library,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  li- 
brarian, Ohio  State  library,  Columbus, 
Ohio ;  Electra  C.  Doren,  librarian,  Pub- 
lic library,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Charles  E. 
Rush,  librarian.  Public  library,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ;  Caroline  Webster,  li- 
brary specialist,  U.  S.  Public  Health 
service,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Harriet  A. 
Wood,  assistant  director  and  super- 
visor, School  libraries,  Minnesota  de- 
partment of  education,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  Ernest  J.  Reese,  principal.  Li- 
brary school  of  New  York  public  li- 
brary, New  York  City. 

Prof  Rbot  presented  the  gavel  to  the 
president  elect,  George  B.  Utley,  who 
received  it  in  his  usual  gracious  man- 
ner and  returned  it  to  the  president, 
who  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Not«s  about  things 

More  than  a  thousand  members 
took  advantage  of  the  invitation  to 
visit  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor  on  Thursday  and  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  reception  and  what 
was  shown  there.  Of  course  the  new 
library  building  was  the  great  attrac- 
tion but  the  campus  and  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  University  of  Michigan 
were  worthy  of  and  excited  great  ad- 
miration. A  delightful  luncheon  was 
served  in  the  banquet  hall  where  the 
largest  crowd  of  librarians  that  ever 
came  together  did  full  justice  to  the 
good  things  provided. 

The  address  of  the  occasion  was 
made  by  Prof  W.  E.  Henderson,  direc- 


tor of  the  University  of  Michigan  ex- 
tension service,  on  Adult  education,  a 
common  interest  of  libraries  and  uni- 
versities. Prof  Henderson  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  books,  pictures 
and  other  means  of  arousing  and  feed- 
ing the  imagination  of  persons  far  from 
the  centers  of  human  activities  and 
urged  librarians  to  give  these  needs 
their  special  attention. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  huge 
party  scattered  in  various  directions 
but  for  the  most  part,  visiting  the  li- 
braries and  especially  the  new  library 
building. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the 
occasion  was  the  organ  recital  given 
in  the  Hill  auditorium  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  train  by 
Henry  Russell  Evans.  This  celebrated 
artist  gave  a  delightful  exposition  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  wonderful 
organ. 

A  most  delightful  evening  was  that 
spent  in  listening  to  the  Qeveland  play- 
ers present  "Joint  Owners  in  Spain." 
The  play  is  delightfully  humorous  and 
was  given  with  professional  skill  by 
the  actors.  On  another  evening,  the 
Wisconsin  players  presented  "The 
Twelve  Pound  Look,"  to  an  an  equally 
delighted  audience. 

A  considerable  group  of  children's 
librarians  said  they  enjoyed  going  out 
to  Belle  Isle  for  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing when  most  of  the  rest  of  the  li- 
brarians were  finishing  up  the  last 
forty  winks. 

Various  library  schools,  as  usual, 
held  competitive  dinners  which  each 
enjoyed  according  to  his  capacity.  The 
usual  dancing  party  was  held,  "open 
to  the  public."  The  high  peak  of  en- 
tertainment was  the  trip  on  the  steam- 
er, Britannia,  which  left  its  dock  at 
eight  o'clock  on  Friday  evening  after 
a  severe  storm  which  cleared  the  air 
and  revealed  the  moon,  so  that  the 
hours  until  eleven  o'clock  were  filled 
with  much  pleasure — singing,  dancing 
and  conversation  intermingling  witn 
the  orchestra  and  refreshments  pro- 
vided by  the  McGregor  public  library 
of  Highland  Park,  Michigan. 
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More  than  50  Canadian  librarians 
were  in  attendance,  most  of  them  from 
Ontario  and  the  majority  of  these  from 
Toronto.  There  were  42  sat  down  at 
the  Canadian  dinner  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning. 

A  place  of  much  interest  was  the 
splendid  library  of  the  Detroit  News, 
said  to  be  the  finest  newspaper  library 
in  America.  It  is  in  charge  of  Mr 
George  Catlin,  who  is  justly  proud  of 
his  collections,  their  organization  and 
their  use.  The  editorial  writers  on  the 
News  have  quarters  in  the  library. 

The  entertainments  provided  during 
the  week  were  a  joy  to  the  visitors 
often  times  weary  from  too  much  dis- 
cussion and  listening,  listening,  listen- 
ing to  other  people  talk.  Tea  was 
served  every  day  at  the  main  library 
and  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  Crafts  to  which  a  throng  of  visi- 
tors went  gladly. 

An  interesting  item  of  news  to  those 
who  attended  the  A.  L.  A.  meetings  of 
something  less  than  a  score  of  years  ago 
is  word  that  Purd  B.  Wright,  Jr.,  re- 
ceived in  June  a  B.  S.  degree  in  civil 
engineering  from  the  Washington  uni- 
versity, St.  Louis.  There  are  many  who 
remember  P.  B.,  Jr.,  as  a  happy  little 
chap  of  few  years  who  was  passed 
around  for  the  admiration  of  his  fath- 
er's friends.     Tempus  fugit! 

The  zeal  of  the  neophyte  received 
strong  witness  in  the  spirit  shown  by 
the  early  risers  who  met  every  morn- 
ing at  8:15  to  hear  Prof  W.  G.  Bleyer 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  discuss 
Writing  for  newspapers.  As  one  looked 
over  the  audience,  the  faces  of  many 
who  should  be  there  were  absent,  while 
at  the  same  time  one  wondered  why 
certain  other  individuals  were  present. 

A  note  from  Willis  H.  Kerr,  chair- 
man of  the  A.  L.  A.  publicity  comniit- 
tee,  reports  that  in  a  vote  taken  for 
subjects  for  discussion  next  year,  if  the 
program  committee  feels  that  such  a 
course  is  desirable,  the  following 
topics,  with  votes  for  each,  were  sug- 
gested : 

Public  speaking,  25;  publicity  cam- 
paigns, 21 ;  news  writing,  continued,  4 ; 


with  scattering  votes  for  exhibits,  ed- 
iting library  bulletins,  advertising  lay- 
out and  design,  modem  literature,  cur- 
rent events,  county  libraries  and  book 
selection. 

The  presence  of  Mr  J.  Stanley  Jast, 
librarian,  of  Manchester,  England,  and 
the  very  gracious,  tho  brief  greeting 
which  he  offered  from  the  platform 
created  a  very  pleasing  impression  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him. 
Many  joined  with  Mr  Jast,  silently,  in 
the  fear  which  he  expressed  that  the 
A.  L.  A.  was  growing  too  big. 

The  registration  at  Detroit  was  1790. 
It  is  possible  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  present  did  not  go  to  the 
headquarter's  registration  desk  so  that 
it  is  likely  the  attendance  was  larger. 
The  record  set  by  the  Swampscott 
meeting  last  year  is  still  the  largest  in 
the   history  of   the   association — 1899. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  ex- 
hibits this  year  were  not  as  good  as 
usual.  "On  the  thirteenth  floor"  was 
a  very  indefinite  direction  and  a  very 
inconvenient  place  to  reach.  Elevators 
were  not  available  except  at  long  inter- 
vals and  were  usually  so  crowded  that 
one  disliked  the  experience  of  using 
them.  Exhibits  in  the  hallway  leading 
to  the  ball-room  were  for  the  most 
part  out  of  sight  on  account  of  the  jam 
of  people  there  from  early  to  very  late. 
Any  one  of  the  several  interests  centered 
there  needed  the  whole  space  to  func- 
tion properly.  The  exhibits  were  par- 
ticularly good,  when  one  could  see 
them,  and  the  beautiful  books  were  a 
joy! 

Prizes?  Yes,  the  idea  of  prizes  for 
reading  was  exploited  in  various  ways. 
In  days  gone  by,  the  idea  was  more 
or  less  relegated  to  the  outside  in  library 
conventions  for  many  years,  but  new 
days,  new  ideas,  new  purposes  come  up 
and  prevail,  for  a  time  and  then  the 
wheel  turns  again. 

In  the  Catalog  section,  discussion 
brought  out  a  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion about  many  points  in  the  process 
of  making  material  available  thru  the 
catalog.  A  special  treatment  of  this 
subject  will  be  given  later. 
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Agricultural  libraries  section 

The  Agricultural  libraries  section 
held  two  meetings,  Miss  Lucy  E.  Fay 
presiding,  and  Miss  Anna  Dewees  act- 
ing as  secretary. 

At  the  first  session,  on  June  27, 
Prof  Charles  A.  KefFer,  University  of 
Tennessee,  addressed  the  section  on 
"The  place  of  the  library  in  a  program 
of  national  development."  He  said  in 
part: 

Any  national  program  of  agricul- 
tural development  must  include  the  li- 
brary, both  as  a  practical  aid  to  the 
farm  business  and  as  an  abiding  source 
of  interest  and  culture  in  rural  life. 

We  can  not  hope  for  a  library — 
hardly  for  a  well  filled  book  shelf — in 
every  country  home;  hence  provision 
must  be  made  for  community,  county, 
state,  or  institutional  library  service 
thru  which  country  people  may  secure 
promptly  and  at  minimum  cost  the  use 
of  the  books  they  need. 

More  than  the  city  library,  the  ru- 
ral library  must  be  amply  provided 
with  books  of  a  technical  nature,  that 
will  aid  farmers  in  their  problems  of 
soil  fertility,  crop  production,  livestock 
management,  and  marketing.  Even 
more  than  men  engaged  in  industrials, 
the  farmer  needs  such  help.  Because 
of  his  isolation,  he  is  a  pronounced  in- 
dividualist. 

In  general  reading,  the  outstanding 
need  of  the  rural  family  is  to  form  the 
reading  habit;  hence  the  libraries  of 
rural  circulation  should  be  replete  with 
attractive  books  that  will  invite  the 
reader.  They  should  be  quite  as  en- 
tertaining as  informative,  and  they 
must  recognize  the  value  of  the  simple 
word. 

They  should  compass  the  entire 
range  of  literature.  The  farmer  may 
be  a  serious  minded  man,  intent  on 
facts,  but  the  farm  boy  and  the  farm 
girl  also  are  to  be  considered :  poetry,  fic- 
tion and  travel  are  quite  as  necessary 
as  economics,  history  and  biography 
among  books  for  farm  families. 


The  Division  of  extension  in  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture,  by  virtue  of  their 
varied  experience  and  the  nature  of 
their  organization,  should  be  helpful  in 
making  plans  for  book  distribution  in 
rural  communities. 

The  second  session  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  30.  The  program 
was  divided  into  three  parts:  1)  Or- 
ganization, 2)  Administration  and  3) 
Extension  service  in  ag^cultural  li- 
braries. The  discussion  of  the  orgattr 
isation  of  agricultural  libraries  was  led 
by  Miss  Claribel  R.  Barnett,  who,  in 
her  introductory  remarks,  said  that 
agricultural  college  work  develops  cer- 
tain problems  not  found  in  general  col- 
lege work,  and  the  same  is  true  of  ag- 
ricultural college  libraries.  This  fact 
had  been  forcibly  brought  out  by  the 
survey  of  them  made  last  year.  It  is 
important  that  agricultural  librarians 
see  their  work  in  relation  to  the  poli- 
cies and  problems  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  institution.  The  pur- 
pose should  be  to  arrive  at  some  funda- 
mental principles  which  later  may  be 
applied  to  individual  problems.  Every 
librarian  should  formulate  a  policy  and 
have  it  down  in  writing.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  changed  to  meet  changing 
conditions,  and  to  satisfy  one's  grow- 
ing vision  of  the  work.  A  written 
policy  helps  to  clarify  one's  own  ideas, 
often  answers  unexpected  questions, 
and,  if  presented  to  professors  and 
heads  of  departments,  will  help  to  give 
them  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  work  of  the  library  and  of  its 
problems. 

Miss  Barnett  pointed  out  that  there 
are  three  types  of  agricultural  college 
libraries : 

1.  The  Experiment  Station  library  kept 
separate  from  the  college  library  and  de- 
voted somewhat  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
the  station  workers,  as  is  the  case  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

2.  The  Agricultural  college  and  Exper- 
iment Station  combined  in  a  single  agricul- 
tural library  and  kept  separate  from  the 
university  library.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
are  of  this  type. 
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3.  College  and  Station  collections  of  agri- 
cultural literature  consolidated  with  the 
Agricultural  college  or  university  collections 
in  general  and  administered  as  one  unit. 
This  is  the  plan  in  Oregon. 

Which  of  these  types  is  the  best  it 
is  difficult  to  say  arbitrarily.  Ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  are  con- 
nected with  each.  However,  when  the 
topography  of  the  campus  and  the 
location  of  the  buildings  are  such  as 
to  make  the  third  type  feasible,  the 
balance  of  the  arguments  are  in  its 
favor. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  field  of 
research  to  be  covered  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  college  library  is  necessar- 
ily determined  in  a  large  measure  by 
the  amount  of  money  at  the  disposal  of 
the  librarian  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  periodicals.  The  students'  needs 
must  come  first  because  the  education 
of  students  is  the  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  college,  but  no  librarian  in 
an  institution  where  research  work  is 
done,  could  be  satisfied  not  to  be  able 
to  supply  the  general  needs  of  the  re- 
search workers.  The  librarian  should 
be  a  recognized  member  of  the  faculty, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  students  and 
the  faculty.  He  should  be  a  member 
of  the  committee  on  station,  college 
and  extension  publications  and  might 
well  assist  in  the  care  of  mailing  lists. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  H. 
S.  Green  of  the  Massachusetts  agri- 
cultural college  read  the  library  policy 
of  that  institution.  Miss  Grace  Derby 
of  Kansas  and  Miss  Fay  both  advo- 
cated centralized  collections,  while 
Miss  Jones  of  Ohio  stated  that  the 
needs  of  the  Ohio  State  university  are 
more  adequately  met  by  departmental 
collections.  In  the  discussion  of  Ad- 
ministration, the  selection  and  pur- 
chase of  books  was  discussed  by  P.  L. 
Windsor  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
who  gave  a  helpful  account  of  pro- 
cedure at  that  institution.  He  stated 
that  the  tendency  is  to  leave  more  and 
more  of  the  funds  assigned  to  the  Col- 
lege of  agriculture  to  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary committee  of  the  college  which 
is  very  desirable. 


H.  C.  Severance  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  explained  that  in  Missouri 
the  state  appropriates  funds  for  the  li- 
brary. The  University  library  buys 
general  books  and  the  books  of  special 
interest  to  a  department  are  purchased 
at  the  request  of  that  department  un- 
til the  quota  set  aside  by  the  library 
for  the  department  is  spent. 

Mrs  Linda  E.  Landon  of  the  Michi- 
gan agricultural  college  reported  that 
she  had  a  collection  of  duplicates  of 
bulletins  and  would  be  glad  to  supply 
missing  numbers  as  far  as  possible. 

H.  S.  Green,  librarian  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts agricultural  college,  stated 
that  the  publication  of  library  leaflets 
or  book  lists  is  a  great  aid  in  spreading 
information  about  extension  work. 
Discussion  brought  out  that  county 
agents,  home  demonstration  workers 
and  college  extension  service  workers 
can  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  finding 
the  people  who  need  and  want  the  ex- 
tension service  of  the  library.  Miss 
E.  K.  Jones  of  the  Massachusetts  de- 
partment of  education  said  that  in  the 
county  fair  method  of  bringing  books 
to  the  attention  of  visitors  next  fall, 
there  will  not  be  a  book  booth,  but  a 
few  books,  some  free  bulletins  and 
some  lists  of  books  and  bulletins  in 
various  exhibition  booths,  i.  e.,  poultry 
books  will  be  placed  with  the  poultry 
exhibit.  In  the  housekeeping  equip- 
ment booth,  there  will  be  novels,  poems 
and  various  cultural  books  with  a 
poster  advocating  the  purchase  of  the 
equipment  and  the  reading  of  the 
books. 

W.  P.  Lewis,  librarian  of  the  New 
Hampshire  state  college  presented  a 
report  on  the  financial  situation  of  the 
Agricultural  Index.  Most  of  the  sub- 
scribers appreciate  the  value  of  the  Index 
and  are  willing  to  do  their  part  in  keep- 
ing it  going. 

Miss  Bamett,  chairman  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee  presented  a  resolution 
on  the  death  of  Miss  Eunice  R.  Oberly 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  family. 

Miss  Barnett  also  announced  the 
plan  for  a  memorial  in  the  form  of  an 
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annual  or  biennial  prize  for  the  best 
bibliography  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
or  the  natural  sciences  which  will 
probably  be  administered  by  the 
American  Library  Association. 

H.  O.  Severance,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  was  elected 
chairman  for  the  next  meeting  and 
Miss  Mary  G.  Lacy,  librarian,  Bureau 
of  agricultural  economics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  secretary. 

With  the  children's  librarians 
The  reports  of  proceedings  were  hard 

to  obtain. 

Marion  F.  Schwab  of  the  Brooklyn 

public  library  in  discussing 

Recent  fiction  for  boys 
said  in  part: 

Nick  Carter  is  dead.  His  author, 
facing  financial  ruin  because  his  books 
no  longer  sold,  committed  suicide  a 
few  months  ago.  Not  only  Nick,  but 
many  other  books  once  popular  with 
boys,  are  no  longer  finding  readers. 
This  is  because  boys  are  live  creatures 
and  their  interests  have  changed.  Un- 
less the  old  stories  have  that  quality  of 
greatness  in  them,  they  are  gradually  los- 
ing their  appeal  to  the  up-to-date  boys  of 
today.  The  old  fashioned  type  of 
western  story  with  its  fighting  and  its 
shooting  does  not  furnish  half  the 
thrills  that  may  be  had  from  accounts 
in  the  daily  newspapers  now,  and 
smuggling  furs  over  the  Canadian 
border,  a  once  popular  theme  for  mys- 
tery stories,  pales  beside  the  modern 
account  of  smuggling  whiskey  via  air- 
plane, also  recorded  in  our  news- 
papers ! 

The  World  war  with  its  tales  of  real 
heroism  and  valor,  the  Boy  Scout 
movement,  the  great  advance  in 
science,  the  schools'  emphasis  upon 
current  events  and  upon  technical 
training,  have  created  a  demand  for  a 
new  type  of  books  for  boys.  ,They  still 
ask  for  adventure  and  excitement,  but 
it  must  be  up-to-date  and  realistic. 

The  majority  of  the  older  writers 
have  failed  to  recognize  this  change  in 
boys,  and  so  their  books  still  follow 
the  old  patterns.     Many  of  the  best 


books  for  boys  published  in  recent 
years  are  the  work  of  new  writers,  who 
have  grasped  the  viewpoint  of  the 
modern  boy,  and  in  stories  of  adven- 
ture, of  war,  sea  and  mystery,  have 
pleased  their  boy  readers  and  satisfied 
the  demands  of  the  boys'  elders.  The 
reason  that  boys  like  them  was  ex- 
pressed by  one  boy  when  he  said, 
"This  is  a  good  book  because  it  gives 
you  credit  for  having  some  sense,"  in- 
ferring that  the  older  books  were 
rather  patronizing  and  did  not  appreci- 
ate their  readers'  mental  abilities. 

Elizabeth  D.  Briggs  of  Cleveland  said : 

Wherever  there  are  children,  those 
responsible  for  their  training  for  cit- 
izenship are  enlisting  the  aid  of  libra- 
rians. Reports  come  of  calls  for  help 
from  every  section  of  the  country,  from 
school  and  town,  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  the  Indian  reservation  and  the 
mining  district.  Many  of  the  best 
booksellers  are  requiring  of  their  help- 
ers a  knowledge  of  children's  books. 
The  artist,  too,  is  interested  in  mak- 
ing children's  books  as  attractive  as 
possible.  Howard  Pyle  set  a  standard 
of  illustration  in  his  books  from  which 
later  illustrators  have  gained  much  in- 
spiration, and  thru  them  his  work  and 
interest  are  perpetuated. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  writers 
of  children's  books?  It  is  not  difficult 
to  call  to  mind  certain  titles  which  will 
never  grow  old  because  the  authors  so 
thoroughly  enjoyed  writing  them  that 
they  produced  books  which  cannot 
help  but  give  pleasure  to  the  reader  of 
any  day  and  generation.  Lewis  Car- 
roll could  not  have  spent  many  dull 
hours  while  writing  of  Alice's  adven- 
tures either  in  Wonderland  or  Thru 
the  Looking  Glass.  I  doubt  not  that 
Dr  Van  Loon  chuckled  as  he  placed 
Balboa  on  the  mountain  top  making 
his  great  discovery.  The  children  also 
chuckle  as  they  read  it,  and  remember. 

The  small  boy  or  girl  is  showing  new 
interests  ranging  from  radio  to  poetry, 
and  we  must  not  let  them  die  for  want 
of  nourishing  reading  matter.  There 
are  grandmothers  who  smilingly  admit 
that  they  find  much  pleasure  in  read- 
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ing  children's  books  and  really  prefer 
them  to  usual  modern  books  of  fiction. 
One  of  the  interesting  occasions  of 
the  meetings  was  the  presentation  of 
the  Newberry  medal.  The  medal  was 
presented  to  the  Children's  librarians' 
association  by  Frederic  G.  Melcher, 
executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Book  Publishers.  It 
was  given  to  Dr  H.  W.  Van  Loon  for 
"the  most  distinguished  contribution 
to  American  literature  for  children 
written  during  the  last  year,"  Dr  Van 
Loon's  "The  Story  of  Mankind"  hav- 
ing been  chosen  by  vote  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  that  place.  Presentation  of 
the  medal  to  Dr  Van  Loon  was  made 
by  Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Children's  department  of  the 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  public  library. 

Resolutions  relating  to  Public  Documents 

An  important  resolution  regarding 
improvements  in  the  service  to  libra- 
ries was  passed  at  the  Documents 
round-table  in  session  Wednesday 
evening,  June  28,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  The  distribution  of  Public  Docu- 
ments by  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  in  the  past  year  has  witnessed 
many  improvements  in  the  service  which  have 
been  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  libraries, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  these  constructive  measures  and 
improvements,  especially  the  daily  distribution 
of  documents  to  the  depository  libraries. 

Another  resolution  regarding  discon- 
tinuance of  Government  periodicals 
was  passed  also  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Through  the  necessity  for  econ- 
omy the  Government  has  suspended  several 
periodicals  of  importance  and  special  interest 
to  the  public,  such  as  Public  Roads,  Vocational 
Summary  and  School  Life,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Documents  Round-Table 
in  session  request  the  early  consideration  of 
the  resumption  of  these  and  similar  periodicals 
because  of  the  demand  for  them,  and  their 
practical  and  educational  value,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  minutes  be 
sent  to  the  Public  printer,  The  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  in  Congress,  and  to  the  various  gov- 
ernment offices  concerned. 

One  of  the  interesting  papers  at  the 
Documents  round-table  was  that  on 
The  new  civics  and  the  use  of  docu- 


ments by  Miss  Josephine  Lesem, 
teacher  of  Community  civics  in  the 
Senn  high-school,  Chicago.  Miss  Le- 
sem's  paper  will  appear  in  a  future 
number  of  Public  Libraries. 

League  of  Library  commissions 

The  League  of  library  commissions 
listened  to  The  story  of  Aunt  Mary's 
new  hat,  by  Miss  Anna  G.  Hall  of  the 
H.  R.  Huntting  Company,  Spring^eld, 
Mass.,  which  was  a  recital  of  Miss 
Hall's  experiences  in  New  York  state, 
where  as  library  organizer,  it  was  her 
work  to  interest  rural  communities 
and  rural  authorities  in  the  value  of 
books  in  their  every  day  life.  Edmund 
L.  Craig,  trustee  of  the  Public  library, 
Evansville,  Indiana,  holds  that  the 
duties  of  a  board  of  library  trustees  are 
concerned  with  the  finances,  with  the 
policies  by  which  the  library  functions, 
the  ultimate  development  and  service 
of  the  library,  wisdom  in  choosing  a 
capable  librarian  and  giving  her  as  free 
a  hand  as  possible  in  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  library,  the  board  stand- 
ing as  her  counsellor  and  friend  in  the 
full  meaning  of  both  of  these  terms. 
John  A.  Lowe  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library,  in  discussing  small  library 
buildings  advocated  study  of  the  situa- 
tion to  be  met  and  the  needs  of  the 
community  to  be  served,  also  economy 
of  administration  of  the  library,  a 
proper  regard  for  essentials  and  a  dis- 
regard of  non-essentials  in  planning 
small  library  buildings. 

Lending  section 

In  the  Lending  section  on  Friday 
afternoon,  Miss  Bessie  H.  Kelsey, 
Popular  library  division  of  the  Public 
library,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  gave  a  most 
interesting  address  on  Fitting  books  to 
readers.  The  address  was  made  up  of 
personal  experiences  and  ideas  drawn 
from  Miss  Kelsey's  own  work,  the  out- 
standing satisfaction  of  the  address  be- 
ing the  clear  voice,  distinct  enunciation 
and  correct  pronunciation  which  en- 
abled Miss  Kelsey's  hearers  to  under- 
stand her  perfectly,  even  in  the  back 
of  the  room.     Miss  Margery  Doud  de- 
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scribed  the  reserve  book  system  oper- 
ating in  the  St.  Louis  public  library. 

Mary  A.  Batterson  of  Tacoma  in 
discussing 

Book  selection  in  the  public  library 
said :     We  are  told  that   from   five  to 
eight  thousand  new  titles  are  published 
each  year  in  the  English  language  alone. 

The  problem  for  the  librarian  of  the 
public  library  is,  of  course,  to  choose 
from  these  thousands  those  which  will 
best  suit  the  needs  of  his  own  library. 

Since,  according  to  the  poet, 

Books  should  to  one  of  these  four  ends 

conduce, 
For  wisdom,  piety,  delight  or  truth, 

and  since  the  purpose  of  a  public  li- 
brary, to  quote  from  one  of  our  best 
known  librarians,  is  "to  educate  the 
people  and  to  furnish  recreation  and  in- 
formation," the  librarian  has  a  basis 
from  which  to  work. 

The  librarian  must  acquaint  himself 
with  the  best  books  along  all  lines  of 
knowledge  and  keep  abreast  of  all  the 
new  things  being  published.  Then 
from  these  he  must  by  a  wise  selection, 
take  those  best  suited  to  his  particular 
community,  and  thus  expend  the  funds 
entrusted  to  him  advantageously. 

No  money  can  be  wasted  on  whims 
and  experiments  and  mere  personal 
preferences,  but  every  dollar  must  be 
used  for  the  acquisition  of  books  that 
will  give  the  public  valuable  and  last- 
ing service. 

Since  the  circulation  of  fiction  is 
about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  book  cir- 
culation of  the  average  public  library, 
the  selection  of  this  class  of  books  is 
no  small  part  of  the  problem. 

The  basis  for  judging  a  good  novel 
may  be  considered  three-fold;  educa- 
tional, recreational  and  moral.  Of  the 
three  the  last  is  unquestionably  the 
most  difficult,  for  what  seems  immoral 
to  one  is  only  the  exposition  of  some 
real  fact  of  life  to  another.  An  im- 
moral book  has  been  defined  as  "a 
book  which  leaves  us  worse  than  it 
found  us,"  but  how  apply  the  test  to 
the  patrons  of  the  public  library?   All 


fiction,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
should  be  carefully  read,  before  pur- 
chasing, by  some  member  of  the  staff 
capable  of  judging.  This  should  be 
supplemented  by  book  reviews  and 
opinions  of  the  literary  world,  when 
available. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  problem  of  book 
selection  for  the  public  library  is  to 
purchase  with  the  funds  available, 
those  books  which  will  be  most  valu- 
able to  the  community  which  the  li- 
brary is  intended  to  serve. 
Essential  books  of  drama  in  the  schools 

This,  a  new  subject,  was  offered  by 
Miss  Mabel  Williams,  supervisor  of 
work  with  the  schools  in  New  York 
public  libraries.  In  her  presentation 
Miss  Williams  said  all  sorts  of  people 
are  interested  in  amateur  dramatic  ac- 
tivities and  the  library  never  has  had 
enough  books  to  supply  the  demand. 
So  connections  have  been  made  with 
other  organizations  interested  in  plays. 

This  year  a  plan  for  a  gala  dramatic 
week  was  arranged  by  the  New  York 
dramatic  league  and  the  New  York 
public  library  and  an  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  58th  Street  branch  library. 
The  teachers  were  invited  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Drama  league,  which,  of 
course,  from  its  wide  knowledge  of 
sources  of  help,  was  able  to  gather 
together  really  worth  while  exhibits 
and  arrange  an  enticing  program  of 
speakers  for  every  afternoon  and 
evening. 

There  was  a  portable  stage,  all  sorts 
of  machinery  used  to  produce  effects, 
model  stages  in  darkened  corners,  cos- 
tumes, materials  and  plates.  From  a 
long  list  of  books  was  selected  a  book 
exhibit  which  held  its  own  with  the 
other  things.  The  books  were  distri- 
buted among  the  exhibits  of  which 
they  told  and  were  placed  also  in  wall 
cases  and  on  tables.  Note  books  were 
copiously  used  as  the  visitors  found 
the  material  that  met  their  needs. 

The  audiences  were  most  responsive. 
The  speeches  each  drew  a  special  type 
of  audience.  Many  professionals  came 
to  hear  the  authorities  on  the  subjects 
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that  interested  them.     Tony  Sarg,  of 
course,  was  the  strong  drawing  card. 

Those  interested  in  the  exhibit  feel 
it  was  very  much  worth  while.  The 
acquaintances  made,  the  sympathetic 
understanding  generated,  the  taking 
hold  of  responsibility,  are  already  giv- 
ing welcome  results.  The  book  exhibit 
is  to  be  permanent  at  the  S8th  Street 
branch  and  is  already  rendering  good 
service  to  teachers  and  others.  Miss 
Williams  distributed  the  list  of  books 
and  subjects  and  gave  appraisals  of 
some  of  them. 

The  psychology  of  work  with  people 
was  presented  at  the  second  session  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  It  was  very  warm, 
the  first  address  was  extremely  long  and 
trains  were  leaving  at  different  hours,  so 
that  while  the  subject  was  an  important 
one,  the  occasion  was  inauspicious. 
School  libraries  section 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order 
by  Miss  Marion  Horton  of  Los  An- 
geles on  June  27.  After  the  necessary 
business  of  opening  the  session  was 
disposed  of.  Miss  Marion  Lovis,  li- 
brarian of  the  Hutchins  intermediate 
high-school,  Detroit,  told  of  the  spe- 
cial features  of  her  library.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  material  and  conveniences 
of  the  library  rooms,  there  are  several 
adjoining  conference  rooms  where 
teachers  meet  with  their  classes  and 
discuss  books  relating  to  subjects  un- 
der study.  The  library  class  room  ad- 
joining gives  the  librarian  opportunity 
to  meet  the  students  who  are  taking 
instruction  in  the  use  of  library  ma- 
terial. 

At  the  close  of  this  meeting,  a  round 
table  of  high-school  librarians  was 
conducted  by  Miss  May  Ingles,  libra- 
rian of  the  Technical  high  school  li- 
brary, Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  topic 
for  discussion  was  The  relation  of  the 
high-school  librarian  to  the  diflferent 
departments  of  the  school.  Miss 
Rachel  Baldwin,  librarian  of  the  Town- 
ship high-school.  Highland  Park,  Illi- 
nois, discussed  the  library  as  the  lab- 
oratory of  the  history  department. 
She  said  that  few  history  classes  con- 


fine themselves  to  the  text  and  this 
gives  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
get  inspiration  thru  the  school  library. 
In  her  work.  Miss  Baldwin  directs  the 
students  to  material  in  three  ways: 
a)  Collection  of  books,  pamphlets, 
newspapers  and  periodicals;  b)  Use 
of  bulletin  boards  for  clippings,  car- 
toons, etc.;  c)  Daily . bulletin  sugges- 
tions for  supplementary  reading. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Schulze,  high-school 
librarian  of  Redondo,  California, 
pointed  out  the  service  of  the  library 
to  the  students  in  the  science  depart- 
ment. She  said  that  first  of  all,  the 
librarian  must  study  the  aims  of  the 
scientist  and  the  spirit  in  which  he 
works.  From  her  review  of  scientif- 
ic periodicals,  she  must  be  able  to 
show  teachers  the  wealth  of  material 
available,  and  students  how  to  use  this 
material.  In  addition  to  a  well  bal- 
anced collection  of  printed  material, 
there  should  be  pictures,  slides  and 
films  to  supplement  and  enrich  courses 
of  study.  There  should  be  a  regular  and 
systematic  procedure  for  getting  rid  of 
old  material  as  well  as  for  acquiring 
new  and  up-to-date  outputs  from  other 
organizations,  much  of  which  may  be 
procured  free  of  cost. 

Miss  Carter,  librarian  of  the  high- 
school  at  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  talked  on 
the  relation  of  the  library  to  the  Eng- 
lish department.  She  said  that  this 
department  leads  all  in  the  variety  of 
demands  upon  the  library,  because 
most  of  the  outside  school  activities, 
such  as  literary,  drama  and  debate 
clubs,  school  publications,  etc.,  are  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Eng- 
lish department.  She  emphasized  the 
value  of  the  assistance  of  high-school 
teachers  in  book  selection  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  aid  in  investigation 
of  the  voluntary  reading  done  by  the 
students.  This  gives  a  helpful  insight 
into  the  varied  interests  of  the  boys 
and  girls.  Miss  Carter  also  pointed 
out  the  value  of  the  library  to  the  civics 
department  as  a  means  of  connecting 
the  student  with  life,  thus  aiding  in 
the  development  of  social  conscious- 
ness. 
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Miss  Mary  J.  Booth,  librarian  of  the 
Eastern  Illinois  normal  school  pre- 
sented the  value  of  the  library  to  the 
Home  economics  department.  She 
stressed  the  value  of  watching  con- 
stantly for  supplementary  material  in 
pictures,  slides,  government  material, 
and  pamphlets  issued  by  manufac- 
turing firms  and  by  various  schools 
of  home  economics.  She  emphasized, 
also,  the  value  of  educational  exhibits. 

Edith  L.  Cook,  librarian  of  the  East 
technical  high-school,  Cleveland,  said: 

Technical  high-schools  have  so  en- 
larged their  curriculum,  nowadays, 
that  the  librarian,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
subjects  taught,  must  provide  material 
on  cabinet  making,  carpentry,  pattern 
making,  foundry  work,  machine  shop, 
sheet  metal  work  and  other  diversified 
subjects. 

While  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
secure  regularity  of  assignment  of 
collateral  reading  on  subjects  taught 
in  these  classes,  it  is  possible  for  the 
librarian  and  teacher  working  together 
to  develop  a  very  consistent  use  of 
technical  books.  In  our  own  school 
these  pupils  have  no  class  text-book 
tho  each  teacher  has  his  own  instruc- 
tion book  of  directions  and  blueprints 
compiled  by  the  department  and  based 
upon  previous  work  and  upon  informa- 
tion gathered  from  reliable  sources. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  teacher  to 
discuss  book  material  with  the  school 
librarian,  the  librarian .  must  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  kinds 
of  courses  given  in  the  school  and  with 
their  arrangement,  since  much  depends 
upon  a  good  understanding  of  the  cor- 
relation of  these  courses.  Then  she 
should  be  well  grounded  in  the  best 
books  on  these  subjects  in  order  that 
she  may  be  able  to  characterize  them 
briefly  for  reference  purposes. 

Of  course,  the  work  which  actually 
counts  is  the  continuous  search  for 
new  books,  pamphlet  and  magazine 
material,  tho  it  is  most  important  that 
no  purchases  should  be  made  without 
consulting  the  teacher  for  whose 
classes  the  material  is  intended.  This 
insures  a  desired  use  of  library  mate- 


rials and  keeps  the  teacher  informed 
of  references  which  he  may  use  per- 
sonally and  in  turn  assign  his  pupils 
individually. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  course  of 
procedure  not  only  develops  a  sense  of 
interdependence  between  class  room 
and  library  but  it  inspires  confidence 
between  teacher  and  librarian.  Best 
of  all  it  makes  the  pupil  feel  that  his 
teacher  is  familiar  with  the  best  books 
on  his  subject.  And  he  feels  that  he 
can  confidently  approach  the  librarian 
on  any  subject  whether  it  be  gears  or 
French  Revolution,  no  matter  what  the 
librarian's  personal  book  tastes  may  be. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  a 
very  delightful  dinner  for  the  School 
librarians'  section,  arranged  by  the 
school  librarians  of  Detroit,  was  en- 
joyed. Among  the  guests  were  school 
men  of  distinction,  who  made  informal 
speeches.  A  telegram  of  greeting  was 
sent  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  librarian 
of  the  Girls'  high-school,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  as  a  token  of  esteem. 

The  second  session  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  reading  of  papers  which 
will  appear  in  the  A.  L.  A.  proceed- 
ings. Of  these,  the  principal  ones 
were.  Books  for  boys  by  William  Hey- 
liger,  author  of  "High  Benton" ;  Books 
and  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
by  Miss  Jasmine  Britton,  supervisor  of 
elementary  schools,  Los  Angeles; 
Books  and  normal  school  students  by 
Miss  Grace  Viele,  State  normal  school, 
Buffalo;  Books  and  high-school  stu- 
dents by  Miss  Stella  Whitaker,  high- 
school  librarian.  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Books  in  the  Junior  high-school  by 
Miss  Laura  Grover  Smith  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  third  session  of  the  School  li- 
braries section  was  held  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  May  Ingles  and  took 
the  form  of  round  tables  of  elementary 
normal  school  and  children's  libra- 
rians. Various  topics  were  discussed: 
Teachers'  and  children's  reading; 
Reading  in  the  elementary  schools; 
The  child's  own  choice  of  books;  The 
best  means  of  collecting,  exchanging 
and  coordinating  bibliographies. 
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The  Elementary  school  committee, 
C.  C.  Certain,  chairman,  was  continued. 
The  directory  of  the  Normal  school 
and  that  of  the  High-school  have  been 
finished  during  the  year  and  turned 
over  to  the  secretary.  The  Elementary 
school  directory  was  not  yet  quite 
completed. 

The  constitution  for  the  School  li- 
braries section  which  had  been  drawn 
up  was  received  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  tried  for  a  year  before 
its  final  acceptance. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year: 

Chairman,  Miss  Harriet  Wood,  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota;  vice  chairman,  Miss 
Susie  Lee  Crumley,  Atlanta,  Georgia ; 
secretary-treasurer.  Miss  Marion  Lovis, 
Hutchins  intermediate  school,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Normal  school  representa- 
tive. Miss  Helen  Ganser,  Millersville, 
Pennsylvania ;  High  school  representa- 
tive. Miss  Mary  Davis,  Public  library, 
Brookline,  Massachusetts;  Elementary 
school  representive,  Miss  Janet  Jerome, 
Public  library,  Denver,  Colorado;  Re- 
tiring chairman.  Miss  Marion  Horton, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Frances  H.  Kelly, 
Secretary. 
Small  libraries  section 

At  the  second  session.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Ronan  of  the  Public  library  of 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan  acted  as  sec- 
retary and  Miss  Constance  Bement  of 
the  Public  library  of  Port  Huron, 
Michigan,  presided.  Miss  Bement 
asked  that  the  definition  of  the  small 
library  be  made  more  clear,  and  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  showed  that  the 
term  applies  to  those  libraries  in  towns 
and  smaller  cities  whose  staff  member- 
ship does  not  exceed  six,  whose  staff 
organization  is  informal  and  where 
there  is  no  branch  system  in  the  li- 
brary, but  including  those  with  rural 
stations. 

The  meeting  was  largely  devoted  to 
the  problems  of  the  "one-man"  library. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Briggs  of  the  Town- 
ship public  library.  Royal  Oak,  Michi- 
gan, in  discussing  the  one-man  library 


characterized  it  as  the  great  adventure 
in  librarianship,  with  certain  advan- 
tages :  1 )  The  librarian  must  be  more 
carefully  chosen  than  in  a  system 
where  the  short-comings  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  can  be  compensated  by 
the  ability  of  the  others;  2)  Work 
must  be  limited  to  the  ability  of  one 
person  and  nq  machine  methods  can 
grow  up;  3)  The  librarian  can  make 
her  personality  count  to  the  utmost 
as  she  herself  is  the  library  and  the 
service  must  necessarily  be  intensely 
personal ;  4)  She  can  put  her  ideas 
across  without  their  being  modified  in 
passing  thru  the  minds  of  untrained 
assistants;  5)  Technique  is  of  less 
importance  than  general  background 
and  education;  6)  The  librarian  is  an 
essential  part  of  her  small  community, 
and  not  a  cog  in  a  machine.  The  dis- 
advantages of  the  position  are:  1) 
The  open  hours  of  the  library  are 
limited;  2)  Evening  opening  is  much 
needed,  but  one  person  cannot  take 
part  in  the  activities  outside  the  li- 
brary in  which  the  librarian  should  be 
a  leader,  if  she  must  be  on  duty;  3) 
Librarian  and  board  are  not  apt  to 
recognize  the  time  when  the  library's 
activities  demand  an  increased  staflF, 
for  the  sake  of  the  library,  not  of  the 
librarian.  Enlarging  on  this  last  point. 
Miss  Briggs  gave  the  results  of  an 
informal  survey  to  determine  when  a 
library  had  grown  beyond  this  one- 
man  status  legitimately.  She  found 
that  the  small  library  averaged  a  cir- 
culation of  14,000  a  year  for  each  per- 
son on  the  regular  staff,  and  concluded 
that  when  such  a  library  exceeded  this 
approximate  average,  that  its  staflF 
must  be  increased  or  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  its  work  lessen.  As 
the  library  grows,  this  average  must 
be  lowered,  as  the  very  increase  in 
bulk  of  work  makes  necessary  the 
routine  performance  of  certain  proc- 
esses unnecessary  in  the  very  small 
library,  and  a  consequent  drop  in  pro- 
portion between  staff  and  circulation. 
Miss  Katharyne  Sleneau  of  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Highland  Park,  Michigan, 
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in  discussing  Ideals  for  a  small  library, 
asserted  that  no  town  over  2000  pop- 
ulation should  maintain  a  one-man  li- 
brary. The  A.  L.  A.  has  set  up  a  cir- 
culation standard  of  5  ger  capita  for 
towns  under  5000.  Miss  Sleneau  con- 
sidered the  average  of  6j/^  per  capita 
which  Wisconsin  found  among  its 
libraries  a  better  gauge  of  efficiency 
than  the  circulation-per-staflF-member. 
She  suggested  that  each  librarian  rate 
herself  for  administrative  ability,  edu- 
cation, technique,  reliability,  etc.,  on  a 
regular  scale  as  is  done  in  business 
houses.  She  thought  that  it  would  be 
found  that  general  ability,  exhibiting 
the  uneven  development  of  the  knobby 
potato  rather  than  the  well-rounded 
contour  of  the  orange  would  be  her 
ideal.  Fear  she  considered  the  great- 
est handicap  of  the  librarian  of  the 
small  library,  who  is  afraid  to  ask  her 
Board  for  what  she  needs  to  make  her 
work  efficient,  and  so  lessens  her  effi- 
ciency, and,  in  consequence,  her 
Board's  valuation  of  her  and  of  her 
requests,  thus  completing  a  vicious  cir- 
cle. Boards  are  usually  fair  when  facts 
are  properly  presented,  and  the  libra- 
rian who  tries  for  their  confidence 
with  tact  and  not  aggressiveness, 
makes  changes  from  the  methods  of 
her  predecessor  slowly  and  only  when 
desirability  has  been  proved,  and  ex- 
amines herself  for  handicaps  to  prog- 
ress as  well  as  her  Board  and  com- 
munity, and  then  fails  to  make 
progress,  should  resign  and  seek  fur- 
ther instruction  and  experience  else- 
where— but  only  after  giving  her  ef- 
forts a  fair  time  in  which  to  mature. 
Every  good  movement  in  the  com- 
munity should  originate  or  find  active 
support  from  the  library,  all  classes  of 
patrons  be  asked  for  help  and  cooper- 
ation— lodges,  schools,  clubs,  business 
men,  all  civic  activities — and  their  ap- 
preciation will  bring  to  the  librarian 
of  the  small  library  more  immediate 
satisfaction  and  visible  results  than  is 
possible  in  the  more  impersonal  work 
of  the  large  system.  The  small  library 
is  the  beginning  of  greater  things,  and 
on  the  efficiency  and  breadth  of  view 


of  its  librarian  must  depend  its  larger 
future.  That  there  be  many  such  in 
even  the  smallest  of  our  libraries 
should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation 
to  the  library  profession. 

Miss  Edith  Patterson,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  gave 
a  most  interesting  paper  on  The  small 
librarian  as  the  essential  factor  of  the 
efficient  small  library.  The  librarian  is 
the  common  denominator  of  all  library 
problems,  large  or  small.  According 
as  she  is  small  or  large,  so  is  her  li- 
brary. (This  paper  will  appear  in  full 
later.) 

In  discussing  these  papers,  the  neces- 
sity for  cutting  routine  to  the  mini- 
mum was  emphasized  and  the  need 
for  a  thoro  knowledge  of  short-cuts. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are : 
Chairman,  Miss  Margaret  Wade,  Pub- 
lic library,  Anderson,  Ind. ;  secretary. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ronan,  Public  library, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Meetings  of  State  librarians 
The  meeting  of  the  National  associa- 
tion of  State  libraries  was  noteworthy 
for  the  representative  attendance  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  36  states  be- 
ing represented.  Many  state  libra- 
rians were  in  attendance  for  the  first 
time.  President  J.  M.  Hitt,  state  libra- 
rian of  Washington,  presided.  In  ad- 
dition to  a  brief  presidential  address, 
Mr  Hitt  described  the  archives  law  of 
the  state  of  Washington  and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  reproduction  process  which 
utilizes  motion  picture  principles  in 
archive  reproduction. 

M.  J.  Ferguson,  state  librarian  of 
California,  and  C.  B.  Lester  of  the  Free 
library  commission  of  Wisconsin  pre- 
sented the  subject  of  Direct  library 
service  to  rural  communities,  which 
service  is  admirably  rendered  in  those 
two  states,  tho  along  dissimilar  lines. 
Mr  Ferguson  told  of  the  county  library 
service  and  the  branches  which  had 
been  established  at  various  points  thru- 
out  the  rural  districts  of  California  as 
a  means  of  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  citizenship  of  the 
state.      In    Wisconsin,    the    service    is 
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rendered  by  traveling  libraries  for  the 
various  communities  and  by  direct 
parcel-post  service  to  the  individual. 
The  speakers  thought  available  book 
service  should  be  as  much  a  matter  of 
familiarity  as  the  supply  of  food  or 
clothing  or  any  other  necessity.  Vari- 
ous organizations  thruout  the  country 
should  be  in  close  connection  and  all 
organized  groups  should  be  reached 
by  specific  material  available  in  their 
specific  field.  Mr  Lester  stated  that, 
in  Wisconsin,  the  people  generally 
wanted  lists  of  books  from  which  to 
choose.  The  local  libj^ry  has  its  card 
catalog,  but  the  long  distance  service 
of  the  state  must  use  frequent  printed 
lists. 

The  second  meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  association  of  Law  libraries. 
A  Survey  of  state  libraries  and  their 
progress  was  presented  by  George  S. 
Godard,  state  librarian  of  Ccinnecticut. 
A  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  merging  of  the  two  associations  re- 
ported unfavorably  on  the  project. 

On  Thursday  evening,  a  dinner  was 
given  in  honor  of  Mrs  Mary  C.  Spencer, 
state  librarian  of  Michigan.  W.  E. 
Henry,  formerly  state  librarian  of  In- 
diana, was  toastmaster  and  presented 
Dr  C.  W.  Andrews,  representing  the 
American  Library  Association;  Fred- 
erick C.  Hicks,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican association  of  Law  libraries ;  L  R. 
Bundy,  representing  the  League  of  Li- 
brary commissions,  and  Miss  Jessie 
Chase  of  the  Michigan  library  associa- 
tion. Other  speakers  were,  George  S. 
Godard  of  Connecticut,  Johnson  Brig- 
ham  of  Iowa  and  C.  B.  Galbreath  of 
Ohio.  The  occasion  was  very  pleasant. 
At  the  third  session,  Indexing  of  leg- 
islation was  presented  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude E.  Woodward,  and  Methods  of 
handling  legislative  bills  was  discussed 
by  Mr  Dullard  of  New  Jersey.  Miss 
Rogan  of  Texas  read  a  paper  on  Mak- 
ing laws  available;  Mr  Brigham  of 
Rhode  Island,  on  Standardization  of 
research ;  Miss  Sherwood  of  Rhode 
llsland,  on  Student  research  workers, 
and  Miss  Hochstein  of  Wisconsin,  on 


Exchange  of  librarians.  There  was 
also  a  general  discussion  on  methods 
of  handling  and  filing  pamphlets  and 
the  extension  of  facilities  to  high 
school  students. 

A  resolution  of  congratulation  was 
sent  to  Junius  M.  Riggs  of  Alabama 
who  has  been  state  librarian  since  1^5. 

Mrs  Mary  C.  Spencer  offered  to  com- 
pile the  proceedings  of  the  first  10 
conferences. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  for 
his  courtesy  in  extending  the  selection 
privilege  in  the  distribution  of  docu- 
ments to  depository  libraries. 

A  motion  was  introduced  urging 
upon  the  A.  L.  A.  the  desirability  of 
holding  its  general  sessions  in  the  eve- 
ning and  arranging  its  program  so  that 
conflicts  should  not  occur. 

A  special  invitation  was  received 
from  Mrs  Marshall  of  Mississippi  and 
Miss  Alice  M.  Maghes  of  Louisiana, 
urging  that  the  next  convention  of 
state  librarians  be  held  in  New  Or- 
leans. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Mrs  Jessie  P.  Weber;  first 
vice-president,  Mrs  Virginia  G.  Moody ; 
second  vice-president,  Herbert  S. 
Hirshberg ;  secretary-treasurer,  Her- 
bert O.  Brigham;  retiring  president, 
J.  M.  Hitt. 

Special  groups  of  the  public 

An  interesting  round  table  was  held 
in  the  Detroit  public  library  on  the 
problem  of  serving  special  groups  in 
the  community  thru  the  public  library. 
George  T.  Settle,  librarian  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  told  of  the  work 
for  the  negroes  in  the  South,  where  by 
helping  them  to  help  themselves,  the 
problem  of  living  amicably  together  is 
being  solved. 

The  negroes  have  separate  schools, 
churches  and  libraries,  and  by  precept 
and  example,  the  white  and  black  folks 
are  living  together  in  mutual  respect 
and  helpfulness.  Every  Southern  state 
shows  a  marked  reduction  in  illiteracy 
since  1910.  In  1910,  the  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  among  the    negroes  of    the 
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South  was  33.3  but  had  dropped  to 
26.3  in  1920. 

The  growth  of  self-reliance  among 
the  negroes  means  that  preparation 
must  be  made  to  furnish  them  libra- 
ries and  other  educational  opportuni- 
ties equal  to  those  of  the  whites.  It 
is  the  citizen's  right  and  it  should  be 
ready  for  him  before  he  demands  it. 
This  means  that  there  must  be  leaders 
of  his  color  trained  to  give  him  every 
advantage,  particularly  in  library  work. 

In  Louisville,  library  work  is  carried 
out  along  these  lines.  There  is  a  dis- 
tinct department  of  the  library  under 
the  direction  of  Thomas  F.  Blue,  a 
colored  man,  with  10  colored  assist- 
ants, all  trained  for  the  work.  Many 
others  have  been  trained  for  library 
work  in  Louisville,  but  they  have  mar- 
ried or  accepted  better  positions  than 
the  library  is  able  to  offer.  In  the 
colored  department,  11  young  women 
from  as  many  cities,  have  been  trained 
and  have  contributed  their  services  to 
work  among  their  own  people.  The 
circulation  of  the  25,000v.  in  the  col- 
ored department  reached  108,207v.  last 
year.  The  circulation  among  the 
colored  population  was  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  circulation  and  the 
colored  population  is  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  population. 

In  the  proposed  library  school  in 
Louisville,  there  is  to  be  a  colored  de- 
partment. TwQ  white  assistants,  giv- 
ing full  time,  will  have  charge  of  the 
colored  department,  with  colored  as- 
sistants giving  full  time  and,  as  far  as 
practical,  the  same  lectures  and  instruc- 
tions will  be  given  in  this  department  as 
are  given  in  other  sections  of  the  school. 
The  classes  will  not  be  mixed,  but  the 
colored  pupils  will  be  at  the  Western 
colored  branch  library.  The  colored 
department  will  train  assistants  for 
colored  branches  and  colored  school  li- 
braries only. 

The  question  of  work  with  negroes 
was  thoroly  discussed  by  Miss  Ernes- 
tine Rose,  L.  W.  Josselyn,  Miss  Mary 
U.  Rothrock,  Miss  Jennie  Flexner, 
Miss  Ethel  McCoUough,  Miss  Tommie 
D.  Barker  and  others. 


Theological  librar.'ans 

The  librarians  of  the  theological  li- 
braries met  in  the  Methodist  church 
house  and  had  a  number  of  interesting 
discussions  relating  to  religious  books. 

Marion  Humble,  executive  of  the 
Year-round  Bookselling  plan  of  the 
Booksellers  association  gave  most  en- 
couraging details  of  the  Religious  book- 
week  put  on  in  the  spring.  Miss  Hum- 
ble thinks  from  her  observation  that 
the  public  will  grow  to  ask  for  religious 
books  if  they  are  properly  advertised 
by  the  libraries. 

Paul  M.  Paine  of  the  Syracuse  pub- 
lic library,  said: 

Every  form  of  religion  should  have 
its  able  defender  in  the  public  library. 
The  library  is  an  open  forum,  free  not 
only  in  the  sense  of  costing  you  noth- 
ing, not  only  in  the  sense  that  one  is 
as  free  to  go  out  as  to  come  in,  and  to 
stay  out  as  to  do  either,  but  free  also 
in  the  sense  which  Milton  meant  in  his 
great  essay.  Freedom  of  Print,  free  for 
the  other  side,  full  of  the  raw  material 
of  public  opinion,  free  for  opposing  and 
contrasting  views. 

While  we  are  waiting — and  it  may 
be  a  long  wait — for  the  common 
schools  to  find  some  way  to  get  the 
Bible  into  the  schools,  or  to  keep  it  out, 
to  restore  religion  to  its  former  place 
in  education  6t  to  prevent  any  threat- 
ened approach  of  church  and  state,  we 
can  at  least  keep  on  doing  in  the  li- 
brary what  cannot  be  done  at  present 
in  the  schools,  that  is,  we  can  give  to 
the  public  an  opportunity  for  private 
self  instruction  in  this  great  subject. 
We  can  let  the  people  know  what  other 
people  are  thinking  and  feeling  about 
God  and  Christian  ethics  and  the  soul 
of  man  and  the  hereafter. 

In  discussing  Selecting  religious 
books  for  a  public  library,  Frank  Grant 
Lewis,  Crozer  theological  seminary, 
Chester,  Pa.,  said: 

Directly  or  indirectly  all  users  of  a 
public  library  are  interested  in  religion. 
An  enterprising  library  recognizes 
these  facts  and  attempts  to  respond  to 
the  varying  religious  views  of  all 
classes.    For  a  public  library  to  do  less 
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than  this  is  to  assume  a  sectarian  posi- 
tion and  to  become  a  partisan  in  the 
community. 

The  religious  literature  of  first  im- 
portance is  the  collection  of  sacred 
books.  For  Christianity  these  must  be 
not  only  a  good  reference  edition  of 
the  Authorized  version  of  the  Bible  but 
a  similar  copy  of  the  American  Stand- 
ard edition,  of  the  Douay  (Catholic) 
Bible,  and  the  modern  versions  such 
as  the  Shorter  Bible  and  the  New 
Testament  translations  by  Moffatt  and 
Weymouth.  Likewise  there  must  be 
a  copy  of  the  excellent  recent  transla- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Bible,  with  which 
may  well  be  placed  a  copy  of  the 
Hebrew,  for  it  has  been  found  that 
those  who  do  not  read  Hebrew  are  in- 
terested and  profited  by  looking  at  the 
arrangement  of  the  books  in  Hebrew. 
Equally  important  is  a  copy  of  the 
translation  of  the  Koran  (Moslem 
Bible)  and  perhaps  of  the  Arabic  from 
which  it  is  translated.  Similarly,  there 
should  be  a  translation  of  some  at  least 
of  the  sacred  books  of  India,  of  China, 
and  Japan,  all  of  which  are  now  avail- 
able at  relatively  low  cost  and  are  es- 
sential if  the  community  is  to  have  the 
privilege  of  educating  itself  religiously. 

There  must  be  also  the  best  of  recent 
discussions  of  religion.  Every  library 
should  have  a  copy,  for  example,  of  the 
Reconstruction  of  religion  by  Charles 
A.  Elwood  and  the  Fundamentals  of 
Christianity  by  Henry  C.  Vedder.  The 
enterprising  librarian  will  be  ready  to 
order  such  books  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear on  the  same  principle  that  he 
orders  the  best  new  fiction  by  well 
known  writers. 

Will  such  books  be  read  ?  Of  course 
they  will  not  be  read  if  the  librarian 
takes  the  position  that  they  will  not 
be  read.  There  is  little  chance  that  the 
reader  will  get  to  a  book  if  the  libra- 
rian stands  in  the  way.  If,  however, 
these  books  are  not  only  placed  in  the 
library  but  given  due  publicity,  put  on 
a  "new  book  shelf"  in  an  attractive 
position,  their  arrival  in  the  library 
bulletined  as  is  the  latest  fiction,  and 
a   good   reading   notice    placed  in   the 


local  newspapers  where  it  will  catch 
the  attention  of  the  people  who  would 
like  to  go  to  the  library  for  such  ma- 
terial but  now  find  on  the  library 
shelves  nothing  which  satisfies  their 
eager  minds,  the  librarian  will  have  op- 
portunity to  awake  to  a  new  day  as 
regards  the  significance  of  religious 
books. 

Trustees'  section 

The  Trustees*  section  meeting  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  June  27,  had  a 
large  attendance.     Mrs  Earl  presided. 

Arthur  A.  Stearns  of  Cleveland, 
spoke  on  the  high  cost  of  "free"  public 
libraries.  He  gave  a  succinct  and 
rather  startling  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem from  the  viewpoint  of  the  tax- 
payer. The  American  people,  he  said, 
are  irrevocably  committed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  libraries  by  taxation, 
altho  a  very  small  proportion  pay  the 
taxes.  The  European  is  astonished  to 
see  our  great  buildings  thrown  open  to 
all  classes  and  books  distributed  with- 
out charge.  Only  North  America  has 
the  courage  to  attempt  to  give  a  free 
education  to  a  whole  people  by  taxing 
the  few.  In  these  times  of  stress  there 
are  symptoms  of  a  reaction  from  this 
anomalous  system  of  financing.  The 
taxpayer  maintains  the  school,  the  li- 
brary, the  park.  He  is  reconciled  to 
paying  for  things  that  directly  affect 
him,  such  as  fire  and  police  protection ; 
the  courts  which  protect  his  vested 
rights;  but  he  does  not  as  yet  visu- 
alize the  necessity  of  an  educated  citi- 
zenship. It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustee 
to  cultivate  and  placate  the  officials 
who  control  the  public  revenues.  In 
Cleveland  less  than  one-eighth  of  all 
the  people  pay  all  taxes;  two  percent 
of  the  people  pay  ninety-five  percent  of 
the  taxes.  To  the  federal  government 
two  percent  pay  ninety-eight  percent  of 
the  income  tax.  The  people  have  an 
antipathy  to  paying  taxes  for  any  pur- 
pose. The  patrons  of  the  library  are 
chiefly  non-taxpayers.  They  use  the 
library,  they  criticise  the  free  service, 
but  they  will  not  pay  the  tax.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  trustee  therefore, 
to  persuade  the  two  percent  of  the  peo- 
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pie  to  pay  the  library  bills  of  ninety- 
eight  percent.  Mr.  Stearns  believes 
that  American  genius  and  foresight 
will  successfully  accomplish  this. 

Free  public  libraries,  like  free  pub- 
lic schools,  paid  for  by  public  taxation, 
are  the  source  of  much  pride  to  the 
American  people. 

The  economics  of  free  things  is  a 
difficult  problem.  Less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  population  pay  taxes  and  when 
tax  rates  are  high  and  burdensome, 
there  is  bound  to  be  some  reaction 
against  the  apparent  inequality  of  the 
minority  being  obliged  to  pay  all  the 
bills  in  the  benefits  of  which  the  non- 
paying  also  share. 

The  taxpayer  is  reconciled  to  the 
payment  of  those  public  charges  which 
protect  his  property  and  safeguard  his 
rights,  such  as  police  and  fire  protection 
and  such  governmental  functions  as 
the  courts  and  things  of  like  character, 
even  tho  the  majority  of  the  people 
enjoy  the  same  protection  and  pay 
nothing. 

The  taxpayer  is  also  beginning  to 
visualize  and  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  an  educated  citizenship  and  the 
perils  of  ignorance. 

The  library  is  not  only  furnishing 
books  to  those  who  habitually  read  but 
is  pressing  the  opportunity  of  books 
and  the  knowledge  of  their  contents 
upon  those  who  are  ignorant  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  blessings  of  books. 
The  educational  value  of  the  public 
library  justifies  the  taxation  for  its 
support  as  much,  if  not  more  than  any 
other  public  budget. 

Those  in  charge  of  public  libraries 
must  continue  to  demonstrate  their 
value  as  an  element  contributing  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  community. 

Library  workers  must  continue  to 
sell  the  library  proposition  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a  protection  and  safeguard 
against  an  uneducated  and  uninformed 
citizenship,  and  public  revenues,  in  the 
end,  will  respond  with  increasing 
liberality. 

William  L.  Pieplow,  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  public  library  board  said: 
Money  collected  for  taxes  must  be  ex- 


pended in  a  productive  way.  The 
library  is  a  necessity  for  good  govern- 
ment and  therefore,  must  receive 
financial  support.  The  library  is  the 
great  continuation  school  of  the  people. 
The  city  council  is  the  proper  body 
to  levy  taxes,  being  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple and  directly  responsible  to  them, 
whereas  trustees  are  appointed.  Their 
work  is  to  educate  public  opinion. 
They  must  work  for  a  spiritual  quick- 
ening, drive  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  people  the  necessity  of  increased 
appropriations  and  "boost"  the  library 
constantly. 

Back  of  the  proposition  assigned  for 
discussion — What  must  be  done  to  secure 
increased  funds  from  taxation  for  the 
needs  of  Public  Libraries — we  must 
recognize  first  of  all  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  merit,  if  we  are  to 
get  the  popular  support.  The  axiom 
"He  profits  most  who  serves  best"  is 
applicable  and  should  govern. 

I  would  stress  or  emphasize  these 
points : 

First,  we  must  recognize  the  princi- 
ple that  there  must  be  a  centralized 
control  of  municipal  expenditures 
vested  in  a  democratically  constituted 
body — the  City  council. 

Second,  in  order  to  make  good  with 
the  City  council  and  with  the  people 
we  must  be  ready  to  serve  every  in- 
dividual in  the  community — ^public  of- 
ficials, business  men,  professional  men, 
manufacturers,  and  mechanics  as  well 
as  scholars. 

Third,  a  library's  work,  no  matter 
how  good,  will  not  result  in  adequate 
appropriations  unless  we  force  into  the 
consciousness  of  every  citizen  the  fact 
that  the  library  is  in  fact  ready  to  serve 
all,  that  it  is  a  public  utility  and  not  a 
luxury.  To  do  this  we  must  practice 
a  policy  of  aggressive  and  continuous 
publicity,  using  the  word  "publicity" 
in  its  broadest  sense;  a  publicity  that 
is  based  on  actual  service  but  which 
employs  also  every  device  known  to 
the  publicity  expert,  every  art  which  is 
calculated  to  bring  the  library  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  people. 
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W.  L.  Jcnks,  president  of  the  Port 
Huron  public  library  board  stated 
that  Michigan  was  the  first  state  to 
announce  the  principle  that  free  pub- 
lic libraries  must  be  maintained.  There 
are  two  ways  to  obtain  the  money,  by 
gift  and  by  taxation.  Taxes  may  be 
secured  in  two  ways; 

1.  State  legislatures  may  be  per- 
suaded to  give  an  appropriation  to  be 
spread  over  the  state.  Ontario  for  ex- 
ample compels  an  appropriation  of 
50c  per  capita. 

2.  The  public  may  be  appealed  to — 
not  the  two  percent — but  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  the  common 
council. 

No  longer  do  we  have  grumbling  on 
the  school  tax,  altho  it  is  the  highest 
we  have.  The  American  people  have 
a  passion  for  education.  We  must 
carry  on  a  campaign  of  education.  The 
library  is  the  poor  man's  university. 
Adult  education  is  just  as  important  as 
that  of  youth.  The  library  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity.  However,  it 
must  not  be  a  part  of  the  schools.  We 
must  have  separate  and  distinct 
boards. 

Rev  Dr  Robert  J.  Renison,  chairman 
of  the  Hamilton,  Ontario,  public  li- 
brary board  said :  I  do  not  feel  bound 
by  the  rule  that  we  must  talk  only  of 
money.  The  library  must  be  related 
properly  to  life.  If  civilization  is  to 
be  conserved  it  must  be  done  by  edu- 
cation. The  two  percent  paying  taxes 
perform  the  greatest  service  in  the 
world,  when  they  pay  for  .libraries. 
Business  men  need  reading  more  than 
the  masses.  Books  are  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world.  My  log  shack  on 
the  desolate  frozen  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay,  where  I  lived  15  years,  held  the 
best  things  in  all  the  world  in  its  books. 
The  movies  give  only  the  obvious; 
they  miss  the  subtle.  A  book  is  a  liv- 
ing thing. 

John  H.  Leete,  director,  Pittsburgh 
Carnegie  library,  gave  a  clever  and 
amusing  sketch  of  Noah's  librarian  on 
the  ark  and  continued:  The  library 
is  doing  a  big  work,  but  not  big 
enough.     We  provide  culture,  inspira- 


tion, recreation ;  we  supplement  schools 
and  colleges;  we  help  business;  we 
work  for  American  democracy.  But 
we  must  do  more  for  the  common- 
wealth if  we  want  more  support. 
When  we  ask  for  more  money  we  must 
have  a  definite  purpose  and  use  the 
money  for  that  purpose  only.  In  Pitts- 
burgh we  went  before  the  Engineers' 
society,  interested  them,  and  they 
went  before  the  common  council  in 
our  behalf.  We  must  organize  the 
support  of  the  bodies  we  are  serving. 

Mr  Williard  of  the  Minnesota  State 
board  of  education  precipitated  an 
animated  discussion  when  he  advo- 
cated the  union  of  the  library  and 
school  boards.  Washington  Porter  of 
Cincinnati,  Judge  Wildermuth  of  Gary, 
and  Mr  Craig  of  Evansville,  spoke  in 
opposition  to  this  idea. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows : 

President,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Claypool 
Earl,  Muncie,  Indiana;  vice-president, 
W.  L.  Jenks,  Port  Huron,  Mich.;  sec- 
retary, Mrs  Dwight  Peterson,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

A  resolution  voicing  the  approval  of 
the  section  of  the  policy  of  one  dollar 
per  capita  for  good  libraries  was 
adopted.  A  beautiful  dinner  to  all 
visiting  trustees  in  the  new  library  of 
Detroit,  was  given  by  its  Board. 
Ora  Thompson  Ross, 
Secretary. 

University  extension  service 

In  discussing 

Forum  teaching  and  the  package  library 
Prof  A.  L.  Scott  of  Wisconsin  said: 

Forum  teaching  involves  stimulation 
of  an  intelligent  interest,  constructive 
suggestions,  guidance,  and  the  package 
library  of  selected  study  material 
adapted  to  the  particular  need.  The 
loan  package  library  service,  restricted 
to  the  particular  state,  aims  to  meet 
the  requests  from  any  individual 
for  information  on  any  worth-while 
question  of  public  or  community  in- 
terest, or  of  educational  value,  selected 
to  meet  the  specific  need,  with*  no  ex- 
pense to  the  borrower  other  than  re- 
turn transportation. 
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To  select  the  material  for  the  pack- 
age judiciously,  we  must  know  for 
whom,  why  and  when  the  information 
is  desired.  The  same  material  can  not 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage  by  a 
rural  school  pupil  in  preparing  an  es- 
say, and  a  member  of  a  chamber  of 
commerce  who  will  discuss  the  prob- 
lem before  the  taxpayers  in  the  county. 

To  foster  the  habit  of  finding  mate- 
rial at  hand — an  essential  element  in 
the  training  for  citizenship  in  a  democ- 
racy, to  encourage  the  development  of 
the  local  library — an  important  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  civic  growth 
of  any  community — and  to  prevent 
duplication  and  expense,  cooperation 
with  the  local  libraries  is  necessary. 
In  requesting  a  loan  package,  the 
patron  is  advised  to  designate  the  ma- 
terial available  locally  which  this  de- 
partment will  supplement.  Informa- 
tion on  the  problem  must  be  available 
to  the  particular  interested  individual 
in  assimilable  form.  Such  a  service  is 
possible  only  with  the  backing  of  a 
great  university  with  the  opportunity 
to  seek  expert  advice  and  with  ac- 
cess to  the  great  libraries  of  source  ma- 
terial. An  institution  where  teaching 
and  the  search  for  truth  predominates, 
is  best  fitted  to  this  service. 

To  have  the  material  containing  the 
facts  is  not  sufficient.  The  interested 
citizen  must  be  able  to  weigh  them, 
one  against  the  other.  The  more  we. 
all  of  us  as  citizens,  think  and  think 
intelligently,  the  more  nearly  will  the 
citizen  body  function  as  a  democracy. 

Forum  teaching  that  arouses  an  in- 
telligent interest,  gives  guidance,  sup- 
plies assimilable  material,  resulting  in 
the  individual's  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
a  serious  consideration  of  problem 
situations,  a  sane  judgment,  must 
create  and  sustain  an  enlightened  opin- 
ion. Thus  forum  teaching  with  its 
package  library  is  lending  a  great  im- 
petus to  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
telligent democracy,  which  will  tend 
to  make  for  the  civic  progress  of  any 
state. 


Special  libraries 

A  third  group  meeting  of  the 
Special  Libraries  association  discussed 
What  should  be  the  objective  of  the 
special  librarian,  under  the  leadership 
of  Miss  Maud  A.  Carabin,  librarian  of 
the  Detroit  Edison  Company. 

The  general  thought  of  the  meeting 
was  that  the  problem  before  the  li- 
brarian in  business  houses  was  to  get 
the  right  material  to  the  right  man 
when  he  wanted  it.  In  this  there  must 
be  freedom  from  the  handicap  of  de- 
tails and  expert  ability  in  one's  special- 
ized industry  so  that  the  work  may 
be  on  a  professional  level  and  not  be- 
come a  clerical  or  routine  position. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Day,  librarian  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  said  that  the 
foreword  to  the  report  on  Waste  by 
Herbert  Hoover  furnished  the  objec- 
tive for  all  special  librarians.  Inten- 
sive study,  careful  planning  and  rapid 
execution  are  the  essential,  basic 
principles  of  every  trained  library 
worker.  The  special  librarian  must 
be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  grow- 
ing needs  of  industry,  in  scientific  re- 
search and  have  power  to  furnish  in- 
formation in  industrial  plants  and  as- 
sociations. 

The  Post-Conference 

The  post-conference  trip  for  this 
year  was  headed  for  Montreal  which 
was  finally  reached  after  a  number  of 
experiences  which  had  not  been  ad- 
vertised before  hand.  For  instance, 
when  Buffalo  was  reached,  the  difficul- 
ties in  agreement  between  employer 
and  employes  changed  the  plans  some- 
what. 

After  reaching  Niagara  Falls,  the 
party  enjoyed  the  gorge  trip  by  trolley 
to  Lewiston.  About  20  of  the  party 
stayed  at  Niagara  Falls  for  several 
hours  and  rejoined  those  who  had  gone 
forward  that  afternoon  in  Toronto. 
Those  who  reached  Toronto  in  the 
afternoon  were  entertained  by  the 
Toronto  public  library  association.  By 
special  arrangement,  the  party  was 
shown  some  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the  college  buildings  of  the  Toronto 
university  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting   a   number   of    library    friends. 
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On  Monday,  they  were  the  guests  of 
the  Toronto  public  library  and  en- 
joyed an  automobile  drive  around  the 
city,  bringing  up  at  noon  at  the  Refer- 
ence library  where  a  delightful  lunch- 
eon was  served  and  where  they  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  Chief-Justice 
Kelly  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library 
board.  George  S.  Godard  of  Con- 
necticut responded  for  the  visitors. 
After  luncheon,  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  library  was  enjoyed.  Visits  were 
also  made  to  the  branches  and  other 
points  of  interest.  At  three  o'clock, 
the  party  left  by  boat  for  Thousand 
Islands,  where  the  Fourth  of  July  was 
spent  in  resting  from  the  toils  of  the 
previous  week,  with  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction for  the  friendly  relations  which 
seem  to  exist  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  American  continent. 

Wednesday  was  spent  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  pleasures  and  thrills 
of  the  Lachine  rapids,  an  experience 
new  to  many,  were  quite  exciting.  A 
night's  rest  put  the  party  in  good  form 
to  enjoy  the  foreign  flavor  of  Montreal 
and  the  sight-seeing  excursions  which 
occupied  the  day.  A  visit  to  McGill 
university  with  a  view  of  its  rare  and 
fine  books  was  most  enjoyable,  tho 
many  regretted  not  having  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  new  librarian  Dr.  G.  R. 
Lomer  who,  however,  sent  greetings 
to  the  visitors. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  party  came 
together  for  a  breakfast  in  honor  of 
Mr  Faxon,  and  as  an  expression  of  ap- 
preciation of  his  courtesy,  and 
thoughtfulness,  a  purse  was  presented 
to  him. 

After  this,  the  party  separated,  all 
going  their  several  ways,  some  re- 
maining in  Montreal,  others  going  to 
Quebec,  and  still  others  going  down 
Lake  Champlain,  thru  the  Adirondacks 
to  New  York. 

Everybody  enjoyed  the  scenery,  the 
courtesy  of  the  hosts  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  these  historic  regions. 
Some  of  the  young  members,  however, 
in  their  secret  hearts,  wished  for  more 
of  the  brethren  to  have  accompanied 
them  and  perhaps  a  little  less  vigor  in 


directing  from  the  elder  members  of 
the  party  who  were  in  the  large 
majority. 

The  Bibliographical  Society  of  America 

A  meeting  of  the  B.  S.  A.  was  held 
in  Ann  Arbor  on  June  29  with  80  per- 
sons present. 

The  program  was  designed  to  give 
a  survey  of  the  material  for  American 
history  in  libraries  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  running  from  Buffalo  on  the 
east  to  Madison  on  the  west,  and  tak- 
ing in  Dayton,  Bay  City,  and  Chicago. 

A  paper  by  A.  H.  Shearer,  secre- 
tary of  the  society  and  librarian  of  the 
Grosvenor  library  at  Library,  read  by 
Mr  Faxon,  described  the  materials 
for  American  history  in  the  Buffalo  li- 
braries, public  and  private.  The  li- 
brary of  the  Buffalo  historical  society 
received  a  specially    full    description. 

Mr  C.  M.  Burton,  of  Detroit,  de- 
scribed informally  his  own  collection 
on  the  history  of  Detroit  and  the 
Northwest,  which  now  forms  the 
Burton  Historical  collection  of  the  De- 
troit public  library.  Mr  Burton  re- 
lated some  interesting  anecdotes  show- 
ing the  manner  in  which  he  has  gath- 
ered material,  which  he  has  been  over 
40  years  in  acquiring. 

Mr  W.  L.  Clements,  of  Bay  City,  de- 
scribed briefly  his  collection  of  Ameri- 
cana, which  is  shortly  to  become  the 
William  L.  Clements  Library  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  to  be  housed 
in  a  beautiful  new  building  which  is 
now  in  process  of  erection.  Mr  Clem- 
ents confined  himself  to  describing 
those  portions  of  his  library  which  deal 
with    the   history   of  the   Great  Lakes. 

Mr  George  B.  Utley  presented  a 
synopsis  of  a  paper  covering  the 
sources  for  American  history  in  the  li- 
braries of  Chicago,  and  Mr  C.  P.  Les- 
ter, of  Madison,  read  a  paper  which 
Miss  Louise  D.  Kellogg  had  prepared 
on  the  Collections  of  the  Wisconsin 
historical  society. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  available, 
the  president  omitted  his  address. 

The  papers  will  be  published  in  full  in 
the  Proceedings. 
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A.  L.  A.  Annual  Reports 

The  annual  reports  of  most  of  the 
committees  entrusted  with  association 
affairs  were  printed  before  the  Detroit 
meetings.  From  these,  the  following 
points  are  taken: 

American  library  in  Paris 

The  report  of  the  American  library 
in  Paris  states  that  the  immediate 
problems  of  the  library  are :  1 )  Es- 
tablishment of  closer  relations  with 
other  organizations  interested  in  in- 
ternational service ;  2)  Organization 
of  international  committees  to  advise 
and  assist  in  the  development  of  libra- 
ries. With  this  in  view,  provision  has 
been  made  by  the  trustees  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
the  most  distinguished  French  men  of 
letters,  statesmen  and  publicists,  an 
American  committee  to  solicit  endow- 
ments and  a  British  committee  with 
similar  powers;  3)  The  establishment 
of  closer  relations  with  other  libraries 
in  Paris,  the  aim  of  the  library  being 
to  supplement  rather  than  to  dupli- 
cate other  libraries  in  the  community 
and  to  transfer  to  them  any  material 
which  might  be  of  greater  use  as  parts 
of  their  collections;  4)  To  establish 
departments  of  service  in  other  parts 
of  the  city  to  secure  the  largest  cir- 
culation of  its  book  collections. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the 
financial  resources  of  the  library  during 
the  year  was  the  gift  of  $25,000  from 
the  A.  L.  A.,  and  the  most  important 
gifts  to  the  book  collection  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Confederated  Southern 
memorial  association,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  from  the  Aero 
club  of  American  Foreign  Service  com- 
mittee. 

Because  of  limitations,  there  has 
been  no  special  publicity  either  among 
British  or  French  readers.  There  are 
now  3075  registered  card  holders  and 
of  these,  44  per  cent  are  American,  25 
per  cent  are  British  and  22  per  cent 
are  French. 

Books  have  been  loaned  to  other  li- 
braries in  different  parts  of  Europe  and 
information    has    been    given    to    in- 


quirers, both  European  and  American, 
in  regard  to  the  publishers  of  indi- 
vidual books  and  the  literature  of  spe- 
cific subjects. 

The  director  of  the  American  library 
in  Paris  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  Association  des  Bibliothecaires 
francais. 

There  are  plans  looking  to  training 
courses  in  progressive  library  work  to 
be  given  in  the  American  library. 
Bookbinding 

There  were  bookbinding  exhibits  in 
22  places  and  there  seems  no  diminu- 
tion in  interest  in  the  work.  Book- 
binding specifications  for  strong  edi- 
tion work,  intended  for  larger  books 
of  the  reference  type,  prepared  some 
years  ago,  were  revised.  Cooperation 
with  library  binders  has  resulted  in  a 
set  of  workable  specifications  which 
are  being  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  publishers.  (These  specifications 
form  an  appendix  to  the  report.)  Many 
important  details  of  preparation  for 
binding,  important  from  the  library 
standpoint,  have  been  compiled.  In 
the  main,  these  have  been  approved 
by  the  leading  binders. 

The  question  of  inferior  paper  and 
binding  in  books  of  recent  years  is  still 
a  matter  for  disquietude.  A  protest 
and  an  appeal  for  durability  in  bind- 
ing will  be  placed  before  the  National 
Association  of  Book  Publishers.  There 
is  a  noticeable  reduction  in  the  price 
of  binding  supplies  and  binders'  wage 
scales  and  an  occasional  revision  down- 
ward in  binders'  price  lists. 
Bookbu3ring 

The  report  of  the  bookbuying  com- 
mittee reviews  its  work  in  saving  the 
privilege  of  importing  library  books 
free  of  duty  with  the  result  that  three 
points  were  achieved:  Foreign  lan- 
guage books ;  books  printed  and  bound 
more  than  20  years;  and  immigrant's 
books  were  restored  to  the  free  list. 
Copyright 

The  copyright  question  is  set  out  in 
plain  language  but  final  Congressional 
action  had  not  been  taken  at  the  time 
the  report  was  printed. 
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Far  East  libraries 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on 
the  Far  East  thru  its  chairman,  Miss 
Cornelia  Marvin,  promises  more  ma- 
terial thru  the  library  press  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  House 
of  Representatives  some  time  ago, 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  return  of 
the  residue  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity 
fund  to  China,  the  income  of  which 
will  doubtless  yield  about  $500,000  an- 
nually. This  money  has  been  used  for 
fellowships  for  Chinese  students.  Miss 
Marvin  commends  the  suggestion  of 
the  New  Republic  that  the  income  be 
used  for  libraries  and  popular  educa- 
tion in  China  rather  than  for  students, 
and  the  committee  asks  that  this  mat- 
ter be  brought  before  the  Department 
of  State. 

The  sub-committee  asks  permission, 
also,  to  make  a  list  of  students  from 
the  Orient  who  have  attended  library 
schools  or  other  training  agencies  in 
the  United  States.  Attention  is  also 
called  to  the  report  on  what  libraries 
have  done  for  the  missionary  effort 
in  China.  Appeals  for  help  were  re- 
ceived from  Shanghai  from  the  Ameri- 
can school  and  from  the  American 
Women's  club. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  article  of 
John  T.  Bramhall  on  East  Asiatic 
works  in  American  libraries  in  the 
Open  Court  for  December,  1921.  The 
committee  recommends  that  a  survey 
of  the  location  of  collections  in  Orien- 
tal languages  scattered  thruout  the 
country  be  made.  This  would  facili- 
tate inter-library  loans  and  prove  use- 
ul  to  reference  librarians  the  country 
over.  The  committee  had  a  report 
from  Katherine  H.  Weed  giving  her 
impressions  of  Chinese  libraries  (Ap- 
pendix B  to  the  report),  and  from  Jes- 
sie Douglas,  librarian  of  the  Canton 
Christian  college,  who  reported  on  the 
effort  to  establish  a  public  library  in  Can- 
ton. A  commission  has  been  appointed  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  such  a  libra- 
ry by  visiting  the  libraries  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  elsewhere. 


A  report  from  Miss  Mary  Polk,  li- 
brarian of  the  Bureau  of  Science  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  gave  details  of 
courses  in  library  science  offered  in  the 
University  of  the  Philippines.  An  of- 
fer of  exchange  between  libraries  of 
the  United  States  and  Philippine  li- 
braries was  made  by  the  library  of  the 
Philippine  Bureau  of  Science.  Atten- 
tion of  librarians  of  public  libraries  is 
called  to  the  large  number  of  Orien- 
tal students  in  American  colleges,  par- 
ticularly Chinese,  and  librarians  are 
urged,  so  far  as  possible,  to  come  into 
personal  contact  with  this  great  num- 
ber of  highly  intelligent  Oriental  stu- 
dents. The  impressions  which  they  take 
back  with  them  will  greatly  influence 
the  relations  of  Eastern  Asia  with 
America  in  tlie  next  30  years.  The 
committee  suggests  that  these  students 
be  offered  every  opportunity  to  learn 
the  administrative  details  of  our  libra- 
ries and  that  they  be  offered  every 
facility,  whenever  they  make  inquiries, 
by  public  and  university  libraries. 

The  report  closes  with  the  offer  to 
aid  libraries  in  America  to  secure  in- 
formation about  Oriental  libraries  and 
libraries  in  Eastern  Asia  wishing  in- 
formation concerning  conditions  in 
America. 

Cooperation  with  Hispanic  countries 

The  new  committee  on  Library  co- 
operation with  Hispanic  peoples,  for- 
merly the  sub-committee  on  Latin 
America  of  the  committee  on  Library 
cooperation  with  other  countries, 
makes  its  first  report.  This  committee 
has  made  arrangements  by  which  Inter- 
America  will  cooperate  in  disseminat- 
ing information  between  the  libraries 
of  America  :;nd  the  Hispanic  countries. 
For  the  most  part,  the  report  sets  out 
the  different  ways  in  which  Inter- 
America  can  be  helpful  in  giving  infor- 
mation regarding  printed  material  in 
these  libraries.  The  report  contains  an 
account  of  library  conditions  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  where  the  libraries  serve 
as  depositories  for  priceless  collections 
of  books  and  manuscripts,  but  where 
libraries  as  they  are  known  in  the 
United  States,  do  not  exist. 
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The  committee,  for  the  coming  year, 
will  endeavor  to  acquaint  itself  with 
the  publishing  houses  and  supply  con- 
ditions in  the  library  centers  of  the 
Hispanic  countries  of  Europe  and  to 
Dring  them  in  closer  relation  with  the 
abbuciation  for  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation, securing  books  and  periodicals 
and  for  cooperation  in  the  future. 
Library  training 

The  committee  on  Library  training 
made  a  survey  of  library  school  courses 
which  is  not  yet  printed.  The  plan 
as  set  out  will  be  to  formulate  stand- 
ards for  the  equipment  of  the  teacher- 
librarian.  The  committee  favors  exten- 
sion work  by  correspondence,  but  does 
not  think  it  practical  for  such  a  course 
to  be  offered  by  all  schools.  It  rec- 
ommends that  various  library  schools 
adopt  a  uniform  system  of  evaluating 
the  credit  for  courses  and  also  provide 
a  definite  basis  for  granting  credits  by 
colleges  and  for  interchange  of  credit 
between  library  schools. 

Relations  with  other  organizations 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Reci- 
procal relations  with  other  national 
organizations  states  that  a  large  part 
of  the  work  of  the  committee  has  been 
handled  thru  the  secretary's  office.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  A.  L.  A.  co- 
operate with  the  American  Press  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  that  a  close  alliance  be 
made  with  the  Booksellers'  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers,  and  that  the  A.  L.  A.  pro- 
vide speakers  for  their  programs  from 
time  to  time.  The  committee  suggests, 
also,  that  a  showing  at  conferences  of 
mayors  would  be  Valuable  publicity 
for  the  library. 

The  committee  on  Recruiting  re- 
viewed its  work  and  offered  four  rec- 
ommendations which  related  to  printed 
material  in  large  quantities,  the  prep- 
aration of  a  recruiting  manual,  presen- 
tation to  students  in  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  high-schools,  and  an  en- 
deavor to  interest  college  presidents 
in  adding  a  course  in  library  science 
to  the  college  curriculum  in  sections 
where  schools  seem  to  be  needed. 


Salaries 

The  committee  on  Salaries  recom- 
mended that  a  survey  of  library  sta- 
tistics should  be  printed  annually  stat- 
ing the  salaries  of  30  large  public  li- 
braries, 30  medium  sized  public  libra- 
ries and  30  selected  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  and  that  the  State  Li- 
brary commissions  be  requested  to 
publish  salary  statistics  along  with 
other  statistics  of  the  libraries  in  their 
respective  states ;  that  a  comparison  of 
salaries  in  10  cities  selected  by  the 
committee  be  made.  The  committee 
has  carried  on  very  extensive  cor- 
respondence to  obtain  information 
regarding  increases,  bases,  etc.  Differ- 
ences in  opinion  in  the  committee 
regarding  the  setting  up  of  a  standard 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  are  set  out,  and  the 
question  is  referred  to  a  meeting  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  council. 

Work  with  the  blind 

In  the  work  with  the  blind,  the  com- 
mittee reports  that  about  $12,200  was 
given  for  books,  from  which  there  have 
been  embossed  83  titles,  comprising 
106  volumes  of  Revised  Braille.  Of 
these  books,  55  per  cent  was  fiction. 
A  campaign  for  extending  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  need  for  books  for  the 
blind,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the 
fund  for  this  purpose,  is  set  out.  The 
work  done  by  various  organizations, 
particularly  the  Red  Cross,  is  set  out 
at  length.  An  appendix  to  the  report 
shows  the  progress  of  the  work  in 
various  states. 

Work  with  the  foreign-bom 

The  report  of  the  committee  on 
Work  with  the  foreign-born  reviews 
much  that  has  occurred  during  the 
year  and  gives  the  following  recom- 
mendations: Public  libraries  should 
give  preference  to  those  portions  of 
the  community  having  the  least  oppor- 
tunity at  their  own  command;  immi- 
grant people  should  be  provided  with 
reading  matter  which  they  can  use, 
both  in  easy  English  books  and  in 
books  and  periodicals  in  the  native 
tongue ;  assistants  should  be  trained  for 
work  with  immigrants  as  a  special  field 
of   library    service;    in   places    having 
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considerable  immigrant  population,  the 
library  should  be  given  prominence  as 
a  social  institution,  giving  free  use  of 
the  library  rooms  for  public  meetings, 
formal  invitations  to  societies,  lodges 
and  study-classes  for  carefully  planned 
visits;  and  also  that  libraries  should 
take  the  initiative  in  the  public  intro- 
duction of  distinguished  European  vis- 
itors of  races  locally  represented. 
Other  reports 

The  committee  on  Education  has  the 
most  extensive  report  of  the  year,  show- 
ing that  the  question  of  the  relation  be- 
tween libraries  and  schools  as  educa- 
tional institutions  is  receiving  serious 
attention.  The  report  is  well  worth 
reading  in  its  original  form. 

The  Federal  and  State  Relations 
committee  reported  on  the  Fordney 
tariff  on  books  and  copyright  legisla- 
tion in  accord  with  the  Book-buying 
committee's  report. 

Difficulties  of  the  War  department 
library  budget,  embracing  the  practi- 
cal elimination  of  the  appropriation  for 
library  service,  are  set  out. 

Strong  complaint  is  made  of  the 
service  rendered  libraries  by  the  United 
States  patent  office. 

The  status  of  the  Sterling-Towner 
education  bill,  the  federal  salary  class- 
ifications and  cheaper  library  book 
post  are  commended. 

The  question  of  foreign  periodicals 
of  the  war  period  as  presented  by  the 
committee  is  not  very  encouraging. 
Harrassowitz  of  Leipzig  has  been 
asked  to  act  as  agents  for  American 
libraries  in  securing  periodicals  of  the 
war  period  as  far  as  possible  and  if 
these  cannot  be  obtained,  to  arrange 
for  reprinting  a  quantity  large  enough 
to  supply  the  special  needs.  Definite 
plans  have  not  yet  been  worked  out 
or  final  arrangements  made.  Reports 
on  the  matter  are  to  appear  in  the 
library  periodicals. 

The  committee  on  Institutional  li- 
braries has  been  interested  in  two 
movements:  1)  The  preparation  of  a 
new  edition  of  A  thousand  books  for 
the    hospital    library,    and    2)  The    ap- 


peal of  the  American  Prison  association 
to  the  American  Library  Association 
in  behalf  of  libraries  in  prisons.  This 
matter  will  be  reported  on  in  full  at 
Detroit. 

The  committee  on  Investigation  of 
the  manner  in  which  municipalities  are 
meeting  obligations  to  donors  sug- 
gests that  a  list  of  delinquent  libraries 
be  published  and  that  an  honor  list  of 
all  libraries  that  had  increased  their 
appropriations  beyond  the  former  lim- 
its also  be  published. 

The  report  from  the  committee  on 
Library  legislation  shows  laws  passed 
in  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Virginia. 
Subjects  for  legislation  were  increased 
taxation,  state  agencies,  county  libraries, 
school  district  libraries  and  special  legis- 
lation relating  to  matters  calling  for  it. 

The  committee  on  Library  cooper- 
ation with  other  countries  held  no 
meeting  during  the  year,  the  work  be- 
ing done  thru  correspondence.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  visited  a 
number  of  European  centers  and  found 
a  commendable  spirit  of  cooperation, 
particularly  in  centers  where  connec- 
tions had  already  been  established  thru 
army  occupation. 

It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  library  administra- 
tion that  in  library  reports,  percentages 
are  sometimes  incorrectly  figured.  An 
examination  of  some  of  the  errors  al- 
luded to  has  convinced  the  committee 
that  they  should  make  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  the  correct 
method   for  figuring  percentages: 

Fiction  circulation  percentage  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  total  fiction  circulation  by 
the   grand    total   circulation. 

Adult  fiction  circulation  percentage  is  ob- 
tained by  dividing  adult  fiction  circulation 
by  the  total  adult  circulation. 

Juvenile  fiction  circulation  percentage  is 
obtained  by  dividing  juvenile  fiction  circu- 
lation by  the  total  juvenile  circulation. 

Book  stock  percentage  or  accession  per- 
centage for  either  total,  adult  or  juvenile 
fiction,  should  be  calculated  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  is  an  error  to  divide,  for  instance,  the 
adult  fiction  circulation  by  the  grand  total 
circulation  and  speak  of  the  answer  as  the 
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adult  fiction  circulation  percentage.  Such 
a  figure  should  have  no  general  recognition, 
but  if  it  is  used,  it  should  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed as  the  adult  fiction  circulation  per- 
centage of  the  grand  total  circulation. 

Library  statistics  will  be  clarified  mater- 
ially if  the  divisor  used  in  the  calculation  of 
percentages  is  always  the  total  of' which  the 
figure  in  question  is  an  immediate  part. 
Franklin  F.  Hopper,  Chairman, 

A.   L.  A.   committee  on 
Library  administration. 
♦     ♦     ♦     ♦ 
Heard  in  passing 

/  tole  um — cummunity — liburry — in- 
statootion — kimmittee — milk  routs, 

Swampscut  seems  to  have  entered  the 
vocabulary  of  many  as  a  permanent 
item.  The  spirt  {short  i)  of  things  was 
a  frequent  allusion. 

The  Children's  librarians'  section 
was  so  popular  in  its  meetings  that  at 
no  time  were  their  quarters  large 
enough  to  accommodate  those  who 
wished  to  attend  the  sessions. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  was 
distributed  every  day  at  the  meetings. 
It  gave  very  generously  of  space  to 
report  the  proceedings  and  decorated 
its  pages  every  day  by  pictures  of  one 
and  another  persons  prominent  in  af- 
fairs of  the  association. 

In  an  interview  with  Dr  Van  Loon 
it  was  brought  out  that  he  has  two 
children  of  his  own,  boys  14  and  10 
years  old,  respectively,  who,  he  said, 
had  not  read  his  book.  Both  are 
readers,  but  do  not  happen  to  be  in- 
terested in  books  like  "The  Story  of 
Mankind."  The  older  son  reads  books 
on  automobiles  and  mechanics,  while 
the  younger  will  read  anything  printed 
concerning  the  theatre.  They  just 
take  it  for  granted  that  "Dad  writes," 
without  further  interest. 

There  were  two  meetings  of  the 
Council  at  which  various  questions 
were  discussed.  A  resolution  bflfered 
by  the  Committee  on  education  held 
the  greatest  interest  and  so  was  given 
place  in  both  meetings.  Regret  was 
expressed  by  many  that  the  number 
attending  the  Council  when  the  final 
form  of  the  report  was  adopted  was  so 
small. 


Library  Meetings 
California—  Of  the  nine  districts  of  the 
California  library  association,  five  held 
spring  meetings.  The  fifth  district  as- 
sembled more  than  100  members  at 
Stockton  where  its  president  Mr  H.  A. 
Parkinson,  librarian  of  the  Stockton 
public  library  and  of  the  San  Joaquin 
County  free  library,  acted  as  host.  The 
following  day,  the  fourth  district  con- 
vened at  Fresno  where  its  president 
Miss  Sarah  E.  McCardle,  librarian  of 
the  Fresno  County  free  library,  had 
arranged  two  excellent  sessions  which 
were  enjoyed  by  nearly  200  librarians 
of  the  mid-state  region.  Later,  Miss 
Edna  Hewitt,  librarian  of  the  Yuba 
City  public  library,  called  the  ninth 
district  together  at  Marysville  where 
a  full  day's  program  was  attended  by 
20  librarians  representing  11  of  the 
northern  and  central  counties.  Mrs 
Elizabeth  G.  Potter,  librarian  of  Mills 
College  library,  and  chairman  of  the 
first  district,  held  her  second  program 
for  the  year  in  her  own  library  on  May 
20.  On  the  same  day,  the  third  dis- 
trict met  in  the  San  Rafael  public  li- 
brary for  a  business  session  called  by 
its  president.  Miss  Christal  Fox,  li- 
brarian of  the  Healdsburg  public  li- 
brary. 

District  of  Columbia— The  Washington  li- 
brarians held  a  very  successful  "Know- 
Your-Library  Meeting"  on  the  eve- 
ning of  May  26,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  library 
association.  Prior  to  the  meeting, 
survey  blanks  were  sent  out  to 
all  local  librarians  and  these  were 
turned  in  at  the  meeting  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  the  survey  of  Washington's 
informational  resources  which  will 
shortly  be  undertaken  by  the  Associa- 
tion's survey  committee.  Dorsey  W. 
Hyde,  Jr.,  president  of  the  association, 
introduced  Dr  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  editor 
of  Science  Service,  the  first  speaker  of 
the  evening,  who  said  in  part: 

All  of  us  cannot  become  masters  of 
science  nor  can  we  understand  the  in- 
tricate formulae  of  technological  investi- 
gation.    But  we  can  take  intelligent  in- 
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terest  in  special  fields  of  knowledge  and 
greatly  increase  our  store  of  general  in- 
formation. Today  there  are  many  edu- 
cators, editors,  and  institutions  engaged 
in  spreading  specialized  information  but 
their  work  has  been  frequently  retarded 
because  of  lack  of  coordination  of  local 
informational  facilities. 

In  this  connection  the  determination 
of  Washington  librarians  to  analyze  their 
collections  and  to  build  up  a  central  in- 
dex of  Washington's  informational  re- 
sources is  worthy  of  special  commenda- 
tion. If  we  intend  to  put  the  pop  into 
popular  science  we  must  make  scientific 
information  readily  available  to  all  seek- 
ers, for  there  is  nothing  that  pricks  the 
bubble  of  popular  enthusiasm  so  readily 
as  procrastination  and  delay. 

The  celebrated  Greek  slogan  "Know 
Thyself"  applies  to  institutions  as  well  as 
to  individuals.  It  is  a  basic  fact  that  a 
library  cannot  render  adequate  service 
prior  to  analyzing  its  resources.  It  is 
equally  important  that  each  librarian 
know  something  of  the  facilities  of  his 
neighbor's  library.  How  valuable  a 
central  subject  index  to  all  library  in- 
formation would  be  is  at  once  apparent. 

Science  Service  and  the  Research  In- 
formation service  of  the  National  Re- 
search council  are  always  interested  in 
constructive  undertakings  such  as  you 
are  now  engaged  in.  On  our  part, 
Science  Service  is  endeavoring  to  serve 
the  librarian  by  means  of  our  Science 
News  Letter  and  the  Research  Infor- 
.  mation  service  is  answering  technical 
queries  free  of  charge.  There  is  real 
need  and  opportunity  today  in  Washing- 
ton for  further  extension  of  library  in- 
formational service  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  association  is  making  a  big  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Herbert  D.  Brown,  chief  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  efficiency,  was 
the  second  speaker.  Mr  Brown,  among 
other  things,  said: 

Efficiency 

The    task    of    reclassification    reveals 

much    that    is    interesting    concerning 

federal    employees   and    the   efficiency 

with   which  their  work  is  performed. 


In  recent  years  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  federal  department  activi- 
ties and  an  outstanding  aspect  is  the 
increased  attention  to  the  furnishing 
of  fact  information.  In  this  connection 
the  service  rendered  by  government 
librarians  deserves  special  commenda- 
tion. 

The  examination  of  existing  salary 
schedules  clearly  shows  that  high 
grade  library  service,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  not  adequately  recognized. 
Desiring  to  bring  about  proper  recogni- 
tion for  all  government  work,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  librarian,  the  Bureau  of 
Efficiency's  plan  of  reclassification  dis- 
regards professional  groupings  and 
provides  for  the  renumeration  of  the 
worker  upon  the  basis  of  service  ac- 
tually rendered.  After  careful  study 
of  the  problem  we  are  convinced  that 
this  method  of  reclassifying  is  the  only 
one  which  promises  proper  recognition 
and  compensation  for  skilled  profes- 
sional service. 

Librarians  in  the  government  service 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere  have  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  apply  fact  in- 
formation in  the  practical  solution  of 
administrative  problems  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  information  service  to  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  industry,  and 
the  trades  and  professions.  It  is  our 
expectation  that  reclassification  will 
put  this  service  upon  a  recognized  foot- 
ing along  with  other  professions  and 
provide  for  adequate  compensation. 

The  Bureau  of  Efficiency  classifica- 
tion of  18  grades,  does  not  mention  the 
word  "librarian"  above  the  eleventh 
class  (maximum  salary  $3,000).  The 
speaker  was  asked  whether  this  meant 
that  grade  11,  was  the  limit  for  li- 
brarians. Mr  Brown  replied:  That 
was  a  mistake  (i.  e.,  leaving  out  the 
word  librarian).  That  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  keep  librarians  down  to  grade 
11  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
already  allocated  several  librarians  to 
higher  grades. 

At  the  termination  of  the  formal 
part  of  the  meeting,  chairs  were  pushed 
aside  and  refreshments  were  served  in- 
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formally.    The  meeting  was  voted  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  season. 

Idaho— The  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  Idaho  State  library  association  was 
held  in  the  Carnegie  library  at  Boise. 

The  first  session  was  devoted  to  a 
survey  of  library  conditions  in  the 
state  where  the  work  is  still  in  the 
pioneer  stage.  It  was  shown  that  there 
were  S3  libraries  located  in  42  towns, 
31  of  which  are  county  seats.  Many  of 
these  libraries  are  still  owned  by 
Women's  clubs  whose  members  volun- 
teer their  services  as  librarians.  With- 
out an  exception,  the  librarians  re- 
ported that  they  were  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  their  re- 
sources, so  rapidly  has  the  library  idea 
grown  during  the  past  two  years.  The 
towns  are  small  and  the  counties  large 
so  that  approximately,  only  one-fourth 
of  the  people  are  receiving  library 
service  and  only  thru  county  libraries 
could  the  service  be  extended  to  all. 

How  the  libraries  might  cooperate 
with  the  new  Idaho  Historical  society, 
was  up  for  discussion.  The  state  check- 
list being  quite  incomplete  for  materi- 
al on  Idaho,  the  association  decided  to 
compile  a  list  of  all  material  in  the  li- 
braries on  Idaho  history.  They  also 
voted  to  compile  lists  for  the  new  li- 
braries which  are  being  organized,  one 
to  be  a  list  of  helps  which  the  organ- 
izers should  have  and  where  they  can 
obtain  them  and  another  to  be  the  very 
first  reference  works  needed. 

Other  discussions,  were  the  periodi- 
cals for  a  small  library,  and  County  li- 
braries and  their  work.  Judge  Mc- 
Carthy of  the  Idaho  supreme  court 
gave  an  interesting  address  on  Law 
and  literature.  Library  publicity.  Ad- 
vertising the  library  and  Special  days 
in  the  library  were  presented. 

At  the  only  evening  session,  a  most 
interesting  book  symposium  was  led 
by  Miss  Doris  Crawford  of  Boise,  who 
discussed  the  tendencies  of  modern  lit- 
erature. Three  minute  book  reviews 
were  given  by  librarians  and  citizens  of 
Boise. 


Mrs  Hibbard  of  the  Lewiston  normal 
school  led  the  discussion  on  Chil- 
dren's literature  with  a  history  of  its 
growth,  and  gave  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  among  the  children  of  the 
training  school  as  to  their  preference 
in  books.  They  found  the  Book  of 
Gnomes  first  among  the  primary  chil- 
dren. In  the  third  grade,  geographical 
stories  headed  the  list  followed  by 
animal,  fairy  and  fiction  stories  while 
in  the  fourth  grade,  fiction  was  first, 
then  fairy,  animal  and  geographical 
stories. 

Miss  Reeley  of  the  Boise  high- 
school  library  gave  a  paper  on  the  Li- 
brary and  school. 

The  association  will  continue  the 
efforts  to  secure  a  county  library  law. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:*  President,  Jes- 
sie Fraser,  Twin  Falls  public  library; 
vice  president,  Margaret  Roberts,  Ida- 
ho Free  Traveling  library,  Boise;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  Marion  Orr,  Ida- 
ho Falls  public  library. 

Marion  Orr, 
Secretary. 

Pcnnsylvaniaf— The  last  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  library  club  was  held  at 
the  Widener  branch  of  the  Free  li- 
brary of  Philadelphia,  June  5,  with  the 
president,  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  in  the 
chair. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meet- 
ing, the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  incoming  year:  President,  Dr 
A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach;  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Alfred  Rigling;  second  vice- 
president,  Josephine  B.  Carson;  secre- 
tary, Martha  Lee  Coplin;  treasurer. 
Bertha  Seidl  Wetzell. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Dr 
Rosenbach,  the  incoming  president. 
His  address  on  Women  book-collectors 
of  France  was  particularly  entertaining 
and  instructive.  Dr  Rosenbach  ex- 
hibited a  number  of  choice  books 
which  had  at  one  time  been  in  the  li- 
braries of  some  of  the  women  of  whom 
he  spoke. 

The  address  of  Dr  Rosenbach  will  be 
given  in  full,  later. 
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Kansas  District  Meetings 

Four  district  meetings  were  again 
held  in  Kansas  this  spring,  at  Baldwin, 
in  the  library  of  Baker  University,  at 
Manhattan,  in  the  Public  library  and 
at  the  State  Agricultural  college,  at 
McPherson,  and  at  Chanute. 

There  was  a  total  registration  of 
114  librarians,  trustees  and  a  few  in- 
terested friends,  an  increase  over  the 
registration  of  1921.  Forty-four  li- 
braries and  33  towns  were  represented. 

The  program  was  practically  the 
same  at  each  place.  Book  selection  for 
the  small  library;  cooperation  with 
clubs  in  the  making  of  their  programs; 
special  "weeks,"  especially  children's 
week;  inexpensive  methods  for  han- 
dling clippings,  pamphlets,  and  pictures; 
county  libraries  and  library  revenue 
were  some  of  the  subjects  discussed. 
What  shall  we  do  with  radical  books 
and  periodicals,  and  How  can  we  catch 
book  thieves,  vandals  and  other  de- 
linquents, were  topics  that  stirred  up 
the  liveliest  discussion  at  each  of  the 
meetings.  The  general  feeling  seemed 
CO  be  that  it  was  difficult  to  define  and 
unwise  to  place  special  restrictions  on 
radical  literature,  that  the  overconserv- 
ative  and  ultra-radical  counterbalanced 
c;ach  other,  and  that  the  public  had  a 
right  to  demand  a  wide  range  of 
opinion.  As  to  book-thievery  and  other 
vandalism,  no  far-reaching  remedy  had 
been  found  anywhere,  all  we  could  do 
was  to  be  watchful  and  to  try  to  edu- 
cate the  young  in  the  value  of  public 
property.  In  the  case  of  delinquents 
who  move  frequently  from  one  town 
to  another  without  returning  their 
books,  a  system  of  cooperation  be- 
tween libraries  for  self-protection  was 
strongly  urged. 

At  Baker  University,  the  librarians 
attended  the  student  chapel  meeting 
where  Julius  Lucht,  librarian  of  the 
Wichita  city  library,  spoke  to  the 
students  on  the  attractiveness  of  li- 
brary work  as  a  vocation.  Miss  Hattie 
Osborne,  the  college  librarian,  enter- 
tained the  visitors  and  members  of  the 
college  faculty  at  a  delightful  lunch- 


eon at  her  home.  At  Manhattan,  an 
extensive  auto  ride  was  enjoyed,  to  the 
experimental  stations  of  the  college 
and  to  the  heights  of  the  country  club 
from  which  may  be  had  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  Kansas.  At  McPherson, 
there  was  a  ride  to  McPherson  col- 
lege, where  the  librarians  were  g^ven  a 
cordial  welcome  by  the  president,  Dr 
Kurtz,  and  at  Chanute,  the  mayor  and 
city  commission,  with  their  wives, 
joined  the  librarians  and  trustees  at 
an  excellent  dinner  at  the  country  club. 


Special  Libraries 

Philadelphia,  Pa.— The  council  holds 
informal  luncheon  meetings  each  week 
for  the  officers  and  committee  mem- 
bers, when  committee  work  and  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  council  are  dis- 
cussed. 

The  council  is  about  to  print  an  en- 
larged edition  of  its  Directory  of  Li- 
braries. The  committee  in  charge  of  this 
work,  of  which  Josephine  B.  Carson, 
librarian,  Pennsylvania  Compensation 
Bureau  is  chairman,  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  searching  for  new  business 
libraries,  with  results  which  will  en- 
able them  to  include  in  the  new  edition 
about  35  additional  libraries.  As  a 
part  of  the  campaign,  letters  were  sent 
to  all  Philadelphia  newspapers,  re- 
questing publicity,  and  they  in  turn 
published  very  satisfactory  notices  of 
the  council  and  its  work. 

An  urgent  need  has  long  been  felt 
for  a  better  knowledge  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  unusual  magazines  in  the 
special  libraries  of  Philadelphia,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  council  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  periodicals, 
with  Dr  Frank  G.  Lewis,  of  Crozer 
Theological  seminary  as  chairman,  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  committee 
decided  in  favor  of  a  union  card  cata- 
log, as  opposed  to  a  printed  list,  both 
on  account  of  the  expense  and  because 
of  the  comparative  impermanence  of 
special  library  collections.  The  pe- 
riodical department  of  the  Free  li- 
brary will  act  as  its  custodian  for  the 
time  being. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

The  Public  library  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
has  issued  a  list  of  helpful  books  on 
"Safe  and  sane  investment." 

The  Public  library  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  has  issued  two  lists  of  books,  the 
first,  a  list  of  books  for  older  girls  and 
the  second  a  list  of  books  for  older 
boys. 

The  American  Booksellers  Associa- 
tion at  its  recent  convention  in  Mich- 
igan, May  8-11,  1922,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  "strongly  recommends  that 
booksellers  give  especial  consideration 
to  the  recommended  lists  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  the  local  li- 
brarian and  the  state  librarian." 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued 
A  list  of  American  doctoral  dissertations 
printed  in  1920.  The  list  was  prepared 
by  Mary  Wilson  MacNair  of  the  Cata- 
log division.  The  volume  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  for  35c.  The 
book  contains  180  pages  and  is  well  in- 
dexed. 

The  Chicago  public  library  and  the 
Indianapolis  public  library  are  the  two 
latest  institutions  launching  a  journal- 
istic craft.  The  first  is  for  circulation 
among  the  staff  members  and  the  lat- 
ter for  the  library  public.  Both  an- 
nounce themselves  as  not  quite  in  final 
dress  and  so  comment  will  be  deferred. 

The  U.  S.  department  of  agriculture, 
Bureau  of  markets,  has  issued  a  sup- 
plement to  its  Bibliography  on  the 
Marketing  of  Farm  Products  which  was 
issued  in  1918.  The  first  supplement 
was  issued  in  April,  1919  and  the 
present  supplement,  dated  January, 
1922,  brings  the  material  listed  to  the 
close  of  1921. 

Mrs  Julia  Schofield  Harron,  literary 
editor  for  the  Cleveland  public  library, 
has  a  most  interesting  article,  Library 
editorial  and  publicity  work,  in  the  Vas- 
sar  Quarterly  for  May,  1922.  Mrs  Har- 
ron, a  graduate  of  Vassar,  wrote  the 
article  for  the   symposium  on  new  oc- 


cupations for  college-bred  women,  which 
forms  the  major  part  of  the  May  number 
of  the  Quarterly. 

In  the  Literary  Review  of  April  22  is 
a  list  of  books  prepared  by  the  Committee 
on  literature  of  the  Workers'  Education 
bureau,  New  York,  of  which  Frank  and 
Rachel  Anderson  whose  article  in  Pub- 
lic Libraries,  27:269-74,  has  attracted 
much  attention,  are  members.  In  the 
list  appear  volumes  of  recent  date  as  well 
as  those  that  have  long  since  become 
classics.  Primarily  intended  to  fill  the 
needs  of  the  workers,  "its  general  char- 
acter gives  it  a  range  as  broad  as  the  in- 
terest in  good  literature.'  M.  M. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin, 
1921,  No.  33  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  music  departments  of  libraries. 
The  bulletin  was  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Music  Teachers*  Nation- 
al association  and  may  be  had  from  the 
government  printing  office  in  Wash- 
ington for  5c  a  copy. 

The  development  of  music  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  is  reviewed  by  states, 
with  quotations  regarding  music.  The 
appendix  is  made  up  of  excerpts  from 
an  article  by  O.  G.  Sonneck,  reprinted 
from  the  Art  World,  A  short  bibli- 
ography of  music  is  offered  by  E.  C. 
Krohn. 

A  new  number  of  the  Viewpoint 
Series  has  appeared  under  the  title  View- 
points in  Essays,  an  arrangement  of 
books  according  to  their  essential  in- 
terest. Some  of  the  topics  on  which 
books  have  been  collected  are  Mascu- 
line attitudes,  Bed  books.  Lands  and 
peoples,  American  mind  and  manners. 
Schools  and  society,  Eternal  verities, 
Everyday  ethics,  and  a  score  of  other 
as  interesting  topics. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  Viewpoint 
Series,  the  others  being  Essays  in  inter- 
pretive bibliography.  Viewpoints  in 
travel,  and  Viewpoints  in  biography. 
Viewpoints  in  essays  is  issued  at  60c 
a  copy,  with  a  discount  for  quantities. 

The  fifth  revised  edition  of  Per- 
fumes and  cosmetics  by  C.  W.  Askin- 
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son,  has  been  issued  by  the  Norman 
W.  Henley  Publishing  Company  of 
New  York.  The  book  contains  400 
pages  and  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
vised in  accordance  with  modern  prac- 
tice, with  important  added  material  sup- 
plied by  experts. 

At  first  thought,  one  questions  the 
value  of  the  purchase  of  a  book  of  this 
kind  ($6),  but  the  John  Crerar  library 
of  Chicago  states  that  they  have  an  in- 
creasing number  of  inquiries  for 
formulas  for  perfumes  and  cosmetics. 
The  number  of  formulas  in  this  new 
edition  would  seem  sufficient  to  cover 
whatever  demand  may  be  made  in  this 
line. 

The  May  number  of  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  is  made  up  of  contribu- 
tions from  eminent  members  of 
various  professions  and  business  lines, 
setting  out  at  length  the  ethics  which 
prevail  in  the  callings  which  they  rep- 
resent. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  volume  of  316 
pages,  the  editor,  Clyde  L.  King,  pre- 
sents some  valuable  ideas  of  the  im- 
portance of  codes  of  ethics.  Mr  King 
says  that  the  ideal  of  all  professions 
is  public  service  and  not  monetary 
gain.  Business  hangs  more  and  more 
upon  good  faith.  Modern  business 
cannot  go  on  where  there  is  lack  of 
confidence.  The  ideal  of  a  profession 
must  be  the  public  good,  so  in  busi- 
ness, the  ideal  of  service  must  prevail. 
A  significant  statement  by  Mr  King 
points  out  that  only  the  ideal  of  service 
can  control  the  crafty  impulse  for 
profit.  Hence,  the  value  of  codes. 
"Codes  of  ethics  are  the  means  by 
which  groups  keep  their  members 
socially  victorious  over  self-aggrandize- 
ment." 

The  ethical  codes  of  the  professions 
are  treated  separately  and  in  general  by 
men  prominent  in  the  ranks  of  political 
and  social  science,  while  the  ethical 
codes  of  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
architecture,  definitely  educational 
lines,     journalism     and     business     are 


treated  by  leaders  in  their  several  in- 
terests. 

Under  Ethical  standards  for  educa- 
tional and  social  workers,  The  Ethics  of 
librarianship ;  A  proposal  for  a  revised 
code,  is  presented  by  Charles  Knowles 
Bolton,  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum.  Mr  Bolton's 
article  of  10  pages  treats  very  fairly 
and  very  effectively  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  ethics  of  librianship 
should  be  based.  In  reviewing  the  idea 
of  an  ethical  code  for  librarianship, 
Mr  Bolton  traces  the  development  of 
the  idea  from  an  address  by  Mary 
Wright  Plummer  on  the  "Pros  and 
cons  of  librarianship,"  first  printed  in 
Public  Libraries  for  May  1903.  Fol- 
lowing the  idea  thru  several  years,  he 
recalls  the  fact  that  a  code  of  library 
ethics  reached  a  form  of  17  sections, 
and  was  first  printed  in  Public  Li- 
braries in  1909  under  the  title  of  The 
Librarian's  canons  of  ethics.  These 
canons  were  discussed  by  the  Council 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  other  groups  of  li- 
brarians for  several  years.  In  their 
deliberations,  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions were  received  from  more  than  25 
of  the  leading  librarians  of  the  United 
States,  these  resulting  in  the  code 
which  Mr  Bolton  presents  in  his 
article  in  The  Annals,  to  the  extent  of 
30  sections.  He  oflFers  them  as  counsel 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, "combining  worldly  wisdom  with 
unworldly  ideas." 

A  very  interesting  supplement  con- 
tains a  series  of  papers  on  modern 
China  and  her  present-day  problems, 
by  American  and  Chinese  statesmen, 
which  are  most  illuminating  as  to  the 
conditions  in  that  interesting  country. 

The  appendix  contains  codes  of 
ethics  that  have  been  adopted  by  a 
score  of  organizations  which  are  in- 
fluencing the  activities  of  the  world 
today. 

It  would  be  a  thing  really  worth  the 
doing  if  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  pub- 
lications should  reprint  Mr  Bolton's 
article  from  The  Annals  and  give  it  wide 
and  gratuitous  distribution  among  li- 
brarians of  the  country. 
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Indeed,  the  volume  of  The  Annals  de- 
voted to  the  ethics  of  the  professions 
and  of  business  would  be  a  valuable 
and  much  appreciated  volume  for  all 
libraries  of  every  kind,  for  there  is 
a  need  for  this  type  of  information,  not 
now  in  existence.  Much  has  been 
written  of  the  ethics  of  various  profes- 
sions but  in  no  other  place  has  there 
been  such  a  discussion  and  collection  of 
codes  of  ethics  that  have  been  approved 
or  adopted  by  leading  professions  and 
business  organizations.  The  book  is 
not  only  informational  in  its  character, 
but  inspirational,  and  has  a  very  dis- 
tinct appeal  for  younger  members  of 
various  callings,  and  in  these  days  of 
unstable  ideals  and  adventuresome 
ideas  in  political  and  social  science,  it 
may  be  a  distinctly  useful  instrument 
in  the  work  of  bringing  order  out  of 
chaos. 

In  every  community  served  by  a 
public  library,  there  will  be  found 
those  who  will  be  grateful  to  have 
their  attention  called  to  the  articles 
in  this  volume,*  written  especially  for 
engineers  of  all  classes,  architects, 
teachers,  professors,  ministers,  public 
service  publications,  accountancy. 
Rotary  clubs,  Kiwanis  and  the  like. 

A  survey  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege and  experiment  station  libraries  has 
been  made  for  the  U.  S.  department  of 
agriculture  by  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Baker, 
librarian,  Colorado  State  agricultural  col- 
lege. Miss  Lucy  M.  Lewis,  librarian, 
Oregon  agricultural  college  and  Miss  E. 
Arlene  Dilts,  assistant  librarian,  Colorado 
State  agricultural  college. 

The  June  number  of  The  Arrow,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Pi  Beta  Phi 
fraternity,  contains  an  article  on  Li- 
brary work  as  a  calling  for  college 
graduates.  It  is  by  Miss  Zulema 
Kostomlatsky,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Public  library  of  Portland, 
Oregon  and  now  living  in  Orange,  Cal- 
ifornia. 


♦Reprints  of  Mr  Bolton's  article  are  avail- 
able at  15c  each  and  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  Mr  Clyde  L.  King,  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
36th  and  Woodlawn  Avenue,   Philadelphia. 


An  Important  Exhibit 

At  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion convention  held  in  St.  Louis,  May 
23-26,  there  was  an  exhibit  and  demon- 
stration of  methods  used  in  distribut- 
ing books  in  hospitals.  The  demonstra- 
tion was  presented  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Green  of  Barnes  hospital  and  received 
one  of  the  four  Honorable  Mention 
awards  given  to  scientific  exhibits  on 
display. 

Mr  Charles  H.  Compton  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  library  arranged  and  in- 
stalled the  exhibit.  There  were  three 
screens  used,  two  showing  two 
branches  of  the  work  which  is  carried 
on  in  government  hospitals  and  that 
which  local  public  libraries  do  in  a 
large  number  of  cities.  The  exhibits 
were  mainly  mounted  photographs 
showing  actual  work  and  conditions  in 
hospital  libraries,  and  pamphlets  de- 
scribing the  libraries  and  their  work 
were  distributed. 

The  third  screen,  devoted  to  the  li- 
brary of  Barnes  hospital,  St.  Louis, 
showed  the  work  done  by  a  private  li- 
brary in  a  private  hospital.  Some  of 
the  books  in  the  Barnes  library  are 
loaned  by  the  St.  Louis  public  library, 
but  the  majority  are  gifts.  This  li- 
brary is  used  by  doctors,  nurses  and 
other  employes  but  seven-tenths  of  all 
the  reading  is  done  by  the  patients. 
Groups  of  books  in  the  exhibit  were 
labelled  with  such  captions  as.  Popu- 
lar in  the  colored  wards.  Books  women 
like.  Good  for  heart  and  nervous  cases. 
Foreign  books  for  the  wards.  Detective 
stories  for  fractures,  and  Fairy  tales 
for  all  ages. 

There  were  several  persons  from  the 
Barnes  hospital  and  from  the  Public 
library  staff  in  charge  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
booth  during  the  entire  time  of  the 
convention.  The  exhibit  brought  many 
inquiries  and  a  stimulation  of  interest 
was  constantly  observed.  The  Ameri- 
can medical  association  itself  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  hospital  li- 
brary with  books  for  the  patients,  has 
a  definite  therapeutic  value. 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library,  Atlanta 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Atlanta 
library  school  were  held  on  June  3, 
1922.  The  address  was  made  by 
Azariah  S.  Root,  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association  on  the 
subject  "School  and  After"  and  the 
certificates  were  delivered  by  W.  W. 
Orr,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

The  following  appointments  for  the 
class  of  1922  have  been  made: 

Nell  Barmore,  assistant  in  circulation  de- 
partment, Minneapolis  public  library. 

Verna  Goode  and  Jessie  Louise  Head, 
assistant,  Public  library,  Greenville,  South 
Carolina. 

Odessa  Gifford,  assistant,  Public  library, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Lydia  Matthews,  assistant,  Carnegie  lib- 
rary of  Atlanta. 

Ruby  McWhorter,  librarian.  Public  libr 
rary.  Hickory,  North  Carolina. 

Frances  Stokes,  assistant,  Carnegie  lib- 
rary of  Atlanta. 

Selma  Wacker,  assistant,  Emory  Univer- 
sity library,  Atlanta. 

Sue  Vernon  Williams,  cataloger,  Birming- 
ham-Southern college,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama. 

Susie  Lee  Crumley, 

Principal. 

Carnegie  library  school,  Pittsburgh 

The  last  six  weeks  of  the  school 
year  were  very  busy  ones.  The  an- 
nual library  trip  was  made  during  the 
first  week  of  May  to  libraries  in  and 
near  New  York  City.  In  addition  to 
the  New  York  public  library  and  the 
Brooklyn  public  library,  the  students 
visited  the  libraries  of  the  Engineering 
Society,  Lincoln  school,  Columbia 
University  and  Pratt  institute  and  the 
public  libraries  in  Newark  and  East 
Orange.  A  small  group  of  the  stu- 
dents spent  Saturday  in  Washington 
where  they  visited  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  students'  reports  showed 
how  thoroughly  worth  while  the  trip 
was. 

The  class  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing some  unusually  interesting  and 
valuable  lectures  during  the  last  month 
of  school.  Mrs  Caroline  Burnite 
Walker,    formerly     director     of    Chil- 


dren's work,  Cleveland  public  library, 
gave  a  series  of  five  lectures  on  the 
equipment  of  children's  rooms  and  on 
discipline.  Miss  Corinne  Bacon  gave 
three  delightful  lectures  on  biography, 
fiction,  and  poetry. 

Commencement  exercises  were  held 
Saturday,  June  17.  Dr  George  P. 
Donehoo,  State  librarian  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, made  a  practical  and  inspiring 
address.  Immediately  after  the  com- 
mencement exercises,  the  annual  alum- 
nae luncheon,  with  79  present,  was 
held  at  the  Schenley  hotel.  Miss  Mar- 
garet Carnegie  who  for  six  years  has 
been  instructor  in  story-telling  in  the 
school  and  who  is  leaving  to  be  mar- 
ried in  July,  was  guest  of  honor.  John 
H.  Leete,  director  of  the  school,  Mr 
J.  J.  Turner,  chairman  of  the  Library 
school  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Dr  George  P.  Donehoo,  and 
Mr  Burd  Patterson  were  guests. 

Students  of  the  class  of  1922  have 
received  appointments  as  follows: 

Ruth  C.  Belding,  assistant,  Public  library, 
Canton,   Ohio. 

E.  Lenore  Casford,  assistant.  School  de- 
partment, Library  association  of  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Johanna  E.  Dresel,  children's  librarian. 
Library  association  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Florence  Ewing,  librarian.  New  Brighton. 

Mary  E.  Foster,  children's  librarian,  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

Rose  L.  Griffith,  assistant.  Children's  de- 
partment, Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Inez  C.  Haskins,  children's  librarian,  Pub- 
lic library,  Seattle,  Washington. 

Margaret  Hickson,  children's  librarian, 
Public  library,  Seattle,  Washington. 

A.  Raye  Hoofnagle,  children's  librarian, 
Public  library,  Allentown. 

Ruth  A.  Howe,  cataloger,  Public  library. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Alice  McCann,  assistant,  children's  de- 
partment, Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Emily  Jane  McNary,  librarian.  School  of 
dentistry,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Gertrude  E.  Marsh,  children's  librarian, 
Public  library,  Danbury,  Connecticut. 

Elizabeth  Nesbitt,  assistant,  children's 
department,  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Rose  C.  Pickering,  Wylie  Avenue  branch, 
Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Margaret  M.  Reid,  assistant,  children's  de- 
partment, Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Marion  W.  Thompson,  children's  librarian, 
Public  library,  Everett,  Washington. 

Florence  I.  Wilson,  librarian.  Junior  high- 
school  library,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
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Alumnae  notes 

Jessie  Van  Cleve,  *14,  has  gone  to  Chi- 
cago, on  the  staff  of  the  American  Library 
Association. 

Irma  E.  Diescher,  '16,  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  story-telling,  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh,  and  instructor  in  the 
Carnegie  library  school. 

Marjorie  Beal,  '13,  has  given  up  her  posi- 
tion as  librarian  of  the  Oneida  public  library 
to  become  librarian  of  Stout  institute, 
Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

Marian  M.  Pierce,  *15,  was  married  on 
June  15  to  Richard  Madison  Stewart. 

Nina   C.   Brotherton, 
Principal. 

University  of  Illinois 

Miss  Louise  B.  Krause,  librarian  of 
the  H.  M.  Byllesby  Co.,  visited  the 
school.  May  15-16.  The  titles  of  her 
lectures  were:  The  organization  and 
administration  of  a  business  library; 
Reference  work  in  a  business  library; 
Periodicals  in  a  business  library. 

The  month  of  June  has  been  charac- 
terized by  the  usual  festivities  of  the 
commencement  season.  In  a  special 
way,  the  library  school  students  and 
faculty  enjoyed  several  social  occasions 
of  their  own  during  the  week. 

On  Commencement  day,  June  14,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  library  science 
was  conferred  upon  nine  seniors: 

Fanny  Alice  Coldren,  Illinois,  A.B.  '21; 
Myron  Warren  Getchell,  Oregon,  A.B.  '11, 
M.A,  '21;  Percy  Don  Hammond,  West  Vir- 
ginia, A.B.  '17;  Marie  Miller  Hostetter, 
Kansas,  A.B.  '19;  Kate  Susan  Kepler,  Bel- 
oit  college,  B.A.  '08;  Isaac  Villagonzalo 
Lucero,  Philippines,  A.B,  '18,  B.S.  '20; 
Miles  Oscar.  Price,  Chicago,  B.S.  '14;  Jack- 
son Edmund  Towne,  Harvard,  A.B.  '16,  A. 
M.  *17;  Sara  Lucilla  Woods,  Indiana,  A.B. 
'20. 

Before  commencement,  Miss  Kepler 
of  the  graduating  class  was  called  to 
her  home  in  Ashland,  Wisconsin  by 
the  fatal  illness  of  her  mother. 

The  following  appointments  of  sen- 
iors to  positions  have  been  made : 

Myron  W.  Getchell,  University  of  Illinois 
catalog  department. 

Percy  Don  Hammond,  Texas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanic  Arts  college,  assistant 
librarian. 

Marie  Miller  Hostetter,  classifier.  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 

Isaac  V.  Lucero,  Government  central  li- 
brary, Manilla,  P.  I. 


Miles  O.  Price,  United  States  patent 
office,   librarian. 

Jackson  E.  Towne,  St.  Procopius  college, 
organizer. 

Sara  L.  Woods,  University  of  Illinois 
catalog  department. 

Of  the  juniors: 

Mary  Ernestine  Brown,  Oregon  State  col- 
lege. 

Flora  E.  Hottes,  Detroit  public  library, 
children's  department. 

Sister  Mary  Reparata,  Rosary  college. 
River  Forest,  librarian. 

Meta  M.  Sexton,  University  of  Illinois, 
cataloger. 

Emma  M.  Shoup,  University  of  Illinois, 
library  school  reviser. 

Etta  Mae  Roberts  returns  to  the  librarian- 
ship  of  the  Public  library,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia. 

Beatrice  C.  Siiris  returns  to  her  position 
on  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Arkansas 
library. 

Marie  Miller  Hostetter  was  voted  final 
honors  for  scholarship  in  the  class  of  1922. 

Miss  Jim  P.  Matthews,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  library,  will  be  one  of 
the  revisers  in  the  summer  session. 

The  Students  and  faculty  rejoiced 
to  have  a  short  visit  from  Florence  R. 
Curtis,  a  former  instructor  in  the  Li- 
brary school,  who  is  returning  from  a 
year's  absence  in  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines. Miss  Curtis  will  this  summer 
have  charge  of  a  summer  class  in  Li- 
brary methods  at  the  Public  library, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Frances  Simpson, 
Assistant-director. 
Los  Angeles  public  library 

The  chief  speaker  at  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  school  was  Althea 
Warren,  librarian  of  the  San  Diego 
public  library,  and  president  of  the 
California  library  association.  Miss 
Warren  spoke  whimsically  and  with 
refreshing  candor  on  "Lemondrops" ; 
the  alleviating  joys  that  come  to  li- 
brary workers.  Mr  Monnette,  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  directors, 
presided,  and  after  the  formal  exercises 
in  the  school,  the  graduate?  and  alumni 
adjourned  to  the  Lincoln  Heights 
branch  where  a  committee  of  the 
alumni  association  served  luncheon  in 
the  garden  reading  room.  The  class 
prophecy  and  reminiscences  of  early 
days  in  the  library  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  class  reunions. 
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The  alumni  association  elected  the 
following  officers:  Betsy  Foye,  *07, 
president;  Elizabeth  Walker,  '16,  vice- 
president;  Florence  K.  Kingsley,  *22, 
secretary;  lone  Morrison,  45,  treas- 
urer. 

Marion  Horton, 
Principal. 

New  York  public  library 
A  number  of  administrative  lectures 
by  librarians  from  the  New  York  dis- 
trict contributed  to  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  junior  program:  three  lectures  by 
Mr  E.  F.  Stevens  on  the  history  of  li- 
braries; one  by  Miss  Askew  on  library 
management;  and  two  by  Miss  Edna 
Pratt  on  library  budgets  and  finance. 
In  addition.  Miss  Lucille  Goldthwaite 
told  about  library  work  for  the  blind; 
Dr  Frank  Weitenkampf  spoke  on 
prints  and  upon  book  illustration,  and 
T.  M.  Cleland  discussed  type  design. 

Miss  Sutliff  sailed  for  Europe  on  the 
steamship  "Manchuria"  on  Wednes- 
day, May  31,  her  plans  being  to  spend 
four  months  in  visiting  England,  Ire- 
land, Sweden,  Norway,  and  France. 
Miss  Sutliff*s  trip  is  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Alumni  association  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  her  11  years  of  service 
with  the  school.  She  has  been  on  the 
instructional  staff  from  the  beginning 
and  has  endeared  herself  without  ex- 
ception to  members  of  the  entire  series 
of  classes. 

The  annual  dinner  and  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  association  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  8,  at  which 
time  the  work  of  the  school  and  of  the 
Alumni  association  for  the  year  was 
presented.  Certain  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution were  made  and  officers  'for 
1922-23  were  elected.  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  on  Friday,  June 
9.  The  address  was  delivered  by  Mr 
Asa  Don  Dickinson,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Diplomas 
were  awarded  to  seven  senior  students 
and  certificates  to  twenty-eight  jun- 
iors; in  addition,  a  special  certificate 
was  granted  to  Lydia  Duproix,  of 
Barbezieux,  France.  Mile.  Duproix 
had   been   selected     from    the    French 


workers  in  French  libraries  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  committee 
for  devastated  France  to  spend  a  year 
at  an  American  library  school  in  prep- 
aration for  further  work  in  her  own 
country.  Certain  courses  she  pursued 
in  toto,  but  others  were  waived  or 
modified  with  a  view  to  the  special 
needs  of  her  contemplated  work,  and 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  greater 
amount  of  observation  and  of  practical 
work  in  American  libraries  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  possible  for  her. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  Mile  Du- 
proix visited  not  only  many  libraries 
and  institutions  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict, but  accompanied  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  junior  class  on  the  inspec- 
tion trip  to  Philadelphia  and  Wash- 
ington, and  in  addition  made  trips  to 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Albany,  Boston, 
and  Newport.  She  sailed  on  June  28 
to  resume  work  under  Miss  Jessie  Car- 
son in  France. 

Ernest  J.  Reece, 
Principal. 
New  York  state  library 

Miss  Margaret  Jackson  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Library  school  of  the  New  York 
public  library  spoke  on  illustrators  of 
children's  books. 

A  farewell  supper  in  honor  of  the 
senior  class,  was  held  on  the  Normans- 
kill,  June  15. 

The  class  of  1923,  as  its  gift  to  the 
school,  added  silver  knives  and  forks 
to  the  equipment  for  entertainment 
purposes. 

The  Commencement  exercises  were 
held  June  16,  at  11  o'clock.  Dr  James 
Sullivan,  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  made  the  address  taking 
as  his  subject.  The  joys  of  being  a  li- 
brarian. The  degree  of  B.  L.  S.  was 
conferred  on  the  following  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1922  and  on  two 
from  earlier  classes: 

Grace  L.  E.  Bischof,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.;  Lucy  M.  Buker,  Albany;  Ellen  Hope 
Jakway,  New  Rochelle;  Lois  M.  Lyon, 
Redlands,  Cal.;  Mary  E.  Martin,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Leta  E.  Perry,  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Everett  V.  Spettigue,  Honesdale,  Penn.; 
Mabel  Colcord,  1902,  librarian,  Bureau  of 
Entomology,    Department    of    Agriculture, 
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Washington,  D.  C;  Mary  Utopia  Rothrock, 
1914,  librarian,  Lawson  Mcuhee  library, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Alice  F.  Muench  and  Isidoro  Saniel,  who 
were  unable  to  complete  the  course  before 
commencement,  will  finish  their  work  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Supplementing  the  former  list  of  ap- 
pointments are  the  following: 

Flora  Belle  Ludington,  reference  librar- 
ian, Mills  College,  Cal.;  Isidoro  Saniel,  as- 
sistant, University  of  the  Philippines,  Ma- 
nila; Mary  R.  Bacon,  assistant  librarian, 
Lewis  and  Clark  high-school,  Spokane, 
Wash.;  Atta  L.  Henry,  Indianapolis  public 
library;  Mrs  Mabel  L.  Loomis,  librarian, 
Free  Academy,  Elmira;  Amy  L.  Post,  as- 
sistant Haverford  College  library.  Pa.;  Gun- 
vor  Rasmussen,  branch  assistant,  New  York 
public  library;  Wilma  Reeve,  Indianapolis 
public  library;  Miriam  C.  Reyer,  assistant. 
Public  library.  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Edith  M. 
Schulze,  librarian.  Union  high-school,  Re- 
dondo  Beach,  Cal. 

Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  *08,  resigned 
from  the  faculty  of  the  school  and  as 
head  of  the  Order  section  of  the  State 
library  on  June  1.  The  regret  with 
which  her  resignation  was  received 
was  tempered  by  her  promise  to  re- 
main in  charge  of  the  school's  course 
in  order  and  accession  department 
work,  and  by  the  fact  that  as  librarian 
of  the  united  public  libraries  of  Albany 
she  will  g^ve  her  entire  effort  to  build- 
ing up  a  public  library  system  for  the 
city  comparable  to  the  best  in  other 
cities  of  its  size. 

The  general  six  weeks  course  for  li- 
brarians of  the  small  public  libraries 
opened  Monday,  June  19,  with  a  regis- 
tration of  18.  The  course  is  in  charge 
of  Mildred  H.  Pope,  chief  organizer  of 
the  Library  Extension  division,  as- 
sisted by  members  of  the  library  school 
faculty,  members  of  the  State  library 
staff  and  visiting  lecturers. 

Edna  M.  Sanderson, 

Vice-director. 
Pratt  institute 

Among  the  unusually  interesting 
visits  made  during  the  third  term  have 
been  those  to  the  Bohemian  branch  of 
the  New  York  public  library,  where 
members  of  the  staff  gave  a  Chech 
folk-play  in  the  recently  installed  pup- 
pet theatre,  and  to  the  new  branch  in 


the  San  Juan  Hill  district,  where  Miss 
Rose  is  doing  a  remarkable  work 
among  the  colored  people.  Another 
red  letter  occasion  was  a  trip  to  East 
Orange  where  the  library  is  a  concrete 
example  of  the  Pratt  training,  the  li- 
brarians from  the  beginning  having 
been  graduates  of  the  school,  and  the 
present  heads  of  the  reference,  circula- 
tion, and  children's  departments  being 
alumnae.  But  the  crowning  event  of 
the  Friday  trips  was  the  visit  to  the 
Morgan  library  on  June  9.  There  we 
wandered  for  over  an  hour  in  that 
bibliothecal  fairyland,  with  the  most 
precious  treasures  of  the  book  world 
spread  out  on  tables  for  our  enjoyment. 

The  annual  visit  of  the  library  school 
class  to  Garden  City  and  the  Country 
Life  Press  was  happily  accomplished 
on  June  7.  The  usual  itinerary  was 
followed,  first  viewing  the  Cathedral 
wherein  special  favors  were  shown  us 
as  traditional  visitors.  A  picnic  lunch- 
eon was  enjoyed  under  the  silver 
maples  of  long  association  with  our 
visits,  and  thereafter  an  inspection  of 
the  extensive  gardens  preceded  a  tour 
of  the  works  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
class  was  granted  the  unusual  favor  of 
interviewing  the  French  binders  of 
whom  the  publishers  are  patrons.  This 
annual  event  is  arranged  as  the  cul- 
mination of  Mr  Stevens's  series  of  lec- 
tures on  printing. 

Miss  Harriet  B.  Gooch,  who  has 
been  an  important  member  of  the 
school  faculty  for  11  years,  has  re- 
signed this  spring  in  order  to  take  up 
more  general  library  work.  Her  going 
has  called  forth  expressions  of  regret 
from  many  who  can  testify  to  the  value 
of  her  careful,  conscientious,  syste- 
matic training  and  who  enjoyed  the 
contact  with  her  gracious  personality. 
The  school  wishes  her  all  success  in 
her  future  work. 

Miss  Edith  P.  Bucknam,  '98,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Miss  Gooch. 
Miss  Bucknam  is  a  graduate  of  Bar- 
nard college  and  she  has  had  a  wide 
range  of  experience  in  many  different 
kinds  of  libraries,   including  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Astor  li- 
brary, and  the  Brooklyn  public  library. 

She  was  head  cataloger  at  the 
Queens  Borough  public  library  for  10 
years,  was  librarian  for  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company,  and  is  at 
present  assistant-librarian  and  chief 
cataloger  at  the  American  Geograph- 
ical Society  library.  Miss  Bucknam 
taught  cataloging  very  successfully  to 
the  training  class  of  the  Queens 
Borough  public  library,  and  has  been 
much  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
presenting  the  subject  to  more  ad- 
vanced students. 

The  entrance  examinations  were 
held  June  2.  As  a  result  of  them,  to- 
gether with  the  admission  without  ex- 
amination of  15  college  graduates,  a 
class  of  25  has  been  made  up  with  a 
waiting  list.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  made  up  the  class  in  June  since 
1917,  and  it  is  a  welcome  sign  that  the 
tide  has  turned  toward  library  work 
again.  The  labors  of  the  recruiting 
committee  are  doubtless  responsible 
in  part  for  that.  We  will  take  one  or  two 
foreign  students  on  scholarships  in  ad- 
dition, if  the  opportunity  comes  our 
way.  Examinations  will  be  held  in 
September  if  vacancies  occur  in  the 
class. 

Miss  Catherine  Barksdale,  71,  has  been 
made  an  assistant  in  the  Brooklyn  public 
library. 

•  Miss  Grace  H.  Hoysradt,  '20,  assistant  in 
the  children's  room  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
free  library,  goes  to  the  Public  library, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  as  assistant-librarian. 

The  following  members  of  the  class 
of  1922  have  been  placed : 

Hannah  P.  Anderson,  assistant,  Silas 
Bronson  library,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Sarah  F.  Barry,  assistant,  catalog  depart- 
ment, Yale  University  library. 

Jane  Blatchley,  children's  librarian,  Public 
library,  Tampa,  Florida. 

Cornelia  B.  Doherty,  reference  librarian, 
Silas  Bronson  library,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Marjorie  R.  Driscoll,  librarian.  High- 
school  library,  Bangor,  Maine. 

Clara  W.  M.  Hamann,  assistant,  children's 
room,    Pratt   institute   free   library. 

Gladys  E.  Jones-Williams,  assistant.  Pub- 
lic  library,   Evansville,   Indiana. 

Mrs  Edith  M.  Laird,  assistant,  circulating 
department,  Pratt  Institute  free  library. 

Miriam  D.  Reeve  will  do  a  special  piece 

of   cataloging   in   the   reference-catalog   de- 


partment of  the  New  York  public  library 
before  returning  to  the  staff  of  the  circu- 
lation department. 

Rachel  Sedeyn,  who  was  awarded  a 
scholarship  offered  by  the  Book  Committee 
on  Children's  Libraries,  returns  to  Brussels 
for  work  in  her  own  country. 

Laura  A.  Selkregg,  assistant  librarian. 
Public  library,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  suc- 
ceeding Millicent  Gilder,  class  of  1921. 

Susan  H.  Sherman,  assistant  in  library, 
Vassar   college,    Poughkeepsie,    New   York. 

Frances  H.  Stevenson,  assistant,  circula- 
tion and  reference  departments,  Silas  Bron- 
son library,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Ethel  C.  Trudeau,  assistant,  Brooklyn  pub- 
lic library. 

Elizabeth  R.  Wurts,  general  assistant,  cir- 
culation department,  Thomas  Crane  public 
library,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 
Vice-director. 

St.  Louis 

The  special  lectures  for  the  last 
month  of  the  spring  term  were  as  fol- 
lows: Dr  John  A.  Lapp,  managing  ed- 
itor, The  Nation's  Health,  Making  in- 
formation work;  June  5,  Miss  Stella 
M.  Drumm,  librarian  of  the  Missouri 
Historical  society,  St.  Louis,  Gather- 
ing historical  material;  June  6,  James 
A.  McMillen,  librarian  of  Washington 
university,  College  library  administra- 
tion; June  7,  Miss  Jeanette  Drake,  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library,  Pasa- 
dena, Gal.,  Library  service;  Purd  B. 
Wright,  librarian  of  the  Public  library, 
Kansas  Gity,  Branch  libraries. 

George  O.  Carpenter,  president  of 
the  Library  Board,  presided  at  the 
commencement  exercises,  held  oc 
Thursday  evening,  June  8.  Dr  Wil- 
liam G.  Bitting  of  the  Second  Baptist 
Church,  St.  Louis,  gave  a  talk  on  Lit- 
erature and  life.  Diplomas  were  pre- 
sented to  the  graduates,  IS  in  nimiber. 

The  following  staff  appointments  of 
members  of  the  class  of  1922  have  been 
made: 

Marie  Adele  Bird,  Public  library,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa;  Dolores  Anne  Tourtelotte, 
diildren's  librarian.  Public  library,  Evans- 
ville, Ind.;  Kathryne  May  Howell,  assistant 
cataloger,  Washington  University  library,  St. 
Louis;  Mary  Kathryn  Volker,  librarian, 
Public  library,  Morris,  III;  Minnie  Isaacs, 
cataloger  (temporary),  Missouri  library 
commission. 
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Appointments  permanent  and  tempo- 
rary in  the  St.  Louis  public  library  are  as 
follows : 

Norma  E.  Gaisler,  Carrie  A.  Nathan, 
Helen  Elizabeth  Deering,  Elizabeth  B. 
Meyers,  Adele  Hannah  Reiss,  Estelle  N. 
Robnett,  Arvella  Cecelia  Vorbeck,  Regina 
Cecelia  Weltering,  Mildred  C.  Becker. 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 

Simmons  college 

The  year  came  to  a  close  with  Com- 
mencement Day,  June  12. 

The*  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Library 
Science  was  granted  to  29  students. 

Members  of  the  class  of  1922  who 
have  received  appointments  since  those 
recorded  in  Public  Libraries  for  June 
1,  1922,  are: 

Maude  E.  Avery,  cataloger,  Pennsylvania 
state  college. 

Dorothy  W.  Bridgwater,  librarian,  Lin- 
denwood  college,  St.  Charles,  Missouri. 

Aline  B.  Colton,  librarian,  Emma  Willard 
school,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  B.  Durand,  children's  librarian 
in  branch,  Minneapolis  public  library. 

Emily  Hollowell,  assistant,  School  of 
Education  library,  University  of  Chicago. 

Margaret  E.  Motschman,  cataloger,  Dart- 
mouth College  library,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Dorothy  A.  Rowden,  children's  librarian. 
Public  library,  Englewood,  New  Jersey. 

Elinor  Taylor,  reference  assistant.  Pub- 
lic library.  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Alice  F.  Stevens,  general  assistant,  Evans- 
ville  College  library,  Evansville.  Indiana. 

Margaret  Taylor,  general  assistant,  Clark 
University   library,   Worcester. 

Dorothy  Williams,  general  assistant,  Clark 
University  library,  Worcester. 

Mariam  N.  Craddock  is  not  to  have  the 
position  of  reference  librarian  of  the  Okla- 
homa library  commission,  as  was  reported 
in  Public  Libraries  for  June,  1922. 

The  elective  courses  in  High-school 
libraries,  and  Special  libraries  have 
each  finished  the  year  with  an  actual 
problem. 

The  former  has  assisted  in  working 
up  the  exhibit  for  the  Library  depart- 
ment of  the  N.  E.  A.  One  section 
made  a  model  of  a  school  library,  ac- 
cording to  the  Certain  specifications; 
the  other  worked  out  suggestions  for 
a  small  school  not  able  to  aflford  all 
the  desiderata. 

Five  of  the  Special  libraries  group 
were  permitted  to  study  the  problem 
of  organization  of  the  library  material 


of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers.  Mrs  Lane,  one  of  the 
group,  is  to  complete  the  actual  or- 
ganization during  the  summer. 

Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Donnelly  will 
attend  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  and  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Association 
of  library  schools  at  Detroit. 

The  summer  school,  with  its  courses 
in  School  libraries,  and  Business  li- 
braries, opens  on  July  5,  with  Miss 
Donnelly  as  director,  assisted  by  Miss 
Blunt  and  Miss  Lovis. 

June  Richardson  Donnelly, 

Director. 

Syracuse  university 

Miss  Waller  L  Bullock  of  Pitts- 
burgh recently  gave  two  lectures  to 
the  school,  the  first  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh library,  its  organization,  work, 
etc.,  and  one  on  Qualities  which  the 
library  and  the  public  seek  in  d  li- 
brarian. 

In  May,  the  school  made  a  visit  to 
the  Solvay  public  library,  which  is  an 
excellent  type  of  public  library  in  an 
industrial  town  suburb  of  the  city. 
After  the  inspection  of  the  library. 
Miss  Mertens,  the  librarian,  very  de- 
lightfully served  tea  at  her  home  near 
the  library. 

A  New  York  State  institute  was  held 
at  the  Syracuse  University  library  on 
May  12.  There  was  a  record  attend- 
ance of  104  persons,  all  actively  con- 
nected with  libraries.  Miss  Doane  and 
Miss  Stewart  of  the  Library  school 
gave  interesting  talks  on  books. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  arranged 
by  the  junior  class  of  the  school  in  con- 
nection with  their  course  in  children's 
work. 

On  May  13,  the  faculty  of  the  school 
with  Miss  Mildred  Pope,  N.  Y.  State 
library  organizer,  visited  the  work  in 
progress  at  the  Fayetteville  public  li- 
brary, where  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  commodious  residences  in  that 
village  is  being  successfully  remodeled 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  village 
library.  A  most  successful  campaign 
for  funds,  enlisting  the  interest  and 
support  of  the  entire  village,  had  just 
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been  completed.  Our  school  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  the  workmen 
on  the  building  pass  down  the  main 
village  street  with  a  large  national  flag 
borne  triumphantly  on  his  shoulders, 
to  be  placed  over  the  clock  on  the  town 
hall  as  a  signal  that  the  amount  of 
money  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
raise  had  been  completed. 

Rita  Barrett,  '22,  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  staff  of  the  Syracuse  public 
library. 

Julia  Martin,  *20,  of  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity library  staff,  is  to  be  married  early 
in  August  to  the  Rev  Albert  Anthony  of 
this  city. 

Ona  Rosbrook,  *17,  of  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity agricultural  library,  has  announced 
her  engagement. 

University  of  Texas 

The  third  year  of  work  closed  with 
14  students,  the  number  with  which 
the  year  began;  six  are  graduate 
students,  five  seniors  and  three  juniors. 
Six  complete  all  the  courses  given,  and 
five  complete  all  courses  but  one. 

The  students  in  Bibliography  helped 
to  prepare  and  conduct  two  obser- 
vances of  Children's  Book  Week;  a 
three-days'  exhibit  held  in  the  lecture 
room  for  the  benefit  of  faculty  parents, 
and  the  week-long  city  celebration,  in 
which  the  students  were  daily  assist- 
ants. A  preliminary  study  of  chil- 
dren's authors,  publishers,  editions, 
series,  illustrators,  etc.,  was  in- 
corporated in  the  Bibliography  course. 

The  collection  of  children's  books 
has  been  increased  to  150  volumes,  and 
the  classes  in  cataloging  and  classifica- 
tion finished  their  work  by  making  a 
partial  card  catalog  of  it. 

Besides  lectures  from  members  of 
the  University  faculty  and  library 
workers  in  the  city  who  specialize  in 
different  fields,  the  school  has  had  two 
visiting  lecturers.  In  January,  Miss 
Jessie  Gay  Van  Cleve,  now  assistant  in 
the  Booklist  office,  but  at  that  time  chil- 
dren's librarian  in  the  Rosenberg  li- 
brary, gave  two  lectures,  one  on  the 
selection  of  modern  children's  litera- 
ture, the  second  on  story-telling.  In 
May,  Miss  Lucy  T.  Fuller,  librarian 
of  the  Harris  County  library,  gave  two 
lectures    on    the    organization    of    the 


county  library  and  her  first  year's  ex- 
perience as  librarian  of  a  much-needed 
and  rapidly-developing  county  system. 

Since  the  students  share  in  the  uni- 
versity life,  the  need  for  distinctly  li- 
brary school  affairs  is  slight.  '  In 
March,  Miss  Octavia  Rogan,  legisla- 
tive reference  librarian  of  the  State  li- 
brary, entertained  the  school  and  the 
State  library  staff  in  April.  The 
stunts  afforded  much  fun,  covering 
subjects  neglected  in  library-school 
curricula.  In  honor  of  Miss  Van 
Cleve,  Miss  Bascom  entertained  mem- 
bers of  the  University  and  State  li- 
brary staffs,  and  invited  the  school  to 
meet  Miss  Fuller  informally  at  her 
home.  The  annual  picnic  took  place 
May  20  at  the  clubhouse  of  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  club 
on  the  Colorado  river. 

Two  courses  will  be  given  in  the  first 
summer  session,  as  last  year.  Library 
assistants  without  junior  standing  will 
be  admitted,  but  no  credits  will  be 
given. 

Elva  L.  Bascom. 
University  of  Washington 

The  annual  banquet  and  election  of 
officers  of  the  Alumni  association  of 
the  Library  school  was  held  at  the 
University  Commons,  Friday  evening, 
June  2.  The  members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  were  honor  guests. 

Edith  Hile,  '15,  Jessie  Eastman,  '16, 
and  Elizabeth  Henry,  '18,  described 
their  impressions  and  experiences  in 
the  library  system  and  library  school 
of  the   New  York  public   library. 

The  following  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Beatrice  Mercer,  '16,  president;  Helen 
Corbitt,  '18,  vice-president;  Helen 
Remsberg,  '20,  secretary;  Edith  Wal- 
lace Bowen,  '18,  treasurer;  Lydia  Mc- 
Cutchen,  '13,  publicity  editor. 

Permanent  appointments  have  been 
made  as  follows: 

Elva  Batcheller,  reference  department, 
University  of  Washington  library,  Seattle; 
Clarissa  Goold,  Public  library,  Tacoma; 
Olive  Kincaid,  catalog  department,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington;  Luella  Larson,  circula- 
tion department,  University  of  Washington; 
Berger     Lundell,     circulation     department, 
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University  of  Washington;  Agnes  Peterson, 
University  of  Idaho  library,  Moscow;  Fran- 
ces Allen  Town,  Public  library,  Tacoma. 

The  following  temporary  appoint- 
ments in  the  Seattle  public  library 
have  been  made: 

Thelma  Edwards,  Esther  Hitchings,  Mar- 
garet Jones,  Alice  McDonald. 

Agnes  Nelson,  '19,  is  in  the  order  depart- 
ment, Oregon  state  library,  Salem,  Ore. 
W.  E.  Henry. 

Western  l^eserve  university 

On  May  19,  the  school  welcomed 
Miss  Tyler  back  from  her  sabbatical 
leave  spent  in  California.  Miss  Tyler 
returned  in  time  to  be  present  at  the 
District  library  meeting  for  the  North 
Eastern  Ohio  district,  which  was  held 
this  year  in  the  rooms  of  the  school. 
An  usually  large  group  attended. 

The  two  weeks,  May  23-June  3,  were 
spent  in  technical  field  practice  work, 
very  interesting  reports  on  this  work 
being  given  by  the  students  on  their 
return.  During  the  last  week  of  regu- 
lar class  work,  Miss  Tyler  gave  several 
lectures  in  the  library  administration 
course,  stressing  especially  small  li- 
brary problems. 

The  exercises  of  commencement 
week  included  the  special  Library 
School  exercise  of  Founders'  day,  as 
well  as  the  commencement  of  Western 
Reserve  university.  The  Founders'  day 
address  on  "The  duty  of  a  librarian  in 
an  age  of  the  dissipated  mind"  was 
given  on  June  13  by  Charles  Franklin 
Thwing,  president  emeritus  of  the  uni- 
versity. At  the  general  university  exer- 
cise, June  15,  the  address  was  given  by 
the  Honorable  John  Wingate  Weeks, 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  Alumni  association,  at  which  the 
class  of  '22  were  guests,  was  made 
especially  memorable  by  the  continued 
interest  manifested  in  the  growth  of 
the  Brett  endowment  fund.  The 
decennial  class,  1912,  announced  as  its 
gift  to  the  fund  the  sum  of  $250.  Miss 
Tyler  presented  the  value  and  claims 
of  this  fund  to  the  alumni  and  follow- 
ing her  talk  additional  sums  were 
pledged  representing  annual  gifts  to  be 
paid  by  the  various  contributors  each 


year  until  the  $5000  goal  set  for  the 
Brett  endowment  fund  has  been  reached. 

Mildred  Burke,  '11,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Elizabeth  M.  Richards,  '11,  is  now  an 
assistant  in  the  library  of  the  W.  A.  Gil- 
christ Co.,  Chicago. 

Susan  A.  Ryerson,  '21,  has  been  appoint- 
ed as  assistant  in  the  reference  department 
of  the  Wisconsin  library  commission. 

Gladys  Spencer,  '21,  has  been  chosen  as 
order  librarian,  Ohio  Wesleyan  university, 
Delaware. 

Appointments  of  the  class  of  1922: 
Lena  E.  Adams,  librarian.  Public  library, 
Hoopeston,  111.;  Mary  F.  Benjamin,  refer- 
ence and  loan  assistant.  Public  library,  Min- 
neapolis; Ruth  Elliott,  first  assistant,  East 
Technical  high-school  library,  Cleveland; 
Mary  W.  Harris,  head  of  branch  department, 
Fresno  County  library,  Calif.;  Catherine  M. 
L.  Henderson  returns  to  the  Public  library, 
Warren,  Pa.  as  an  assistant;  Julia  Hoffman, 
assistant  Public  library,  Des  Moines,  la.; 
Helen  E.  McCartney,  branch  assistant,  Pub- 
lic library,  Akron,  O.;  Florence  Y.  Ogden, 
reference  and  loan  assistant,  Public  library, 
Minneapolis;  Helen  M.  Reynolds  and  Jessie 
A.  Whitelaw  return  as  children's  librarians 
to  the  Public  library,  Detroit;  Gertrude 
Robertson,  reference  assistant.  Public  lib- 
rary, Cleveland:  Sarah  J.  Wolpaw,  assistant, 
Public  library,  Cleveland;  Evelyn  H.  Yeaton, 
first  assistant,  Public  library,  Lorain,  O.; 
Ruth  Gibbons,  a  special  student  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Public  library, 
Cherokee,  la. 

Library  work  with  children: 

Alice  K.  Hatch,  Anne  F.  Oliphant,  Emily 
C.  Sharp,  Millicent  Spencer,  Margaret  B. 
StauflFer  and  Marian  Wadsworth,  children's 
librarians,  Public  library,  Cleveland;  Mary 
L.  Smythe,  school  librarian,  Cleveland; 
Helen  C.  Twing,  children's  librarian,  Jew- 
ish Ophan  home,  Cleveland;  Mary  L.  Mof- 
fatt,  Nella  M.  Tucker,  and  Carol  G.  Wilford, 
children's  librarians,  Public  library,  Detroit; 
Mrs  Blanche  M.  Haye,  children's  librarian, 
Public  library,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Elizabeth 
Mayberry,  children's  librarian,  Public 
library,  New  Castle,  Pa.;  Inez  C.  Potter, 
children's  librarian.  Public  library,  Evans- 
ton,  111. 

Thirza  E.  Grant. 

Colorado  summer  school 
At  the  Colorado  agricultural  college, 
Fort  Collins,  24  students  have  regis- 
tered in  the  library  summer  school. 
There  are  11  states  represented — 
Arizona  1.  Colorado  6,  Kansas  1,  Mis- 
souri 1,  Montana  1,  Nebraska  3,  Ne- 
vada 1,  Oklahoma  6,  South  Dakota  1, 
Tennessee  1,  Wyoming  2. 
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A  Valuable  Reference  Tool 

Do  you  know  the  Hopkins  Reference 
Guides?  That  is,  do  you  know  them 
as  time-savers,  as  intelligent  and  in- 
telligible means  of  transferring  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  reference  books  in 
the  library  to  the  student  ?  If  not,  try 
them  out  and  see  how  much  easier  they 
will  render  the  task  of  making  stud- 
ents understand  where  to  look  for  in- 
formation, and  of  imparting  such  an 
interest  in  reference  books  themselves, 
as  in  a  short  time  will  make  independ- 
ent and  intelligent  investigators  of  the 
users  of  the  library. 

It  is  a  fact,  beyond  doubt,  that  at 
least  one-half  of  the  indifference  or 
impatience  toward  printed  material 
of  knowledge  displayed  by  the  general 
public  comes  from  a  lack  of  knowing 
how  to  use  it  or  of  what  it  really  con- 
tains. These  Reference  Guides  pre- 
pared by  Florence  M.  Hopkins,  libra- 
rian of  the  Central  high  school  and 
Junior  college  of  Detroit,  explain  and 
illustrate  the  definite  material  in  the 
reference  room.  They  tell  first  the 
source  of  the  material  so  that  the  value 
and  authority  of  it  is  established  at 
once.  Then  the  uses  to  which  the  ma- 
terial may  be  put,  subjects  C(jvered, 
how  treated,  etc.,  etc.,  and  always  with 
questions  relating  to  the  subject  treated 
that  in  answering  correctly,  the  stu- 
dent gets  the  how  and  where  to  look 
for  any  information  wanted.  For  in- 
stance, the  pamphlet  on  important  pub- 
lications of  City,  State  and  Federal 
governments  is  one  that  carries  infor- 
mation of  what  is  issued,  where  and 
for  what  purpose,  given  in  a  way  that 
once  understood  and  learned  would 
save  much  in  the  lives  of  all  sorts  of 
officials,  not  only  of  mistakes  costly 
to  the  public,  but  in  embarrassment, 
efficiency  and  comfort  to  themselves. 

The  time  required  for  study  of  each 
of  the  pamphlets,  11  in  all,  is  two  class 
periods  and  one  preparation.  Every 
senior    in    every    high    school    in    the 


country  should  have  had  the  drill 
these  Guides  offer  before  he  is  grad- 
uated. Mastered  as  they  would  be  by 
such  graduates  in  the  course  outlined, 
the  subsequent  use  of  books  of  knowl- 
edge by  them  in  college,  business,  pri- 
vate life  or  in  a  profession  would  be  a 
delight  and  a  profit.  .  While  the  in- 
struction these  Reference  Guides  carry 
is  offered  primarily  for  the  help 
of  high  school  students,  it  could  be 
used  in  other  classes.  The  graduates 
from  some  library  schools  show  a  la- 
mentable lack  of  this  very  knowledge 
and  they  spend  hours  hunting  for  in- 
formation without  finding  it.  A  study 
of  the  analyses  of  the  various  subjects 
treated^ — yearbooks,  atlases,  commercial 
indexes,  public  documents,  dictionaries, 
directories,  concordances  and  the 
others — would  show  at  once  just  where 
and  how  to  look  to  find  quickly  the  in- 
formation sought.  Lee  A.  White  well- 
known  as  a  professor  of  journalism, 
some  time  ago  wrote  Miss  Hopkins 
a  letter  expressing  his  gratitude  for 
the  training  in  the  prep  school  in  "the 
knowledge  of  where  to  seek  for  infor- 
mation." He  closed  his  letter  by  say- 
ing: I  believe  the  knowledge  obtained 
in  such  a  course  would  be  of  very 
great  value  to  every  person  who,  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  life's  work  or  his 
leisure's  diversions,  acknowledges  the 
need  of  recourse  to  books. 

So  I  return  to  my  first  question.  Do 
librarians,  particularly  school  librarians 
and  library  school  instructors  know 
and  use  the  Hopkins  Reference 
Guides?  I  can  hardly  think  so,  as 
many  of  their  students  of  all  kinds  are 
so  helpless  in  trying  to  find  material 
in  their  use  of  libraries  or  collections 
of  printed  material. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  begin  a  good 
thing,  for  a  person  who  is  alive.  The 
price  of  these  pamphlets  (25  cents)  is 
so  small  that  any  librarian  can  afford 
to  experiment  with  them. 

Elisabeth   Lam). 
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An  Example  of  Merit  in  Civil  Service 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  in  passing 
that  Mrs  Harriet  de  Krafft  Woods  of 
Chicago  was  made  superintendent  of 
the  library  building  and  grounds  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  by  the  action  of 
Congress  in  May. 

The  position  has  thus  far  been  filled 
by  men:  by  Bernard  R.  Green,  from 
1898  until  his  death  in  1914,  and  since 
by  Frank  L.  Averill,  from  1915  until 
his  resignation,  May  31,  1922. 

Certain  changes  in  the  function  of 
the  office  have  been  determined  upon 
by  Congress,  to  become  effective  July 
1.  The  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  library  building  will  be  abolished 
and  the  structural  work,  repairs  and 
physical  equipment  will  be  taken  over 
by  the  architect  of  the  Capitol.  This 
transfer  still  leaves  the  custodianship 
of  the  building,  the  "housekeeping"  and 
the  work  of  the  disbursing  office,  the 
general  responsibility  for  which  will 
rest  on  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  who 
will  also  serve  as  disbursing  officer. 
By  the  change  effective  July  1,  how- 
ever, he  will  have  an  administrative 
assistant,  to  which  position  he  has  ap- 
pointed Mrs  Woods. 

Mrs  Woods  has  been  in  the  library 
for  over  20  years.  She  is  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Rear  Admiral  J.  C.  P.  de 
Kraflft,  and  the  widow  of  Prof  Arthur 
T.  Woods,  from  1883-1891,  professor  of 
Mechanical  engineering  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  and  later  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  Railroad  Gazette  at  Chicago. 
Upon  his  death,  in  1893,  Mrs  Woods 
took  up  active  service  in  various  en- 
gineering circles  of  Chicago.  She 
went  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
1900,  highly  recommended  for  her 
general  competence,  her  insight,  her 
power  of  organization  and  her  execu- 
tive ability.  She  began  in  a  subord- 
inate position,  but  advanced  to  have 
charge  of  one  of  the  most  important 
divisions  in  the  copyright  office  where 
she  has  been  a  valuable  member  of 
the  staff. 

The  advancement  of  Mrs  Woods 
gives  courage  to  other  women  workers. 


News  from  the   Field 

East 

Doris  Fairbanks,  Simmons,  '21,  is  to 
be  an  assistant  in  the  Social  Service 
library,  Boston,  for  the  year  1922-23. 

Angle  Tracy,  Simmons  '09-' 10,  has 
been  made  librarian  of  the  Public  li- 
brary, Needham,  Massachusetts. 

Marian  Price,  '16,  N.  Y.  S.,  recently 
returned  from  two  years  of  service  with 
the  Friends  Reconstruction  Unit  in 
Vienna,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
in  the  Frederick  E.  Parlin  library, 
Everette,  Mass. 

Miss  Edith  Guerrier,  supervisor  of 
circulation  of  the  Public  library  of 
Boston,  will  spend  two  months  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  gathering  govern- 
ment documents  and  other  interesting 
material. 

Miss  Mabel  Furniss,  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
'12,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Mt. 
Washington  branch,  Carnegie  library 
of  Pittsburgh  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  head  of  the  lending  department 
of  the  Public  library,  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut. 

Dr  S.  A.  Hayt,  librarian  of  the 
Flower  Memorial  library,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.  celebrated  his  eighty-first  birth- 
day, June  13,  by  doing  his  usual  duties 
at  the  library,  taking  his  morning  walk 
about  the  public  square,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  records  a 
circulation  of  102,719v. ;  niunber  of 
books  on  the  shelves,  64,391 ;  number 
of  borrowers  registered,  7636.  A  num- 
ber of  valuable  gifts  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  appropriation  for 
the  year  was  $12,290  and  the  expendi- 
tures, $12,251. 

Mrs  Mary  E.  S.  Root,  for  22  years 
children's  librarian  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  resigned 
to  become  head  of  the  children's  de- 
partment of  the  Public  library  of 
Lynchburg,    Va.      Mr    William     E. 
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Foster,  head  of  the  staff,  and  users  of 
the  library  express  the  keenest  regret 
at  Mrs  Root's  decision  to  leave,  but 
she  carries  with  her  the  most  cordial 
appreciation  and  good  will  of  every- 
body who  knew  her  in  the  library  and 
out  of  it. 

The  Thomas  Crane  public  library  of 
Quincy,  Mass.,  circulated  372,437v. 
during  1921.  This  is  a  gain  of  123  per 
cent  in  three  years,  in  which  time,  37 
per  cent  of  the  residents  of  the  city  has 
enrolled  as  borrowers.  The  popula- 
tion is  spread  over  17  square  miles, 
eight  small  branches  being  required  to 
supply  them  with  books. 

During  the  year,  two  new  branches 
were  established  and  one  of  the  older 
branches  moved  into  a  new  •  building. 
A  new  branch  building  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  summer. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  li- 
brary's activities  is  the  work  done  with 
Americanization  classes.  An  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  work  illustrates  the 
report. 

Central  Atlantic 

Kathryn  Arthur,  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  '14-'15, 
has  been  made  assistant.  International 
committee,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York 
City. 

Pearl  Mason,  Simmons  '17,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  associate  libra- 
rian at  the  Pennsylvania  state  normal 
school,  Bloomsburg. 

Juliet  A.  Handerson,  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
'14-'15,  has  been  appointed  as  first  as- 
sistant in  the  Publications  department 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New 
York. 

Monroe  county  library,  New  York, 
has  made  provision  for  an  automobile, 
with  a  special  body  and  interior 
equipment,  to  be  used  as  a  traveling 
library. 

Miss  Marion  L.  Hatch,  Syracuse  '18, 
first-assistant  Wylie  avenue  branch, 
has  been  appointed  branch  librarian  of 
the  Mt.  Washington  branch,  Carnegie  li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh. 

Nelson  W.  McCombs,  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
'17-'18,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Feder- 


al Reserve  Board,  Washington,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  Washing- 
ton Square  college.  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

Gudrun  Moe,  '21,  N.  Y.  S.,  who  has 
been  acting  librarian  of  the  Free 
Academy  library,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  has  been  appointed 
cataloger  in  the  Irving  National  Bank, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  D.  C.  has  been  granted 
$100,000  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
for  the  erection  of  a  branch  library 
building  in  the  Mt.  Pleasant  section  of 
the  city.  This  grant  is  considered  an 
installment  from  funds  originally 
promised  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1903. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Johnson 
public  library  of  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
records  the  most  successful  year  in  its 
history.  The  circulation  reached  104,- 
288v.,  5.9v.  per  capita,  exclusive  of  ref- 
erence use;  total  registration  of  bor- 
rowers, 5562,  over  31  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  town;  number  of 
books  on  the  shelves,  25,881.  A  number 
of  gifts  were  received  during  the  year, 
but  the  great  need  is  for  books. 

Receipts  from  taxation,  $10,275; 
from  other  sources,  $1019;  total,  $11,- 
294.  Total  expenditures  for  the  year, 
$11,243;  of  this  amotmt,  $6456  was  for 
salaries,  $1584  for  books  and  $779  for 
rebinding. 

The  1921  report  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary commission  of  New  Jersey 
shows  a  larger  number  of  new  libraries 
established  during  the  past  year  than 
any  previous  year,  26  new  libraries  be- 
ing opened  in  that  period.  Three  more 
libraries  have  been  granted  tax  sup- 
port, two  subscription  libraries  made 
free,  two  township  libraries  operated 
on  a  county  library  plan  have  been 
established  and  a  new  county  library 
put  into  operation.  Three  library 
classes  have  been  held  with  an  attend- 
ance of  122.  The  special  loan  work 
has  quadrupled  in  the  past  five  years. 
The  traveling  libraries  show  a  circula- 
tion of  686,800v. 

A  basic  reference  list  has  been  com- 
piled for  high  schools  and  the  Assist- 
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ant-Commissioner  of  education  in 
charge  of  high  schools  has  ruled  that 
no  high  school  will  be  approved  until 
the  reference  books  on  this  list  have 
been  purchased. 

Twenty  libraries  were  aided  in  re- 
organization. Nineteen  industrial  plants 
were  given  aid  in  establishing  libraries. 

Five  acts  directly  affecting  libraries 
were .  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
Legislature — the  most  important  was 
the  act  raising  from  one-half  to  one 
mill  on  each  dollar  .  of  ratables  the 
amount  which  a  municipality  is  per- 
mitted to  pay  toward  library  Support. 
Six  municipalities  immediately  took 
advantage  of  the  law. 

Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis  and  Miss 
Marie  H.  Law  have  been  appointed  on 
the  faculty  of  the  newly  re-organized 
Drexel  library  school. 

Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  New  York  State  library 
school  and  was  for  some  years  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library  of  Saratoga, 
N.  Y.  She  later  joined  the  faculty  of 
the  Illinois  Library  school,  resigning 
a  few  years  ago  for  special  work  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  then  go- 
ing to  China  and  Manila  as  a  teacher. 
She  returned  to  United  States  in  May. 
Miss  Marie  Law  was  formerly  regis- 
trar of  Carnegie  library  school  at 
Pittsburgh  and  was  for  a  number  of 
years  a  member  of  the  faculty.  She 
has  lately  been  librarian  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Library  Association  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Central 

Dorothea  Krull,  branch  librarian  of 
the  Indianapolis  public  library,  was 
married  on  May  27  to  Theodore  S. 
Kuhns  of  Indianapolis. 

Doris  M.  McCammon,  assistant  in 
the  Indianapolis  public  library,  was 
married  on  June  10  to  Rutherford  B. 
Diggle  of  Indianapolis. 

Paul  R.  Byrne,  '15,  N.  Y.  S.,  has  been 
appointed  reference  librarian  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Dorothy  Annable,  Simmons  '18,  has 
been   appointed   first  assistant  to  the 


head  of  the  extension  department  of 
the  Public  library,  Evansville,  Indiana. 
Gilbert  H.  Doane,  '20-'21,  N.  Y.  S., 
has  resigned  as  reference  librarian  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  to  take 
charge  of  classification  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

Miss  Louise  Prouty  has  been  ap- 
pointed vice-librarian  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library  to  succeed  Mr  C.  C.  P. 
Vitz  who  is  now  librarian  of  the  To- 
ledo public  library. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Schultz  was  ap- 
pointed librarian,  July  1,  of  the  South 
Side  high -school  library  of  Ft.  Wayne, 
Indiana.  Miss  Schultz  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Public  library  for  more 
than  10  years. 

Miss  Vilda  Beem  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Reddick  library,  Otta- 
wa, Illinois,  to  succeed  Miss  Vera 
Snook.  Miss  Beem  is  now  librarian  at 
Marion,  Illinois,  and  will  take  up  her 
work  in  Ottawa,  September  1. 

Ralf  P.  Emerson,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Jackson,  Michigan, 
was  married.  Tune  17,  to  Miss  Sarah 
White  Davis,  at  Lapeer,  Michigan. 
Mr  Emerson  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  A.  L.  A.  overseas  service. 

Miss  Edith  H.  Ford,  B.  L.  S.,  Illinois, 
'13,  has  received  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  her  position  in  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Minonk,  Illinois  and  will  go  to 
Syria  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her 
uncle,  Dr  George  A.  Ford,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  American  mission  at  Sidon. 

The  Public  library  of  Streator,  Illi- 
nois (24,000v.)  has  been  reorganized 
and  cataloged.  The  book  stock  has 
been  gone  over  very  carefully  and  3000 
volumes  retired  as  outworn  and  use- 
less. Miss  Gladys  Allison  of  Spring- 
field, supervised  the  work  of  reorgan- 
ization. 

The  Robert  W.  Long  hospital  re- 
gards the  service  which  the  Indianapo- 
lis public  library  renders  as  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  their  social 
service  work.  At  the  recent  Health 
exposition  held  in  Indianapolis,  the 
hospital    featured    the    library    service 
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with    considerable    emphasis   in    their 
exhibit. 

Miss  Joyce  Baillie  of  Wellington, 
New  Zealand  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  public  library.  In  Sep- 
tember, she  will  enter  the  Western 
Reserve  library  school.  Miss  Baillie 
has  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Wellington  public  library  for  five  years 
and  has  obtained  a  two  years  leave  of 
absence  to  study  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  F.  Grace  Walker,  a  graduate  of 
the  New  York  State  library  school,  has 
accepted  the  position  as  reference  libra- 
rian in  the  General  Library  division  of 
the  Illinois  state  library.  Miss  Walker 
has  been  librarian  of  the  Public  library 
of  Kankakee.  She  succeeds  Miss  Dor- 
othy Myers,  who  was  recently  married 
to  H.  E.  Ramstetter  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

During  the  week  of  the  convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  clubs  of 
the  World,  held  in  Milwaukee  early  in 
June,  the  Public  library  of  that  city  ar- 
ranged an  attractive  display  of  busi- 
ness books  in  the  foyer  of  the  conven- 
tion hall.  Three  cases  of  books  on  ad- 
vertising and  selling,  with  "catchy" 
posters  such  as  "Tackle  your  business 
problems  at  the  public  library,'*  made 
up  an  exhibit  which  attracted  consider- 
able attention  from  the  visitors  to  the 
convention. 

The  report  of  the  Spies  public  li- 
brary of  Menominee,  Michigan  records 
a  circulation  of  103,612v.  Of  this,  25,- 
025v.  were  circulated  thru  county 
branches.  The  circulation  figures 
show  a  gain  of  118  per  cent  over  the 
preceding  year.  Disbursements  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $10,969. 

An  average  of  200  persons  attended 
the  Sunday  afternoon  concerts  in  the 
library.  In  March,  the  library  held  an 
exhibit  of  "Menominee  made"  prod- 
ucts which  was  most  successful. 

Mrs  L.  L.  Powell,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  was 
fatally  injured  on  June  5  when  she  was 
struck  by  a  street  car  in  front  of  her 
library  building.    She  lingered  for  two 


hours  in  great  suffering    after  the    ac- 
cident. 

Mrs  Powell  was  buried  with  unusual 
honor  and  expressions  of  appreciation 
by  young  and  old.  Flowers,  music  and 
sad  faces  testified  to  the  affectionate 
regard  in  which  she  was  held  in  the 
community  which  she  had  served  for 
40  years. 

The  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  branch, 
the  first  library  in  the  city  organized  to 
serve  colored  people  exclusively,  has 
been  opened  in  Indianapolis.  It  is 
located  in  one  of  the  most  thickly 
populated  colored  districts  in  a  comer 
room  of  the  largest,  newest  and  most 
modern  school  for  colored  children  in 
the  school  system.  The  room  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  spacious,  airy  and  light, 
with  an  outside  entrance  of  its  own. 

It  is  simply  but  attractively  fur- 
nished. The  book  collection,  tho 
small,  is  well  balanced,  particular  at- 
tention having  been  given  to  books  by 
colored  authors  and  about  the  negro 
race.  Mrs  Lillian  Childress,  formerly 
of  the  Evansville  public  library,  is 
branch  librarian. 

The  response  so  far  has  been  most 
gratifying,  particularly  from  the  chil- 
dren but  a  great  deal  of  pioneer  work 
among  the  grown-ups  will  be  necessary 
before  the  branch  will  become  as  im- 
portant as  it  should  be. 

The  children's  department  of  the 
Indianapolis  public  library  will  con- 
duct a  reading  contest  among  the 
school  children,  in  continuatiorl  of  the 
custom  established  two  years  ago. 
Four  graded  lists  have  been  compiled, 
with  annotations,  and  distributed 
among  the  children  of  grades  one  to 
eight.  A  short  oral  review  of  each 
book  read  is  required.  Every  child 
presenting  ten  acceptable  reviews  has 
his  name  inscribed  on  the  Honor  Roll 
in  the  Children's  Department  and  re- 
ceives a  diploma  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. These  reading  contests  are  be- 
ing conducted  by  the  branch  libraries 
as  well  as  the  Central  library. 

Miss  Eliza  R.  Pendry,  formerly 
high-school  branch  librarian  in  Chica- 
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go,  has  spent  the  last  two  years  in 
university  work,  studying  and  teach- 
ing. She  was  in  Harvard,  1921-22,  and 
at  commencement  in  June,  had  the 
honor  of  being  among  the  first  women 
ever  to  appear  in  a  commencement 
procession  of  Harvard  university.  She 
received  the  Master  of  Education  de- 
gree from  this  institution  "founded  for 
men  in  1636." 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Education 
is  comparatively  new,  Harvard!  uni- 
versity being  the  only  one  which  offers 
it,  but  it  seems  quite  appropriate  and 
fitting  for  one  who  assumes  the  office 
of  librarian. 

Louis  J.  Bailey,  for  14  years  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library,  Gary,  Ind.. 
has  resigned  and  will  take  charge  of 
the  Public  library,  Flint,  Mich.,  August 
1. 

Mr  Bailey  has  been  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  library  group  and 
his  going  out  of  the  state  is  greatly 
regretted  by  his  colleagues.  The  civics, 
social,  industrial  and  educational  or- 
ganizations of  Gary  all  protest  Mr 
Bailey's  decision  to  leave  Gary  but  he 
holds  to  it.  There  is  the  greatest  har- 
mony in  the  library's  relations  with  the 
community  and  its  authorities  but  Mr 
Bailey  prefers  the  organization  work 
which  he  sees  in  Flint  to  the  extension 
and  development  which  are  now  the 
phases  of  work  to  be  done  in  Gary. 

South 
Dorothy    Kohl,    Simmons    '20,    has 
been  appointed  children's  librarian  of 
the  Traveling  Libraries  department  of 
the  St.  Louis  public  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  San  Antonio,  Texas  records  a 
circulation  of  194,124v.,  an  increase  of 
20,778v.  over  last  year.  The  number  of 
volumes  on  the  shelves  is  59,548. 

The  Birmingham-Southern  college  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.  has  received  a  gift  of 
$50,000  for  the  erection  of  a  library 
building.  The  name  of  the  giver  has 
been  withheld  at  his  request. 

The  library  of  the  University  of 
North    Carolina   has    received   a    very 


valuable  gift,  84  volumes  of  North 
Carolina  newspapers  in  two  sets.  One 
covers  the  period  of  1878-1920  and  the 
other,  1846-1890. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Green,  librarian  of 
the  Barnes  hospital,  St.  Louis,  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  from  the 
Committee  on  awards  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing in  St.  Louis,  for  a  demonstration 
of  methods  used  in  distributing  books 
in  hospitals. 

On  May  6,  a  bond  issue  of  $200,000 
was  favorably  voted  for  a  new  central 
library  building  for  Houston,  Texas. 
It  is  expected  that  this  will  provide 
the  first  unit  of  a  larger  building.  The 
present  library  building  (a  Carnegie 
gift)  and  site  will  be  sold  and  the 
proceeds  used  for  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  branch  library  buildings 
in  Houston. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Dallas,  Texas,  records  a  cir- 
culation of  303,579v.  There  are  67,- 
746v.  on  the  shelves.  There  has  been 
a  dearth  of  books  to  supply  requests 
from  the  schools,  not  more  than  half  of 
the  requests  being  met.  The  number 
of  borrowers  totals  36,789,  23  per  cent 
of  the  population.  The  schedule  of 
working  time  in  the  library  is  52  hours 
a  week.  A  number  of  exhibits  were 
held  during  the  year,  the  one  at  the 
State   fair  being  unusually  attractive. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
Joplin,  Missouri  records  the  largest  use 
in  the  history  of  the  library.  In  a 
fKDpulation  of  29,902,  there  was  a  cir- 
culation of  139,008v.  The  total  number 
of  books  on  the  shelves  is  36,985. 

A  special  room  for  the  use  of  high 
school  students  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember. Books  for  the  four  years' 
reading  course  were  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, with  good  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. All  books  on  pedagogy  and  edu- 
cational magazines  are  also  in  the  room 
for  the  convenience  of  teachers. 

A  training  class  of  four  cadets  was 
carried  on  during  the  year.  An  inter- 
esting exhibit  was  held  by  the  Joplin 
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Art  league  in  the  art  room  of  the  li- 
brary. Interesting  books  on  art  and 
special  music  attracted  large  crowds 
during  the  week  of  the  exhibit. 

Under  receipts  is  recorded :  Balance 
on  hand,  $28,552;  receipts,  $19,452; 
total,  $48,004.  The  total  expenditures 
were  $15,145 — salaries,  $5,738;  wages, 
$1254;  books,  $2915. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  shows  unusual  gains 
in  use  and  public  favor.  The  circula- 
tion of  books  for  home  reading  in- 
creased 14.8  per  cent  over  previous 
years,  reaching  a  total  of  368,643v., 
four  and  three- fourths  volumes  per 
capita.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
77,743.  March  1922  saw  the  largest 
daily  circulation  ever  recorded.  Statis- 
tics show  a  gain  of  50  per  cent  in 
the  use  of  books  by  business  and 
professional  men  and  a  gain  of  59  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  books  used  in 
the  reference  rooms.  Records  show 
that  6000  more  persons  came  to  the 
reference  rooms  than  in   1920-1921. 

Additions  to  the  library  total  7329; 
number  of  books  on  the  shelves,  92,- 
962.  The  work  in  the  branches  has 
proceeded  with  increased  usefulness, 
with  a  steadily  growing  amount  of 
work  done  with  study  clubs,  high- 
school  and  upper  classes  in  the  grades. 
Fire  stations  and  the  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  receive  fortnightly 
service  of  book  collections,  and  a  col- 
lection of  50  books  was  placed  in  the 
Detention  Home. 

The  income  for  the  year  totaled  $40,- 
952  and  expenditures,  $39,099. 

The  New  Orleans  public  library  sys- 
tem includes  a  main  library  and  five 
branches.  It  depends  for  its  support 
upon  an  annual  city  appropriation  and 
the  revenues  of  two  endowments,  the 
Fisk  and  Simon  Hernsheim.  Its 
revenues  for  the  year  were  $62,892 ;  its 
collection  of  books  numbers  175,767, 
and  the  home  circulation,  A.  L.  A.  rules, 
was  454,380.  The  most  important 
feature  of  the  year's  work  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  juvenile  department 


and  the  increased  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools. 

Book  week  was  even  more  success- 
ful than  it  usually  is;  the  head  of  the 
juvenile  department  planned  and  pre- 
pared the  exhibits  both  at  the  main  li- 
brary and  branches ;  and  daily  during 
the  exhibit,  lectured  on  reading  for 
boys  and  girls,  illustrating  these  talks 
with  stories  and  extracts  from  some  of 
the  most  popular  and  famous  books. 
Over  8000  children  visited  these  ex- 
hibits. 

The  past  year,  in  spite  of  handicaps, 
disappointments  and  setbacks,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  library.  The  volume  of 
circulation  has  increased,  the  character 
of  the  books  read  is  better  than  usual, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  gain  in 
the  number  of  readers. 

West 

Mrs  Ella  R.  Vaughn,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Concordia,  Kansas, 
was  married,  June  4,  to  Oscar  F.  Cox, 
also  of  that  city.  Mrs  Cox  will  con- 
tinue her  duties  as  librarian  of  the  Con- 
cordia free  public  library. 

The  Public  library  of  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  records  a  most  successful 
year  despite  a  decreased  income  and 
lack  of  material.  The  circulation 
reached  179,385v.  There  has  been  a 
growing  demand  for  technical  books 
and  books  on  business.  There  are  28,- 
088v.  on  the  shelves  and  12,679  bor- 
rowers' cards  in  force.  A  number  of 
exhibits  were  held  in  the  library  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  year  amounted  to  $22,800  and  the 
total  expenditures  to  $15,922. 

Pacific  Coast 

Elizabeth  V.  Clark,  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  '15- 
'16,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  California  State  department  of 
argiculture. 

Elizabeth  H.  Baxter,  Pratt,  '17,  cata- 
loger  at  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society  library,  Topeka,  accepted  the 
position  of  cataloger  at  the  Panama 
Canal  library  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, and  sailed  June  5. 
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Announcement  is  made  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Caryl  Coman  to  Lieutenant 
Grover  Damall,  U.  S.  M.  C.  Miss 
Coman  was  formerly  in  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  recently 
librarian  at  the  Marine  Barracks,  Paris 
Island. 

Guy  E.  Marion,  one  time  secretary 
of  the  Special  Libraries  association  and 
librarian  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Incor- 
porated, has  been  appointed  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  will  begin  his 
new  work,  July  1. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  G.  Potter,  librarian 
of  Mills  college,  Cal.,  has  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  which  she  will  spend 
abroad.  Miss  Mary  G.  Carpenter, 
formerly  of  Wisconsin,  will  act  as  li- 
brarian of  Mills  college  in  Miss  Pot- 
ter's absence. 

Charles  F.  Woods,  for  five  years 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  San 
Jose,  California,  has  resigned.  Mr 
Woods'  resignation  was  accompanied 
by  the  statement  that  lack  of  library 
pride  and  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  city  authorities  of  San  Jose  made 
his  withdrawal  from  the  library  expe- 
dient. His  resignation  was  accepted 
with  expressions  of  deep  regret  by  the 
members  of  the  Library  board. 

The  Public  library  of  Stockton,  Cal.. 
had  a  "Back  to  the  library''  movement 
the  week  of  May  20-27.  .  A  leaflet  made 
from  very  clever  pen  and  ink  sketches 
was  distributed.  The  books  were  rep- 
resented as  racing  back  home,  glad  of 
the  chance  offered  by  the  "open  house 
for  the  prodigals."  Under  a  very 
amusing  sketch,  made  up  of  a  book 
winking  what  is  intended  for  an  eye, 
and  pointing  with  a  wisp  of  an  arm  to 
a  slit  in  a  box  marked  "In  here,"  is  the 
placard  "Look  for  stray  library  books 
in  your  home  and  drop  them  into  the 
box  on  the  steps  of  Public  library." 

Canada 
Miss    Winnifred    Bamstead    (B.    A. 
Dalhusie   head   of   the   cataloging   di- 
vision  of  the  Toronto   public   library. 


will  represent  that  library  at  the  "sum- 
mer library  school  in  England. 

Miss  Edna  Poole  (B.  A.  Queens) 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  Princeton  uni- 
versity library  and  afterwards  head  of 
the  cataloging  department  of  the  To- 
ronto public  library,  has  succeeded 
Miss  Charlton  as  librarian  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Toronto. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary, Reg^na,  Saskatchewan,  records 
a  circulation  of  232,226v.,  nearly 
double  that  of  1919.  Other  depart- 
ments of  the  work  have  increased  in 
like  proportion.  The  supply  of  books 
is  reported  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
rapidly  growing  demand  and  cannot  be 
materially  increased  under  present 
financial  conditions.  Two  large  bul- 
letin boards  were  installed  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance  vestibule  at  the  Cen- 
tral library  lettered  on  top  "What  to 
do.  Where  to  go.  What  to  see  in 
Regina."  This  bulletin  board  service  is 
free  to  amusement  houses,  societies, 
churches  and  other  organizations,  the 
only  restrictions  being  as  to  the  size 
of  notices  and  their  approval  by  the  li- 
brarian. Statistics  of  interest  are 
given  of  occupations  of  borrowers 
which  show  that  the  library  is  in  touch 
with  every  class  of  the  community. 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales  branch, 
which  caters  very  largely  to  the  chil- 
dren of  parents  from  Central  Europe, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  story-hours, 
the  librarian  undertook  the  publication 
of  a  small  monthly  magazine  during  the 
winter  months,  most  of  the  material 
for  which  was  the  work  of  the  children 
themselves.  The  magazine  was  run 
off  at  the  head  office  and  bound  with  a 
hand  stapling  machine.  Literary  com- 
petitions for  the  children  for  which 
small  prizes  were  given  were  held  at 
both  Central  library  and  Prince  of 
Wales  branch. 

A  new  feature  of  the  work  intro- 
duced last  winter  was  a  series  of  "Lit- 
erary evenings"  for  adults  held  once  a 
week.  These  meetings  were  organized 
primarily  to  create  interest  in  the  lit- 
erary resources  of  the  library,  to  bring 
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out  local  talent  in  the  way  of  speakers, 
and  to  help  to  supply  the  intellectual 
wants  of  a  considerable  thoughtful 
class  which  desired  something  better 
than  movie  shows.  The  meetings  were 
in  every  way  a  success  and  created  much 
interest  in  the  community. 

Foreign 
A  gift  of  $8000  has  been  made  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  the  library 
work  which  is  being  done  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Jessie  Carson  for  the 
devastated  regions  of  France. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  Cork 
is  taking  steps  to  replace  the  building 
for  the  Public  library  in  that  city  which 
was  destroyed  last  year  at  the  time  the 
public  buildings  were  burned.  The 
Carnegie  Trustees  have  sanctioned  a 
grant  of  £1000  toward  the  project,  and 
a  new  building,  fully  equipped  will  be 
provided  in  the  near  future. 

On  April  26,  an  interesting  ceremony 
attended  the  official  presentation  of 
books  from  the  French  Republic  to 
the  David  Copperfield  library  in  Lon- 
don by  the  French  ambassador.  The 
g^ft  included  a  complete  edition  of 
Jules  Verne,  five  volumes  of  Fabre's 
Souvenirs  Entomologiques,  a  large 
portfolio  of  illustrations,  Les  Beaux 
Jardins  de  France,  and  13  volumes  of 
Andre  Hallays'  A  Travers  La  France. 

The  ambassador,  in  offering  the 
books,  declared  that  Dickens  was 
loved  in  France  and  that  the  gift  came 
from  the  heart  of  the  French  people. 

Mr  J.  D.  Stewart,  president  of  the 
Library  Assistants'  association,  wished 
the  new  library  success.  Capt  E.  C. 
Kyte,  secretary  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation, acknowledged  the  gift  and 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  associa- 
tion's ideals  not  only  included  appre- 
ciation of  good  material  but  that  its 
members  were  greatly  interested  in 
the  extension  of  library  facilities,  par- 
ticularly for  trained  librarianship.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  scheme  whose  in- 
auguration was  celebrated  that  after- 
noon would  only  attain  its  maximum 
success  under  the  care  of  a  trained  li- 


brarian. Librarianship,  he  said,  is  not 
a  parochial  matter;  it  is  distinctly  in- 
ternational, and  while  the  three 
countries,  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States,  all  taking  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  David  Copperfield  li- 
brary, had  been  invincible  in  war,  such 
an  occasion  as  this  would  show  that  in 
the  arts  of  peace  there  was  no  hint  of 
separation. 

A  delightful  poem,  his  own,  was 
read  by  Alfred  Noyes,  and  a  social 
hour  followed. 

The  selection  of  books  has  been 
most  careful  and  calculated  to  interest 
the  children  and  to  encourage  reading. 
The  children  are  naturally  very  proud 
of  the  library  and  good  results  are  ex- 
pected from  it.  The  David  Copper- 
field  library  will  be  administered  by 
St.  Pancras  public  libraries  as  a  chil- 
dren's library  exclusively. 


The  H.  R.  Huntting  Company  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  has  issued  a  cata- 
log of  1500  standard  books  for  juve- 
niles. These  books  are  for  use  in  li- 
braries and  schools  and  are  in  rein- 
forced  bindings. 


The  State  Teachers  College,  Valley 
City,  N.  D.,  wants  an  assistant  libra- 
rian— must  -be  a  library  school  gradu- 
ate. Salary,  $1500  for  11  months.  Ad- 
dress C.  E.  Allen,  President. 


A  request  comes  from  a  school  at 
Plymouth,  N.  C,  for  books  with  which 
to  start  a  school  library.  Transporta- 
tion will  be  paid  and  deep  gratitude  ex- 
tended for  any  help  that  may  be  given. 
Material  may  be  sent  to  Mrs  J.  R. 
Campbell,  Plymouth,  N.  C,  Box  313. 


After  all,  an  education  is  only  know- 
ing how  and  what  to  read.  Behind  the 
principal,  behind  the  teacher,  behind 
the  student  body,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
school,  stands  the  librarian  with  the 
book. — Dallas  Lore  Sharp, 
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GRADED  LIST 

OF 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


Compiled  by  an  N.E.A.  com- 
mittee. About  850  titles,  arranged 
in  three  groups :  Section  A,  grades 
1-3;  Section  B,  grades  4-6;  Sec- 
tion C,  grades  7-9.  Complete  title 
and  subject  indexes.  235  pages, 
cloth.    $1.25. 


The  fourth  edition  of  the  Guide 
to  the  Study  and  Use  of  Refer- 
ence Books  is  in  preparation  and 
will  be  ready  some  time  this 
autumn.  In  the  meantime  the  re- 
maining copies  of  the  third  edi- 
tion, 1917,  are  oflFered  at  half  price. 

Regular  price  $3.00;  special 
price,  3d  ed.,  $1.50. 


American  library  Association 

78  East  Washington  Street,   Chicago 


New  Publications 

of  dissimilar  appeal 

For  the  S7icccss  of  the  church 

CHURCH  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

PUBLICITY 

By  HERBERT  H.  SMITH 
Cloth,  176  pages,  $1.2S  postpaid 
This  volume  on  church  publicity  has  been  written 
to  give  pastors  and  publicity  chairmen  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  helpful  programs  of  advertisinsr, 
paid  and  free,  can  be  developed,  for  all  church 
orsranizations. 

A    fascinating   Chinese   Romance 

THE  BELLS  OF  THE  BLUE  PAGODA 

By  JEAN  CARTER  COCHRAN 

Cloth,  282  pages.  $1.75  postpaid 
"I  think  this  is  the  best  story  of  life  in  China 
that  has  been  pu6  out  thus  far.  A  million  copies 
of  it  should  be  read  by  the  young  people  of 
America.  It  is  true  to  life — to  every  phase  of 
life  yo>a  touch.  Nothing  is  overdrawn.  All  the 
characters  are  true  to  what  has  happened  in 
recent  years ;  all  the  incidents  are  true  to  life." — 
Isaac  Taylor  Headland,  author  of  "Chinese  Motjier 
Goose  Rhymes,"  "Chinese  Boy  and  Girl,"  "Court 
Life  in  Peking";  lecturer  on  China. 

The  living  art  is  most  important 

EDUCATION  FOR  SUCCESSFUL 

LIVING 

By  JAMES  E.  CLARK.  D.D. 
aoth,  152  pages,  fl.OO  postpaid:  paper.  7S  cents, 

postpaid 
In  this  book  the  aathor  shows  that  education  and 
religion  are  inseparable  if  the  fullest  success  is  to 
be  realized.  His  message  is  one  that  all  thought- 
ful teachers  will  appreciate  and  one  that  will  be 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  a  host  of  inquiring 
young  people. 

What  kind  of  home  does  God  Want? 

THE  HOME  GOD  MEANT 

By  GEORGE  N.  LUCCOCK.  D.D. 
Cloth,  205  pages.  11.25  postpaid 
This  is  a  portrayal,  as  the  title  suggests,  of  the 
sort  of   home   God    would   have   men    and   women 
enjoy.     It  aims  to  show  that  a  thoroughly  chris- 
tianized  home  life  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
forces  in  the  progress  of  the  Kingdonu 
For  popular  reading! 

A  BRIEF  BIBLE  HISTORY 
By  JAMES  OSCAR  BOYD.  Ph.D..  D.D.,  and 

JOHN  GRESHAM  MACHEN.  D.D. 

Boards.  128  pages.  60  cento  postpaid 
The  chapters  herein  appear  as  part  of  Teaching 
the  Teacher,  a  first  course  in  teacher  training, 
and  have  been  issued  in  this  form  to  supply  t^e 
demand  for  a  brief  Bible  history  for  general 
reading. 

These  problems  are  those  of  many 

OUR  REASONABLE  FAITH 

By  PARK  HAYS  MILLER 
Cloth.  224  pages.  $1.25  postpaid 
This  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  thoughtful  young 
people  and  adults,  who  may  be  perplexed  by  some 
of  the  problems  of  Christian  truth.  It  has  grown 
out  of  the  author's  own  experience  and  his  deal- 
ings with  others  who  were  facing  the  problems 
diseossed  in  the  volume. 
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PUTNAM'S  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

1 

Offers  All  Libraries  an  Opportunity  to  Secure 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that 
has  its  own  London  branch  store,  English  books  are  supplied  as 
easily  as  American,  and  duty-free* 

The  stock  of  our  Retail  Store  is  available  for  library  orders  and 
includes  books  of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly,  intelligently,  and 
accurately,  and  our  prices  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

Inquire  About  Our  Simple  Order  Sygtem 


Putnams 


Library  Department 

2  West  4Sth  Street,  New  York  City 
Just  West  of  5th  Avenue 


Volume  II 

of  This  Amazing  Work 

Is  Now  Ready 

THE  OUTLINE 
OF  SCIENCE 

Edited  by  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A., 

LL.  D. 

The  thrilling  story  whicii  was  started  in 
Volume  I  and  was  greeted  with  such  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  is  continued  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  just  issued..  Accurately  and 
fully  this  great  work  tells  of  the  whole 
fascinating  world  of  Science  and  its  prog- 
ress since  the  beginning  of  time. 

To  be  completed  in  4  volumes,  Royal  8  vo. 
Nearly  1,000  wonderful  illustrations.  Two 
volumes  now  ready.  Order  the  full  set 
now.  $3.75  per  volume.  Descriptive  cir- 
cular on  request  from  the  publishers. 


BEHIND  THE 
MIRRORS 

By  the  Author  of  "Mirrors  of 
Washington" 

Destined  to  repeat  the  colossal  suc- 
cess of  "The  Mirrors  of  Washing- 
ton." The  Author  pictures  with  dar- 
ing brilliance  the  leaders  and  near 
leaders  at  the  capitol,  analyzes  pres- 
ent day  political  tendencies,  and 
pierces  futilities  such  as  Senate  seni- 
ority rule.  A  book  that  will  create  a 
stir  in  Washington  and  arouse  tre- 
mendous interest  all  over  the  country, 
especially  in  this  year  of  Congres- 
sional elections.  15  character  por- 
raits  by  Cesare. 
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High  in  the  Public's  Favor 

THE  TALE  OF  TRIONA 

By  William  J.  Locke 

The  romance  of  a  woman  who  married  a  shadow,  by  the  wcll-loved  and  widely 
read  author  of  "The  Beloved  Vagabond/'  ''Stella  Maris/'  "The  Rough  Road/'  etc. 

$2rj 


SPINSTER  OF  THIS  PARISH 

By  W.  B.  Maxwell 

This  distinguished  author  has  givea  at 

a  novel   that   will   win   wide   attention   on 

•heer  merit.     It  is  the  romance  of  a  great 

love  that  endured  beyond  years   of  trial. 

$2.00 

LAST  DAYS  IN  NEW 
GUINEA 

By  Capt.  C.  A.  W.  Monckton 

The  author's  experiences  in  a  wild  and 
unknown  country  he  describes  in  this  fas* 
cinating  book — a  companion  volume  to 
Taming  New  Guinea,    Illustrated.        $5.00 


VIOLA  GWYN 

By  George  Baxx  McCutcheon 

A  stirring  historical  romance  is  this 
throbbing  tale  of  love  and  adventure  in 
a  turbulent  outpost  of  pioneer  Indiana. 

$2.00 

WHAT  I  SAW  IN 
AMERICA 

By  G.  K  Chesterton 

Impressions  received  by  so  keen  an 
analyst  as  this  author  are  Sure  to  be  of 
unusual  interest.  His  account  of  his  Amer- 
ican tour  is  an  intellectual  treat.  $3.00 


Good  Books  for  Younger  Readers 


The  Boys'  Book  of  Whalers 
By  A.  Hyatt  VerriU 

A  book  to  appeal  to  every  boy  from  ten  to  forty — 
lh«  haxardous  adventurea  of  the  whalemen.       $1.65 

Og,  Son  of  Fire 
By  Irving  Crump 

The  atorr  of  Og,   a   boy  of  prehietoric  timea,  who 
via  the  first  to  make  fire  his  aenr^nt  $2.00 

Right  End  Emerson 
By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 

Llfe  at   a  prep   school   and   on    the  gridiron    told  aa 
«cilj  Mr.  Barbour  can  tell  it.  %%,?$ 

A  Princeton  Boy  in  the  Revolution 
By  Paul  G.  Tomlinson 

narrating  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  colonial  hoy 
ia  college  and  in  war.  $1.75 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 


Philip  Derby — Reporter 
By  Willis  J.  Abbot 

How  a  copy  boy,  by  his  bravery  and  dartnf»  wins 
hit  apurs  on  a  newipaper.  $1.75 

A  Comer  in  William 
By  Fannie  Kilbonme 

Delicioua    humor    brim  a    over    in    thia    atory    of    » 
turbulent  year  in  the  life  of  a  girl  of  aixteca.     $1.75 

Debby's  Year 
By  Marguerite  Curtis 

Girl  a  from  twelve  to  fifteen  will  tnjoy  titii  appealing 
story  of  lovable  Debby.  $1.50 
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The  TrainiDg  of  Gatalogers  in  Relation  to  the  Needs  of  the  Large 

Public  Library* 

.  Sophie  K.  Hiss,  head-cataloger,  Cleveland  public  library 


An  assistant  from  the  catalog  depart- 
ment of  one  of  our  large  public 
libraries  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion said  that  the  catalogers  did  the  ac- 
cessioning and  shelflisting  in  her  library. 
I  inquired  if  she  meant  trained  catalog- 
ers; and  she  assured  me  that  she  did, 
adding  that  the  accession  record  in  par- 
ticular was  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  be 
intrusted  to  other  hands.  This  state- 
ment of  the  use  to  which  trained  cata- 
logers may  be  put,  if  it  represents  even 
to  a  small  degree  the  practice  in  large 
libraries  (which  it  probably  does  not), 
at  once  raises  the  question  as  to  what  is 
the  function  of  a  cataloger. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  loose  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  rest  of  the  library,  all  assist- 
ants who  work  in  the  catalog  depart- 
ment are  referred  to  as  "the  catalojcers." 
And  more  unfortunately  yet,  many  of 
these  assistants  refer  to  themselves  by 
that  title  and  even  apply  for  positions 
in  other  libraries  as  catalogers.  The  re- 
sulting confusion  both  in  regard  to  the 
nomenclature,  in  regard  to  the  proper 
functions  of  catalogers  must  produce,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  a  like  confusion  in 
regard  to  their  training.  If  the  situation 
could  be  clarified,  it  might  help  to  throw 
light  upon  this  most  vexed  question.  The 
library  schools  must  want  to  know  how 
we  organize  the  work  and  the  staff  in 
our  catalog  departments,  and  for  what 


♦Read  before  Catalog  section,  A.  L. 
meeting  at  Detroit. 


A. 


place  in  our  scheme  of  things  we  expect 
them  to  train  their  students  The  Sur- 
vey which  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation has  undertaken  will  eventually 
supply  the  material  for  a  thoro  study  of 
this  question.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
often  very  puzzling  to  head-catalogers  to 
know  exactly  what  we  should  ask  and 
expect  the  library  school  to  do,  and 
what  they  should  ask  us  to  do  for  our- 
selves. 

I  should  like  to  present  here  the  prob- 
lem as  it  shows  itself  in  the  catalog  de- 
partment of  a  large  public  library. 

In  a  public  library  where  the  prepara- 
tion and  cataloging  of  the  books  for  a 
branch  system  is  entirely  centralized,  the 
number  of  volumes  and  of  pieces  to  be 
handled  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  new  titles  to  be  classified  and 
cataloged.  Duplicates  and  replacements 
bulk  large  and  even  the  branch  catalog- 
ing can  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
duplicating  process.  The  number  of  new 
titles  probably  averages  less  than  ten  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  volumes  that 
pass  thru  the  department  in  a  single  year. 

Obviously  the  number  of  assistants  re- 
quired to  classify,  to  assign  subject-head- 
ings, to  do  bibliographical  research  work, 
to  prepare  difficult  catalog  card  copy  and 
to  perform  revisory  duties,  is  very  small 
as  compared  with  the  number  of  those 
who  attend  to  the  other  operations  neces- 
sary to  the  complete  preparation  of 
books  and  records.  The  catalogers,  in 
other  words — for  according  to  the  func- 
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tions  just  mentioned  these  are  the  true 
catalogers — the  catalogers  are  a  small 
minority;  and  in  my  experience  it  has 
been  for  these  few  experts  assistants 
only,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  apply 
to  the  library  schools.  The  main  body 
of  the  staff  can  be  produced  with  reason- 
able ease  by  the  library  itself,  usually 
out  of  local  material. 

This  main  body  consists  of  clerks  and 
apprentices,  who  in  most,  tho  not  in  all 
cases,  have  had  at  least  a  high  school 
education.  Cultural  back-ground,  intel- 
lectual tastes,  book  knowledge,  are  not 
essentials  for  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  functions  assigned  to  this  group. 
Their  duties  consist  of  the  mechanical 
preparation  of  the  books,  of  the  acces- 
sioning, of  the  shelflisting,  of  the  typing 
or  other  duplication  of  the  catalog 
cards,  of  the  keeping  of  statistics  and  of 
any  other  clerical  record  work.  Alpha- 
beting  and  preliminary  filing  also  belong 
to  them. 

The  catalog  department  itself  trains 
these  assistants  in  efficient  methods  of 
handling  their  work,  in  neatness,  ac- 
curacy, etc.,  and  in  a  knowledge  of 
forms  and  technique.  Library  schools 
please  note  this  last  I  Forms  and  tech- 
nique are  readily  and  quickly  learned 
independently  of  instruction  in  catalog- 
ing principles. 

Further  training  of  the  apprentices 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  an  ap- 
prentice training  class.  Here  they 
receive  instruction  not  only  in  the 
elementary  principles  of  their  own  duties, 
but  in  other  branches  of  the  library 
work.  This  serves  to  broaden  their  out- 
look by  showing  them  the  relation  of 
their  work  to  the  system  as  a  whole. 
The  cataloging  instruction  aims  merely 
to  teach  intelligent  use  of  the  catalog, 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  from  the  various 
kinds  of  catalog  entries.  The  principles 
and  practice  of  alphabeting  and  of  filing 
arrangement  are  more  thoroly  treated. 
The  training  class  does  not  attempt  to 
prepare  the  apprentice  to  do  even  very 
simple  cataloging. 

From  this  point,  however,  which  it 
usually  has  taken  a  year  to  reach,  ex- 


perience takes  the  place  of  formal  train- 
ing; and  after  a  few  years  the  abler 
members  of  the  group  pass  into  positions 
that  require  some  executive  ability  and 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  cataloging. 
In  other  words,  by  a  process  of  natural 
acquisition,  they  evolve  into  elementary 
catalogers  capable,  for  instance,  of  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  branch  cataloging  or 
of  preparing  the  main  entry  for  the 
simpler  type  of  book  that  makes  up  the 
average  public  library  circulating  collec- 
tion. If  both  accurate  and  alert  minded 
they  are  competent  to  do  the  final  filing 
in  the  catalogs. 

In  the  past  but,  let  us  hope,  not  in  the 
future,  there  have  been  graduates  of  the 
one-year  library  schools  who  were  no 
better  qualified  to  fill  these  same  posi- 
tions and  who  were  just  as  imable  to 
progress  further.  For  here  assistants  of 
limited  education  have  reached  their 
highest  level  in  the  catalog  department. 
They  lack  the  intellectual  and  scholarly 
qualifications  to  become  expert  catalog- 
ers. and  no  amount  of  library  school 
training  can  change  this  condition. 
Nevertheless  and  not  infrequently  one 
of  these  more  poorly  equipped  assistants 
proposes  to  better  herself  by  taking  a  li- 
brary school  course. 

This  introduces  a  perplexing  problem ; 
perplexing  both  to  the  library  that  does 
not  want  back  this  assistant,  nor  others 
of  her  like,  at  the  advanced  and  some- 
what fictitious  value  g^ven  by  a  library 
school  certificate,  and  presumably  also 
to  the  library  school  that  is  desirous  of 
raising  our  professional  standards  by 
preparing  better  material.  And  this 
leads  us  straight  to  the  core  of  the  train- 
ing question  so  far  as  catalogers  are 
concerned. 

For  if  library  schools  are  willing,  or 
rather  if  they  feel  obliged  as  yet,  to  ac- 
cept students  of  this  mediocre  type,  is 
it  not  necessary  and  possible  to  differenti- 
ate in  the  kind  and  character  of  the  in- 
struction offered  to  the  students  who  are 
educationally  qualified  to  become  high 
grade  catalogers,  bibliographers  and 
reference  workers  and  to  those  whose 
educational  and  personal  limitations  rule 
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them  out  from  careers  in  these  branches 
of  library  science? 

The  latter  need  only  elementary  in- 
struction in  cataloging,  even  more  ele- 
mentary, perhaps,  than  they  are  now 
receiving  in  the  schools.  The  former,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  be  spared  just  as 
much  of  the  interest-killing  and,  for 
them,  unnecessary  routine  and  drill  as 
possible.  Their  time  and  attention 
should  be  directed  to  acquiring  sound 
and  thorough  research  and  bibliographi- 
cal methods.  They  need  more  training 
in  the  expert  use  of  reference  tools  and 
in  clear  and  logical  presentation  of  data 
and  evidence.  Above  all  they  should  be 
taught  to  think  in  terms  of  classification 
and  of  subjects.  Reference  work,  bibli- 
ography and  cataloging  are  too  vitally 
connected  to  be  treated  separately.  The 
library  schools,  even  those  offering  ad- 
vanced courses,  cannot  hope  to  attract  or 
to  supply  us  with  properly  equipped  cat- 
alogers  unless  they  can  devise  some 
means  of  effecting  this  combination. 


But  if  we  ask  the  library  school  to 
make  an  initial  vocational  selection 
among  their  students  and  to  offer  dif- 
ferent courses  to  those  who  are,  and 
those  who  are  not,  qualified  to  become 
high-grade  catalogers,  bibliographers  and 
reference  assistants,  it  becomes  incimi- 
bent  upon  us  in  the  large  libraries  to  co- 
operate, first  by  training  our  own  ele- 
mentary catalogers  as  we  can  easily  do, 
so  as  not  to  draw  upon  the  supply  of 
this  grade  of  assistants  which  the  schools 
are  preparing  for  the  small  libraries; 
and  secondlly  by  exercising  care  in  the 
organization  of  our  catalog  departments 
so  as  not  to  use  properly  qualified  and 
high  trained  catalogers  for  duties  that 
can  be  performed  by  lower  grade  assist- 
ants. 

If  both  library  and  library  school  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  cataloger  proper 
and  what  I  have  called  the  elementary 
cataloger,  will  not  the  training  problem 
be  simplified? 


The  Cataloging  Situation* 
Frank  K.  Walter,  University  of  Minneapolis 


This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  check  the 
recommendations  and  findings  of  the 
1921  committee  on  cataloging.  Ninety- 
nine  typical  public,  reference  and  college 
and  university  libraries  have  contributed 
the  material. 

Forty  libraries  notice  little  or  no  recent 
change  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  com- 
petent catalogers.  Fourteen  find  in- 
creased difficulty  in  getting  good  candi- 
dates for  cataloging  vacancies,  while  16 
notice  less  trouble  in  this  respect  than  a 
year  ago.  Many  of  those  who  report  no 
increased  trouble  admit  that  the  difficulty 
is  still  considerable.  Low  salaries  are 
most  frequently  mentioned  as  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  but  the  replies  received 
indicate  that  some  libraries  with  rather 
low  salary  scales  have  less  trouble 
from  vacancies  than  others  whose  sal- 


♦Summary  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Cat- 
alog section  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
June  27.  1922. 


aries  are  higher.  The  scarcity  of  good 
catalogers  is  general  and  affects  all  kinds 
of  libraries. 

The  range  of  salaries  paid  is  wide. 
Beginning  salaries  vary  from  $720  to 
$1800  for  assistants.  Fifteen  himdred 
dollars  is  the  most  common  salary  of- 
fered trained  catalogers  with  little  ex- 
perience, but  with  college  training.  Ap- 
plicants without  college  or  library  school 
training  are  frequently  offered  $1200  to 
$1400.  Salaries  reported  for  head  cata- 
logers run  from  $1800  to  $3000.  Many 
of  the  larger  libraries  give  no  informa- 
tion on  this  point* 

The  evidence  on  the  probable  future 
trend  of  salaries  is  inconclusive.  Thirty- 
six  libraries  report  an  increasing  tend- 
ency, and  31  (22  public  and  nine  college 
or  university)  are  convinced  that  their 
salary  scales  are  stationary,  for  a  while, 
at  least.  Thirty-two  are  non-committal, 
but  in  no*  case  is  a  lowering  of  salaries 
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reported.  In  general,  catalogers  seem  to 
be  receiving  salaries  comparable  with 
other  library  workers  of  similar  respon- 
sibility and  qualifications.  In  14  libraries 
which  reported,  their  salaries  are  rela- 
tively higher,  chiefly  because  they  are 
usually  better  qualified  than  their  col- 
leagues in  other  lines  of  the  work. 

Most  of  the  libraries  which  report  an 
increasing  tendency  in  salaries  have  a 
fixed  scale  of  minimum  and  maximum 
salaries.  Most  of  the  25  which  report 
such  a  scale  are  public  libraries,  the  li- 
braries of  Columbia  and  Stanford  uni- 
versities, Vassar  college,  the  Russell 
Sage  foundation  and  the  John  Crerar 
library  being  the  chief  exceptions. 

A  clear  distinction  between  clerical  and 
professional  service  is  less  common  than 
one  might  suspect,  tho  some  sort  of 
distinction  is  rather  common.  In  the 
catalog  department,  typing  and  filing  are 
the  lines  of  work  most  generally  given  to 
clerks. 

Even  where  a  distinction  between  cleri- 
cal and  professional  service  is  made  there 
is  no  uniformity  of  organization  or 
nomenclature.  Local  conditions  deter- 
mine title  as  well  as  duties,  and  the  terms 
"assistant,"  "cataloger,"  or  even  "head 
cataloger,"  are  variable  in  meaning. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  practice 
of  the  libraries  as  to  requiring  special 
qualifications  from  applicants  for  cata- 
loging positions.  Most  prefer  college- 
trained  people,  but  only  six  specifically 
require  it.  Seven  require  at  least  a  year's 
training  in  a  library  school.  Many  others 
desire  such  training  when  procurable,  and 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  fre- 
quently desired.  Five  have  no  require- 
ments apart  from  general  requirements 
for  the  entire  staflF.  Seventy  are  very 
indefinite  in  their  statement  of  special 
qualifications.  The  natural  inference  is 
that  their  requirements  are  somewhat 
elastic. 

Thirty-four  libraries  find  their  appli- 
cants deficient  in  desired  qualifications. 
Eighteen  of  these  are  public  libraries,  five 
reference  libraries,  and  1 1  college  or  uni- 
versity, libraries.  Nearly  a  dozen  librar- 
ies have  had  no  recent  vacancies  on  their 


catalog  staffs  and  18  are  satisfied  with 
their  applicants. 

The  deficiencies  most  commonly  noted 
are  lack  of  general  education  (especially 
lack  of  knowledge  of  foreign  languages), 
lack  of  professional  training  and  of  cata- 
loging experience. 

A  general  disposition  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary monotony  in  catalogers'  work  is 
indicated.  The  most  common  means 
are  to  assign  individual  catalogers  cer- 
tain classes  of  books  or  certain  related 
phases  of  the  cataloging  process.  In 
many  libraries  they  are  also  given  regu- 
lar periods  of  service  in  the  loan  and 
reference  departments. 

Various  suggestions  for  making  cata- 
loging more  attractive  were  made.  Those 
most  frequently  made  were  better  sal- 
aries, a  better  and  wider  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  cataloging,  better 
working  conditions  and  more  vigorous 
recruiting  for  persons  temperamentally 
fitted  for  cataloging. 

Practically  all  the  library  schools  giv- 
ing at  least  a  year's  training  replied  to  a 
questionnaire  similar  to  that  sent  the 
libraries.  Their  replies  confirmed  those 
received  from  librarians. 

In  nearly  every  case  the  demand  for 
catalogers  trained  at  the  school  was 
stable  or  increasing,  tho  the  increase 
in  demand  was  usually  less  than  a  year 
or  more  ago.  The  salaries  offered  fol- 
low the  trend  of  the  demand.  The  tend- 
ency is  toward  increase,  especially  in  po- 
sitions paying  less  than  $1500.  Above 
$1800  there  is  less  tendency  to  increase. 
Students  with  college  training  generally 
receive  higher  salaries.  Those  without 
it  are  often  oflfered  $1200  to  $1400. 

The  library  school  faculties  generally 
feel  that  the  students  who  prefer  catalog- 
ing are  substantially  as  good  as  students 
in  earlier  years,  tho  two  of  the  schools 
feel  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
quality.  To  the  rather  common  asser- 
tion that  the  better  students  prefer  not 
to  catalog,  many  of  the  schools  reply 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  temperament  and 
not  of  general  ability ;  that  the  best  cata- 
loger  must  possess  special  qualities  not 
always  found  in  students  who  prefer 
other  work.    At  the  same  time  they  ad- 
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mit  that  most  students  do  prefer  work 
with  the  public. 

The  library  schools  report  a  desire  to 
make  cataloging  more  attractive  thru 
closer  correlation  of  class-room  practice 
and  actual  cataloging,  thru  emphasizing 
the  human  contact  of  the  catalog,  and 
thru  talks  by  prominent  catalogers  on  the 
pleasant  phases  of  the  work.  In  no  case 
has  any  definite  plan  for  diflFerentiating 
instruction  for  catalogers  in  large  and 
in  small  libraries  been  made. 

The  investigation  showed  that  instruc- 
tion in  cataloging  is  being  given  by  per- 
sons who  have  been  catalogers  and  who 


know  the  work  by  experience.  In  many 
cases  they  have  also  had  reference  room 
experience  and  in  several  cases  have  had 
administrative  experience. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  cata- 
logers is  common  to  all  types  of  libra- 
ries. There  is  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  cataloging  and  a 
tendency  toward  better  salaries.  Tho 
there  is  little  change  in  the  general  situa- 
tion, there  is  a  slight  tendency  for  the 
supply  and  demand  to  become  equal  and 
for  libraries  to  receive  more  and  better 
applicants  than  formerly  for  cataloging 
positions. 


What's  the  Matter  with  Cataloging?* 
Esther  Betz,  catalog  assistant,  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Above  all,  it  seems  to  me,  personality 
is  largely  responsible  for  a  person's  lik- 
ing or  disliking  of  cataloging  and  that 
it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
any  discussion  of  the  cataloging  situa- 
tion. To  be  a  good  cataloger  and  to  like 
cataloging  one  must  realize  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  the  value  of  detail,  one 
must  be  painstaking  to  the  last  degree, 
never  failing  to  detect  the  slightest  irre- 
gularity; one  must  have  decision  and 
must  be  somewhat  of  a  scholar  and  must, 
above  all,  enjoy  working  more  or  less 
isolated  from  other  workers  in  the  li- 
brary. Together  with  these  qualities  the 
cataloger  must  have  a  sense  of  himior, 
vision  and  imagination  and  must  be 
adaptable.  Most  people  in  library  work 
enjoy  working  directly  with  people  in  an 
atmosphere  more  or  less  social  and  I 
believe  it  is  this  side  of  library  work 
which  attracts  people  into  the  profession. 
It  adds  much  to  the  day's  pleasure  to 
feel  the  satisfaction  of  the  person  who 
has  enjoyed  reading  a  book  which  you 
reconmiended,  or  to  be  told,  after  a  long 
search  for  reference  material,  that  you 
have  found  exactly  what  was^  wanted 
or  how  much  you  have  assisted  in  work- 
ing out  an  important  problem.  The 
cataloger  must  use  her  imagination  in 

♦Read  in  Catalog  section  at  Detroit  meet- 
ing, A.  L.  A. 


her  work  with  the  public  and  must  also 
use  her  imagination  when  it  comes  to 
gratitude  shown  to  her  for  her  work 
either  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  on 
the  part  of  members  of  other  depart- 
ments of  the  library.  Rarely  does  it  even 
occur  to  assistants  in  other  departments 
to  show  any  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
work  of  the  catalog  department.  They 
take  the  catalog  perfectly  for  granted,  as 
if  it  just  grew,  and  criticise  at  every 
opportunity. 

Given  a  personality  adaptable  to  cata- 
loging, are  there  any  reasons  for  not  lik- 
ing it  and  are  there  any  reasons  for 
avoiding  cataloging  positions?  I  believe 
there  are  five  main  reasons — ^Unpleasant 
allusions  to  cataloging — ^The  cataloging 
instruction  in  our  library  schools — The 
atmosphere  of  catalog  departments — 
The  individual  position  in  the  depart- 
ment and  The  Salary, 

On  every  hand  we  hear  how  un- 
pleasant and  how  difficult  the  work  of 
the  catalog  department  is.  From  the 
student  entering  library  school  to  the  li- 
brary assistant  and,  I  regret  to  say,  even 
to  some  catalogers,  we  hear  the  same 
stories.  To  hear  a  one-time  cataloger 
say  that  she  was  pulled  out  of  the  bog 
of  cataloging  is  reason  enough  for  any 
would-be  cataloger  to  avoid  this  branch 
of  library  work. 
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To  the  teacher  of  cataloging  is  given 
the  privilege  of  sowing  the  first  seeds 
of  interest  in  that  phrase  of  library  work 
in  the  library  school  student.    The  popu- 
lar idea  of  cataloging,  even   among  libra- 
ry students,  is  that  it  is  merely  routine 
copying  of  title-pages,  correct  capitali- 
zation and  punctuation,  counting  pages, 
typing  cards  and  filing  them  in  the  cata- 
log— just  drudgery.     I  believe  too  much 
attention  is  paid  to  this  drudgery,  the 
mechanical  part  of  cataloging,  in  library 
school  courses.  We  lose  sight  of  the  re- 
search work  a  cataloger  must  do  as  well 
as  the  interesting  problems  of  administra- 
tion always  at  hand.  Many  of  these  prob- 
lems are  not  touched  upon  in  the  courses 
given    and    problems    which    come    up 
every  day  in  handling  current  literature 
are  not  discussed.   Very  often  the  books 
students  catalog  for  their  problems  are 
old  imprint  dates,   some  of  them  have 
been  used  as  long  as  the  school  has  been 
in  existence.     To  be  sure    a    cataloger 
will  meet  these  old  books  in  any  library, 
but  will  the  student  not  become  more  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  if  she  is  study- 
ing some  of  the  current  problems  of  the 
cataloging  department  ?    Can  we  fire  the 
imagination    of    embryo    catalogers    or 
create  a  vision  which  they  must  have  un- 
less we  make  cataloging  courses  in  li- 
brary schools  more  interesting?    Why  is 
it  that  so  many  of  the  problems  a  cata- 
loger must  meet  are  not  touched  upon  in 
cataloging  courses?  I  believe  more  prac- 
tice work  in  catalog  departments  should 
be  included  in  the  curricula  of  library 
schools.     Are  students  going  to  believe 
that    cataloging   is    fascinating,    if   they 
have    no    opportunity    of   judging    for 
themselves?     Or   suppose  they   are   al- 
lowed  to  do   some  practice  work  in  a 
catalog  department,  if  the  head  cataloger 
will  allow  them  only  to  file  cards  or  cut 
pages  or  do  other  routine  work,  are  they 
going  to  know  what  the  work  of  a  cata- 
log department  really  is?     I  will  admit 
that  it  may  upset  the  work  of  a  cataiog 
department  a  bit  to  have  from  four  to 
six  students  doing  practice  work  at  one 
time  and  actually  carrying  a  book  thru 
the  department.    But  it  is  well  worth  all 


the  trouble  and  time,  if  the  profession 
is  to  have  more  and  better  catalogers  as 
the  result. 

How  about  the  atmosphere  of  catalog 
departments — many  catalog  departments 
are  located  in  the  darkest  and  most  in- 
convenient parts  of  library  buildings. 
It  is  only  in  the  most  modem  library 
building  that  anything  like  careful 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  con- 
venience and  suitability  of  catalog 
rooms.  It  seems  catalog  rooms  have 
usually  been  an  after-thought — some 
corner  of  the  basement  with  no  light  or 
air;  or  a  small  comer  of  the  children's 
room,  crowded,  inconvenient  and  noisy, 
or  a  small  room  with  one  high  window 
on  one  side  and  a  door  opening  against 
a  blank  wall  on  the  other;  or  a  dark 
room  with  poor  artificial  as  well  as 
natural  light,  with  small  windows  on 
one  side  of  the  room  only,  no  cross  ven- 
tilation and  so  crowded  that  one  could 
barely  move  aroimd  between  the  desks, 
piles  of  books,  waste  baskets,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  these  conditions  the  room 
so  constructed  and  arranged  that  refer- 
ence books  and  bibliographic  files  were 
on  a  level  several  steps  below  the  cata- 
log room.  Could  anything  be  more  dis- 
couraging than  working  day  in  and  day 
out  in  such  quarters  as  these  and  is  it 
any  wonder  that  eyes  are  worn  out  and 
nerves  too?  To  be  sure  there  are  many 
catalog  rooms  so  ideal  they  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon,  but  I  know  that  one 
experience  in  some  surroundings  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  destroy  one's  optimism, 
sense  of  humor,  joy  in  life,  and  liking 
for  that  particular  kind  of  work. 

Coupled  with  surroundings,  I  would 
include  staff  and  organization.  We 
must  have  the  proper  surroundings  and 
with  them  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
and  goodfellowship.  This  is  true  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  catalog  department 
where  people  are  working  together,  with 
desks  very  nearly  on  top  of  each  other, 
all  day  long.  The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment must  take  great  care  in  selecting 
her  staff  and  when  she  has  them 
gathered  around  her,  she  must  develop 
the  spirit  of  her  department.     I  believe 
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in  being  human  and  in  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  members  of  your  own  depart- 
ment. I  believe  in  having  more  of  a 
social  atmosphere  in  catalog  depart- 
ments than  is  often  found.  Too  much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  efficiency,  with  the 
fact  that  efficiency  can  be  increased 
with  a  happier  spirit  in  the  department, 
entirely  lost  sight  of.  The  work  of  the 
department  must  be  organized  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  done  easily  and  effi- 
ciently. The  tension  in  catalog  rooms 
is  often  so  great  that  if  someone  would 
call  a  halt  for  a  little  recess,  it  would  be 
as  beneficial  as  the  period  of  calisthenics 
which  the  children  have  in  the  grades. 
The  mind  needs  periods  of  relaxation. 
Catalog  departments  are  in  the  main  un- 
dermanned. I  have  seen  very,  very  few 
which  could  not  have  made  use  of  from 
two  to  four  additional  assistants  to  ad- 
vantage. There  is  always  a  great  amount 
of  work  ahead  of  us  and  there  is  always 
the  press  of  work  upon  us.  Then  too,  a 
good  cataloger  is  not  a  social  recluse.  She 
must  be  able  to  find  outside  of  working 
hours  the  social  relaxation  denied  her 
during  the  day.  The  newcomer  is  on 
her  own  resources  and  the  rest  of  the 
staff  owes  her  consideration  which  is 
not  always  shown. 

Has  the  individual  position  in  the  de- 
partment anything  to  do  with  the  cata- 
loging situation?  We  must  admit  that 
there  is  some  routine  work  to  be  done  in 
every  catalog  department — such  as  typ- 
ing cards,  revising  cards  and  filing  and 
revising  filing.  Many  large  catalog  de- 
partments are  over  organized  and  work 
is  too  specialized — one  assistant  doing 
one  phase  of  the  work  only.  The  lack 
of  variety  of  work  has  much  to  do  with 
the  scarcity  of  catalogers.  Can  a  trained 
cataloger,  for  example,  revise  cards  or 
revise  filing  day  in  and  day  out,  year  in 
and  year  out  without  becoming  little 
more  than  a  cog  in  the  big  wheel  and 
finally  discovering  herself  in  such  a  rut 
that  there  is  nothing  left  for  her  to  do 
but  go  on  revising  or  filing  cards?  It 
may  make  for  efficiency  for  the  moment 
to  specialize  the  work  of  the  catalog  de- 
partment to  such  an  extent  that  each  as- 


sistant does  one  part  of  the  work  only, 
but  if  you  must  sacrifice  the  happiness 
and  satisfaction  of  your  assistants  as 
well  as  many  good  assistants  so  that  new 
assistants  must  be  trained  into  various 
positions  at  short  intervals,  efficiency  is 
lost  in  the  long  run  and  the  output  of 
the  department  is  greatly  decreased. 

The  salary  question  has  been  dis- 
cussed many  times  and  I  feel  sure  that 
we  all  know  that  it  has  been  and  still  is 
an  important  question  in  these  days  of 
continued  high  prices.  I  wish  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  variation  of  scale 
in  salaries  in  the  same  library  causes 
perhaps  more  dissatisfaction  among 
workers.  I  believe  salaries  should  be 
the  same  in  all  departments  of  the  libra- 
ry for  positions  with  the  same  require- 
ments. Salaries  in  catalog  departments 
have  been  lower  than  those  in  the  refer- 
ence department  for  positions  requiring 
the  same  amount  of  academic  education 
and  library  school  training.  In  one  in- 
stance I  have  known  of  a  difference  of 
as  much  as  $300  a  year.  Where  this 
occurred  the  catalog  department  lost 
three  splendid  catalogers  within  two 
years.  We  hear  much  of  what  is  ethi- 
cal and  what  is  not.  I  understand  it  is 
not  ethical  for  catalogers  to  even  think 
that  salaries  may  be  higher  in  some  other 
departments.  A  cataloger  is  so  well 
prepared  to  take  any  other  position  in 
the  library  why  should  she  not  be  at- 
tracted by  their  higher  salaries?  It  is 
high  time  for  catalogers  to  bring  before 
the  profession  the  importance  of  their 
work  and  the  high  educational  require- 
ments necessary  for  its  successful  ac- 
complishment and  the  fact  that  they 
work  steadily  all  day  long  while  assist- 
ants in  some  other  departments  have  pe- 
riods of  leisure  time.  In  some  reference 
positions,  especially  in  university  libra- 
ries, the  assistants  have  time  to  study  for 
higher  degrees  or  read  or  write  letters 
during  their  working  hours.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  general  linguistic  knowl- 
edge which  a  cataloger  must  have  to  do 
her  work  properly  and  the  fact  that  she 
must  "be  on  the  job"  every  minute  of 
the  day  have  been  entirely  lost  sight  of 
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when  the  question  of  her    salary    has 
been  considered. 

I  would  recommend,  in  conclusion, 
less  emphasis  on  routine  in  cataloging 
instruction,  an  improvement  in  the  loca- 
tion and  arrangement  of  catalog  rooms 
and  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
catalogers,  the  work  of  the  catalog  de- 


partment so  arranged  that  a  variety  of 
work  is  given  each  assistant,  an  equali- 
zation of  salary  between  this  and  other 
departments,  and  a  higher  salary  which 
will  be  in  accord  with  the  importance 
and  quality  of  the  work  which  the  cata- 
loger  does  for  the  entire  library  system 
in  which  she  is  working. 


Cataloging  Problems  in  Smaller  Libraries* 
Susan  Grey  Akers,  instructor,  Wisconsin  library  school,  Madison 


For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  the 
term  "Smaller  libraries"  has  been  taken 
to  include  those  having  only  one  full- 
time  cataloger  and  those  having  only 
one  trained  person  to  administer  the 
whole  library,  with  all  the  gradations 
that  are  found  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. A  library  so  small  that  it  has 
no  trained  librarian  obviously  should  not 
attempt  to  have  a  catalog.  Indeed  it  is 
Wisconsin's  policy  not  to  give  assistance 
in  making  a  catalog,  until  the  trustees 
will  agree  to  have  a  librarian  with  at 
least  Summer  School  training.  I  might 
say  further  that  this  paper  is  written 
rather  from  a  Commission  worker's 
view-point  than  from  that  of  the  libra- 
rian or  cataloger. 

The  first  problem,  which  presents  it- 
self, is  that  of  a  suitable  place  in  which 
to  do  cataloging.  Where  there  is  a  full- 
time  person  for  this  work,  suitable 
quarters  should  mean  a  special  room  set 
aside  for  her.  It  should  be  comfortable, 
well  lighted  and  equipped  with  a  desk, 
typewriter,  shelf-list  cabinet,  plenty  of 
shelves  and  all  the  necessary  cataloging 
aids.  It  should  be  as  near  the  catalog 
as  possible,  so  as  to  save  time  in  consult- 
ing it. 

In  the  smaller  libraries,  where  there 
is  no  room  available,  there  should  be  a 
"cataloging  corner,"  with  a  few  shelves 
reserved  for  the  books  to  be  cataloged, 
the  aids,  a  desk,  a  typewriter  and  the 
shelf -list    trays.      This   corner   may   be 
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screened  off  in  order  that  people  may  not 
interrupt  by  stopping  to  ask  questions. 

Having  considered  a  place  in  which 
to  catalog  the  next  problem  is  who  shall 
do  it  and  when  shall  it  be  don^?  If 
there  is  a  cataloger  she  will  do  it  and 
will  spend  the  greater  part  of  her  time 
in  that  way.  However,  her  intimate 
knowledge  of  books  should  be  utilized 
in  other  departments  of  the  libra- 
ry. And  this  can  be  made  possible 
by  giving  her  the  help  of  an  imtrained 
assistant  for  the  mechanical  details  of 
her  work.  An  apprentice  can  frequently 
be  used  for  this.  But  where  the  staff  is 
too  small  for  such  a  division  of  labor, 
shall  the  librarian  do  it?  When  shall 
she  do  it? 

The  librarian  might  plan  her  work  so 
that  she  could  give  some  consecutive 
time  each  week  to  cataloging,  during  the 
dullest  period  of  the  library  day.  At 
this  time  a  desk  attendant  would  be  on 
duty  at  the  desk  and  so  far  as  possible 
protect  the  librarian  from  interruptions. 
The  librarian  could  decide  on  the  num- 
ber of  cards  necessary  for  the  book,  the 
subject  headings  to  be  u.sed  and  the  form 
for  thq  author's  name ;  then  the  assistant 
could  type  the  cards.  Frequently  as- 
sistants are  interested  in  helping  witfi  the 
cataloging,  and  as  they  gain  experience, 
more  and  more  of  the  work  can  be  dele- 
gated to  them.  They  should  be  given  a 
free  hand  to  a  certain  extent  and  then 
their  work  carefully  revised.  This  gives 
them  more  interest  in  it  and  the  library 
benefits  thru  having  the  work  pass  thru 
more  than  one  person's  hands. 
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You  will  notice  that  I  have  spoken  of 
typing  as  tho  a  typewriter  were  in  the 
library  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  should 
be  in  any  library  that  attempts  to  have 
a  catalog.  It  saves  time  and  means  bet- 
ter looking  catalog  cards,  business  let- 
ters, etc. 

What  use  can  be  made  of  the  printed 
Library  of  Congress  cards?  Are  they 
worth-while  for  the  smaller  libraries? 
This  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  printed  cards  are  best  for  non- 
fiction  wherever  the  library  can  possibly 
afford  them.  Ordering  and  checking  up 
the  orders  have  to  be  done  carefully  and 
take  time ;  but  on  the  other  hand  time  is 
saved  by  not  having  to  look  up  and  de- 
cide on  the  form  for  the  author's  name 
and  the  information  to  be  put  on  the 
cards.  The  subject  headings  which  are 
given  on  the  cards  are  also  very  help- 
ful. A  good  typist  can  catalog,  if  she 
is  given  Library  of  Congress  cards,  the 
call  number  of  the  book,  the  approved 
subject  headings  and  has  the  added  cards 
indicated.  For  fiction,  only  the  author, 
title  and  number  of  volumes  are  needed; 
and  typing  them  will  be  found  quite  as 
satisfacior>'  as  ordering  the  printed 
cards. 

Has  the  library  enough  aids  for  cata- 
loging? Economy  in  this  direction  is 
inadvisable.  Watch  for  new  aids  and 
purchase  them  without  delay.  There 
should  be  aids  for  classification,  for 
names  and  for  subject  headings.  The 
list  of  subject  headings  chosen  as  author- 
ity must  be  carefully  checked  for  head- 
ings used  and  cross  references  made,  and 
additional  headings  must  be  added. 

To  secure  uniformity  some  authority 
must  be  followed  such  as  the  A.  L.  A. 
catalog  rules.  Fellow's  Cataloging  rules 
or  the  Wisconsin  Library  School  catalog 
rules.  Adopt  one  and  keep  it  properly 
checked  and  annotated ;  or  keep  notes  on 
cards  or  sheets,  of  the  library's  policy, 
where  it  varies  from  the  standard 
adopted.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  a  catalog  from  becoming  erratic 
and  from  showing  too  plainly  how  many 
people  have  made  it. 


To  enumerate  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  the  author  or  unit  card  there  is : 
1)  the  author's  name  in  moderate  full- 
ness; do  not  spend  much  time  in  look- 
ing up  full  names.  2)  the  title,  includ- 
ing as  much  of  the  title  as  will  add  to 
the  user's  knowledge  of  the  book.  3) 
the  imprint,  which  should  be  simplified 
so  as  to  mclude  only  publisher  (and  the 
publisher  may  be  omitted)  and  date  of 
publication  or  latest  copyright  date.  4) 
collation,  the  number  of  volumes,  illus- 
trations, maps,  are  all  that  are  neces- 
sary. 5)  series  note,  if  series  is  import- 
ant. 6)  contents,  as  for  a  collection  of 
essays.  7)  notes  for  such  information 
as  bibliographies,  statements  of  where  the 
material  was  previously  published,  etc. 
Cards  for  fiction  would  have  only  author, 
title,  no  imprint  and  as  collation  only  the 
number  of  volumes. 

Additional  cards :  If  the  title  is  strik- 
ing and  the  book  is  apt  to  be  called  for 
by  title,  make  a  title  card.  The  title, 
author  and  number  of  volumes  is  all  the 
information  needed  for  this  card.  Sub- 
ject cards  will  have  the  same  form  as  the 
author  or  unit  card.  Use  subject  head- 
ings that  your  public  will  understand 
and  keep  them  up-to-date. 

Smaller  libraries  need  less  bibli- 
ographical information  on  their  cards 
and  more  analytic  cards.  The  smaller 
the  collection  of  books  the  more  analy- 
tics are  needed  to  bring  out  what  is  in 
it.  Reference  work  with  schools  calls 
for  a  great  many  analytics.  No  set  rule 
can  be  given  as  to  when  analytics  should 
be  made.  One  page  on  a  contemporary 
author,  about  whom  there  is  very  little 
material,  might  well  have  an  analytic 
made  for  it.  In  taking  into  account  the 
time  required  to  make  analytics,  also  con- 
sider the  time  saved  when  looking  up  in- 
formation on  that  subject.  The  card  is 
only  made  once,  but  it  may  be  used  many 
times. 

Shall  smaller  libraries  have  a  name- 
list?  A  real  name-list  is  unnecessary  in 
a  small  library  which  uses  Library  of 
Congress  cards,  for  they  give  full  names 
and  the  correct  form  of  entry.  For  the 
cards  that  are  typed,  full  names  in  the 
form  decided  upon  will  be  found  in  the 
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catalog  or  in  reference  books.  But  a 
name-list  should  be  kept  for  authors 
about  whom  there  is  a  question  as  to 
which  form  of  entry  shall  be  adopted  by 
the  library;  and  it  should  include  the 
cross  references  that  have  been  made  and 
filed  in  the  catalog. 

The  catalog  case  should,  I  think,  be 
mentioned  in  a  paper  on  this  subject,  for 
carefully  made  catalog  cards  are  of  little 
value  if  they  are  packed  into  an  ill-fitting 
case  with  insufficient  guide  cards. 

The  case  should  be  of  the  unit  type,  so 
that  it  may  be  expanded  whenever  neces- 
sary and  without  too  much  expense.  Its 
trays  should  be  carefully  labeled,  and  if 
more  than  60,  each  tray  and  its  corre- 
sponding place  in  the  cabinet  should  be 
numbered.  Guide  cards  should  be 
placed  at  intervals  of  about  one  inch. 
The  printed  ones  look  very  nice  indeed 
and  the  words  on  them  are  well  chosen 
for  the  small  public  library. 

Filing  must  be  done  accurately.  It 
affords  an  opportunity  to  note  mistakes 
and  inconsistencies  in   the   catalog  and 


to  check  up  on  author  and  subject  en- 
tries. Filing  should  always  be  revised. 
If  the  librarian  does  it,  she  should  revise 
her  own  work  later  that  day  or  the  next 
day.  The  element  of  fatigue  enters  into 
this  work  and  makes  some  mistakes  al- 
most inevitable.  In  filing  you  see  your 
catalog  more  as  a  whole  and  should  be 
on  the  alert  to  detect  any  unevenness  in 
its  development. 

The  children's  catalog  should  be  separ- 
ate from  the  adult  and  low  enough  for 
the  older  children  to  reach.  The  cards 
should  be  very  simple,  just  author,  title, 
date  and  number  of  volumes.  More  title 
and  analytic  cards  will  be  necessary  here 
than  for  the  adult  catalog. 

Last  but  not  least,  you  should  teach 
your  public  how  to  use  the  catalog.  Time 
spent  in  doing  this  will  be  well  repaid. 
First,  put  a  sign  on  or  near  the  catalog 
telling  how  to  use  it.  2)  have  the  school 
children  come  to  the  library  by  grades 
and  instruct  them  in  its  use.  3)  when 
you  look  up  something  in  the  catalog  for 
someone  let  them  see  how  you  do  it. 


Who  Catalogs  the  Small  Library?* 
Harriet  P.  Turner,  librarian.  Public  library,  Kewanee,  111. 


What  i^  a  small  library?  Has  the 
question  when  the  library  ceases  to  be 
small  and  becomes  medium-sized  or 
large,  ever  been  settled?  Is  it  not  a 
matter  of  the  point  of  view?  At  any 
rate,  no  matter  where  the  line  is 
drawn,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  practi- 
cally all  libraries  willing  to  be  classed 
as  small  and  in  many,  which  we  must 
regard  as  comparatively  large,  the  cata- 
loging is  only  a  part  of  the  work  of 
some  member  of  the  staff.  We  know 
of  libraries,  undoubtedly  small,  but 
doing  work  which  measures  up  to  the 
highest  standards  set  by  the  American 
Library  Association,  with  a  staff  of 
one,  who  is  librarian,  children's  libra- 
rian, reference  librarian,  extension 
worker,  cataloger,  and,  the  catalog  as 
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well.  She  does  everything,  which  may 
inctude  lighting  the  fire  in  the  morn- 
ing— and  catalogs.  We  know  of  others, 
with  staffs  numbering  between  five 
and  ten  people  and  with  circulations 
running  into  the  hundred  thousands, 
whose  catalogers  are  known  as  assist- 
ant librarians,  whose  duties  include 
much  besides  cataloging. 

In  the  small  library  the  cataloger 
never  needs  to  face  the  fear  of  isola- 
tion, the  danger  of  losing  sympathetic 
touch  with  library  patrons,  of  becom- 
ing anaemic  or  neurasthenic  from  con- 
tact with  no  more  inspiring  things 
than  the  dry  minutise  of  their  work, 
or  any  of  the  hundred  and  one  things 
which  vex  the  souls  of  catalogers  in 
convention  assembled.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  who  catalogs  the  small  li- 
brary— and  note  that  there  is  a  distinc- 
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tion  between  this  individual  and  the 
professional  cataloger — with  demands 
upon  her  time  and  attention  from  a 
dozen  sources  at  once,  must  needs 
pray  earnestly  for  greater  isolation, 
for  a  corner,  no  matter  how  small  and 
dark,  where  the  ever  seeking  public 
cannot  find  her,  and  there  be  free  to  do 
this  important  work  in  peace.  In  other 
words,  the  big  problem  of  the  small 
library  is  not  so  much  how,  but  where, 
when  and  especially,  by  whom  is  this 
work   to  be  accomplished. 

From  th(B  point  of  view  of  the  cata- 
loger there  is  an  advantage  in  this 
situation.  We  are  told  that  the  art  of 
cataloging  is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  librarian's  work,  and  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  reverse  Mr 
Bishop's  dictum,  we  would  like  to 
recommend  to  all  catalogers  that  a 
good  addition  to  the  informal,  technical 
training  would  be  a  year  or  two  spent 
as  librarians  of  small  libraries.  For, 
in  accomplishing  the  large  amount  of 
general  work,  which  must  of  necessity 
fall  to  their  lot,  and  in  helping  library 
patrons  to  use  the  catalog,  they  would 
find  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  the  relation  of  the  catalog  to  all 
phases  of  library  work. 

We  know  that  it  is  even  more  essen- 
tial that  the  catalog  of  the  small  libra- 
ry be  an  adequate  key  to  the  great 
composite  of  books  that  is  the  library, 
than  that  of  the  large  library,  in  order 
that  no  valuable  information  be  hidden 
and  that  it  is  the  only  sure  key  to  a 
large  mass  of  material.  It  is  needed, 
if  only  for  stkff  of  untrained  or  volun- 
teer workers,  to  whom  much  of  the  desk 
work  is  left,  and  who  may  be  too  young, 
or,  perhaps,  too  old  to  remember  the  re- 
sources of  the  library,  and  thus,  cheat 
the  public. 

We  know  also  that  the  catalog  must 
be  simple  and  accurate,  suited  to  the  use 
of  those,  who  for  the  most  part,  are  not 
scholars;  nor  are  they  interested  in  the 
fine  distinctions  of  subject  headings.  In 
order  to  catalog  with  simplicity  and  ac- 
curacy, one  must  know  how  to  catalog 
in  detail  and  it  takes  an  expert  to  do 
that. 


Even  when  the  catalog  is  a  cooperative 
venture  to  the  extent  of  having  the  main 
cards  and  the  body  of  the  secondary 
cards  made  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  subject  headings  by  the  Booklist 
staff  or  by  some  one  of  the  monthly  pub- 
lications of  state  library  commissions, 
there  remains  the  task  of  adapting  these 
cards  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  li- 
brary. That  is,  we  find,  a  task  calling 
for  gumption,  scholarship,  concentration 
and  training,  all  of  which  may  be  more 
or  less  lacking  in  the  small  library.  One 
library  commission  advises  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  leave  the  library  uncataloged  than 
to  have  the  work  done  by  some  one  who 
has  had  less  than  the  minimum  six  weeks 
summer  course.  Another  reconunends 
the  use  of  the  shelf-list  until  such  time  as 
the  library  can  be  cataloged  by  an  ade- 
quately trained  person,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing. 

In  actual  practice,  we  find  that  if  the 
library  is  large  enough  to  have  a  trained 
librarian,  she  does  the  cataloging,  or  she 
may  classify,  assign  subject  headings, 
and  even  make  the  main  card  herself, 
and  have  assistants  type  the  balance  of 
the  cards.  This  means  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  supervision. 
Sometimes  a  trained  assistant  does  the 
work,  or  a  cataloger  of  long  experience, 
but  these  are  exceptional  cases.  One 
librarian  had  a  college  graduate  on  her 
staff  who  went  to  the  State  imiversity 
for  private  lessons  under  a  member  of 
the  cataloging  staff.  In  a  well  organized 
library,  such  special  tutoring  may  be  of 
more  value  to  the  assistant  than  a  sum- 
mer course,  especially  if  the  assistant 
has  the  background  enabling  her  to 
grasp  work  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  that  given  in  the  longer  library  school 
courses. 

Any  plan,  which  would  relieve  the  li- 
brarian of  the  small  library  of  the 
burden  of  the  details  of  cataloging 
would  be  a  boon;  the  expert  work  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  which  is  avail- 
able to  libraries  at  such  a  reasonable 
cost,  is,  of  course,  the  most  satisfactory 
venture  in  cooperative  cataloging.  In 
her  pamphlet  on  the  Catalog,  published 
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by  the  Amencan  Library  Association  as 
part  of  the  series  on  library  economy, 
Miss  Howe  describes  the  service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  of  other  libra- 
ries from  which  printed  cards  may  be 
purchased  and  the  cards  sent  out  by  pub- 
lishers as  advertising  material,  which 
may  be  adapted  to  the  catalog.  Mr 
Bishop  in  "Modern  library  cataloging" 
estimates  that  90  per  cent  of  the  cards 
needed  by  a  public  library  may  now  be 
purchased. 

There  has  been  a  movement  to  extend 
the  operations  of  cooperative  cataloging, 
so  that  every  part  of  the  preparation  for 
the  shelves  of  books  ordered  by  a  sub- 
scribing library  would  be  done  by  a  cen- 


tral bureau.  This  scheme  as  worked  out 
in  California  would  mean  that  books 
would  be  received  by  the  library  ready 
for  circulation,  with  catalog  cards  ready 
to  be  filed  and  call  numbers  tooled  upon 
the  backs.  (In  this  way  one  of  the 
dreams  of  the  public  would  come  true.) 
It  would  necessitate  greater  uniformity 
of  practice  than  now  exists,  would  be 
more  feasible  if  Cutter  numbers  were 
eliminated — and  these  are  going  out  of 
fashion  anyway — and  would  require  the 
working  out  of  many  details  before  it 
would  be  a  success  in  actual  operation; 
but  if  it  could  be  worked  out  succei^sful- 
ly  it  would  mean  a  great  blessing  to  the 
small  library. 


Branch  Cataloging  Minus  the  Red  Tape* 
A.  F.  Gammons,  Detroit  public  library 


It  will  be  necessary  at  the  start  to 
survey  certain  general  features  of  the 
work  in  the  Catalog  department  of  the 
Detroit  library,  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
our  method  of  branch  cataloging  and 
enable  us  to  reduce  the  red  tape  of 
record  keeping  to  its  minimum. 

We  do  not  use  accession  numbers  in 
the  system  but  rely  solely  on  the  copy 
numbers  to  distinguish  one  copy  from 
another.  When  the  books  come  to  us 
from  the  Order  department  they  are 
separated  into  two  groups — the  old  or 
added  copies,  and  the  new  material. 
The  Order  department  inserts  long  blue 
slips  into  all  added  copies,  so  that  these 
are  readily  distinguishable  from  the  new 
titles,  and  can  go  on  immediately  to  the 
assistants  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the 
work.  For  the  new  titles,  however,  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards  are  ordered 
from  the  books  themselves,  so  these  are 
held  up  for  a  short  time  until  the  cards 
come.  The  new  non-fiction  is  then  dis- 
tributed among  the  assistants  according 
to  its  class  or  subject — art,  technology, 
music.  Each  has  its  own  cataloger,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  foreign  books, 


♦Read  in  Catalog  section,  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ing, Detroit. 


the  state  and  government  publications, 
and  the  continuations.  There  are  five 
revisers  in  the  department  who  vise  all 
the  completed  work,  both  book  and  card 
work,  for  the  added  copies  as  well  as  the 
new  titles. 

The  branch  work  is  distributed  in 
much  the  same  way,  tho  not  so  exten- 
sively. The  greater  part  of  the  new  ma- 
terial is  kept  in  the  hands  of  one  per- 
son, but  the  foreign  books  and  the  con- 
tinuations are  turned  over  to  the  special 
catalogers  who  handle  these  classes  for 
Main.  As  a  rule  no  title  is  sent  to  the 
branches  unless  it  is  already  in  Main. 
So  there  is  an  official  card  in  file  from 
which  the  branch  cataloger  gets  all  her 
data  for  writing  up  the  branch  cards. 
This  official  g^ves  the  branch  and  juve-  . 
nile  tracing  whenever  it  differs  from  the 
Main,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  a  few 
subject  headings,  and  in  the  number  of 
analytics  to  be  made.  We  use  Library 
of  Congress  cards  whenever  possible, 
but  if  we  type  the  cards  for  branches  the 
information  is  rather  brief,  omitting  pub- 
lisher, place  of  publication  and  collation, 
except  when  there  are  a  number  of 
volumes. 

The  copy  numbers  are  assigned  to  the 
first  copies  going  thru  and  the  shelf-list 
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is  made  for  the  branch.  No  record  of 
the  number  of  copies  at  the  branches  is 
kept  in  our  department.  Our  shelf-list 
record  for  them  is  very  simple,  consist- 
ing of  a  buff  card  which  lists  the  names 
of  all  the  branches,  to  which  the  assist- 
ant adds  the  call  number,  author,  brief 
title,  and  imprint  of  the  title  going  thru. 
It  is  filed  directly  in  back  of  its  corre- 
sponding official  card,  and  the  branches 
are  merely  checked  as  their  first  copies 
are  cataloged.  Since  this  is  the  only 
record  we  keep  of  the  branch  books,  all 
added  copy  numbers  are  assigned  at  the 
branches  according  to  the  shelf-lists 
there.  This  is  a  great  time  saver  for  our 
department  in  handling  added  copies,  as 
it  means  that  our  assistant  merely  looks 
up  the  buflF  record,  makes  sure  that  the 
particular  branch  in  question  has  been 
checked  on  it,  and  that  the  book  in  ques- 
tion is  the  same  edition.  Then  she 
writes  the  call  number  in  the  book,  and 
forwards  it  with  its  buflF  card  to  the  re- 
viser. Revision  of  added  copies  is  done 
from  the  buflF  record  but  revision  of  new 
titles  is  done  of  course  from  the  official. 
The  problem  of  cataloging  fiction  has 
also  been  considerably  simplified  both  for 
Main  and  branches.  This  is  not  assigned 
Cutter  numbers,  but  the  adult  fiction  is 
sorted  from  the  juvenile  and  the  latter 
stamped  J.  The  new  fiction  for  branches 
follows  the  same  procedure  as  the  non- 
fiction,  except  that  the  cards  are  always 
typed.  The  added  fiction,  however,  is 
ready  to  leave  the  department  at  once, 
as  it  is  not  even  looked  up  on  the  buflF 


records  to  be  verified  by  the  checking. 
We  depend  on  the  Order  department  in 
this  case  to  send  us  correctly  sorted 
books. 

We  are  planning  a  reorganization  of 
the  foreign  material  and  have  started  to 
pool  it  all  in  the  Downtown  Annex  which 
will  act  as  a  distributing  center  to  all  the 
branches.  Thus  instead  of  making  cata- 
log cards  and  shelf-lists  for  each  branch, 
we  make  one  card  for  the  Downtown  Pool 
and  an  additional  shelf -list  for  each  copy 
of  a  given  title.  This  shelf-list  goes 
with  the  book  when  it  is  sent  to  a  branch 
and  is  kept  on  file  there.  The  Down- 
town Pool  card  is  a  joint  shelf-list  which 
gives  the  names  of  the  branches  as  well 
as  the  number  of  copies  of  a  given  title, 
and  this  is  used  as  a  record  of  the  copies 
loaned.  The  Pool  has  also  a  title  card 
for  each  title  in  the  collection. 

The  branch  books  are  sent  from  our 
department  once  a  week,  but  the  actual 
shipping  is  done  from  the  Extension  de- 
partment, so  we  have  no  check  on  the 
books  that  are  actually  sent  out.  The 
branch  librarians  meet  this  contingency 
by  sending  regularly  to  the  department 
a  list  of  the  books  which  they  have 
ordered  and  not  received,  and  these  are 
investigated. 

All  changes  of  call  number,  of  main 
entries,  subject  headings,  and  added  en- 
tries are  done  at  the  branches  thru  our 
direction.  We  send  them  each  week  a 
list  of  the  changes  to  be  made  and  any 
necessary  information  which  will  enable 
them  to  keep  their  catalogs  up  to  date. 


Learning  to  Write 

"Literature  is  like  all  the  other  professions, 
like  painting,  architecture,  music  and  engineer- 
ing. It  cannot  be  learned,"  says  William 
McFee  in  An  Engineer's  Note  Book,  "It  can 
only  be  absorbed.  Ask  a  middle-aged  archi- 
tect, physician  or  engineer  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination such  as  he  himself  romped  through  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  you  will  throw  him 
into  a  cold  perspiration.  He  has  forgotten  it 
all,  he  will  bleat  pathetically.  True,  for  it  is 
only  when  we  are  young  that  we  are  not 
ignorant.  The  longer  we  live  the  less  we 
luiow  and  the  more  we  become  saturated  with 
our  work.     To  the  young  author  he  is  one 


entity,  the  world  another  and  his  book  or  his 
poem  another.  He  regards  it  from  outside. 
Unless  the  world  knows  about  it  he  has  no  in- 
terest in  it.  But  as  the  years  close  about  him 
he  and  his  book  become  one.  He  is  his  book. 
He  broods  all  the  time  upon  it.  Whether  the 
world  will  ever  see  it  or  like  it,  or  buy  it 
are  matters  interesting,  no  doubt,  but  not  of 
first-hand  importance.  He  mulls  it  and  the 
prehensile  tentacles  of  his  mind  run  over  its 
delicate  articulations.  .  .  .  He  will  not  re- 
linquish his  hold  upon  the  problem  of  that 
book.  Should  he  permit  trifles  to  distract  him 
he  is  not  an  artist,  though  he  may  quite  pos- 
sibly make  a  lot  of  money  as  a  writer." 
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In  the  Letter  Box 


Who  Can  Help  Here? 

Editor  Public  Libraries; 

Some  months  ago  I  read  a  newspaper 
mention  of  the  acquisition  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  ancient  Italian  books  by  an  in- 
stitution (a  college,  I  think)  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  Unfortunately,  I  have  mis- 
placed the  clipping.  Inquiry  has  proved 
fruitless,  but  it  having  been  suggested 
that  possibly  you  might  be  able  to  in- 
dicate how  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  in- 
formation about  the  collection,  I  am  ven- 
turing to  trespass  upon  you. 

Any  information  you  may  give  me  in 
regard  to  this  collection  will  be  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

M.  A.  ViTE. 
2129  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Magazine  Binding 
Editor,  Public  Libraries  : 

The  following  letter  received  from  the 
Outlook  Company  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
interest  to  all  librarians,  and  particular- 
ly to  those  concerned  with  the  permanent 
use  of  the  magazine  in  the  reference  de- 
partment after  the  volumes  are  bound. 
Mary  E.  Wheelock,  chairman, 
A.  L.  A.  Bookbinding  committee. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
August  10,  1922. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  regarding  the 
new  press  which  will  provide  for  wider  mar- 
gins, we  beg  to  say  that  we  expect  to  have 
it  installed  and  ready  for  operation,  January 
1,  1923. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  we  in- 
tend to  use  larger  type  than  at  present, 
which  with  the  wider  margins,  will  greatly 
improve  the  physical  appearance  of  The  Out- 
look. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Outlook  Company. 
New  York  City, 
August  7.  1922. 


One  Solution 

In  our  library  we  often  have  gifts 
of  books  from  individuals,  whose  feel- 
ings we  do  not  wish  to  hurt,  and  we 
accept  them, .  with  the  understanding 
that  we  can  make  some  use  of  them. 


If  we  can  add  them  to  our  library,  we 
do.  If  we  can  not,  whatever  are  suit- 
able, we  put  on  a  shelf  by  themselves, 
and  in  this  way  have  started  what  wc 
call  a  loaning  collection.  To  this  we 
have  added  some  books  in  our  own  li- 
brary which  have  served  their  useful- 
ness. 

These  books  are  loaned  indefinitely. 
A  list  of  them  is  kept,  but  we  should 
not  worry,  if  we  never  saw  them  again. 

This  plan  has  worked  very  well  with 
us  in  our  community,  where  some  can 
not  get  to  the  library  very  often,  and 
are  glad  to  get  old  books,  or  old  maga- 
zines just  for  the  stories  they  contain. 

Perhaps  this  solution  may  help  some 
one  else. 

Public   Library, 
West  Boylston,  Mass. 


Recommendations  Requested 

The  Executive  Board,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee, invites  comments  on  the  present 
basis  of  membership  dues. 

The  A.  L.  A.  committee  asks  "whether 
the  rates  should  be  raised  to  permit  every 
member  receiving  the  Handbook  and  the 
Proceedings"  'The  Committee  feels 
that  the  Handbook  should  go  to  all  mem- 
bers regardless  of  rates." 

Question  is  also  raised  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  whether  a  special  rate  on 
The  Booklist  could  be  made  to  libraries 
which  are  institutional  members  and  one 
member  of  the  Committee  suggests  that 
this  class  of  members  be  allowed  to 
choose  between  the  Proceedings  and  The 
Booklist, 

The  Executive  Board  (together  with 
the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  by- 
laws and  the  Council)  is  permitted  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  associa- 
tion concerning  amendments  to  the  by- 
laws. 

All  suggestions  from  the  members  will 
receive  careful  consideration, 

Carl  H.  Milam^ 
Secretary. 
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In  Passing 

In  a  printed  report  of  the  officers  of 
the  Bibliographical  society  of  America 
one  notes  that  the  same  is  headed  by  the 
president,  William  Warner,  Bishop  of 
Ann  Arbor.  A  coincidence  is  illustrated 
by  the  address  of  the  said  president 
which  is  715  Church  street. 

This  recalls  the  true  story  of  a  newly 
acquired  secretary  of  one  who  wished 
to  use  the  term  **Your  Grace"  in  address- 
ing a  bishop  but  received  the  kind  assist- 
ance of  his  stenographer  in  writing  it 
properly,  the  letter  in  question  being  ad- 
dressed "Dear  Grace." 

Such  is  life!  Observer. 


The  Same  with   Different  Titles 
Dear  Editor,  Public  Libraries: 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  two 
books  containing  the  same  material  but 
published  under  different  titles  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Great  Britain. 

These  books  are  by  Philip  Gibbs,  and 
the  one  bearing  the  title  "The  hope  of 
Europe"  was  published  in  1921  by  Heine- 
mann  in  London;  the  other  "More  that 
must  be  told"  was  published  by  Harper 
in  New  York,  1921. 

The  material  seems  to  be  the  same,  the 
chapters  bearing  the  same  titles  but  ar- 
ranged differently  in  the  two  books.  The 
total  number  of  pages  is  different  because 
there  are  40  lines  on  a  page  in  the  Eng- 
lish edition  and  only  36  in  the  American. 

The  contents  and  arrangement  are  as 
follows  for  "The  hope  of  Europe:" 

1.  Leaders  of  the  old  tradition p.      1 

2.  Ideals  of  the  humanists : .  .p.   42 

3.  The  truth  about  Ireland p.   69 

4.  The  United  States  and  world  pcace.p.  137 

5.  The  new  Germany p.  163 

6.  The   warning  of  Austria p.  204 

7.  The  need  of  the  spirit p.  217 

8.  The  price  of  victory  in  France. .  .p.  254 

9.  The    social    revolution    in    English 

life p.  286 

10.  The  chance  of  youth p.  312 

Contents  and  arrangement  for  "More 
that  must  be  told:" 

1.  Leaders  of  the  old  tradition p.      1 

2.  Ideals  of  the  humanists p.    SO 

3.  The  need  of  the  spirit p.   83 

4  The  new  Germany p.  127 

5.  The  price  of  victory  in  France.,  .p!  175 

6.  The    social    revolution    in    English 

>>fe p.  213 


7.  The  warning  of  Austria p.  244 

8.  The  truth  about  Ireland p.  260 

9.  The  United  States  and  world  peace.p.  339 
10.  The  chance  of  youth p.  370 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  pub- 
lishing the  fact  that  these  two  books 
contain  the  same  material  as  an  aid  to 
other  libraries  in  cataloging  them. 

F.  E.  M. 
Public  library,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A  Plea  for  Help 

A  plea  to  help  a  useful  bibliographi- 
cal undertaking  comes  from  the  pub- 
lishers and  the  American  editor  of  the 
Volkskundliche  Bibliographie,  compiled 
annually  by  Eduard  Hoffman-Krayer. 
This  is  an  extremely  pains-taking 
enterprise,  giving  the  current  bibli- 
ography not  only  of  folk-tales, 
ballads,  superstitions,  witchcraft,  prov- 
erbs and  similar  branches  of  folk-lore; 
but  also  material  on  peasant  houses 
and  their  equipment,  arts  and  crafts 
and  costume — in  short  the  whole 
social  field  comprised  in  the  term 
''Volkskunde/'  Periodicals  are  in- 
dexed also,  and  there  are  author  and 
subject  indices. 

As  a  bibliographical  tool  it  gives  in- 
formation not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Unfortunately  the  venture  has  been 
losing  money,  causing  the  publishers 
to  threaten  discontinuance.  More  sub- 
scriptions are  needed;  and  as  but  few 
American  libraries  seem  to  know  the 
work,  attention  is  hereby  called  to  it. 

The  cost  is  moderate:  M  7.40  for 
the  volume  covering  the  1917  litera- 
ture, M  20  for  that  of  1918 ;  the  volume 
for  1919  has  just  appeared,  but  I  do 
not  know  the  price.  Information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  publishers,  tht 
Vereinigung  Wissenschaftlicher  Ver- 
leger  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig;  or  from 
the  American  editor.  Prof  Archer 
Taylor,  Washington  university,  St. 
Louis.  By  subscribing  to  the  work, 
American  libraries  will  not  only 
strengthen  their  own  reference  collec- 
tions, but  aid  a  worthy  bibliographical 
enterprise. 

Gordon  W.  Thayer,  Librarian. 
The  John  Griswold  collection 

Cleveland  public  library. 
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Of  the  House    of  Udey 


BY  a  combination  of  circumstances 
wholly  without  plan,  the  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  are  all  Chicago  men.  This  ought, 
and  doubtless  will,  give  stimulus  to  the 
work  going  out  from  A.  L.  A.  headquar- 
ters this  year;  especially  true  since  the 
new  president,  Mr  George  B.  Utley  was 
himself  Executive  secretary  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  for  years.  The  proximity  of  the 
treasurer,  offering  full  and  accumulating 
information  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  exchequer,  may  serve  to  expedite 
plans  of  value  which  may  come  up  within 
the  year. 

The  selection  of  Mr  Utley  as  president 
is  most  fortunate  because  of  his  wide 
acquaintance  with  librarians  and  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  library  conditions 
and  needs  thruout  the  country.  His 
kindly  disposed  and  deliberate  judgment 
in  meeting  situations  as  they  arise  will 
doubtless  be  a  factor  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  satisfactory  results  during  his 
term. 

A  coincidence  in  the  selection  of  Mr 
Utley  for  president  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  came  to  his  office  in  the  library  com- 
munity of  a  former  president,  the  late 


and  well-beloved  librarian  of  Detroit, 
Henry  M.  Utley,  who  served  as  A.  L.  A. 
president  in  1894-95.  Mr  Utley  belonged 
by  right  and  choice  to  the  scholarly  type 
of  libarians  who  stressed  literature  and 
its  wide  distribution  as  a  vital  force  not 
to  be  overtopped  by  organization.  It  was 
at  the  Denver  meeting,  under  his  admin- 
istration, that  the  decision  to  establish  a 
Western  library  publication  was  reached 
and  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Public 
Libraries  the  next  year.  This  in  itself 
was  a  valuable  contribution  as  repeated 
testimonies  and  experience  prove. 

The  spirit  of  branch  libraries  received 
an  impetus  during  the  senior  President 
Utley's  term,  and,  exemplified  in  his  own 
city,  later  developed  into  an  accepted 
means  of  rational  book  distribution.  Li- 
brary matters  of  the  state  of  Michigan 
owe  much  to  the  faithfulness  and  high 
scholarship  of  Mr  Utley,  senior,  so  that 
the  portents  for  the  junior  President 
Utley  furnish  an  augury  of  a  successful 
administration.  There  is  no  thought  of 
it  being  anything  else  and  a  full  measure 
of  good  wishes  toward  that  end  will  be 
every  lo>'al  member's  desire  for  his  ad- 
ministration. 
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The  Good  Men  Do,  lives  After  Them 


TOO  seldom  within  the  short 
period  of  their  life  is  recognition 
given  of  the  public  service 
rendered  by  men  and  women  to  their 
several  communities.  Striking  in- 
stances of  the  contrary  spirit  are  found 
everywhere  in  public  life.  If  a  man 
from  Mars,  unacquainted  with  Ameri- 
can history,  were  to  read  the  multi- 
tudinous expressions  of  condemnation 
by  many  contemporaries,  say  of 
George  Washington,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, John  Hancock,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
or  Woodrow  Wilson,  he  would  be 
justified,  by  the  evidence  submitted, 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
American  statesmen  were  a  bad  lot. 
Such  documentary  evidence  is  not  lack- 
ing in  regard  to  any  who  have  come 
under  observation  in  what  is  termed 
public  life.  Fortunately  time  destroys 
the  false  and  truth  endures  thru  "the 
eternal  years." 

The  stream  of  library  workers  which 
has  flowed  on  in  an  endless  tide  from 
the  very  earliest  date  would  doubtless 
furnish  its  quota,  small  tho  it  be  in 
comparison  with  the  multitude  of 
workers  in  other  lines,  of  those  who 


have  met  popular  favor  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  which  has  come 
within  their  province. 

There  have  been  in  recent  years, 
distinct  examples  of  an  effort  of  ap- 
preciation of  service  rendered  on  the 
part  of  those  in  position  to  make 
acknowledgment  of  such  service.  This 
has  taken  the  form,  in  some  locali- 
ties, of  naming  branch  libraries  for  li- 
brarians who  have  held  the  esteem  of 
those  in  authority,  and  recognition  has 
been  given  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
recipient  of  the  honor.  Noted  in- 
stances of  this  kind  are  the  Crunden 
branch  library  of  St.  Louis;  the  Anne 
Wallace  branch  of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  the 
Louis  J.  Bailey  branch  of  Gary,  and 
more  recently  the  Alice  G.  Evans 
branch  library  of  Decatur,  111.  Libra- 
rians of  Illinois  who  know  Mrs  Evans 
will  congratulate  her  on  this'  signal 
honor. 

There  is  reason  for  just  pride  in 
such  recognition  and  it  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  those  who,  tho  they  may 
not  receive  the  gift  themselves,  may  be 
glad  that  they  belong  to  a  craft  where 
good  service  is  sometimes  recognized. 


Anent  the  Ninth  Commandment 


AN  old  legend  has  it  that  a  lie  un- 
disputed and  repeated  a  sufficient 
number  of  times  will  attain  to  the 
throne  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  assured  that 

Truth  is  mighty  and  must  prevail, 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers. 

The  past  half  dozen  years  have  fur- 
nished a  prodigious  flood  of  printed 
material  that  in  time  will  affirm  or  deny 


the  truth  which  lies  somewhere  between 
these  two  statements.  Librarians  as 
custodians  of  printed  material  would 
seem  to  have  a  special  duty  in  trying 
times  to  preserve  and  keep  the  balance 
of  the  testimonies  offered  by  reliable  per- 
sons, as  well  as  to  eliminate  the  vapor- 
ings  produced  by  the  heat  of  "envy, 
hatred  and  malice."  The  greatest  blot 
on  the  American  escutcheon  is  the  free- 
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dom  with  which  falsehoods  are  reiterated 
in  the  heat  of  political  struggle.  Equally 
unfortunate  are  the  pronouncements  of 
ill-humored  and  disappointed  writers  in 
international  circles. 

Instances  most  flagrant  and  direful  in 
their  future  effects  are  statemfents  re- 
cently appearing  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  attacking  the  integrity,  abil- 
ity and  patriotism  of  the  Honorable 
Newton  D.  Baker,  U.  S.  secretary  of 
war  in  the  great  World  War  struggle. 
That  such  a  work  as  the  Brittanica  should 
accept  and  present  such  material  relating 
to  a  cabinet  officer  of  another  country  is 
surprising  but  since  it  has  done  so, 
American  librarians  in  American  libra- 
ries, particularly,  are  under  double  duty 
to  preserve  for  the  benefit  of  the  fair- 
minded  of  the  future  the  printed  and 
widely  distributed  refutations  of  the 
statements  by  General  Pershing,  General 
Hugh  L.  Scott,  Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent, 
chief  of  the  chaplin  service  during  the 


war,  and  others  worthy  of  belief.  The  fact 
that  the  publishers  of  this  work  would 
permit  the  inclusion  of  such  scurrilous 
material  militates  against  confidence  in 
its  presentation  of  other  material. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  one  whose  writ- 
ings have  won  the  admiration  and  affec-; 
tion  of  a  great  part  of  the  American 
people.  Clare  Sheridan's  report  of  an 
interview  with  Kipling  credits  him  with 
most  unfair,  unethical  and  unwise  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  of  the  part  the 
United  States  played  in  the  Great  War. 
Kipling  has,  in  a  few  sentences,  denied 
that  he  ever  gave  such  an  interview, 
denied  ever  stating  such  things  as  were 
reported  of  him,  or  that  these  were  his 
opinions.  This  denial  should  have  a 
place  beside  reports  giving  the  interview. 

Unfortunate  it  is  that  two  such  fla- 
grant instances  should  appear  and  so 
close  together  but  certain  it  is  also  that 
they  furnish  an  added  obligation  on  the 
part  of  custodians  of  the  printed  word. 


Public  Office  a  Private  Bargain  ? 


IN  the  Denver  Times  for  August  15, 
is  one  of  the  soundest  expositions  of 
"the  cluttered  up  condition"  of  at- 
tempted state  library  service  which  pre- 
vails in  many  states,  that  has  appeared 
in  print  since  the  days  when  Dr  Vincent, 
used  to  express  his  opinions  on  such 
things. 

The  editorial  is  the  reaction  to  an 
article  by  Mr  Hadley  in  relation  to  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  Colorado,  a  situa- 
tion that  is  by  no  means  unique  and 
which  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  real  intelligent  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  those  who  profit  by  the  neg- 
lect of  state  officials.  The  Times  article 
closes  as  follows: 


"Mr.  Hadley's  summing  up  of  the  situa- 
tion is  worth  quoting.  He  says:  *I  believe 
these  three  governing  powers  should  each 
relinquish  the  authority  in  Colorado  library 
affairs  given  by  law,  and  place  all  state  li- 
brary interests  in  the  hands  of  one  board 
composed  of  intelligent,  public-spirited,  in- 
fluential and  interested  citizens.  Such  a 
board  ought  to  have  far  more  success  in 
pushing  library  work  over  the  state  than  the 
three  poverty-stricken  present  governing 
authorities   with    their   crippled   activities."* 

While  a  number  of  the  State  libraries 
are  giving  fine  service,  furnishing  real 
sources  of  definite  helpfulness  for 
schools,  for  public  officers,  for  state 
supervision,  for  material  aid  and  direc- 
tion, too  many  furnish  sinecure  positions 
at  a  great  cost  to  the  state. 
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A  Call  for  Help 

The  American  Library  Association 
has  received  an  appeal  from  the  officers 
of  the  Bureau  of  librarians'  association 
in  Petrograd  setting  out  the  great  need 
existing  among  its  members  for  food 
and  clothing,  especially  shoes,  as  at 
this  time  library  workers  are  reduced 
to  extremity  and  without  help  from 
any  source.  The  appeal  is  made  to 
the  professional  solidarity  of  American 
colleagues,  entreating  them  to  send 
some  support  in  one  way  or  another, 
or  many  lives  will  be  lost.  Packets 
can  be  sent  by  post  in  the  name  of  the 
president  of  the  Bureau,  Mrs  M.  K. 
Lomkovskaia,  Petrograd,  Sorohovaca, 
23  Public  library,  or  forwarded  per 
Petrograd  Unit  of  A.  R.  A. 

A  communication  from  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  administration  states  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  administer  any 
funds  which  the  A.  L.  A.  can  raise  for 
librarians  in  Russia,  but  the  only  form 
of  service  which  they  can  give  is  the 
delivery  of  food  packages,  after  care- 
ful investigation  as  to  the  relative 
needs.  They  will  also  obtain  acknowl- 
edgment of  receipt  of  packages. 

Mr  Milam,  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
states  that  librarians  and  others  will- 
ing to  contribute  to  this  cause,  should 
send  drafts,  money-orders  or  checks 
made  payable  to  Edward  D.  Tweedell, 
treasurer,  A.  L.  A.  headquarters,  Chi- 
cago, and  Mr  Tweedell  will  forward 
the  money  to  the  American  Relief  ad- 
ministration. 


Appreciation 

Such  an  occasion  as  is  described  be- 
low is  enough  to  warm  the  cockles  of 
the  hearts  of  those  who  serve  without 
any  thought  of  reward.  The  secretary 
of  the  Wellington,  (N.  Z.)  school  as- 
sociation addressed  a  letter  to  the  Li- 
brary committee  of  the  City  council  of 
Wellington  in  which  he  spoke  as  follows : 

We  wish  to  express  to  the  Council  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  working  of  the  school  li- 
brary scheme.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the 
city  librarian  for  introducing  this  work  and 
for  the  efficient  work  rendered  in  carrying 
it  on  80  successfully.    The  selection  of  the 


books  is  excellent,  and  by  annual  inter- 
change between  the  various  schools,  each 
has  practically  a  new  library  each  year.  The 
greatest  good,  however,  is  in  the  moral 
standard  set  in  the  wise  selection  of  the 
books  by  Mr.  Baillie.  The  Council,  through 
him,  is  performing  an  invaluable  service. 


Death's  Toll 


Not  many  in  the  present  circle  of 
library  workers  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  late  lamented  Mrs 
Melvil  Dewey.  (See  p.  481.)  But 
to  those  who  did,  there  will  come  a 
pang  of  deep  regret  at  the  thought  of 
not  seeing  again  on  earth  the  serene, 
strong,  yet  gentle,  courteous  woman 
who  for  nearly  half  a  century  was  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  knew  her  well 
and  always  a  restful  personality  to 
meet. 

She  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  (No.  29)  and,  tho  separ- 
ated from  its  work  for  many  years  by 
other  duties,  she  was  always  interested 
to  hear  of  its  good  work.  The  old 
students  of  the  "Albany  library 
school,"  as  well  as  its  visitors,  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  the  hospitality  and 
quiet  comfort  they  enjoyed  as  her 
guests  in  the  days  when  Mr  Dewey 
was  State  librarian  of  New  York. 
Her  house  was  home  to  more  than 
one  lonely  student  who,  in  return,  gave 
her  loyal  devotion  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  or  of  hers. 

Avoiding  all  publicity,  reserved,  un- 
selfish, she  went  among  those  whom 
she  met  as  a  gentle  breeze  among  the 
flowers,  recognized  by  the  pleasure 
that  followed  her  passing. 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill, 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  something  of  angelic  light. 

— Wordsworth. 

Frank  Fremont  Dawley  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city,  September  15. 

Mr  Dawley  was  a  trustee  of  the  Pub- 
lic library  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  for 
more    than    26   years,    serving   a    long 
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period  as  president.  He  knew  the  value 
of  such  an  institution  and  was  inde- 
fatigable in  his  eflforts  to  make  the  li- 
brary serve  the  community  to  the  fullest. 
He  was  president  of  the  Iowa  library 
association  in  1902  and  he  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  library  commis- 
sion law  and  its  subsequent  amendments 
and  additions.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  for  many  years  (No.  1215). 

Mr  Dawley  stood  very  high  among  his 
professional  colleagues,  few  lawyers  in 
Iowa  being  so  well  grounded  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  law.  He  was  a 
quiet  but  genial  man  who  had  the  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him  and  the  deep  affec- 
tion of  his  friends. 

The  death  of  Enos  Mills  of  Long's 
Point  Inn,  Colorado,  will  be  noted  with 
4*egret  by  his  many  friends  in  the  library 
craft. 


A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  to  study  the  question  and 
report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1924 
what  should  be  done  in  the  matter. 


Memorial  Building  Postponed  in 
Virginia 

The  project  of  building  a  library  as 
a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  of  Virginia 
in  the  late  war  has  received  something 
of  a  setback.  The  last  General  Assem- 
bly of  that  state  made  no  appropriation 
to  carry  on  the  work,  and  while  the 
library  board  still  owns  the  land,  the 
appropriation  made  at  the  1920  session 
and  unexpended,  was  taken  away  by 
the  last  legislature. 

The  trouble  grew  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  original  act  provided  for  two  bodies 
to  carry  out  the  work.  These  bodies 
could  not  act  in  agreement  until  just 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  latter  reversed  its  action  on  the 
ground  that  the  two  bodies  had  failed 
to  make  any  real  progress,  the  hard 
times  making  retrenchment  in  expen- 
ditures necessary,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Confederate  soldiers  should  be  pro- 
vided for  more  generously  than  had  been 
done,  in  advance  of  preparing  for  a 
memorial  for  other  soldiers.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  many  influential  persons 
felt  that  the  memorial  should  be  a 
statue  or  an  obelisk  or  a  triumphal 
arch,  or  a  building  which  should  be 
non-utilitarian. 


Library  Tax  in  Missouri 

The  Missouri  library  commission  plans 
to  secure  a  provision  in  the  proposed 
new  constitution  for  Missouri  now  under 
way,  which  will  make  the  library  tax  in 
all  parts  of  the  state  a  separate  tax  from 
the  general  municipal  tax  of  which  it  has 
always  been  a  part,  and  give  libraries  the 
same  privilege  as  the  schools,  non-ex- 
emption from  a  tax  limit. 

This  removes  any  possibility  of  the 
voters  in  a  town  or  county  being  pre- 
vented from  voting  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  library  because  the  general 
municipal  tax  has  reached  the  constitu- 
tional limit.  St.  Louis  county  is  in  this 
condition  now  and  there  is  considerable 
sentiment  there  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

It  seems  logical  that  a  conununity 
should  have  the  power  to  vote  support 
for  educational  purposes  if  it  desires  to 
do  so. 


A  New  Calling 

Miss  Gertrude  Stiles,  well  known 
binding  expert  and  for  many  years  in 
charge  of  binding  for  the  Qeveland  pub- 
lic library,  has  taken  a  position  with  the 
National  Library  Bindery  Company, 
with  binderies  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
Cleveland  and  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Miss  Stiles  will  devote  much  of  her 
time  to  conferring  with  librarians  on 
binding  needs  and  problems. 

This  new  step  of  Miss  Stiles  empha- 
sizes again  that  more  and  more  finely 
equipped  persons  acquainted  with  library 
service  are  going  into  business  houses. 
Perhaps  after  a  while  the  business  world 
will  come  to  look  on  libraries  as  some- 
thing more  than  bric-a-brac  or  old  ladies' 
clubs!  But  best  of  all,  perhaps  the 
remnant  that  is  left  in  library  service 
may  come  to  know  that  one  can  be  an 
employe  of  a  business  concern  without 
losing  his  professional  integrity,  an  ab- 
surd idea  held  by  otherwise  rational 
beings  who  serve  the  public  for  pay. 
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Catalog  Discussions  at  A.  L.  A. 

The  Catalog  section  held  two  sessions, 
Mrs  Jennie  Thomburg  Jennings  of  the 
Public  library,  St.  Paul,  presiding. 

A  letter  from  Dr  W.  Dawson  John- 
ston, director  of  the  American  library  in 
Paris,  suggested  the  extension  of  the 
use  of  printed  cards  in  European  libra- 
ries and  offered  his  cooperation.  A  com- 
mittee to  consider  Dr  Johnston's  pro- 
posal, includes  Charles  Martel,  Library 
of  Congress,  chairman,  Mildred  M. 
Tucker,  Harvard  University  library 
and  Clement  W.  Andrews,  librarian  of 
the  John  Crerar  library. 

F.  K.  Walter,  librarian,  University  of 
Minnesota  presented  the  results  of  a 
widely  distributed  questionnaire  upon  the 
catalog  situation  in  the  light  of  last 
year's  discussion,  which  seemed  to  show 
a  slight  improvement  over  conditions  re- 
ported a  year  ago. 

J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  associate  director, 
University  of  Chicago  library  read  a 
paper  on  The  training  of  catalogers: 
What  it  should  be  and  what  it  lacks. 

A  discussion  on  catalogers*  training 
followed,  led  by  Sophie  K.  Hiss,  Cleve- 
land public  library,  who  presented  the 
public  library  standpoint  (see  p.  463) 
and  by  Esther  Betz,  Carnegie  library, 
Pittsburgh,  who  presented  the  stand- 
point of  the  person  trained.  (See  p.  467) 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr 
Martel,  Library  of  Congress,  brought 
out  the  idea  that  emphasis  on  executive 
positions  had  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of 
assistants  and  warned  against  too  much 
administrative  interference  which  cannot 
improve  poor  work  and  can  only  hurt 
good  work.  Harriet  E.  Howe  of  Sim- 
mons college  and  Mary  E.  Baker,.  Car- 
negie library,  Pittsburgh,  discussed  mat- 
ters from  the  points  of  view  of  the  pub- 
lic library  and  the  library  school. 

Mildred  M.  Tucker,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity library,  read  a  paper  on  the  Catalog 
department  and  its  bibliographical  work 
outside  the  department  and  cited  in- 
stances where  such  scholarly  bibli- 
ographical work  had  been  successfully 
carried  on  for  persons  and  institutions 
outside  the  library. 


The  second  session  met  in  two  di- 
visions, a  Large  Libraries'  division  and  a 
Smaller  Libraries'  division. 

Ellen  Hedrick,  North  Dakota  library 
commission,  presided  at  the  Smaller  Li- 
braries' meeting  which  was  a  round- 
table  discussion  of  Catalog  problems  in 
smaller  libraries.  Harriet  P.  Turner, 
Public  library,  Kewanee,  111^  read  a 
paper  on  Who  catalogs  the  smaller  li- 
braries? (See  p.  472.)  Susan  Grey 
Akers,  Wisconsin  library  school,  pre- 
sented Suggestions  for  solution  of  cata- 
loging problems  in  smaller  libraries. 
(See  p.  470) 

The  discussion  which  followed  was 
participated  in  by  Dorcas  Fellows,  New 
York  State  library  school,  Anna  G.  Hall, 
H.  R.  Huntting  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass., 
Harriet  T.  Root,  Indiana  library  commis- 
sion, and  others. 

Edith  M.  Phelps,  secretary,  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.  read  a  paper  on  Debate  ma- 
terial in  smaller  libraries.  Miss  Hed- 
rick presented  the  subject  of  Greater 
representation  of  catalogers'  interests  in 
the  affairs  of  state  and  national  associa- 
tions. The  Smaller  Libraries'  division 
drafted  resolutions  on  this  point  which 
were  later  submitted  to  the  Large  Li- 
braries' division. 

A  general  discussion  followed  on  ad- 
vantages of  dividing  the  section  into 
larger  and  smaller  libraries'  divisions. 

After  adjournment,  the  audience 
joined  the  Large  Libraries'  division  in 
general  session. 

In  the  second  Large  Libraries'  meet- 
ing, Mrs  Jennings  presided.  George  Wat- 
son Cole  presented  a  paper  on  Catalog- 
ing the  rarities  of  the  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton library,  San  Gabriel,  California, 
which  was  read  by  H.  M.  Lydenberg  of 
the  New  York  public  library.  A  paper 
on  Lessons  in  Americanism  learned 
while  cataloging  a  collection  of  local 
historical  material  by  May  Wood  Wig- 
ginton,  Denver  public  library  followed. 

Ruth  Rosholt,  Minneapolis  public  li- 
brary, discussed  A  selective  catalog: 
Plans  for  making  the  large  catalog  us- 
able. On  the  same  subject,  H.  H.  B. 
Meyer,  Library  of  Congress,  described 
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his  "A.  L.  A.  catalog"  based  on  the 
Booklist  and  supplemented  by  titles 
recommended  by  experts.  He  urged 
treating  the  catalog  as  a  collection  of 
books  and  recommended  duplicating 
small  portions  of  it  for  special  subjects. 

Music  cataloging  and  a  proposed  in- 
dex to  songs  was  generally  discussed. 
Mr  Wilson  announced  that  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company  planned  to  issue  such 
an  index  in  the  near  future  and  would 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  Cata- 
log section. 

Amy  C.  Moon,  St.  Paul  public  li- 
brary, discussed  Principles  of  cataloging 
for  branch  libraries,  as  illustrated  in  the 
methods  of  the  Carnegie  library  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  the  St.  Paul  public  library. 
Abbie  F.  Gammons  of  the  Detroit  pub- 
lic library  explained  the  method  of  cata- 
loging for  branch  libraries  in  Detroit. 

Rudolph  Armbruester,  Grosvenor  li- 
brary, Buffalo,  New  York,  read  a  paper 
on  geography  in  the  Grosvenor  library. 
Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson's  paper,  read  by 
Gertrude  Forstall,  John  Crerar  library, 
described  the  care  of  maps  at  the  John 
Crerar  library. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved:  That  the  Catalog  section  heart- 
ily endorses  Mr  Hanson's  contention  that  a 
thorough  education,  preferably  four  years  of 
college,  is  essential  preparation  for  good 
cataloging  work,  this  preparation  to  empha- 
size foreign  languages,  especially  Latin  and 
German  at  this  time. 

Resolved:  That  the  Catalog  section  urge 
that  this  matter  be  given  consideration  by  all 
library  schools  and  authorize  the  secretary 
to  call  this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Library  Schools. 

Resolved:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Cat- 
alog section  that  if  catalogers  with  the 
above  qualifications  are  to  be  attracted  to  and 
kept  in  this  field,  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum salaries  must  be  increased  and  the 
clerical  work  required  of  the  cataloger  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  amount  possible. 

Resolved:  That  the  Catalog  section  au- 
thorize the  incoming  officers  to  carry  for- 
ward the  work  on  the  proposed  Index  of 
Songs  and  to  report  progress  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Resolved:  That  thanks  are  due  to  all  who 
have  labored  to  prepare  the  program,  and 
to  those  who  have  so  ably  assisted  in  carry- 
ing it  out. 


The  resolutions  committee  also  stated : 
"As  an  outgrowth  of  the  free  discussion 
in  this  section,  begun  in  Swampscott  and 
continued  in  this  meeting,  catalogers 
must  be  sensible  of  a  better  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  their  problems 
on  the  part  of  those  not  directly  engaged 
in  the  work." 

A  committee  of  five  will  prepare  a  re- 
port on  the  question  of  organizing  an 
association  of  catalogers  and  outline  a 
method  of  procedure. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Chairman,  Helen  B.  Sutliff,  Leland  Stan- 
ford, Jr.,  University  library;  secretary, 
Ruth  Wallace,  Indianapolis  public  li- 
brary. 

(Condensed  from  report  by  Ruth  Rosholt, 
secretary.) 


Impressions  of  Catalog  Section 

The  Library  Log,  the  semi-monthly 
staff  bulletin  of  the  Cleveland  public  li- 
brary, appears  as  an  A.  L.  A.  Conference 
Special.  Its  18  pages  are  made  up  of 
impressions,  opinions  and  ideas  gathered 
by  the  staff  at  the  A.  L.  A.  conference 
in  Detroit.  The  contributions  are  all 
signed.  A  few  items  on  cataloging  arc 
interesting : 

The  pendulum  has  begun  to  swing 
back  toward  an  emphasis  on  the  scholar- 
liness  in  our  profession.  This  emphasis 
was  brought  to  bear  by  Mr  Keogh  and 
others  in  speaking  of  the  character  of 
the  material  sent  out  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
and  in  making  the  plea  for  scholarly 
products  worthy  of  a  learned  associa- 
tion and  more  in  keeping  with  earlier 
publications  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Mr  Hanson 
and  Miss  Coulter  both  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  lack  of  scholarly  and  high  educa- 
tional preparation  in  the  profession. 

It  was  pleasing  to  hear  the  plea  for 
more  comfortable  environment  for  cata- 
logers to  counteract  the  somewhat  un- 
pleasant office  atmosphere  that  is  apt  to 
prevail  in  such  rooms.  A  number  spoke 
of  the  effect  of  the  tone  of  the  room  as 
having  much  to  do  with  the  esprit  de 
corps  and  attitude  of  mind  of  the  staff. 
Where  there  are  so  many  of  the  clerical 
grade  on  the  staff  and  where  the  office- 
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job  attitude  toward  their  work  and  in 
their  actions  is  prevalent,  this  should  be 
eliminated.  It  is  a  very  infectious  at- 
titude. 

Cataloging  is  really  a  scholarly  profes- 
sion; I  realize  myself  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  cultivate  and  retain  a  fine  pro- 
fessional view-point  and  to  do  scholarly 
work  in  unadorned  surroundings  of 
desks,  typewriters  and  trucks.  Such  a 
room  does  not  impress  the  rest  of  the  li- 
brary as  anything  but  a  clerical  office.    .    . 

The  general  impression  left  at  one  of 
the  sessions  miist  have  been  that  cata- 
logers  on  the  whole  are  a  poor-spirited 
folk.  "The  schools  fail  to  make  cata- 
loging attractive  to  pupils  and  our  posi- 
tions are  not  dignified  by  dignified  sala- 
ries." All  this  itailed  to  disturb  my  firm 
conviction  that  cataloging  is  the 
pleasantest  and  also  the  most  scholarly 
kind  of  library  work,  so  that  it  was  more 
diverting  than  irritating  to  hear  us  al- 
luded to  as  "poor  worms,"  "only  cata- 
logers,"  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr 
Hanson's  list  of  desired  attributes  of  a 
good  cataloger  did  produce  a  rather 
dismal  feeling  of  the  hopelessness  of 
ever  attaining  all  those  bright  virtues.  .   . 

Miss  Tyler's  statement  that  "librarian- 
ship  calls  for  more  idealism  and  more 
self-eflFacement  than  any  other  profes- 
ijion,"  was  an  eye-opener.  .  .  . 

One  could  not  help  being  impressed 
with  the  requirements  needed  to  be  a 
successful  librarian,  both  in  born  in- 
telligence and  personal  characteristics 
and  also  learning  acquired  by  educa- 
tion, opportunities,  travel,  etc. 


Catalog  Curiosities 

In  the  card  catalog  of  a  public  library, 
in  Michigan,  listed  under  Medicine  and 
biology.  Worm-gearing. 

in  an  Illinois  library,  Walt  Whit- 
man's Leaves  of  grass,  under  Agricul- 
ture, 

In  an  Indiana  library,  The  story  of 
the  wooden  horse,  under  Agriculture. 

In  a  famous  index.  Children  of  the 
abbey,  under  Architecture. 


Three  in  One 

Tax  foreign  books,  let  publishers 
alone  import  their  choice,  brand  them 
as  they  come  "Made  abroad" — three 
thrusts  in  a  year  at  the  buyer  of 
European  publications.  Alert  or  con- 
fiding, he  must  have  been  puzzled  by 
these  sudden  attacks.  Seemingly  they 
all  come  from  Washington,  but  Wash- 
ington is  a  dial  registering  the  nation's 
thought.  When  a  bureau  or  commit- 
tee moves,  the  impulse  is  external.  This 
is  the  essence  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, and  the  response  is  noble  or 
ignoble  according  to  the  motive. 

The  tariff,  copyright  and  marking 
proposals  above  noted  have  a  common 
origin.  They  all  spring  from  the  un- 
easy relations  between  publishers  and 
printers.  Here  the  fundamental  de- 
mand of  the  printers  and  their  allies 
is  that  American  work  shall  be  done 
in  America. 

They  charge  that  American  manu- 
script is  being  sent  abroad  for  manu- 
facture into  books.  To  stop  or  dis- 
courage this  practice  they  asked  for 
a  high  tariff  on  all  incoming  books. 
Hence  the  Fordney  tariff  measure. 
But  as  their  interest  lay  not  in  bona  fide 
foreign  publications,  the  A.  L.  A.  com- 
promise of  one  duty  on  such  recent  Eng- 
lish issues  and  a  higher  one  on  those  of 
American  origin  proved  acceptable, 
while  the  Senate  committee  rejected 
the  plea  of  the  publishers  that  the 
higher  rate  remain  on  both  but  be 
assessed  on  the  invoice  rather  than  the 
wholesale  price,  since  the  international 
publisher  would  thus  gain  a  reduced 
duty  against  the  raised  one  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  printers  charged  next  that  much 
of  this  foreign  manufacture  escaped 
detection  thru  evasion  of  the  marking 
law  as  customarily  interpreted.  A  sec- 
tion of  every  tariff  act  for  thirty  years 
has  required  that  imported  goods  be 
stamped  plainly  with  name  of  country 
of  origin  in  English.  The  imprints  of 
books  have  been  held  to  meet  this  re- 
quirement. But  tricks  are  being 
played,  it  appears.    Erasable  markings 
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and  removable  pages  have  been  em- 
ployed. Hence  a  demand  that  the  law 
be  literally  enforced,  and  so  the  Treas- 
ury decision  that  the  marking  be  in- 
eradicable and  on  the  title  page  or 
cover.  Unfortunately,  this  situation 
arose  after  tariff  bill  amendment  was 
past.  Doubtless  a  compromise  like 
that  affected  in  the  tariff  rate  might 
have  been  accepted.  Now  the  way  out 
is  very  difficult. 

Finally,  if  American  work  could  thus 
be  kept  at  home,  the  printers  were  will- 
ing to  forego  their  former  demand 
that  foreign  books  also  be  manufac- 
tured here  as  a  condition  to  United 
States  copyright,  and  thus  the  path  to 
American  membership  in  the  Berne 
Union  would  be  cleared.  But  the  pub- 
lishers balked  and  insisted  on  a  pro- 
viso annuling  the  public's  ancient 
right  of  importation  when  an  Ameri- 
can agency  had  been  established. 

It  is  a  pretty  .contest,  but,  as  usual, 
when  the  oi>erator  publisher  and  the 
miner  printer  fall  out  and  then  sign  a 
new  schedule,  the  People  are  apt  to 
have  a  bill  to  foot. 

This  Committee  has  in  all  three  cases 
tried  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned. 
How  hard,  perhaps  but  few  may  know. 
Librarians  may  well  continue  to  give 
it  their  confidence  unsparingly  and  be 
assured  that  if  a  move  is  made  there 
is  a  reason. 

M.  Llewellyn  Ranev,  Chairman 
C.  L.  Cannon 
A.  D.  Dickinson 
H.  C.  Wellman 
PuRD  B.  Wright 

A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Book  Buying. 


A.  L.  A.  Committees 

With  few  exceptions,  the  committees 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  1922-23  have  been 
appointed.  Chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  are  given  below: 

Bookbinding,  Mary  E.  Wheelock, 
Public  library,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Book- 
buying,  M.  L.  Raney,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  library,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Cataloging,  W.  W.  Bishop,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, ;  Civil  service 
relations,   George   F.    Bowerman,    Pub- 


lic library,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Com- 
mittee on  committees,  C.  B.  Lester. 
Wisconsin  free  library  commission, 
Madison,  Wis.;  Constitution  and  by- 
laws, Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Public  libra- 
ry, Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Council  pro- 
gram, George  B.  Utley,  Newberry  li- 
brary, Chicago,  111.;  Decimal  classifica- 
tion advisory  committee,  C.  W.  An- 
drews, John  Crerar  library,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Editorial,  Hiller  C.  Wellman,  City 
library  association,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
Education,  Harriet  A.  Wood,  Minne- 
sota department  of  education,  St.  Paul ; 
Elections,  Helen  A.  Bagley,  Public  li- 
brary, Oak  Park,  111. ;  Federal  and 
state  relations,  J.  I.  Wyer,  State  li- 
brary, Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Finance,  Carl  B. 
Roden,  Public  library,  Chicago;  For- 
eign periodicals  of  the  war  period,  H. 
M.  Lydenberg,  Public  library.  New 
York  City;  Legislation,  W.  F.  Yust, 
Public  library,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Li- 
brary administration,  Franklin  F.  Hop- 
per, Public  library,  New  York  City; 
Library  cooperation  with  Hispanic 
countries,  Peter  H.  Goldsmith,  407  West 
117th  Street,  New  York  City;  Library 
cooperation  with  other  countries,  W. 
W.  Bishop,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor;  Library  revenues,  S.  H. 
Ranck,  Public  library,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.;  Library  training,  Mal- 
colm G.  Wyer,  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  National  certification 
and  training,  Frank  K.  Walter,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis: 
Nominating  committee,  Azariah  S. 
Root,  Oberlin  college,  Oberlin,  Ohio; 
Program,  George  B.  Utley,  Newberry 
library,  Chicago,  111.;  Public  docu- 
ments, Jessie  M.  Woodford,  Public  li- 
brary, Chicago,  111.;  Publicity,  W.  H. 
Kerr,  Kansas  state  normal  school, 
Emporia,  Kan. ;  Reciprocal  relations 
with  other  national  organizations,  C. 
W.  Sumner,  Public  library,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa ;  Resources  of  American  li- 
braries, J.  T.  Gerould,  Princeton  uni- 
versity, Princeton,  N.  J.;  Revision  of 
Adams'  Manual  of  historical  literature, 
A.  H.  Shearer,  Grosvenor  library,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. ;  Salaries,  Charles  H.  Comp- 
ton.    Public   library,    St.   Louis,   Mo.; 
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Transfer  of  library  war  service  activi- 
ties, H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Travel, 
F.  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Union  list  of  periodicals,  H.  M. 
Lydenberg,  Public  library.  New  York 
City;  Ventilation  and  lighting  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  S.  H.  Ranck,  Public  li- 
brary, Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Ways 
and  means,  C.  W.  Andrews,  John 
Crerar  library,  Chicago,  111. ;  Work 
with  the  blind,  Mrs  Gertrude  T.  Rider, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D. 
C. ;  Work  with  foreign-born,  Mrs 
Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter,  Public  library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Further  announcements  will  be  made 
later. 


Motion  Picture  Conference 

A  conference  of  representatives  from 
civic,  educational,  religious  and  welfare 
organizations  met  in  the  summer  to  con- 
sider methods  of  improving  conditions 
surrounding  the  motion  picture  industry. 
Ernest  J.  Reece  of  the  New  York  public 
library  and  John  A.  Lowe  of  the  Brook- 
lyn public  library  represented  the  A.  L. 
A.  at  the  meeting.  A  permanent  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  continue  the  con- 
sideration of  the  general  question  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  committee  will  re- 
port from  time  to  time  to  the  various  as- 
sociations represented. 


An  Appeal  for  Help  for  American 
Library  in  Paris 

The  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  has  issued  an  appeal  to  Amer- 
icans of  wealth  to  add  to  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  American  library  in  Paris. 
The  Herald  states  that  the  American  li- 
brary in  Paris  has  a  reserve  fund  of  600,- 
000  francs,  from  which  and  from  all 
other  sources  its  revenue  is  only  150,- 
000  francs  a  year,  and  that  administered 
with  extreme  economy,  it  costs  250,000 
francs  a  year  to  manage  and  maintain  it. 
The  library,  at  this  time,  is  in  urgent  need 
of  fresh  support.  If  those  who  are  able 
should  fail  in  this  and  the  library  in  con- 
sequence should  fall  into  neglect  and  de- 
cay, the  deserved  discredit  will  be  theirs. 


Notes    From   the    Public    Documents 

Round-Tables 

Detroit  June  27  and  28 

A  digest  of  the  report  on  the  year's 
development  of  service  by  Miss  M.  A. 
Hart  well,  shows: 

Checklist  Supplement  and  Indexes: 
In  order  to  prepare  the  same,  it  will 
require  a  reorganized  and  enlarged 
cataloging  force,  meaning  increased 
appropriation,  which  was  requested 
by  the  Public  Printer  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  but  so 
far,  has  not  been  allowed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations committees.  However,  Con- 
gress voted  three  additional  catalogers, 
but  no  increases  in  salaries  to  regular 
staff  from  which  there  have  been  many 
resignations. 

To  prepare  a  Supplement  to  the 
Checklist  will  be  a  monumental  task 
for  it  was  discovered  that  (not  includ- 
ing maps)  the  publications  in  the  Public 
Documents  library  have  increased  from 
100,000  in  1909  when  the  Checklist 
closed,  to  approximately  300,000  in  1922, 
an  increase  of  200  per  cent.  The  Feder- 
al Government  has  in  the  last  13  years 
issued  twice  as  many  publications  as  it 
did  during  the  first  121  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  this  would  necessitate  a 
Supplement  twice  the  size  of  the  original 
Checklist.  "When  the  time  arrives  for 
resuming  Checklist  work,  librarians  will 
be  asked  for  a  definite  statement  as  to 
which  they  want  first,  an  index  to  the 
present  checklist  or  the  Supplement." 

Office  Bulletin:  A  short  bulletin  to 
give  merely  a  list  of  titles  for  new 
classifications  assigned  since  January  1, 
1910,  with  an  indication  of  the  scheme 
of  book  numbers  used  in  eaqh  class; 
similar  to  Bulletin  t§  of  October  31, 
1913.  Office  conditions  are  such  that 
it  does  not  seem  possible  at  present  to 
undertake  this  compilation. 

Monthly  Catalog  and  Index:  This  has 
been  issued  more  promptly,  than  for 
many  years,  making  its  appearance  with- 
in the  month  following  issuance  of  pub- 
lications it  catalogs.  This  greater  speed 
has  resulted  from  efficiency  methods  in 
the  Printing  Office.     The  annual  index 
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work  is  strictly  up  to  date,  and  the  next 
yearly  index  may  be  expected  "just  as 
soon  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  finish 
it  and  get  it  printed." 

Document  Indexes:  These  are  up  to 
date.  Since  the  Swampscott  conference, 
the  sessional  index  for  the  66th  Con- 
gress, 3d  session,  December  1920-March 
1921,  has  been  issued  and  distributed, 
and  galley  proof  read  on  index  for  the 
67th  Congress,  1st  Session. 

Document  Catalogs:  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  work  on  this  series  was 
practically  up  to  date,  but  owing  to  war 
conditions,  the  staflf  struggled  hard  to 
keep  current  publications  going,  tmder 
pressure  within  and  without;  Uie  loyal 
catalogers  have  accomplished  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  duties,  an  amazing 
amount  of  work  on  the  Document  Cata- 
log no.  13  for  the  64th  Congress,  1915- 
17.  From  A- Lumber  is  set  up  in  galley 
proof.  The  estimate  as  to  the  total 
number  of  pages  is  approximately  2500, 
double  column,  large  8®,  which  will  be 
several  hundred  more  pages  than  the 
preceding  Catalog  had.  It  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  this  fall. 

Weekly  Notes  of  Interest:  Last  fall 
as  noted  by  Miss  Guerrier  in  Public 
Libraries,  October  1921,  p.  471-472  and 
by  Mr  Carter  on  p.  37  of  his  1921  An- 
nual report  as  Government  printer,  ar- 
rangements were  agreed  upon  for  in- 
augurating a  special  library  information 
service  in  the  Office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  which  would  take 
over  Miss  Guerrier's  News  Notes  on 
Government  Publications.  Plans  for  a 
new  periodical  giving  information  con- 
cerning government  publications  were 
formulat^  and  were  last  September 
(1921)  sent  to  the  Public  printer.  Just 
about  this  time  Congress  put  a  ban  on 
the  issuance  of  certain  periodicals.  Now 
that  Congress  has  passed  a  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  (no.  132)  "To  authorize  the 
printing  of  journals,  magazines,  periodi- 
cals and  similar  publications,  and  for 
other  purposes"  which  became  a  law  on 
the  11th  of  May  as  Public  Resolu- 
tion 57,  67th  Congress,  some  of  the  in- 
terrupted periodicals  will  doubtless  be 
resumed  and  it  is  hoped  that  authority 


to  print  the  proposed  publication  will  be 
given  soon.  As  planned  it  should  prove 
of  great  interest  to  librarians  and  to  the 
public  generally.  It  is  to  be  issued  week- 
ly and  will  contain  pertinent  information 
concerning  some  of  the  most  popular 
and  interesting  government  publications. 
It  will  not  have  more  than  four  pages 
octavo  size.  In  addition  to  bibliographi- 
cal descriptions  and  annotations  it  will 
show  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
classification,  whether  or  not  the  publi- 
cations listed  are  for  sale  or  free  dis- 
tribution, where  they  may  be  obtained, 
the  price,  and  whether  or  not  they  go  to 
depository  libraries,  and  other  general 
information. 

Additional  copies  of  publications  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments: Under  the  2d  proviso  to  Public 
Resolution  57,  67th  Congress,  approved 
May  11,  1922  "that  the  Public  Printer 
shall  print  such  additional  copies.  .  .of 
any  other  Government  publications,  not 
confidential  in  character,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the 
cost  of  printing  and  binding,  plus  10 
per  centum  without  limit  as  to  number 
of  copies  to  any  one  applicant  who 
agrees  not  to  resell  or  distribute  the  same 
for  profit."  Hereafter  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  may  sell  more 
than  one  copy  of  a  government  publica- 
tion to  a  single  individual.  The  proviso 
is  of  still  greater  importance  to  libra- 
ries, because  under  its  authority,  copies 
of  bills,  resolutions  and  hearings  may  be 
printed  and  sold  to  libraries  in  the 
future. 

Changes  in  distribution  to  Depository 
libraries;  selective  plan:  The  selective 
plan  is  to  be  put  into  effect  under  the 
Appropriations  Act,  Public  Act  171, 
67th  Congress,  approved  March  20, 
1922,  which  states  that  "no  part  of  this 
sum  shall  be  used  to  supply  to  deposi- 
tory libraries  any  documents,  books,  or 
other  printed  matter  not  requested  by 
such  libraries."  "Only  a  few  words,  but 
they  effect  a  wholesale  change  in  deposi- 
tory distribution."  A  selective  list  en- 
titled "Qassified  list  of  U.  S.  Public 
Documents  for  selection  by  depository 
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libraries,  July  1,  1922"  is  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. Under  the  new  plan  a  deposi- 
tory must  return  the  list  checked.  Ship- 
ments will  be  made  as  usual  under  old 
plan,  until  sufficient  time  has  been  given 
librarians.  Those  who  desire  to  receive 
everything  may  continue  to  do  so  by 
giving  satisfactory  proof  of  their  ability 
and  willingness  to  make  such  govern- 
ment publications  available  for  public 
use.  "No  more  storing  of  public  docu- 
ments in  the  basement  or  attic  or  other 
inaccessible  place!"  Paragraph  2  of  the 
Public  Documents  Round-Table  resolu- 
tions passed  Jime  1921,  in  asking  for 
selection  of  public  documents,  indicated 
that  State  libraries  "shall  receive  every- 
thing published."  Present  legislation 
grants  to  State  libraries,  as  well  as  to 
other  depositories,  the  full  power  of 
selection.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped 
that  all  State  libraries,  or  State  Univer- 
sity libraries,  will  elect  to  receive  every- 
thing; for  there  should  be  in  every  state 
at  least  one  library  which  continues  to 
receive  a  complete  set  of  Federal  publi- 
cations. 

Daily  distribution  to  depositories:  An- 
other radical  change  becomes  effective 
when  the  selective  plan  goes  into  opera- 
tion. Shipments  to  all  depository  libra- 
ries will  be  made  as  the  publications  are 
issued.  During  the  past  year  this  daily 
service  has  been  given  to  six  depository 
libraries  that  had  made  formal  applica- 
tion to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. The  experiment  worked  so  well 
that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  extend- 
ing this  daily  service  to  all  depositories, 
when  he  learned  that  Congressional  ac- 
tion was  then  being  taken  toward  put- 
ting the  selective  plan  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  It  was 
deemed  wise  to  inaugurate  both  changes 
at  the  same  time.  .The  depository  in- 
voices will  be  sent  as  usual  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Deposit  accounts:  In  response  to 
many  requests  from  libraries,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  hopes  to  de- 
velop at  an  early  date  a  plan  for  deposit 
accounts,  upon  which  libraries  may  draw 
in  payment  for  documents  ordered. 


Report  on  Use  of  Government 
Documents 

The  charts  and  graphs  which  for 
lack  of  time  to  prepare  did  not  ac- 
company the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  popular  use  of  Documents 
in  public  libraries  when  presented  at 
the  Swampscott  Public  Documents 
round-table  were  exhibited  and  briefly 
explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee at  the  first  of  the  two  sessions 
of  the  round-table  at  the  Detroit  con- 
ference. 

The  maps,  charts  and  graphs* 
pictured  in  vivid  form  the  findings  of 
the  survey  of  1921,  in  the  principal 
points  which  could  be  charted. 

1)  A  large  county  map  of  the 
United  States  gave  the  location  of  pub- 
lic libraries  containing  more  than 
7000v.  which  received  the  question- 
naire, and  those  which  replied  were  in- 
dicated by  red  dots,  while  those  who 
did  not  were  given  in  green.  This  map 
gave  a  startling  view  of  the  need  of 
public  library  extension,  as  it  showed 
hundreds  of  counties  without  public 
library  service,  and  it  also  emphasized 
the  opportunity  for  county  libraries. 

2)  A  number  of  graphs  showed  the 
methods  of  care  and  circulation  of 
documents,  including  such  subjects  as 
classification,  cataloging,  and  arrange- 
ment. 

3)  The  graph  on  the  question  "How 
are  circulating  documents  obtained?" 
brought  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  waste  of  time,  money,  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  libraries  and  the 
Governmental  departments  and  con- 
gressmen in  the  effort  of  libraries  to 
obtain  free  documents.  This  graph 
showed  that  43%  of  the  duplicates 
used  by  libraries  are  obtained  free, 
only  15%  being  purchased. 

4)  The  chart  on  "What  people  use 
circulating  documents?"  brought  out 
the    interesting    point    that    under    the 

♦These  graphs  and  charts  have  been  re- 
leased by  the  American  Library  Association 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and 
they  are  now  installed  in  the  library  of  that 
office  where  they  arc  ready  for  the  use  of 
the  office,  the  Government  printer  and  visitors. 
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heading  of  Education  come  the  largest 
number  of  users.  Business  came  sec- 
ond, with  Agriculture,  and  Social  life, 
third  and  fourth  in  percentages. 

5)  The  approximate  popularity  of 
subjects  was  shown  in  a  graph  which 
gave  Agriculture  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  circle,  with  Commerce,  Edu- 
cation, Geology  and  Mining  making  a 
good  showing,  but  Welfare  and  Labor 
had  but  small  portions. 

6)  A  map  of  the  United  States  gave 
the  location  of  the  164  public  library 
Government  depositories,  with  the 
1920  census  population  returns  for  each 
state  and  showed  8  states  without  such 
a  libiary,  even  tho  the  average  is  one 
Government  depository  in  a  public  li- 
brary for  every  644,576  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

7)  The  last  chart  showed  the  num- 
ber of  government  depositories  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  a  little  less 
than  two-thirds  are  in  libraries  other 
than  public  libraries,  which  means  two- 
thirds  give  specialized  service  only ;  this 
means  that  a  little  more  than  one-third 
are  ia  public  libraries  giving  service 
to  all  classes  of  people  in  a  community. 
The  influence  of  this  percentage  was 
clearly  shown  in  the  chart  on  classes 
of  people  using  circulating  documents 
which  gave  the  largest  use  to  educa- 
tional circles.  This  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  fact  that  teachers  are 
trained  in  schools  and  colleges  having 
government  depositories.  The  lower 
percentages  for  business,  agriculture, 
social  service  showed  that  the  practical, 
everyday  use  depends  upon  the  public 
library.  Therefore  for  a  more  practi- 
cal, popular  and  wider  use  of  Govern- 
ment publications  there  should  be 
more  depositories  in  public  libraries  in 
order  that  a  general  service  may  be 
given  instead  of  a  specialized. 


A  pamphlet  which  is  sure  to  be  wel- 
comed by  teachers  is  A  list  of  books  for 
the  first  six  grades,  compiled  by  Miss 
Mafy  J.  Booth,  librarian,  Eastern  Illi- 
noi.s  State  Teachers'  college.  An  ex- 
tended notice  of  Miss  Booth's  book  will 
be  given  later. 


A  Doll  Theatre 

Forbes  library,   Northampton,   Mass. 

At  Forbes  library  we  have  found  the 
doll  tableaux  more  attractive  and  ef- 
fective than  pictures  for  teaching  the 
children  about  other  countries  and  dif- 
ferent periods. 

Our  first  dolls,  an  Alsatian  school 
boy  and  girl,  were  sent  us  from  France 
by  a  friend  who  was  collecting  souve- 
nirs of  the  war  for  the  library.  A  wax 
doll  was  given  by  a  lady  leaving  town. 
It  was  nearly  50  years  old  and  was 
dressed  in  a  silk  gown  of  that  period. 
She  was  considered  too  fine  to  play 
with,  so  had  always  lived  in  a  glass 
case.  Then  two  Puritan  dolls  were  ob- 
tained from  the  Olde  Deerfield  Doll 
Shop  for  the  Pilgrim  tercentenary.  A 
real  Indian  doll,  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  a  Blackfoot  child,  an  Indian 
chief  and  a  squaw  with  a  papoose  on 
her  back  and  an  Esquimau  were  bought 
for  us  by  a  friend  spending  the  winter 
in  California.  A  Chinese  lady  was 
given  by  a  missionary  in  China. 

We  exhibited  them  in  a  glass  case 
which  we  had.  This  is  thirty-six 
inches  high,  thirty-four  wide  and  four- 
teen deep.  It  answers  the  purpose 
well,  but  would  be  better  if  it  were  a 
little  deeper.  When  the  Indian  dolls 
were  first  shown,  we  used  real  little 
pine  trees  and  the  wigwam  which  came 
with  the  Olde  Deerfield  paper  dolls. 
This  was  too  small,  but  it  suggested 
the  painting  of  backgrounds  for  the 
doll  case.  These  are  painted  on  cloth 
and  follow  the  broad  lines  of  scenery 
used  in  a  theatre.  We  were  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  get  the  scenic  artist  at  our 
municipal  theatre  to  do  the  work.  We 
tell  him  exactly  what  we  want  and 
usually  furnish  a  picture.  The  street 
of  an  Alsatian  village  was  taken  from 
Uhistoire  (P Alsace  by  Hansi.  We  ar- 
range our  school  children,  as  if  walk- 
ing down  the  street.  A  Dutch  wind- 
mill with  a  small  group  of  buildings 
by  a  canal  was  taken  from  a  book  of 
stories  of  Holland.  This,  used  with  a 
Dutch  doll  and  boat,  makes  a  vivid 
picture    of    the    country.      The    "Old 
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Indian  house"  which  stood  the  attack 
of  the  Indians  on  Decrfield  in  Febru- 
ary, 1704  was  copied  from  an  old  print. 
This  makes  an  effective  background  for 
Stephen  Williams  and  Thankful  Steb- 
bins,  the  Deerfield  dolls  who  are  named 
for  children  taken  captive  at  that  time. 
We  try  to  have  both  dolls  and  back- 
ground accurate  in  order  to  brine  to 
the  children  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
country  or  time  as  possible.  We  plan 
to  have  at  least  one  story  hour  given 
to  the  country  or  period  that  we  are 
representing.  Pictures  from  the  art 
department  and  a  list  of  children's 
books  on  the  subject  are  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board.  When  the  Indian  dolls 
were  shown,  some  Indian  curios  were 
borrowed  and  exhibited.  When  we 
had  out  the  Chinese  doll,  we  had  quite 
an  exhibit  of  children's  clothing,  Chi- 
nese toys  and  other  articles  interesting 
to  children — all  borrowed  from  friends. 
A  friend  in  Chinese  costume  told  the 
children  about  her  trip  to  China  at  one 
of  the  story  hours.  The  Dutch  doll 
and  boat  were  loaned  by  a  teacher  in 
the  art  department  of  Smith  college. 
The  same  friend  loaned  two  charming 
little  dolls  in  eighteenth  century  cos- 
tume which  she  had  brought  from 
Bath,  England.  She  planned  the  back' 
ground  for  the  "room"  in  which  they 
were  shown,  and  one  of  the  art  stu- 
dents carried  out  the  idea. 

Some  of  our  dolls  have  been  given 
to  us  and  some  we  have  had  friends 
buy  for  us  when  abroad.  We  have  only 
made  a  beginning.  Our  aim  is  to  get 
enough  dolls  to  cooperate  with  the 
geography  teacher,  so  that  when  they 
are  studying  a  country  the  children  can 
be  sent  to  the  library  not  only  for 
books,  but  also  to  see  a  scene  in  that 
country. 

The  doll  case  may  be  used  for  other 
tableaux.  At  Thanksgiving  we  repre- 
sented the  first  Thanksgiving.  As  the 
tables  were  set  out  of  doors,  we  used 
our  forest  background.  We  loaded  our 
table  with  turkey,  venison,  clams,  etc. 
We  used  our  Puritan  dolls  as  Pilgrims, 
so  Stephen  as  Governor  Bradford  was 
conducting  the  Indian  chief  to  the  table 


and  Thankful  was  a  Pilgrim  maiden 
who  served.  At  Christmas  we  used 
the  background  we  have  for  the  Esqui- 
mau and  had  Santa  Claus  with  his 
reindeer  just  starting  from  the  North- 
land with  a  sleieh  load  of  gifts. 

For  Lincoln  s  birthday  and  for 
Washington's  we  placed  a  flag  around 
three  sides  of  the  case  and  used  it  for 
a  background  for  a  portrait  of  the  hero. 
Tableaux  might  be  made  if  we  had  the 
dolls.  The  capabilities  of  the  doll  case 
are  limited  only  by  our  resources  and 
ingenuity. 

Our  children  just  love  the  tableaux, 
and  they  attract  just  as  much  attention 
from  the  boys  as  the  girls,  even  the 
big  boys.  We  believe  tiiat  other  chil- 
dren would  enjoy  them  just  as  much 
and  that  it  is  entirely  practical  for 
other  libraries.  Let  your  friends  who 
are  going  abroad  know  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  and  don't  be  afraid  to  bor- 
row. 

Myra  L.   Boynton, 
Children's  librarian. 


Library  Exhibit 
At  Cleveland  building  show 

The  city  of  Qeveland  threw  open  its 
immense  new  Public  Hall  in  April.  The 
first  important  event  to  take  place  in  the 
hall  was  a  building  exposition.  Since 
the  occasion  was  a  notable  one  from 
a  local  standpoint  and  one  which 
promised  a  large  attendance,  the  Pub- 
lic library  obtained  permission  from 
the  authorities  to  put  in  a  library  ex- 
hibit. 

The  space  was  a  corridor  at  one  side 
of  the  auditorium,  which  meant  that  the 
exhibit  had  to  be  strung  out  in  a  line 
about  80  feet  long,  interrupted  by  exit 
doorways.  These  conditions  determined 
the  character  of  the  display. 

The  display  consisted  of  ten  units 
in  uniform  style.  Each  unit  consisted 
of  a  beaverboard  panel,  4  feet  by  5 
feet,  with  its  top  edge  7  feet  above  the 
floor.  Against  the  pannel,  about  40 
inches  from  the  floor  was  placed  a  shal- 
low show  case,  15  inches  wide  by  54 
inches  long.  The  cases  were  home- 
made affairs  used  in  previous  exhibits 
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and  glazed  with  what  had  once  been 
book  case  doors. 

Upon  the  ten  panels  was  placed  a 
series  of  ten  silhouette  posters  about  54 
inches  by  30  inches.  These  posters, 
done  in  dark  brown  on  buff  detail 
paper  such  as  draftsmen  use,  told  how 
the  library  helps  the  Homemaker  fami- 
ly in  its  everyday  life.  Working  out 
the  house  plans,  choosing  house  fur- 
nishings, managing  the  house,  reading 
at  home,  and  planting  the  home  garden 
were  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  pos- 
ters. The  artist  was  Corydon  W.  Bell 
of  Cleveland. 

In  the  show-case  which  accompanied 
each  panel,  except  two,  was  placed  an 
e^^hibit  of  books  appropriate  t )  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poster  above  it. 

A  special  list  of  books  was  prepared, 
entitled,  "Applying  the  library  to  the 
home."  Other  lists  and  folders  were 
also  provided,  including  **A  little  story 
of  a  big  year"  which  summarized  in  a 
popular  way,  the  library's  annual  re- 
port. At  the  end  of  the  exposition — 
it  closed  on  May  2,  after  10  swarming 
days,  nearly  16,500  pieces  of  printed 
matter  had  been  given  out. 

To  counteract  the  unfavorable  effect 
of  the  somewhat  out-of-the-way  loca- 
tion of  the  exhibit,  a  couple  of  hundred 
neat-looking  placards  were  distributed 
about  the  building,  bearing  the  words : 
" and  Don't  Forget  the  Public  Li- 
brary Exhibit  in  the  West  Vestibule." 
These  proved  effective. 

A  library  representative  was  in  at- 
tendance afternoons  and  evenings.  Her 
duties  were  to  interest  visitors,  do  ex- 
plaining, place  lists  for  distribution 
about  the  exposition  building,  to  put 
the  "Don't  Forget"  placards  in  strate- 
gic positions,  make  friends  with  other 
exhibitors,  note  reactions  and  observe 
crowd  psychology. 

One  of  the  handsomest  compliments 
which  the  library  ever  received  came 
from  a  little  brown-eyed  mother  who 
stopped  to  look  at  the  library  exhibit. 
Because  it  unquestionably  applies  to 
many  libraries  and  may  be  serviceable 
as  "ammunition"  elsewhere,  it  is  re- 
peated here.    Said  this  lady: 


•*My  husband  is  a  college  graduate 
and  I'm  a  university  graduate  too.  I 
planned  to  keep  abreast  with  my  boys, 
now  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old,  in 
their  reading.  But  I  have  three  smaller 
children  and  my  home  to  care  for.  So 
I  have  failed  to  do  many  of  the  things 
I  planned  to  do. 

But  the  Library  stepped  in.  It  has 
been  the  most  wonderful  help  in 
moulding  the  boys'  taste  and  in  giving 
them  a  love  of  the  very  best  reading. 
It  has  kept  them  busy  so  that  they 
have  not  had  the  time  nor  taste  for  bad 
associations.  I  can  see  the  effect  on 
their  character. 

I  just  thought  I  would  tell  that  to 
a  librarian  some  day  so  that  when  she 
is  downcast  and  wonders  whether  it  is 
all  worth  while,  she  may  remember 
what  one  mother  feels  and  know  that 
many  others  mothers  feel  the  same 
way." 

And  that  was  almost  worth  all  the 
bother  of  the  exhibit. 


Try  a  Booth  at  the  Pair 

"Well  that  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
the  public  library  trying  to  make  more 
work  for  itself,"  was  one  of  the  comments 
heard  by  a  tired  library  assistant,  on  the 
hottest  day  of  the  year,  while  she  was 
on  duty  in  the  library  booth  at  the  Bet- 
ter Homes  and  Industrial  exposition 
held  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  not  long  since. 

The  library  booth  was  one  of  150  that 
made  up  the  exposition,  Altho  such  an 
undertaking  had  never  been  considered 
by  the  library  trustees  they  were  en- 
thusiastic from  the  first  as  were  also  the 
heads  of  departments  and  most  of  the 
staff.  The  matter  of  expense,  always  a 
serious  consideration  with  any  library, 
was  easily  overcome.  The  local  realty 
board  donated  the  floor  space;  an  office 
supply  company  furnished  mahogany 
bookcases;  the  book  stores  loaned  new 
copies  of  the  books  we  wished  to  dis- 
play; members  of  the  staff  volunteered 
their  services  when  needed;  and  the 
staff  rest  room  was  drawn  upon  for  a 
rug,  table  and  chairs. 

We  were  so  anxious  to  interest  the 
majority  that  we  showed  too  diverse  a 
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collection  of  books.  With  space  for 
about  300  volumes  we  displayed  SO  well- 
illustrated  books  for  children,  100  or 
more  books  as  first  purchases  for  a  home 
library,  a  small  collection  of  books  about 
Canada  or  by  Canadians,  and  devoted  the 
balance  of  our  space  to  books  on  home 
planning  and  home  making. 

Four  out  of  the  six  nights  of  the  ex- 
position the  crowds  were  so  large  that 
little  chance  was  offered  for  lingering 
before  the  library,  or  any  other  booth.  It 
was  a  case  of  keep  moving  or  be 
walked  upon  and  exhibitors  could  do  lit- 
tle but  pass  out  free  material  advertis- 
ing their  wares.  It  was  on  these  nights 
that  the  library  attendants  gave  out  6000 
folders  describing  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  library.  On  the  other  two 
nights,  the  crowds  were  made  up  of 
leisurely,  information  seeking  people  who 
enjoyed  all  the  sights  from  the  woman 
in  the  beauty  parlor,  with  hair  nine  feet 
long,  to  the  real  water  running  off  the 
asphalt  roof  of  the  model  cottage. 

Among  the  books  we  found  the  most 
popular  shown  were  "How  to  plan, 
finance  and  build  your  own  home,"  the 
two  books  by  the  Jacksons  "How  to 
select  furnishings  for  the  home,"  and 
"Color  schemes  for  the  home  and  model 
interiors"  by  Frohne  &  Jackson.  Qose 
seconds  were  "How  to  make  your  own 
hats,"  "How  to  make  lampshades,"  and 
"The  Boston  Cooking-School  book."  As 
a  class,  the  600's  shown  were  more  popu- 
lar than  the  books  for  children  or  those 
for  a  home  library. 

Our  experience  during  the  week 
brought  out  the  fact  that  more  library 
publicity  was  needed.  Life-long  resi- 
dents confessed  that  they  had  neither 
used  nor  visited  the  library,  while  resi- 
dents of  fewer  years  had  not  yet  found 
our  buildings  or  did  not  understand  that 
the  privileges  were  free.  Comments 
such  as  "I  can  never  find  anything  when 
I  go  to  the  library,  there  are  so  many  old 
books  on  the  shelves,"  or  "I  never  see 
books  like  these  at  the  library,"  showed 
the  need  of  a  picked  collection  in  a  special 
section,  or  better  still,  in  an  open  shelf - 
room  in  preference  to  the  present  open 
stacks,  and  the    desirability  of  an    at- 


tendant to  explain  the  workings  of  the 
catalog  and  the  location  of  books  on  the 
shelves. 

Working  with  people  en  masse  as  we 
did  during  this  exposition  brought  us 
new  ideas  and  inspiration  as  well  as  ad- 
vertised the  library  to  the  public.  Re- 
marks such  as  that  quoted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  had  their  beneficial 
effect  as  well  as  the  more  complimentary 
ones.  We  were  all  impressed  with  the 
bigness  of  the  task  of  trying  to  reach 
the  mass  of  people  who  had  not  yet  be- 
come users  of  the  library  and,  after  we 
had  rested  up  a  bit,  were  able  to  go  at 
this  task  with  new  enthusiasm. 

Earl  W.  Browning. 

A  most  unique  flag  in  the  form  of 
a  map  showing  the  extent  of  service 
of  the  county  library  among  the 
branches  and  schools  of  Kern  county, 
California,  was  prepared  for  the  county 
fair  by  the  county  librarian,  Mrs  Julia 
G.  Babcock.  The  exhibit  consisted  of 
posters,  photographs  of  the  library  and 
its  branches  and  displays  of  books, 
particularly  for  children.  Reading  lists 
prepared  by  Miss  Wilhelmenia  Harper 
were  distributed  in  connection  with  the 
book  display. 

The  Public  library  of  Anderson, 
Indiana  held  an  exhibit  at  the  Madison 
county  fair  in  connection  with  the 
County  historical  society.  The  two 
associations  had  their  exhibit  in  a  tent, 
provided  with  seats,  fans  and  ice 
water,  and  in  addition,  daily  papers 
and  current  magazines  for  those  who 
cared  to  read.  A  display  of  late  and 
interesting  books  attracted  attention 
and  many  lists  of  books  on  various  sub- 
jects were  distributed,  including  read- 
ing courses  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  bu- 
reau of  education. 


Education  is  not  a  luxury,  but  an  im- 
perative necessity  of  our  times,  and  the 
State,  in  order  to  ensure  the  culture  of 
the  citizens  that  are  to  decide  its  destinies 
and  provide  for  the  conquest  of  power 
in  factory  and  workshop,  must  make 
adequate  provision  for  its  extension  and 
development. 
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Report  of  an  A.  L.  A.  Section 
Meeting  at  Detroit 

The  college  and  reference  librarians 
held  an  interesting  meeting  on  June  28, 
with  300  present.  Mr  C.  J.  Barr,  as- 
sistant librarian  of  Yale  university, 
presided. 

Mr  H.  M.  Lydenberg  reported  con- 
cerning foreign  periodicals  of  the  War 
period.  He  stated  that  five  large 
packages  of  periodicals  for  American  li- 
braries were  ready  for  shipment  thru  the 
Smithsonian  bureau  of  international  ex- 
change. Two  lists  of  desiderata  of  Ger- 
man libraries  are  being  sent  to  various 
libraries  which  are  to  receive  duplicates 
from  abroad.  Those  who  are  not  sup- 
plied are  asked  to  report  so  that  the 
question  of  reprinting  may  be  taken  up. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  Mr  Gerould 
reported  that  a  desire  for  a  simpler  form 
of  statistics  had  been  expressed  but  no 
suggestions  had  been  made.  Many  libra- 
rians find  it  difficult  to  get  the  same 
statistics  for  each  year  on  account  of  the 
change  in  forms  or  organization  of  the 
reports. 

Mr  Hanson  reported  on  printed  cards 
for  monograph  series,  stating  that  the 
work  that  had  formerly  been  done  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board  on  A.  L. 
A.  lists  of  serials  analyzed,  thru  coopera- 
tion of  certain  imiversity  and  reference 
libraries,  had  been  taken  over  by  the  H. 
W.  Wilson  Company  and  the  entries  for 
57  series  were  to  be  printed  in  the  In- 
ternational Index.  Many  of  the  series 
were  made  up  of  sizable  monographs 
and  the  need  of  printed  cards  was  real- 
ized. The  committee  is  hopeful  of  re- 
ceiving subscribers  for  50  cards  for  all 
titles  in  each  series.  Considerable  inter- 
est has  been  manifested  by  foreign  li- 
braries. 

Mr  Tisdell,  superintendent  of  docu- 
ments, reported  that  the  manuscript  for 
the  Sixty-fourth  Congressional  catalog 
would  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the 
fall.  No  assurance  could  be  given  in  re- 
gard to  the  Check-list, 

A  formal  paper  on  inter-library  loans 
was  presented  by  Anne  S.  Pratt  of  Yale 
university.     The  purpose  of  the  inter- 


library  loan  is  accompanied  by  the  need 
of  some  form  of  union  catalog  which  will 
make  it  easy  to  locate  the  unusual  book. 
Inter-library  loans  are  on  the  increase, 
the  increase  at  Yale  being  50  per  cent  in 
10  years.  The  cost  of  searching  refer- 
ences, preparing  for  shipment  and 
answering  correspondence  suggests  the 
question  of  possible  charges  to  cover  the 
actual  expense.  Photostat  reproduction 
was  suggested  as  one  way  to  avoid  these 
costs. 

Various  libraries  presented  their  meth- 
ods in  inter-library  loans.  Yale  sends 
by  express  because  of  the  cost ;  the  John 
Crerar  library  limits  loans  to  two  weeks 
without  renewal.  It  was  suggested  that 
a  charge  of  50  cents  per  loan  be  made 
by  the  loaning  library  to  cover  necessary 
expenses. 

Joseph  G.  Pyle  gave  a  description  of 
the  James  Jerome  Hill  reference  library 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  is  endowed  for 
permanent  maintenance  and  is  adminis- 
tered to  serve  the  largest  public.  The 
policy  is  to  include  reference  works  on 
every  subject  except  medicine  and  law. 
Mr  Hill  directed  that  only  a  limited 
number  of  the  latest  and  most  authori- 
tative works  on  each  subject  be  included 
in  the  collection.  Superseded  books 
were  to  be  thrown  away.  The  library 
regards  the  Northwest  as  its  field,  and 
thru  its  policy  of  inter-library  loans, 
hopes  to  be  of  great  service. 

W.  W.  Bishop  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  outlined  the  preparation  for 
a  bookbuying  trip  abroad.  One  con- 
templating the  trip  should  procure  from 
the  library's  recognized  agents  a  general 
authorization  to  tfie  dealers  thruout  the 
country,  guaranteeing  payment  of  pur- 
chases which  are  shipped  to  the  agent. 
This  will  cost  10  per  cent  for  handling 
but  is  worth  it.  A  list  of  holdings  and 
desiderata  in  the  fields  of  purchase  may 
be  carried  by  arranging  the  titles  on 
typewritten  cards  in  three  columns  and 
reducing  by  photostat.  In  this  manner, 
4000  titles  may  be  arranged  in  a  small 
space.  Copies  of  this  should  be  sent  to 
Leipzig  or  Paris  in  case  the  original  list 
is  lost.    There  should  be  margins  on  the 
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lists  of  desiderata  to  provide  for  nota- 
tions. If  careful  preparation  is  made 
before-hand,  purchases  can  be  made  to 
great  advantage  in  Europe. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Coulter  in  discussing 
the  university  librarian,  his  preparation 
and  position  in  relation  to  the  academic 
departments  of  the  university,  said  the 
library  staflf  should  offer  advanced  bibli- 
ographic instruction  to  students  of  uni- 
versities. The  standing  of  university  li- 
brarians may  be  improved  by  1)  Stand- 
ardization of  professional  schools;  2) 
Raising  the  requirements  for  appoint- 
ment to  university  library  positions;  3) 
Encouraging  cojitinued  study  on  the  part 
of  individual  librarians.  The  library 
school  degree  of  Bachelor  of  library 
science  is  unfortunate  since  the  bachelor 
degree  is  associated  with  the  completion 
of  undergraduate  study.  A  suggestion 
was  made  that  a  certificate  might  be 
granted  for  the  one  year  course  and  a 
professional  degree,^  L.  S.,  on  completion 
of  the  two  year  cotirse. 

Library  schools  should  be  connected 
with  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
There  is  need  for  a  library  school 
offering  an  advanced  course  leading  to 
a  higher  professional  degree  equivalent 
to  Doctor  of  philosophy. 

In  the  university  library,  there 
should  be  a  well  defined  division  be- 
tween clerical  and  professional  assist- 
ants and  admission  to  the  professional 
group  should  be  based  on  university 
education  and  a  library  school  degree, 
combined  with  scholarly  interest  and 
willingness  to  continue  study.  Pro- 
motion from  one  grade  to  another 
should  be  based  on  meritorious  and 
scholarly  work.  Librarians  should  ad- 
vance in  the  profession  by  study  and 
research.  Each  member  of  the  staff 
should  take  some  subject  for  his 
specialty  and  be  known  for  merit  in 
that  line.  For  definite  accomplish- 
ments of  this,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted:  1)  Presentation  to  the 
Association  of  American  library  schools 
of  the  great  need  for  standardization  of 
courses  and  uniformity  of  degrees  in  li- 
brary schools;  2)  A  survey  of  universi- 


ties and  publication  of  the  results  with  a 
view  of  determining  a)  The  status  of 
university  librarians  and  b)  The  most 
advantageous  location  for  a  school  of 
advanced  librarianship. 

Mr  E.  A.  Henry  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  said  that  in  order  to  care  for 
the  large  use  of  reserve  books,  extra 
copies  were  purchased  and  rented  to  the 
students.  Three  classes  of  rented  books 
were  observed:  Sets  of  books  in  use  in 
courses  rented  for  the  entire  quarter,  at 
a  charge  of  about  one-fifth  cost  of  books ; 
single  volumes  rented  for  the  quarter; 
books  loaned  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  a 
day,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  10 
cents.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  order 
too  many  sets  for  courses  where  the 
books  are  required  to  be  changed,  nor 
for  courses  which  are  not  given  twice  a 
year. 

Mr  Manchester  pointed  out  that  the 
books  were  very  useful  for  loans  in  ex- 
tension work  and  the  student  acquired 
more  from  his  required  reading  if  the 
book  was  at  hand  at  most  convenient 
seasons. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
Library  association  held  in  San  Diego, 
Mrs  Roger  Welles,  wife  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Welles,  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress on  Some  future  themes  in  Ameri- 
can literature. 

In  her  address,  Mrs  Welles  made  a 
comparison  of  the  Oriental  methods 
of  thought  as  pictured  by  American 
and  English  authors  from  Orientals  of 
the  Treaty  ports,  who  are  not  typical, 
and  the  real  methods  of  thought.  She 
also  emphasized  the  wealth  of  material 
that  IS  being  let  go  to  waste  among  the 
American  Indians,  who  have  a  myth- 
ology as  old  and  as  definitely  beautiful 
as  anything  the  Greeks  have  evolved, 
she  said.  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexi- 
co the  fast  dwindling  Pueblos  still  re- 
tain their  characteristics  and  cere- 
monials exactly  as  they  gave  them 
1000  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  would  make  splendid  themes  for 
American  literature. 
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Special  Libraries  Association 
Report  of  Detroit  meeting 

The  report  of  the  Special  Libraries 
association  meeting  at  Detroit  records 
a  company  of  300  librarians  at  the  first 
meeting.  John  A.  Russell,  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Manufacturer,  and  formerly 
president  of  the  Detroit  board  of  com- 
merce, presented  an  address  in  which  he 
stressed  the  practical  value  of  special  li- 
brary work  in  connection  with  foreign 
trade  extension. 

At  the  second  general  meeting,  Ward 
Gavett  of  R.  E.  Polk  &  Company  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  library  service  in 
solving  business  problems  of  distribution 
of  commodities.  Modern  business  firms 
are  analyzing  the  market  for  their  goods 
and  such  investigations  can  be  made  in- 
creasingly effective  by  the  use  of  proper- 
ly directed  library  service. 

Dr  John  M.  Gries,  chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  building  and  housing  of  the  U.  S. 
department  of  commerce,  told  of  the 
work  of  his  department.  This  work  is 
based  upon  facts  and  special  libraries  can 
be  of  real  service  in  locating  such  facts 
and  in  acting  as  distributors  of  the  G)m- 
merce  department's  data  and  informa- 
tion. 

In  a  paper  by  A.  E.  White,  director 
of  Engineering  research  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  it  was  stated  that  the 
field  of  industrial  library  service  had 
hardly  been  scratched  and  that  there  is 
need  for  selling  high-grade  technical  li- 
brary service  to  industrial  establishments. 

At  the  third  general  meeting,  Francis 
E.  Cady  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland  pointed  out  the  value 
of  intelligent  understanding  of  what  re- 
search is  on  the  part  of  the  technical  li- 
brarian. This  paper  will  be  printed  in 
full  in  Special  Libraries. 

Dr  Lent  D.  Upson,  director  of  the  De- 
troit bureau  of  government  research, 
urged  the  need  for  collecting  informa- 
tion about  government  and  the  im- 
portance of  educating  the  public  to  an 
understanding  of  civic  affairs.  There 
is  definite  need  that  the  facts  concern- 
ing government  should  get  before  the 
public  and  library  service  is  one  of  the 
most  important  agencies  in  this  work. 


Sessions  were  held  with  group  meet- 
ings of  those  interested  in  various  sub- 
jects. "The  personality  of  the  special 
librarian"  was  discussed  in  a  group 
presided  over  by  Miss  Frances  S.  Cox. 
Miss  Elsie  L.  Baechtold  gave  the  out- 
standing qualifications  as  courage, 
stick-to-itiveness,  anticipation,  vision, 
tact,  intuition  and  sympathy  with  the 
job.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer  stressed  the 
three  c's — character,  culture  and  clari- 
ty of  expression. 

"The  training  of  the  special  libra- 
rian" was  the  subject  discussed  at  the 
second  group  meeting.  C.  C.  Hough- 
ton, librarian  of  Poor's  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  gave  some  im- 
portant points  necessary  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  special  librarian.  Miss  C. 
R.  Barnett,  librarian,  U.  S.  department 
of  agriculture,  and  Ernest  J.  Reece  of 
the  Library  school  of  the  New  York 
public  library,  also  discussed  the  sub- 
ject. Miss  Rebecca  B.  Rankin  told  of 
the  tendency  in  public  libraries  toward 
well-defined  special  collections  with 
central  administration. 

At  the  third  group  meeting  the  sub- 
ject was  The  objective  of  the  special 
librarian.  Floyd  J.  Miller  of  the  Detroit 
News  told  of  the  objective  of  his  type 
of  work  in  serving  a  great  newspaper 
and  the  visit  to  the  library  itself  was  a 
rare  treat.  George  A.  Deveneau  of  the 
R.  H.  Donnelley  Corporation,  Chicago, 
stressed  the  importance  of  knowing  the 
policies  of  one's  firm  and  urged  special 
librarians  to  "set  knowledge  to  work." 
(See  also  P.  L.  27:433.) 

The  last  half  of  the  meeting  was  taken 
up  by  reports  from  special  library  as- 
sociations in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Miss  Jean  E.  uraffen  of  the 
Free  library  of  Philadelphia  spoke  of  the 
work  in  Philadelphia ;  Prof  H.  E.  Howe, 
of  the  Boston  association  and  Miss  Alta 
B.  Clafiin,  of  the  Cleveland  club. 

The  convention  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  delegate  from  the  far  west  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Mary  R.  Bean,  repre- 
senting the  Special  Libraries  association 
of  Southern  California.  Miss  Bean  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  recent  or- 
ganization of  her  association.     At  the 
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termination  of  this  report,  upon  motion 
of  Mr  Hyde,  a  resolution  was  passed  ex- 
pressing appreciation  of  Miss  Bean's 
presence  at  the  convention  and  congra- 
tulating the  Special  Libraries  association 
of  Southern  California  on  the  effective- 
ness with  which  they  have  organized. 

At  the  first  business  meeting  the  total 
membership  was  reported  as  800  and  the 
balance  in  the  treasury,  $1000.  Reports 
of  the  various  committees  showed  prog- 
ress. The  president,  in  speaking  of  the 
cordial  reception  of  the  publication.  The 
Commercial  librarian  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  commerce,  read  a  letter  of  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  help  the  report 
had  been  to  the  Department  of  com- 
merce. 

Following  are  the  officers  elected  to 
serve  the  coming  year:  Rebecca  B. 
Rankin,  president;  Lewis  A.  Armistead, 
first  vice-president;  Alta  B.  Claflin,  sec- 
ond vice-president;  Alfred  B.  Lindsay, 
secretary-treasurer;  Nelson  W.  Mc- 
Combs,  assistant  secretary-treasurer ; 
Bertha  V.  Hartzell  and  Louise  Keller, 
executive  board. 

At  the  second  business  session,  various 
announcements  and  routine  reports  were 
offered.  Among  the  reports  adopted  was 
one  relating  to  the  subject  of  certifica- 
tion which  stated  that  the  subject  had 
not  been  sufficiently  developed  to  war- 
rant specific  recommendations  at  the 
time,  and  that  a  summary  and  bibliog- 
raphy of  certification,  with  a  request 
for  an  opinion  on  which  the  Special  Li- 
braries* attitude  might  be  based  be  pre- 
pared and  presented  in  an  early  number 
of  Special  Libraries, 

Resolutions  were  adopted  acknowledg- 
ing with  pleasure  and  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  association  the  activities 
under  the  administration  which  had  just 
come  to  an  end.  The  association  also 
acknowledged  special  indebtedness  to  the 
unfailing  energy,  deep  interest  and  guid- 
ing hand  of  the  president,  Dorsey  W. 
Hyde,  Jr.  Expressions  of  appreciation 
were  also  offered  to  Miss  O.  Louise 
Evans,  to  Miss  Adelaide  R.  Hasse  and 
to  Miss  Christine  H.  Haller.  There  was 
special  expression  of  regret  and  deep  loss 
sustained  by  the  association  in  the  death 


of  Miss  E.  R.  Oberly,  librarian  of  the 
Bureau  of  plant  industry,  U.  S.  depart- 
ment of  agriculture. 

The  newly  elected  president.  Miss  Re- 
becca B.  Rankin,  was  greeted  with  great 
applause  when  she  was  introduced.  After 
^thanking  the  association  for  the  honor 
conferred.  Miss  Rankin  outlined  the 
work  for  the  coming  year,  which  was 
heartily  endorsed. 


Library  Workers  Association 

The  Library  Workers  association  held 
its  third  annual  meeting  at  Detroit,  July 
29.  The  main  topic  for  discussion  was 
the  report  on  the  questionnaire  on  li- 
brary training  which  had  been  sent  to 
both  libraries  and  library  schools. 

The  library  schools  were  foimd  to 
favor  a  system  whereby  credits  for  li- 
brary school  work  may  be  obtained  at 
different  times.  They  approved  grant- 
ing credits  for  work  at  summer  schools, 
provided  it  was  the  equivalent  of  other 
school  work,  but  a  few  saw  some  diffi- 
culty in  standardizing  such  courses.  The 
question  of  the  standardizing  authority 
remained  unsolved.  In  this  connection, 
attention  was  called  to  the  point  that  in- 
stead of  the  profession  standardizing  the 
schools,  the  schools  seemed  to  regulate 
the  profession.  On  the  question  of  the 
possibility  and  merit  of  correspondence 
courses,  opinion  was  evenly  divided. 

The  questionnaire  for  libraries  was  to 
ascertain  the  general  practice  along  these 
lines  of  library  training  and  the  answers 
proved  that  the  practice  differed  almost 
universally  with  each  library.  The  ques- 
tion whether  libraries  could  successfully 
train  their  assistants  and  fit  them  for 
promotion  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  majority,  an  answer  that  a 
general  review  of  the  members  of  the 
profession  proves  substantially  correct. 
On  the  question  of  a  time  allowance  for 
faining  assistants,  in  libraries,  answers 
varied  from  granting  time  for  both  reci- 
tation and  study,  time  for  recitation  only, 
to  so  many  hours  per  week  or  no  time 
allowance  at  all'. 

On  the  question  of  direct  recognition 
in  salary  for  assistants  taking  additional 
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training  courses,  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion seemed  to  be  that  direct  recogni- 
tion would  be  given  provided  that  the 
assistants'  work  was  more  efficient  and 
valuable  to  the  library  for  having  taken 
the  course. 

One  librarian  wrote  that  if  an  assist- 
ant wanted  to  take  a  special  course  dur- 
ing the  siunmer  he  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  assistant  was  merely 
remedying  deficiencies  in  her  prepara- 
tion. 

In  connection  with  this  the  point  was 
brought  up  that  few  libraries  can  afford 
to  pay  enough  to  provide  for  an  entire 
staff  of  fully  equipped  assistants,  that  is, 
with  college  and  library  school  prepara- 
tion. Since  they  cannot  afford  to  meet 
such  a  standard,  they  may  expect  to  get 
either  people  without  preparation  and 
provide  no  incentive  for  preparation,  or 
others  with  possibilities.  They  may 
assist  these  to  add  to  their  equipment, 
but  after  proper  recognition  of  the  li- 
brary's assistance,  the  salaries  should  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  increased 
equipment.  Many  of  the  librarians 
stated  their  willingness  to  aid  in  any 
effort  towards  the  correlation  and  stand- 
ardization of  the  unaccredited  library 
school  course,  altho  several  had  doubts 
as  to  the  advisability  of  so  much  stand- 
ardization. 

Mr  Dana  said  that  if  the  Library 
Workers  association  had  done  nothing 
else,  it  had  justified  its  existence  by 
sending  out  and  publishing  such  a 
questionnaire —  that  one  of  the  things 
most  needed  in  the  library  profession  as 
in  all  others  nowadays,  was  a  question 
mark — a  constant  interrogation  as  to  why 
and  how  various  things  were  done  and 
if  another  way  might  not  be  better.  One 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  the  profession 
was  a  too  placid  acceptance  of  things  as 
they  are;  the  tendency  to  follow  too 
closely  the  paths  laid  out  twenty  or  forty 
years  ago.  Conditions  have  changed.  A 
flood  of  print  is  inundating  the  country. 
Mail-order  catalogs,  pamphlets,  all 
varieties  of  magazines  are  finding  a  way 
to  remote  hamlets  and  are  developing  a 
class  of  readers  which  a  new  school  of 


librarians  must  face.  Are  the  systems 
under  which  we  have  worked  and  the 
methods  of  training  we  have  produced 
still  adequate  to  meet  present  conditions? 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
we  are  standardizing  the  schools  or  the 
schools  standardizing  us?  They  g^ew 
out  of  earlier  conditions.  Are  they  fixed 
or  flexible?  Have  they  been  required  to 
note  and  develop  along  the  lines  that  will 
meet  present  and  future  conditions? 
Are  librarians  fully  conscious  of  what 
they  need  to  know? 

Miss  Adelaide  Hasse  in  speaking,  by 
request,  of  the  work  of  her  school  for 
business  librarians, .  said  that  the  school 
was  still  in  a  formulative  state.  The 
course  of  instruction  was  being  de- 
veloped thru  the  problems  it  was  called 
upon  to  face.  Duncan's  Conunercial  Re- 
search is  used  as  a  text.  Such  things  as 
cataloging  and  classification  are  not 
taught.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student 
knows  these  things.  They  are  taught,  or 
have  found  out  as  a  group,  how  to  col- 
lect and  present  in  the  best  form,  com- 
plete information  on  any  phase  of  in- 
dustry. 

Discussion  of  pensions  in  libraries  was 
led  by  Miss  Ernestine  Rose  who  outlined 
the  New  York  public  library's  effort  to 
establish  a  pension  system.  She  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  of  getting  public  sup- 
port for  such  a  measure  by  an  institu- 
tion privately  controlled  and  the  relative 
worth  of  a  person  as  over  against  higher 
salaries. 


There  is  evidently  in  mankind  an  in- 
nate truthfulness  which  at  present  is 
discouraged  by  a  variety  of  things, 
among  them,  the  written  word  in  care- 
less hands.  The  more  complex  our 
civilization,  the  more  room  there  is  for 
misunderstanding.  Those  who  handle 
literature  may  be  alive  to  its  import- 
ance, but  is  this  enough  ?  Action  is  what 
is  needed,  as  well  as  constant  vigilance 
and  a  serious  determination  to  protect 
good  literature.  There  are  certain 
classes  of  books  that  can  and  should  be 
improved  and  there  is  great  need  of 
proper  classification  in  accordance  with 
character  and  relative  value. — ^J.  W.  L. 
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New  Branch  Building 

The  new  Bergen  branch  of  the  Free 
public  library  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  June  20.  The 
dedication  exercises  were  most  inter- 
esting and  the  large  audience  was  shown 
thru  the  building,  all  greatly  pleased. 

The  new  branch  building  is  a  plain, 
substantial  one,  built  of  granite  and  light 
brown  brick,  trinuned  with  granite  finish 
terra  cotta.  The  building  (86x70)  is  of 
fire-proof  construction,  two  stories  and 
a  basement,  setting  back  about  20  feet 
from  the  building  line.  Thruout  the 
floors  and  woodwork  are  of  oak  and  the 
furniture  is  of  quartered  oak,  finished  to 
correspond  with  the  woodwork. 

On  the  main  floor,  there  are  steel 
stacks  sufficient  to  shelve  about  18,000 
volumes  and  wall  shelving  in  the  read- 
ing, reference  and  children's  rooms  for 
several  thousand  additional  volumes. 

The  reading  room,  which  is  23x58 
feet  is  brilliantly  lighted,  as  is  the  chil- 
dren's room,  on  the  opposite  side.  Open 
fire-places  in  the  reading  and  children's 
rooms  add  to  the  attractiveness. 

The  stairway  to  the  second  floor  opens 
into  a  large  square  hall  which  will  serve 
as  an  exhibition  room.  The  reference 
room,  23x32  feet,  with  smaller  study 
rooms  at  each  end,  is  on  this  floor.  A 
room  for  exhibition  and  museum  pur- 
poses, 23x48  feet,  occupies  the  northern 
side  of  the  second  floor.  In  the  rear 
are  work  rooms  and  rooms  for  the  staff, 
very  pleasantly  furnished. 

The  auditorium  is  in  the  basement  and 
is  equipped  with  motion  picture  booth, 
speaker's  platform  and  waiting  rooms. 
There  are  other  smaller  rooms  here  that 
may  be  used  for  class  rooms,  etc. 

The  electric  lighting  system  furnishes 
general  illumination  from  ceiling  fix- 
tures. The  larger  rooms  are  ventilated 
by  electrically  operated  ventilators. 

The  total  cost  of  the  new  building,  in- 
cluding everything  was  about  $200,000. 
The  building  was  erected  and  furnished 
well  within  the  figures  of  the  original 
contract,  an  unusual  situation,  there  be- 
ing very  few  changes  from  the  plans 
first  adopted.  Messrs  Grange  &  Sloan 
of  New  York  Citv  were  the  architects. 


The  furniture,  stacks  and  museum 
cases  were  installed  by  Library  Bu- 
reau, and  the  heating,  ventilating, 
plumbing  and  electrical  work  by  local 
contractors. 

The  Bergen  branch  now  contains 
about  12,000  volumes  and  new  books 
are  being  added  daily.  The  circula- 
tion for  home  reading  in  1921 
amounted  to  178,102v.  and  during  the 
year  73,332  persons  used  the  reading 
and  reference  rooms.  E.  W.  M. 

There  was  not  even  standing  room 
left  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  new 
Fair  Grounds  branch  library  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  The  program  con- 
sisted of  music  furnished  by  a  com- 
munity glee  club  and  orchestra,  short 
talks  by  the  mayor  and  the  president  of 
the  Library  Board  and  an  address  upon 
the  "Library  and  the  Community"  by  the 
Honorable  James  B.  Weaver,  with  re- 
sponses by  local  residents.  After  the  pro- 
gram the  members  of  the  Willard  School 
Mothers'  club  served  frappe.  Two  story 
hours  were  held  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
opening  day  and  the  children  taxed  the 
capacity  of  the  branch  at  their  sessions. 

This  branch  was  opened  as  the  result 
of  splendid  community  effort  which  is 
worthy  of  mention.  One  thousand  resi- 
dents and  taxpayers  signed  a  petition  to 
have  the  library  established  and  all  have 
taken  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  its  prog- 
ress. Many  citizens  contributed  the  work 
on  the  building.  The  Manual  training 
department  of  Willard  school  made 
benches  for  the  children's  reading  tables. 
The  Parent-Teachers  association  pre- 
sented money  for  the  purchase  of  "Wash- 
ington's Constitutional  Address,"  by  Vio- 
let Oakley,  and  a  number  of  others 
helped  in  various  ways. 

The  room,  22x90  feet,  was  formerly 
occupied  by  a  pool  hall  and  now  there 
are  many  remarks  upon  the  wonderful 
transformation  that  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  walls  are  in  a  soft  gray; 
there  are  crash  curtains  with  a  bright 
border  at  the  windows;  while  pictures 
and  books  with  the  usual  library  furni- 
ture make  a  most  inviting  atmosphere. 

G.  D.  R. 
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Library  Meetings 

Massachutctts—  The  seventh  annual 
institute  for  librarians  conducted  by 
the  Massachusetts  division  of  public 
libraries  was  held  at  Simmons  college, 
Boston,  in  the  second  week  of  July. 
This  institute  is  held  primarily  for  the 
librarians  of  the  small  towns  and 
rural  communities,  and  their  needs  are 
considered  exclusively  in  arranging  the 
program.  No  classes  in  library  tech- 
nique are  held,  because  librarians  wish- 
ing such  courses  may  attend  the  Sim- 
mons college  summer  school,  to  which 
the  Public  Library  commission  pays 
the  tuition  of  from  one  to  three  small 
town  librarians  each  summer.  There 
was,  however,  a  demonstration  in  book- 
mending  given  each  day  by  Ruby 
Tillinghast. 

There  were  a  number  of  addresses 
on  subjects  in  which  the  library  is  in- 
terested. The  relations  of  the  library 
to  the  school  in  general,  the  library 
and  elementary  schools,  and  the  small 
town  library  and  the  public  schools 
were  presented. 

The  discussion  of  books  in  the  after- 
noon was  sincere  and  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  helpful  to  those  seeking 
knowledge  to  use  in  book  service. 

Miss  Kathleen  Jones  gave  an  illus- 
trated talk  on  Library  buildings  and 
equipment  which  also  promised  help. 
Observation  of  libraries  was  full  of  in- 
terest as  presented,  all  the  way  from 
the  account  of  Miss  Donnelly  who  had 
visited  from  coast  to  coast,  to  that  of 
Miss  O'Herron  who  was  one  of  the 
library  visitors  of  the  state,  and  who 
used  the  telling  title,  A  librarian  with 
a  duster. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
a  round-table  discussion  of  library 
problems,  conducted  by  Miss  E.  Louise 
Jones,  and  tho  the  thermometer  stood 
at  93  degrees,  the  audience  remained 
thruout  the  whole  session. 

Nearly  250  persons  registered  for  the 
institute;  10  states  besides  Massa- 
chusetts were  represented,  84  cities 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  56  of 
these  being  distinctly  small  towns.     Of 


these,  30  librarians  were  guests  of  the 
Division  of  public  libraries.  Four 
hospital,  one  prison  and  two  business 
librarians  were  registered,  and  nine 
library  trustees  were  present. 

Vermont— Twelve  district  meetings  were 
held  during  May  and  June  at  the  fol- 
lowing libraries:  Middlebury,  Walling- 
ford.  North  Bennington,  Townsend, 
Brandon,  Shelboume,  Essex  Junction, 
White  River  Junction,  Washington,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Newport  and  Swanton,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  library  associa- 
tion and  the  Library  conmiission. 

The  same  general  program  was  car- 
ried out  for  all  the  meetings.  An  ex- 
hibit of  the  aids  in  book  selection,  sudi 
as  The  Booklist,  Buying  list  of  books  for 
small  libraries,  Best  Books,  published  by 
the  New  York  state  library,  Bacon's 
Children's  catalog.  Children's  books 
for  first  purchase,  and  others,  served  as 
an  introduction  to  an  informal  discus- 
sion of  the  most  useful  aids  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  small  library. 

A  talk  on  mending  supplies  and  a  mend- 
ing demonstration  given  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth McCarthy,  president  of  the  former 
library  association,  and  by  Mrs  Helen 
M.  Richards,  evoked  much  interest. 

Book  reviews  were  given,  based  on  a 
prepared  list,  altho  the  discussions  were 
by  no  means  limited  to  this.  It  served 
merely  as  a  point  of  departure. 

Supplies    for    a    simplified    Newark 
charging  system  were  at  hand  and  were- 
explained  to  any  one  who    was    inter- 
ested    in    installing    a    new    charging 
system. 

Publicity  posters,  library  posters,  a 
Children's  Book  Week  poster,  a  Book 
Review  bulletin,  and  movie  slides  adver- 
tising the  library  were  used  as  samples 
of  library  publicity  material. 

The  new  bookwagon  began  its  public 
career  in  the  Vermont  library  world  at 
the  Essex  Junction  meeting,  carrying 
books,  supplies,  exhibit  material  and  two 
passengers.  It  was  also  used  for  the 
meetings  at  White  River  Jimction,  Wash- 
ington and  St.  Johnsbury. 
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A  note  concerning  the  thirteenth 
annual  conference  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west library  association  states  that  a 
high  average  level  was  maintained  thru- 
out,  both  in  papers  and  discussions.  The 
program  was  interesting,  well  desig- 
nated and  well  balanced.  The  effort 
thruout  was,  without  belittling  me- 
chanical processes,  to  give  those  pres- 
ent some  idea  of  the  dignity  of  routine 
tasks  because  of  their  necessity. 

Coining  meetings 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky 
library    association    will    be    held    at 
Berea  college,  October  12-14. 

The  Michigan  library  association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Flint, 
October  24-25. 

Iowa  library  association  will  meet  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  October  23-25.  W.  F. 
Riley,  Des  Moines,  is  president. 

The  Wisconsin  library  association 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Mil- 
waukee, October  9-10. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  li- 
brary association  will  be  held  in  Aus- 
tin, October  25-27.  Miss  Dorothy 
Amann  of  Dallas  is  president. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  li- 
brary association  will  be  held  at  Van 
Wert,  October  24-26. 

A  conference  of  librarians  from 
Southeastern  states  will  be  held  at  Sig- 
nal Mountain,  Tenn.,  November  2-4. 
Special  rates  have  been  accorded.  Miss 
Ruth  M.  Barker,  Cossitt  library,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  arrangements. 

A  regional  conference  will  be  held  in 

.  St.  Joseph,   Mo.,  October   17-19.     The 

conference    has    been    designated    as   a 

regional  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.   for 

Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

Railroad  rates  of  one  and  one-half 
fare  for  the  round  trip  on  the  certificate 
plan  will  apply  for  members  of  state 
associations  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Illinois  and  points  in  the  Cen- 
tral and  Southwestern  Passenger  as- 
sociation territory. 


Notice  to  Illinois  Librarians 

The  Illinois  library  association  will 
meet  at  the  Chicago  Beach  hotel,  Hyde 
Park  boulevard  (51st  St.)  October  19- 
21. 

For  reservation,  write  directly  to  Chi- 
cago Beach  hotel. 

The  tentative  program  is  as  follows: 
Thursday  morning,  10  a.  m.,  General  session 
Fifty  years  of  library  development  in  Illi- 
nois,    Mary     Eileen     Ahern,     editor, 
PuBuc  LnntABns. 
The  Chicago  public  library — a  double  an- 
niversary, Carl  B.  Roden,  librarian. 
Greeting  from  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, George  B.  Utley,  president, 
A.  L.  A. 
Thursday  afternoon,  2  p.  m.— Sectional  meet- 
ings. 
Public  library  section — Chairman,  Gladys 
Allison,  organizer,  Extension  division, 
State  library. 
Trustees   section — Chairman,   M.   F.   Gal- 
lagher, Evanston  public  library. 
School     library     section — ^Chairman,     Gara 
Hadley,   High   School  library,   Decatur. 
College  and  reference  section — Chairman, 
Fanny  R.  Jackson,  Western,  111.,  State 
teachers  college. 
Friday  morning,  9  a.  m.— General  session 
School  libraries  in  Illinois — F.  G.  Edwards, 
superintendent   of   schools,   Marshall, 

The   Minnesota  plan — Harriet   A.  Wood, 
supervisor  of  school  libraries,  St.  Paul. 
The  library  and  the  school — Hannah  Lo- 
gasa,  School  of  education,  University 
of  Chicago. 
A    recommendation    for    Illinois — Martha 
Wilson,   Lincoln   library,   Springfield. 
(Chairman  Education  committee). 
Friday  evening,  7  p.  m. 
Dinner  meeting,  in  charge  of  Chicago  li- 
brary club,  with  Chicago  authors  as 
speakers. 
Saturday  mormng,  9  a.  m. — General  session 
Community   consciousness — Lorado   Taft, 

sculptor,  Chicago. 
Book  symposium— Leader,   Mrs   Carl    B. 

Roden,  Chicago. 
Election  of  officers. 

There  will  be  no  official  sessions 
scheduled  for  Thursday  evening  or  Fri- 
day afternoon.  These  will  be  left  free 
for  social  features,  conferences,  recrea- 
tion, etc. 

The  above  synopsis  does  not  indicate 
reports  of  officers  and  of  committees, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  included  in  their 
proper  places. 
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The  details  of  the  programs  for  the 
various  sectional  meetings  indicate  that 
they  will  be  of  unusual  value  and  inter- 
est, with  pertinent  topics  and  excellent 
speakers. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Chi- 
cago Beach  hotel,  except  the  sectional 
meetings  of  the  College  and  reference 
and  the  School  libraries  section;  these 
will  meet  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 


Library  Meeting  in  China 
A  letter  from  Y.  F.  Hung,  librarian, 
National  Southeastern  university,  Nan- 
king, sends  the  following  account  of  a 
library  meeting  held  in  China.  Mr 
Hung's  letter  is  full  of  courage  in  re- 
gard to  the  library  future  in  China : 

The  annual  conference  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Edu- 
cation was  held  at  Tsinanfu,  Shang- 
tung,  on  July  3-8,  1922.  During  these 
days,  the  sessions  of  the  Library  section 
formulated  the  following  proposals. 
Opinions  were  expressed  and  ways  of 
carrying  them  out  were  suggested. 

L  That  all  schools  should  have  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  books. 

2.  That  the  normal  schools  in  China 
should  offer  courses  in  Library  science. 

3.  That  extension  of  school  libraries 
should  be  emphasized. 

4.  That  the  chief  places,  such  as 
Shanghai,  Hankow,  etc.,  including 
provincial  capitals,  should  establish  li- 
braries. 

5.  That  a  National  library  should  be 
properly  established  in  Peking. 

6.  That  the  publishers  of  new  books 
should  present  one  volume  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  one  volume 
to  the  National  library. 

7.  That  primary  schools,  within  cer- 
tain regions,  should  unite  to  establish 
circulating  libraries. 

8.  That  a  committee  for  the  study  of 
Library  science  should  be  organized  by 
the  National  association  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education. 

The  following  librarians  were  in- 
vited to  the  meetings  of  the  Library 
section : 


S.  K.  Chen,  registrar  of  Peking  High 
Normal  college. 

K.  C.  Chu,  cataloger  of  the  South- 
eastern University  library. 

D.  U.  Doo,  library  commissioner  of 
the  Educational  commission  of  Kwang- 
tung. 

Y.  F.  Hung,  librarian  of  Southeast- 
ern university. 

T.  Y.  Seng,  librarian  of  Boone  uni- 
versity. 

S.  B.  Sung,  librarian  of  the  School 
of  Commerce,  Southeastern  university. 

T.  C.  Tai,  librarian  of  Tsing  Hua 
college. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Tai  (Julie  Rummelhoff), 
cataloger  of  Tsing  Hua  College  library. 

A  New  Kind  of  Story-Telling 

Through  the  broadcasting  station 
KDKA  of  the  Westinghouse  Company, 
some  of  the  children's  librarians  from 
the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh  are 
telling  stories  to  the  little  children. 

Fairy  tales  and  animal  stories  prove 
to  be  the  most  popular.  "The  Three 
Bears"  was  repeated  at  the  request  of 
a  little  sick  girl  who  liked  that  one 
especially.  The  boys  who  are  used  to 
coming  to  the  little  children's  story 
hour  are  hurrying  to  finish  their  radio 
sets  so  that  they  can  "listen  in"  and 
those  who  have  them  tell  us,  with 
great  glee,  that  they  heard  their  own 
children's  librarian  the  other  night, 
thus  proving  that  the  personality  and 
voice  of  the  story-teller  count. 

It  is  harder  for  the  person  telling  the 
story  to  talk  into  a  hole  in  a  box,  in- 
stead of  having  a  visible  group  of  in- 
terested listeners;  but  it  is  surprising 
how,  with  a  little  practice,  an  audience 
can  be  visualized  so  strongly  that  one 
does  not  feel  that  she  is  merely  think- 
ing aloud. 

Definite  reports  have  reached  Pitts- 
burgh from  places  as  distant  as  Sche- 
nectady, New  York  and  Galesburg, 
Illinois  that  the  stories  were  distinctly 
heard  and  greatly  enjoyed.  This  cer- 
tainly increases  the  radius  of  influence 
of  our  work  with  children. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 
The  Outline  history  of  the  New  York 
library  club  is  furnishing  a  serial  for  the 
Library  Club  Bulletin.  Material  for  the 
history  is  being  prepared  by  Mr  E.  F. 
Stevens. 

Mrs  Virginia  Qeaver  Bacon,  Riverside 
'IS,  librarian  of  Park  college,  Parkville, 
Mo.,  has  written  a  story  "The  Path 
Treader"  which  appears  in  the  August, 
1922,  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine. 

The  Indianapolis  public  library  has  re- 
vised and  enlarged  the  Suggested  reading 
list  for  beginning  librarians  in  their 
training  classes.  A  few  changes  have 
been  made  and  a  number  of  new  titles 
added  to  the  list. 

An  article  on  The  growth  of  hospital 
libraries  by  Miss  E.  Kathleen  Jones  of 
the  Department  of  education,  Massa- 
chusetts, appeared  in  The  Modern  Hos- 
pital for  May  and  June.  The  article  has 
been  reprinted  separately. 

The  Public  library  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
has  issued  a  series  of  10  blotters  repre- 
senting its  business  branch  and  giving 
photographs  of  the  various  activities 
and  advantages  offered  to  the  business 
world  by  the  use  of  its  contents  and 
opportunities. 

An  interesting  bit  of  publicity  \yas  a 
series  of  articles  which  was  published 
in  the  Oregon  JournaVs  comer  called, 
"Know  your  Portland."  These  articles, 
about  200  words  in  length,  on  the  work 
of  the  different  departments  and  the 
different  activities  and  phases  of  the 
library's  work,  ran  for  a  month  and 
called  forth  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
comment  and  interest. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Guide  to  the  use  of  libraries;  a  manual 
for  college  and  university  students,  by 
Margaret  Hutchins,  Alice  S.  Johnson 
and  Margaret  Williams,  has  been  issued 
by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  This 
was  prepared  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  library  school  as  the  manual  for 
the  use  of  the  students.  It  has  been  re- 
written so  as  to  make  it  useful  for  gen- 
eral teaching  purposes.  (See  P.  L.  25; 
475.) 
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A  revised  and  somewhat  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  Martha  Wilson's  School  library 
management  has  been  issued  by  the  H. 
W.  Wilson  Company.  The  strong  points 
and  valuable  material  found  in  this 
volume  of  Miss  Wilson's  have  been  com- 
mented on  before  in  Public  Libraries. 
Continued  extension  of  school  libraries 
thruout  the  country  calls  for  just  such 
help  as  School  library  management 
offers.  A  third  edition  of  the  volume 
warrants  the  belief  that  school  librarians 
are  finding  it  a  helpful  tool  in  their  work. 

A  piece  of  bibliographical  work  which 
should  be  of  much  value  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Kansas  City  public  library. 
It  was  prepared  by  Miss  Irene  Gentry 
and  is  in  two  parts;  one  is  an  alpha- 
betical short  author  and  title  list  of  every- 
book  referred  to  in  Wells'  Outline  of  his- 
tory; the  other  is  alphabetical  under 
chapters.  Both  of  these  are  based  on 
the  original  English  edition,  issued  in 
parts,  with  additions  from  the  two 
volume  American  edition  and  the  one 
volume  English  edition. 

'  The  Sunday  Missoulian  of  July  9 
gives  a  very  interesting  accoimt  of  the 
town  of  Bonner,  Montana.  The  writer 
calls  it  "an  unconsciously  model  town, 
with  a  one  word  industrial  creed,  'Co- 
operation.' " 

In  the  accoimt  is  an  interesting  item 
concerning  the  traveling  library  service, 
which  is  highly  commended.  This 
service  is  given  by  means  of  a  car  which 
is  lined  with  book  shelves  filled  with 
books  for  the  lumber  jacks  at  various 
points  where  the  lumbering  industry  of 
the  town  is  carried  on.  The  car  is 
hitched  onto  log  trains  at  intervals  and 
in  this  way  the  men  in  the  woods  are 
supplied  with  the  latest  reading  matter. 

The  story  of  how  Miss  Ruth  Worden, 
county  librarian,  and  originator  of  the 
idea,  "put  it  over  from  cold  indifference 
on  the  part  of  everybody  to  the  warmest 
appreciation  and  pride  by  the  same 
group,"  is  an  interesting  one. 

The  library  of  the  U.  S.  department 
of  agriculture  has  recently  issued  nos. 
2  and  4,  in  its  mimeographed  series  of 
Bibliographical  Contributions.    No.  2  is 
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"A  Checklist  of  publications  of  the  state 
agricultural  experiment  stations  on  the 
subject  of  plant  pathology,  1876-1920." 
This  list  was  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  library  by  Miss  Eunice 
R.  Oberly,  librarian,  and  Miss  Jessie  M. 
Allen,  assistant  librarian,  being  com- 
pleted by  the  latter  after  Miss  Oberly's 
death.  It  comprises  179  pages  and 
gives  a  general  survey  of  the  work  in 
the  various  stations  on  plant  pathology 
as  shown  in  their  publications.  No.  4 
is  entitled  "Bibliography  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
transit  and  storage,  with  annotations." 
It  consists  of  78  pages  and  was  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Katharine  G.  Rice  in 
the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  markets 
and  crop  estimates  (now  the  Bureau  of 
agricultural  economics). 

The  American  Library  Association  has  is- 
sued a  "Graded  list  of  books  for  children," 
compiled  by  the  Elementary  School  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. About  850  books  are  included  in  the 
list.  The  entry  for  each  gives  author,  title, 
publisher,  price,  descriptive  note,  and  grade 
for  which  the  book  is  suited. 

The  titles  are  arranged  in  three  groups: 
Section  A,  grades  1-3,  Section  B,  grades  4-6, 
Section  C,  grades  7-9.  A  list  of  60  ref- 
erence books  (grades  1-9)  and  a  list  of  val- 
uable books  now  out  of  print  are  also  in- 
cluded. There  are  complete  title  and  subject 
indexes. 

Anyone  who  uses  or  buys  books  for  chil- 
dren will  need  this  list. 

235  pages,  cloth.     Price  $1.25. 


Book  Notes 


Perhaps  the  most  illuminative  and  in- 
formative book  which  has  been  issued 
on  the  subject  is  the  recent  volume.  The 
Work  of  die  stock  exchange  (Ronald). 
J.  Edward  Meeker,  the  author,  as  econ- 
omist to  the  New  York  stock  exchange, 
is  able  to  offer  a  wealth  of  information 
not  usually  available.  The  organization 
of  the  stock  exchange,  its  relations  to  in- 
vestors, distribution  of  securities,  service 
to  investors  and  an  explanation  of  "buy- 
ing on  margin,"  and  "selling  short,"  are 
most  interestingly  set  out.  The  relation 
between  the  stock  exchange  and  Amer- 
ican business,  as  well  as  banking  institu- 
tions, are  most  illuminating. 


In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  building  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  was  the  center  of  interest  for  a 
nimiber  of  years.  Those  who  are  in- 
terested in  public  affairs  will  find  the 
History  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  Dr 
Stuart  Daggett  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia a  most  fascinating  story. 

The  building  of  this  road,  as  well  as 
the  Central  Pacific  road,  ingrossed  the 
attention  of  Congress  for  a  niunber  of 
years.  The  story  of  the  construction  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  is  also  interesting 
because  of  the  recital  of  political  con- 
nections and  results,  and  of  the  graphic 
portrayal  of  four  great  men  of  the  day, 
Huntington,  Stanford,  Crocker  and  Hop- 
kins. The  controversy,  with  the  final  ad- 
justment, is  all  most  interestingly  told. 
This  material  is  drawn  from  original 
sources  and  may  be  considered  authentic 
in  all  its  presentations. 

A  series  of  confessions  by  authors 
on  "How  I  would  sell  my  book  if  I 
were  a  bookseller,"  in  a  recent  number 
of  The  Bookseller  forms  an  interesting 
article. 

Waldo  R.  Brown  who  compiled 
What's  what  in  the  labor  movement, 
begins  his  contribution  to  the  series 
with  a  quotation  from  Felix  Dahn: 

"To  write  a  book  is  an  easy  task;  it 
requires  only  pen  and  ink  and  some 
patient  paper.  To  print  a  book  is 
slightly  more  difficult  .  .  .  and  to  read 
a  book  still  more  difficult,  as  one  must 
struggle  against  sleep.  But  the  most 
difficult  task  that  any  one  may  attempt 
is  to  sell  a  book." 

Mr  Browne  writes  that  his  own  book 
grew  directly  out  of  his  experience  as 
a  bookseller.  "I  recalled  the  need,"  he 
writes,  "so  often  indicated  by  many  of 
our  customers  for  what  might  be  called 
a  primer  or  A  B  C  of  labor  affairs  and 
relations  and  problems — a  popular 
hand-book  covering  the  whole  ground- 
work of  elementary  information  which 
is  essential  to  any  intelligent  grasp  of 
a  subject  that  vitally  concerns  every 
human  being  today.  There  was  no  such 
book  available  and  so  I  prepared  one." 
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This  suggests  a  new  and  proper 
school  for  training  authors — of  non- 
fiction,  at  any  rate;  forced  apprentice- 
ship to  book-sellers  would  have  the 
salutary  effect  of  reducing  the  number 
of  unnecessary  books. 

Lester  F.  Ward,  a  personal  sketch,  by  Emily 
Palmer  Cape.  208p.  N.  Y.  Putnams,  1922. 
Mrs  Cape,  who  was  associated  with 
Dr  Ward  in  the  preparation  of  his  work 
Glimpses  of  the  Cosmos,  has  written  on 
the  personal  and  intimate  life  of  this 
well  known  sociologist.,  His  love  of 
nature,  his  thought  of  religion,  his  sense 
of  humor  and  other  personal  character- 
istics are  brought  out  interestingly  by 
incidents  in  his  life. 

It  is  not  a  formal  biography.  The 
chapter  summing  up  Ward's  system  of 
philosophy  will  be  of  value  to  any  one 
desiring  his  views  in  concise  form. 


The  Ohio  Valley  in  Literature 
The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
great  and  significant  development  in 
the  study  (and  incidentally,  the  col- 
lecting) of  early  Western  literature,  not- 
ably the  source  books  of  pioneer  life  and 
its  backgrounds.  Reprints  have  been  made 
of  such  works  as  McAfee's  History  of 
the  war  in  the  western  country  and  Dodd- 
ridge's famous  Notes  on  the  settlement 
and  Indian  wars;  and  nearly  every  nar- 
rative of  overland  journeys  is  subject  of 
eager  pursuit  by  students  of  Western 
history.  One  evidence  of  this  healthy 
interest  is  Miss  Mary  Meek  Atkeson's 
paper,  "A  Study  of  the  local  literature  of 
the  Upper  Ohio  Valley,  with  special 
reference  to  the  early  pioneer  and 
Indian  tales,"  a  dissertation  of  62 
pages  published  as  Contributions  in- 
English,  No.  2,  of  the  Ohio  State  uni- 
versity at  Columbus. 

Miss  Atkeson  points  out  the  im- 
portance of  the  Ohio  Valley  region  in 
our  history.  There,  a  new  freedom 
bloomed,  and  for  many  years  patriot- 
ism constantly  was  put  to  the  supreme 
test.  Upon  a  Puritan  background  de- 
veloped new  ideals  of  self-reliance  and 
conduct.  Life  in  the  backwoods  fur- 
nished inexhaustible  sources  of  narra- 
tive and  romance,  and  gave  rise  to  a 


realism  of  literary  form,  in  comparison 
with  which  we  can  place  nothing  but 
the  literature  of  the  prairie  region,  of 
nearly  a  century  later.  Behind  it  all 
was  a  dominant  individual  sense  or 
spirit,  a  bouyancy  and  exuberance  of 
feeling  and  will,  which  can  be  traced 
in  ever  so  many  ways  in  contemporary 
literature.  Its  impress  is  strong  enough 
to  impel  the  author  of  this  analytic 
study  to  write:  ".  .  .  on  this  first 
frontier  beyond  the  mountains — the 
upper  Ohio  Valley  region — what  we 
think  of  today  as  the  modem  American 
spirit  was  bom." 

The  characterization  of  this  his- 
torical spirit  forms  the  first  part  of  the 
book.  In  the  second  part,  we  find  an 
analysis  of  the  ideals  of  life  which 
came  out  of  the  use  of  Western  ma- 
terial. The  third  part  treats  of  the  Indi- 
an in  literature  (Chateaubriand,  Coop- 
er, Timothy  Flint,  and  James  Hall), 
the  locally  founded  types,  the  local 
color  given  to  views  and  opinions  by 
a  new  form  of  life — earth,  nature,  sky- 
line, the  struggle  with  the  wilderness. 
A  bibliography  is  appended.  It  con- 
tains but  a  handful  of  names  and  prob- 
ably less  than  100  books.  And  he  who 
is  familiar  with  the  contents  of  these 
books  will  be  grateful  to  Miss  Atkeson 
for  her  analysis  of  their  stories,  style 
and  message. 

The  author  makes  but  one  mistake 
worth  mentioning :  She  says  that  these 
books,  being  long  since  out  of  print, 
are  "mouldering  unread  on  old  library 
shelves."  We  may  say  the  same  with 
as  much— or  as  little— truth  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  American  masterpiece. 
Notes  on  the  state  of  Virginia.  But  it 
is  indeed  so  only  where  librarians 
themselves  are  mouldering.  For  at  no 
period  was  our  pioneer  literature  of 
the  West  collected  as  eagerly  and  ap- 
preciated as  fully,  as  now!  Venable 
introduced  the  scholarly  study  of  it; 
Miss  Atkeson  worked  at  it  by  a  newer 
— the  comparative — method.  Mean- 
while, the  reading  of  it  goes  on,  whercvei 
a  historical  American  spirit  reigns. 

J.  Christian  Bay. 
The  John  Crerar  library 
Chicago. 
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Library  Schools 
Drexel  institute 

The  alumnae  of  Drexel  institute  library 
school  held  its  annual  dinner  at  Detroit, 
with  23  members  present. 

The  announcement  of  the  opening  of 
the  school  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
The  newly  elected  director,  Mrs  Anne 
Wallace  Rowland,  was  introduced  and 
gave  a  very  pleasing  talk  on  conditions 
and  prospects  of  the  school.  A  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  interest  of  the  school 
and  a  pledge  of  loyal  support  and  hearty 
cooperation  was  sent  to  Dr  Matheson, 
president  of  Drexel  institute. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Sarah  C.  N. 
Bogle,  Helen  D.  Subers  and  Maud  I. 
Stull,  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with 
Mrs  Rowland  in  any  manner  she  might 
desire. 

It    was    reported    that    the    Kroeger 
memorial  fund  now  amounts  to  $1235. 
Los  Angeles 

The  graduates  of  the  class  of  1922 
in  the  Los  Angeles  library  school  have 
been  appointed  as  follows: 

Margaret  Baker,  assistant  Santa  Ana  high- 
school  library;  Katharine  F.  Ball,  assistant, 
Santa  Barbara  public  library;  Hazel  Burk, 
librarian,  Public  library,  Santa  F6,  New 
Mexico;  Frances  Coolidge,  assistant,  Orange 
public  library;  Janet  H.  Freeze,  children's 
librarian,  Training  schbol.  University  of 
California,  Southern  branch;  Gertrude  Geh- 
man,  assistant,  Long  Beach  public  library; 
Helen  R.  Hoagland,  assistant,  Library  as- 
sociation, Portland,  Ore. ;  Clarissa  Hoskins. 
assistant,  Sioux  City  public  library;  Kath- 
arine Lund,  children's  librarian,  Dean  Hobbs 
Blanchard  memorial  library,  Santa  Paula; 
Irene  M.  Melgaard.  assistant  cataloger, 
Minneapolis  public  library;  Leona  Merrick, 
assistant,  High  School  of  Commerce  library, 
Omaha;  Lois  Stonebrook,  assistant  cata- 
loger, Pasadena  public  library;  Edith  Cran- 
dall,  Cornelia  Gates,  Adele  Keating,  Flor- 
ence Kingsley,  Lilian  Van  Dyke,  Oak 
Amidon  and  Hubert  Frazier,  Los  Angeles 
public  library. 

Mariox   Hortox, 

Principal. 
Pratt  institute 

The  class  of  1923  numbers  25  students, 
the  usual  limit.  Grouped  geographically 
there  are  9  from  the  North  Atlantic 
states,  including  5  from  New  York,  and 
one  each  from  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut,  New  Jersey,  and   Pennsylvania:   5 


from  the  South, — two  from  Florida, 
with  one  each  from  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  6  from 
the  Middle  West,  two  from  Iowa,  and 
one  each  from  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Neb- 
raska and  South  Dakota;  three  from 
Oregon  and  two  from  Ontario.  Fifteen 
are  college  graduates,  representing  Vas- 
sar  (2),  Queens  university  (2),  Barn- 
ard, Cornell,  Syracuse,  Connecticut, 
Randolph-Macon,  the  Universities  of 
Iowa  and  Oregon,  Dakota  Wesleyan, 
Drake  university,  Lombard  and  Wash- 
burn colleges.  Nineteen  of  the  class 
have  had  library  experience,  ranging 
from  two  months*  summer  substitutmg 
to  eight  years  as  branch  librarian.  Four- 
teen have  worked  in  public  libraries,  four 
in  college  or  reference  libraries,  and  one 
has  been  librarian  of  a  normal  school. 
Four  have  been  in  business,  and  three 
have  taught  in  high  schools,  so  they 
bring  a  varied  stock  of  valuable  experi- 
ence for  the  common  store. 

Margie  Helm,  '22,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant in  the  Normal  school  at  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  and  Miriam  D.  Reeve,  '22,  to  the 
Reference  cataloging  department  of  the  flew 
York  public  library. 

Josephine  Adams  Rathbone, 

Vice-director. 

Riverside,  Cal. 

A  new  general  announcement  cover- 
ing all  courses  given  at  Riverside  Li- 
brary Service  school  has  just  been  pre- 
pared and  will  be  mailed  on  application. 

There  were  35  students  in  attendance 
at  the  summer  short  course  of  six 
weeks,  many  of  them  coming  from  states 
outside  of  California.  For  the  first  time, 
classes  were  held  in  the  new  librar>" 
school  building  adjoining  the  library. 

Unusual  interest  was  shown  in  the  two 
weeks'  course  in  story-telling  and  chil- 
dren's literature  given  by  Miss  Edna 
Whiteman,  formerly  of  Pittsburgh.  In 
connection  with  the  course,  two  public 
story  hours  were  given,  one  for  adults 
and  one  for  children  which  proved  very 
popular. 

Miss  Theresa  Hitchler  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  as  teacher  of  cataloging  and  classi- 
fication spent  the  fourth  summer  at  the 
■Riverside  school. 
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Miss  Artena  Chapin,  librarian  at  Pub- 
lic library,  Alhambra,  taught  the  sub- 
jects, Book  selection  and  Library  admin- 
istration. 

Simmons  college 

Positions  not  previously  reported  to 
which  members  of  the  class  of  1922 
have  been  appointed  follow: 

Martha  Barrow,  librarian,  Women's  col- 
lege. University  of  Delaware.  Newark. 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Chapman,  assistant  m 
Technical  periodical  division,  Oregon  State 
agricultural  college,  Corvallis. 

Elizabeth  W.  Graves,  assistant  cataloger. 
Wesleyan  university,  Middletown,  Connecti- 

Ruth  Hutchins,  reference  assistant,  Adel- 
bert  college,  Western  Reserve  university, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  .  ^     .  ^ 

Mrs  Ruth  McG.  Lane,  a  special  piece  of 
work  for  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  50  State  Street,  Boston. 

Mary  K.  Logan,  assistant  in  the  circula- 
tion department.  Oregon  State  agricultural 
college,   Corvallis.  .     ..^       .         t  • 

Mary  K.  Murphv,  branch  librarian.  Li- 
brary association  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Ruth  C.  Proctor,  assistant,  Clark  Univer- 
sity library,  Worcester,  Mpssachusetts. 

Helen  V.  Robinson,  children's  librarian, 
Public  library.  South  Manchester,  Conn. 

Margaret  Taylor,  thru  the  courtesy  of 
Clark  university,  was  released  from  her  ap- 
pointment to  that  library,  and  has  accepted 
a  position  on  the  library  staflF  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  New 
York.  _     ^ 

Marion   T.  Craig, 

Secretary. 

University  of  Texas 

Appointments  of  the  Library  Science 
students  have  been  made  as  follows : 

Marguerite  Bengener,  of  Austin,  librarian 
of  the  Houston  Heights  branch  of  the  Hou- 
ston public  library. 

Mamie  Ruth  Camp,  of  Garland,  head  cata- 
loger of  the  A.  &  M.  College  library. 

Lucy  Conoly  Foster,  of  Marlin,  reader  in 
Economics  in  the  Loan  Package  library,  of 
the  University  extension  department,  Aus- 
tin. 

Tyty  Mayes,  of  Austin,  head  cataloger  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  library,  at 
Knoxville. 

Erin  Lucile  Miller  of  Austin,  reference  as- 
sistant of  the  Government  Research  bureau, 
University  of  Texas. 

Annie  Louise  Parmele,  of  Granger,  loan 
assistant  in  the  University  of  Texas  library. 

Elizabeth  D.  Runge,  of  Galveston,  li- 
brarian of  the  Medical  college,  at  Galveston. 

Ruth   Underwood    of   Houston    is   assistant 


during  the  summer  in  the   Harris  County 
library  at  Houston. 

Ernest  B.  Jackson,  appointed  teacher  and 
librarian  of  High  school,  Coleman,  Texas. 

Two  courses  were  given  during  the 
first  summer  session,  Classification  and 
Library  administration.  The  total  at- 
tendance was  19;  seven  were  university 
juniors,  seniors  or  June  graduates;  seven 
were  high-school  teachers ;  one  was  head 
of  a  county  library,  one,  a  college  librar- 
ian, and  one  the  librarian  of  the  State 
school  for  the  blind.  While  it  was  nec- 
essary to  make  the  content  of  instruction 
identical  with  the  same  courses  in  the 
long  session,  since  credit  is  given  to  stu- 
dents having  junior  standing,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  each  student  the  extra 
help  needed  to  make  the  course  imme- 
diately useful. 

Elva  L.  Bascom. 

New  York  public  library 

Advance  registration  indicates  that  the 
Library  school  of  the  New  York  pub- 
lic library  will  open  the  school  year 
with  an  enrollment  of  about  40  junior 
students,  of  whom  14  reported  on  Sep- 
tember 5  for  the  period  of  preliminary 
instruction  and  practical  work.  The 
usual  range  of  education,  experience 
and  geographical  representation  is 
promised,  and  altho  the  foreign  con- 
tingent will  probably  fall  below  the 
high  mark  of  1921-22  there  will  be 
students  from  Canada,  Japan,  Norway 
and  France. 

Miss  Sutliff,  who  spent  four  months 
in  Europe  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Alumni,  is  expected  to  return  to  her 
duties  on  October  1.  Miss  SutliflF 
has  visited  England,  Ireland,  France, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
her  letters  and  cards  report  a  thoroly 
pleasant  journey. 

After  five  years  of  conspicuously 
loyal  and  constructive  service  on  the 
faculty,  Miss  Jackson  resigned  on  July 
31  to  take  charge  of  the  Public  library 
at  Hempstead,  L.  I.  Miss  Jackson  en- 
tered library  work  after  being  con- 
nected for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
art  department  of  the  Century  Com- 
pany, receiving  her  certificate  at  the 
Library  school  in  1915,  and  becoming 
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thereafter  editor  of  the  Book  Review 
Digest.  She  brought  to  her  work  an 
unusual  knowledge  of  art  and  literature, 
an  exceptional  familiarity  with  the  pub- 
lishing world,  a  wide  New  York  ac- 
quaintance, and  a  charming  and  stimu- 
lating personality.  Her  energy  and  re- 
sourcefulness are  largely  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  open  course  instruction 
offered  in  recent  years.  She  is  to  con- 
tinue to  lecture  at  the  school,  coming  in 
from  Hempstead  at  intervals  for  this 
purpose. 

Miss  Alice  G.  Higgins,  classifier  and 
executive  assistant  at  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum, has  been  appointed  to  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  Miss  Jackson's  leaving. 
Miss  Higgins  received  the  degree  of  B. 
S.  in  library  science  at  Simmons  college 
in  1906,  and  in  addition  to  her  present 
post  has  served  as  an  assistant  in 
branches  of  the  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh  and  of  the  New  York  public 
library,  as  head  of  the  children's  depart- 
ments of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  and  Wor- 
cester (Mass.)  public  libraries,  and  as 
assistant  to  the  supervisor  of  work  with 
children  in  the  New  York  public  library. 
Miss  Higgins  also  gave  instruction  in 
work  with  children  for  three  years  at 
the  summer  session  of  Simmons  College 
library  school.  She  will  assume  her 
new  position  on  November  1. 

The  part  of  reviser  will  be  held  for  the 
coming  year  by  Miss  Janet  Doe,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  Wellesley  college,  and  who 
received  her  certificate  at  the  Library 
school  in  June. 

Ernest  J.  Reece, 
Principal. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  School  for  business  librarians 
opens  its  session  for  1922-23  in  October, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
school  for  secretaries,  1419  F  Street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Miss  Adelaide 
R.  Hasse  is  principal,  with  an  advisory 
council  of  such  men  as  Dr  Thomas  S. 
Adams,  Yale  university;  Dr  Lee  Gal- 
loway, The  Ronald  Press  Co.;  George 
K.  Hyslop,  Hyslop  &  McCallum,  New 
York ;  Dr  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Alexander 
Hamilton  institute;  Dean  Joseph  F. 
Johnson,  New  York  university;  Prof  E. 


A.  Ross,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Prof 
Erwin  H.  Schell,  Massachusetts  institute 
of  technology,  and  Dr  Albert  Shaw  of 
The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 


Summer  Schools 


Chautauqua 

The  Chautauqua  school  for  libra- 
rians had  the  largest  enrollment  this 
year  in  its  history — 66  students,  repre- 
senting 22  states.  This  is  the  third 
class  completing  this  course  under  the 
installment  plan  of  four  summers. 
The  students  are  from  the  following 
types  of  libraries :  County  and  public, 
i7\  college  and  university,  17;  high- 
school,  6;  agricultural  college,  3; 
normal  school,  2;  military  academy,  1. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Downey  was  director. 

Open  conferences  were  held  with  in- 
creasing interest.  Members  of  the 
faculty  and  student  body  led  discus- 
sions on  subjects  of  interest  to  libra- 
rians and  library  boards. 

An  alumnae  reunion  was  held  with 
conferences  to  which  neighboring  li- 
brarians were  invited.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Dr  E.  Bestor,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Downey,  Dr  Edward  Howard 
Griggs  and  Prof  H.  Augustine  Smith. 
Miss  Marie  T.  Brown  gave  a  paper  on 
"Nations  as  revealed  by  their  litera- 
ture." 

Papers  on  Picture  collections  in  a 
small  library  and  Reaching  the  men  of 
the  community  were  presented.  Li- 
brary problems  were  discussed  in  a 
general  session.  Section  meetings  were 
held  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  of 
public,  high-school  and  college  libra- 
ries. A  dinner  which  closed  the  ses- 
sions was  attended  by  75  persons. 

New  Hampshire 

The  New  Hampshire  summer  library 
school  held  its  third  and  most  successful 
season,  July  24-August  5,  at  New  Hamp- 
shire College  library,  Durham.  Emphasis 
was  laid  upon  regular  instruction  and 
practical  work  by  the  seven  instructors. 
There  were  27  students  regularly  en- 
rolled and  10  visitors  at  one  or  more 
sessions.  Among  the  features  of  the 
course  were  an  address  by  Miss  Agnes 
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Ryan,  a  poetess  of  Durham  on  "Some 
poet  friends,"  given  to  the  faculty  and 
students  at  her  country  home,  a  talk  by 
Margery  Quigley  of  Endicott,  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  instructors,  on  "How  to  know 
your  conmiunity"  and  a  pleasant  visit  to 
the  neighboring  Dover  public  library. 
Grace  E.  Kingsland, 

WiLLARD  P.  LeWIS^ 

Directors. 

University  of  Illinois 

Fifty-one  students  registered  in  the  li- 
brary courses  during  the  1922  Summer 
session,  24  in  the  eight  weeks'  courses 
for  college  graduates,  and  27  in  the  six 
weeks'  courses  for  high  school  graduates. 

Of  the  51  students,  26  were  from 
IlHnois,  three  each  from  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  two  each  from  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Japan, 
and  one  each  from  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Ohio,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee  and  Wisconsin.  Five  were 
attending  their  second  summer  session 
at  Illinois,  and  have  thereby  completed 
the  first  half-year's  work  in  the  Library 
school. 

The  2000  summer  students  in  the  uni- 
versity supported  a  large  number  of 
general  lectures,  entertainments,  sings 
and  dances,  and  the  library  students  at- 
tended many.  The  Library  club  gave  a 
picnic  and  two  plays  in  the  court  of  the 
Woman's  building.  The  weather  was 
delightfully  cool — ^generally  we  do  not 
mention  our  weather! 

P.  L.  Windsor. 

New  York  sUte 

The  summer  library  courses  were  at- 
tended by  44  students.  Of  these,  20  were 
in  the  course  for  workers  in  public  li- 
braries and  24  in  the  course  for  school 
librarians.  In  addition  to  those  regis- 
tered from  New  York  state,  students 
were  present  from  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Vermont  and  Washington. 

Each  course  had  three  weeks  of  inde- 
pendent study.  Instruction  was  given  in 
the  more  technical  subjects.  A  special 
feature  was  the  combined  session  of 
three  weeks,  July  10-28,  when  work  com- 


mon to  both  the  public  library  and  the 
school  library  was  taken  up  in  joint  ses- 
sion. At  this  time  lectures  were  given 
on  Library  work  with  children  by  Clara 
W.  Hunt  of  the  Brooklyn  public  library, 
and  on  Reference  books  by  Margaret  S. 
Williams  of  the  Library  School  faculty. 


Books  for  a  Rural  Library 

A  vote  for  the  25  most  popular  books 
of  a  selected  list  was  taken  at  the  A. 
L.  A.  meeting  in  Detroit  and  also  at 
the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  in  Boston.  The 
results  furnished  the  following  list: 

Little  women,  Alcott;  Alke  in  Wonder- 
land, Lewis  Carroll;  Robinson  Crusoe,  De- 
foe; Tom  Sawyer,  Twain;  Treasure  island, 
Stevenson;  Boy's  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Nicolay;  Jungle  book,  Kipling;  Fairy  tales, 
Anderson;  Aesop's  fables;  Garden  of  verse, 
Stevenson;  Merry  adventures  of  Robin 
Hood,  Pyle;  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
Lamb;  Boy's  King  Arthur,  Malory;  Story 
of  mankind.  Van  Loon;  Rebecca  of  Sunny- 
brook  farm,  Wiggin;  Home  book  of  verse 
for  young  folks,  Burton  £.  Stevenson;  Last 
of  the  Mohicans,  James  Fennimore  Cooper; 
Christmas  carol,  Dickens;  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
Irving;  Mother  Goose;  Hans  Brinker, 
Dodge;  Boy's  life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Hagedorn;  Wonder  book,  Hawthorne;  Wild 
animals  I  have  known,  Thomson-Seton,  and 
the   Arabian    nights. 

The  world-old  legend,  "Sing  me  a 
song  or  tell  me  a  story,"  has  evidently 
not  lost,  judging  from  the  titles  in- 
cluded. 

The  object  of  the  vote  was  to  give  ap- 
proval to  a  book  shelf  for  a  rural  school. 


Many  of  the  large  city  libraries  are 
widely  awake  to  the  library  exhibit  as  a 
means  of  developing  our  native  skill  and 
our  undiscovered  ability  as  designers.  No 
community  is  too  small  to  enter  into  this 
"new  era  now  dawning  for  industrial 
art."  Wherever  there  are  fine  Italian  em- 
broideries, Russian- Jewish  brass,  Amer- 
ican tapestries,  Polish  needlework,  Irish 
laces  and  linens,  Japanese  prints  and 
Chinese  lacquers,  there  is  the  nucleus  of 
an  exhibit,  small  or  large  as  the  case  may 
be.  Such  an  exhibit  at  the  library  affords 
an  opportunity  for  all  nationalities  to  be- 
come acquainted  and  promotes  mutual 
friendliness,  as  well  as  an  education  in 
industrial  art. 
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Department  of  School  Libraries 


The  Writhings  of  an  Iconoclast 

I  am  a  professor  in  a  normal  school. 
Recently  the  subject  of  ship  subsidies 
came  up  in  our  economics  class.  Our 
library  keeps  an  up-to-date  file  of  clip- 
pings which  are  indexed  in  the  general 
catalog ;  and,  expecting  there  would  be 
something  on  this  subject,  I  sent  the 
class  to  look  up  and  read  these  clip- 
pings. I  was  surprised  the  next  day 
to  hear  that  they  could  not  find  in  the 
catalog  any  such  heading  as  ship  sub- 
sidies. On  going  over  myself  to  the 
library,  I  found  they  should  have 
looked  under  "Shipping  bounties  and 
subsidies."  Now  a  librarian,  a  profes- 
sor, or  a  graduate  student  looking  for 
"Ship  subsidies"  would  have  the  tenac- 
ity to  keep  on,  if  he  found  nothing  un- 
der "Ship"  until  he  had  exhausted 
everything  beginning  with  the  word 
"ship"  or  "shipping."  But  mine  are 
students  just  out  of  high  school— they 
have  not  developed  that  tenacity  or 
any  mature  powers  of  search;  more- 
over, they  are  a  little  afraid  of  the  cata- 
log. They  stop  at  "ship"  in  despair  if 
it  yields  nothing  up  to  them.  Their 
mind  as  yet  has  merely  the  working 
of  the  "general  pubfic"  mind.  When  I 
spoke  to  the  librarian  about  the 
trouble,  she  said  nothing  could  be  done 
because  "Shipping  bounties  and  sub- 
sidies" was  the  accepted  phrase.  When 
zmll  our  libraries  learn  to  put  only 
those  subjects  in  their  catalogs  which 
the  general  mind  would  think  of  easily, 
naturally  and  immediately?  Some- 
times I  feel  as  tho  my  own  mind  were 
standing  on  its  head  when  I  consult  a 
library  catalog — as  when,  for  instance, 
I  come  across  the  heading  "Parties, 
Political"  instead  of  "Political  parties." 
Now  what  is  wrong  with  the  heading 
"Political  parties?"  It  is  what  I  should 
naturally  look  for  and  who  in  the  world 
could  without  a  severe  mental  contortion, 
divine  that  he  must  look  under  the 
reversed  heading  "Parties,  Political?" 
Again,  how    is    the    man    of   average 


mind  going  to  know  that  when  he 
wants  to  look  up  something  on  "Pub- 
lic health"  he  must  look  under  "Hy- 
giene, Public?"  Of  course  there  is  the 
cross  reference  (delightfully  so  called) 
but  why  not  use  good  psychology  and 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  the  first 
place — thus  fitting  the  phrases  to  the 
minds  that  use  them  and  preventing 
bewilderment? 

I  have  a  friend  teaching  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  with  whom  I  have 
talked  this  over,  and  he  says  that  he, 
too,  has  grievances.  He  wonders  why 
his  pupils  when  they  want  a  grammar 
cannot  go  right  to  the  word  "gram- 
mar" in  the  catalog  and  so  have  their 
call  number  in  no  time.  He  says  very 
few  of  them  are  capable  of  realizing 
that  they  ought  to  look  under  the  head- 
ing "English  language— Grammar."  He 
also  says  that  many  biographies  of  the 
poets  are  hidden  in  the  catalog  under 
the  subject  "Poetry — Biography,"  and 
once  by  some  chance  in  searching,  he 
found  under  the  heading  "U.  S.  Biog- 
raphy" a  biography  of  John  Muir 
which  careful  searching  under  the 
heading  "Muir,  John"  (the  obvious 
one)  had  failed  to  bring  to  light.  Now 
these  two  headings  just  mentioned  are 
ones  which  would  never  occur  to  a 
normal  school  student  in  a  life  time. 
I  don't  want  to  criticize  our  libraries. 
They  are  doing  a  wonderful  work,  and 
their  catalogs  are,  with  all  their  faults, 
an  aid.  Only  sometimes  we  professors 
together  with  our  students  feel  the 
need  of  throwing  up  our  hands  and 
calling  out  pleadingly  to  the  librarians 
"Help!  Help!" 

Bewildered  Bookman. 


Officers  of  the  Library  section  of  the 
N.  E.  A.:  President,  Miss  Martha  C 
Pritchard,  Detroit  teachers'  college,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  vice-president,  Mrs  Edward 
S.  Carter,  Gates  memorial  library,  Port 
Arthur,  Texas ;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
Delia  F.  Northey,  Public  library  com- 
mission, Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Nothing  New  under  the  Sim 

The  Manchester  Guardian  some  time 
ago  in  referring  to  the  extension  of  the 
work  for  young  people  of  that  city  gave 
a  review  of  the  development  of  chil- 
dren's work  in  Manchester.. 

The  statement  is  made  that  as  far 
back  as  in  1878,  provision  of  special 
reading  rooms  for  children  had  become 
an  accepted  policy,  substantiating 
Manchester's  claims  to  be  a  pioneer  in 
this  branch  of  enterprise.  Before  1914 
there  were  15  or  16  reading  rooms  for 
children  in  the  city. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  the  old 
experiments  were  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. They  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  children  into  contact  with  healthy 
books  and  thus  encouraged  the  read- 
ing habit.  The  question  arose  as  to 
whether  the  literary  curiosity  of  the 
children  was  being  sufficiently  stimu- 
lated and  whether  a  taste  for  the  best 
kind  of  literature  was  being  formed 
and  trained.  The  expert  advisors  of 
the  library  thought  that  the  plan  fol- 
lowed in  the  past  had  been  only  par- 
tially successful  and  they  were  com- 
missioned to  devise  a  new  scheme. 

The  new  plan  attempts  to  co-ordi- 
nate the  work  of  the  schools  and  the 
libraries.  In  the  future,  cards  to  use 
the  young  people's  reading  rooms  will 
be  distributed  among  selected  scholars 
by  the  teachers.  The  books  will  still 
be  on  open  shelves  so  that  the  young 
people  may  choose  on  their  own  initia- 
tive. At  the  same  time,  a  trained  as- 
sistant will  be  present  to  help  the 
readers — not  dictating  the  choice  of 
books  but  encouraging  any  young  per- 
son who  manifests  an  interest  and 
stimulating  individual  bent. 


School  Library  Meeting 

The  Normal  School  library  came  into 
its  own  at  the  Bridgewater  conference, 
when  a  long  step  ahead  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Normal  school  libraries  idea 
was  taken,  in  the  fifth  annual  conference 
of  the  State  Normal  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  held  at  Bridgewater, 
Sept.  5  to  8.    A  large  part  of  one  of  the 


general  sessions  and  two  special  sessions 
were  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  place 
of  the  library  in  the  Normal  schools  and 
in  the  training  of  teachers. 

Miss  Adelaide  Zachert,  director  of  li- 
braries in  Pennsylvania,  was  the  chief 
speaker.  In  all  good  fellowship,  she  pic- 
tured the  rather  casual  thing  which,  un- 
til receiitly  "jest  growed"  into  a  Normal 
school  library  and  which  included  con- 
tributions from  Spring  house-cleaners, 
enterprising  book  agents,  and  private 
theological,  medical,  and  law  libraries. 

Present  methods  of  teaching  are,  how- 
ever, changing  all  this.  Books  are  es- 
sential and  therefore  school  libraries  of 
the  proper  type  must  come.  By  way  of 
contrast  to  the  old  type  library  and  to 
show  what  were  thf  minimum  attainable 
requirements.  Miss  Zachert  outlined  the 
requirements  agreed  upon  by  a  commit- 
tee of  librarians  and  school  administra- 
tors and  known  as  the  "Measuring  stick." 
For  a  normal  school  of  300  this  includes 
reading  and  periodical  room,  reference 
room,  children's  room,  library  classroom 
and  cataloging  and  work  room.  Twenty 
thousand  volumes  are  needed  and  there 
must  be  adequate  equipment  and  at  least 
$2500  yearly  appropriation,  exclusive  of 
salaries  and  building  maintenance. 

Most  important  of  all,  there  is  the  soul 
of  the  library,  the  librarian,  who  must 
be  not  only  library  economist,  hut  also 
practical  psychologist,  salesman,  adver- 
tiser, and  so  charming  and  gracious  a 
hostess  that  the  library  becomes  the  social 
center  of  the  school.  In  salary  and  posi- 
tion she  stands  on  a  par  with  the  full 
professor  and  she  must  have  adequate 
paid  assistants  with  the  rank  of  instruc- 
tors. 

Since,  in  modern  teaching,  such  libra- 
ries and  such  librarians  are  essential,  as 
soon  as  the  proper  public  sentiment  is 
created,  they  will  come.  The  speaker 
closed  with  a  plea  for  the  creation  of 
such  sentiment. 

At  the  department  conference  which 
included  teachers  of  English,  Social 
studies  and  librarians,  librarians  and 
teachers  spoke  of  interesting  develop- 
ments in  library  work  at  the  various 
Massachusetts  schools.    At  Westfield,  a 
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dramatic  evening  was  held  when  girls 
in  costume  gave  a  dialogue  between  the 
Century  dictionary  and  the  New  Inter- 
national, followed  by  a  general  conversa- 
tion among  the  reference  books. 

Hyannis  has  made  a  fiction  list  with  a 
view  to  picturing  American  life  as  it  is. 
Bridgewater  has  poetry  and  dramatic 
clubs  which  are  conducted  by  students 
and  which  center  in  the  library. 

As  a  climax  of  the  meeting,  a  definite 
stand  for  modern  school  libraries  was 
taken  by  the  association. 

The  Executive  board  presented  for 
consideration  an  expression  of  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  need  of  school  libraries  in 
Normal  schools,  of  its  sympathy  with 
the  "Library  in  the  school"  movement 
which  has  now  passed  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  in  this  and  in  other  states, 
and  of  its  appreciation  of  the  fact  the 
closer  cooperation  of  the  school  and  the 
library  is  now  possible. 

The  following  was  voted : 

Resolved:  That  this  association  of  State 
Normal  School  teachers  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  education  to  seriously  consider  the 
establishment  in  each  normal  school  of  the 
state,  of  an  adequate  library,  properly  housed, 
organized,  and  equipped,  administered  by  a 
trained  school  librarian  and  trained  assist- 
ant who  shall  be  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  school,  and  that  a  supervisor  of  school 
libraries  of  the  state,  such  as  other  states 
now  have,  be  appointed  under  the  Division 
of  public  libraries. 

E.  H.  F. 


cals ;  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias : 
reference  books.  The  syllabus  is  very 
carefully  planned  and  should  bring 
good  results — NY.  L.  C.  Bulletin. 


Library  Syllabus  for  High  Schools 

The  City  Board  of  Education  has 
recently  published  for  high  schools  a 
"Syllabus  in  the  use  of  library  books." 
The  lessons  are  given  by  school  libra- 
rians in  cooperation  with  the  teachers 
of  English,  preferably  in  the  school  li- 
brary or  nearest  branch  of  the  public 
library.  Each  lesson  requires  one  full 
English  period  and  includes  questions 
and  problems.  The  subjects  taken  up 
include  the  following :  good  citizenship 
in  the  library;  care  of  book  as  city 
property;  arrangement  of  the  library; 
purpose  and  use  of  contents  and  in- 
dex of  the  book ;  the  card  catalog  as  an 
index  of  the  library;  magazines  and 
how  to  use  them ;  indices  and  periodi- 


Standards  of  School  Librarians 

Higher  standards  for  school  libra- 
rianship  are  rapidly  becoming  more 
apparently  necessary.  Until  associa- 
tions and  institutions  recognize  this 
need,  progress  will  be  difficult.  This 
year  brings  a  forward  step  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  such  a  need. 

The  enclosed  resolution  concerning 
school  library  service  was  adopted  by 
the  American  Library  Association  and 
the  Library  department  of  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association  at  annual 
meetings,  1922. 

Resolution   Adopted  by  American  Library 

Association  and  Library  Department  A 

National  Education  Association  at  Annual 

Meetings,  1922. 

The  American  Library  Association  be- 
lieves that  every  student  from  the  demen- 
tary  school  thru  the  university  should  learn 
to  use  and  appreciate  books  and  libraries,  not 
only  that  he  may  study  to  advantage  in  school, 
but  also  that  he  may  continue  thru  adult  life 
to  benefit  from  the  resources  of  libraries. 

To  accomplish  this  there  should  be  a  su- 
pervisor of  school  libraries  in  every  state 
and  province,  and  a  school  librarian  or  su- 
pervisor for  every  school  system — city,  coun- 
ty, township  or  district. 

We  therefore  recommend  as  a  minimum 
standard  that  there  be  at  least  one  full-time 
school  librarian  for  an  enrollment  of  1,000 
elementary  and  high  school  pupils. 

Whether  the  school  library  supervisor  or 
librarian  shall  be  employed  by  school  or 
library  authorities,  separately  or  jointly,  is 
a  matter  to  be  determined  by  state  or  local 
conditions. 


The  High  school  library  club  of  Jack- 
son, Michigan  has  formed  a  permanent 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  cordial  relations  which  arise  be- 
tween members  of  the  high  school  libra- 
ry classes  and  to  keep  in  memory  the 
good  times  that  have  been  enjoyed  as 
members  of  the  library  classes.  Eadi 
year  students  who  have  worked  in  the 
high  school  library  as  assistants  are  to 
prepare  an  entertainment  and  keep  the 
graduates  in  touch  with  the  enjoyable 
spirit  '^hich  such  service  has  engendered. 
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News  From  the  Field 
Bast 
Helen  F.  Swanton,  Simmons  '18,  was 
married  August  19  to  Leslie  Christison. 

Esther  Kingsbury,  Simmons  '16,  was 
married  on  June  10  to  Howard  Stanley 
Fair. 

Blanche  Castleman,  Simmons  '19, 
was  married  June  28  to  Clarence  James 
Link. 

Alice  Rowe,  Simmons  '16,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Public  library  of 
Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

Marguerite  Chamberlain,  Simmons 
'19,  has  been  appointed  reference  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

Gertrude  Davis,  Simmons  '20,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Wom- 
en's Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Boston. 

Doris  Fairbanks,  Simmons  '20,  is  to 
be  the  assistant  in  the  Social  Service 
library,  Boston,  the  coming  college 
year. 

Edith  MacPhail,  Simmons  '14,  was 
married  on  May  27  to  Curtis  Prout. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Prout  are  living  at  Mer- 
riam  Street,  Watertown,  Connecticut. 

Clara  Clark,  Simmons  '18,  returns  to 
the  Norfolk  House  Center  library,  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  after  two  years 
as  a  cataloger  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  col- 
lege. 

Abbie  G.  Glover,  Simmons  '17,  has 
resigned  from  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union  library, 
Boston,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  In- 
surance library  of  Boston. 

Margaret  O.  Wood,  Simmons  '17, 
was  married  on  July  14  to  Herman 
Lincoln  Emerson.  Mr  and  Mrs  Emer- 
son will  live  in  Stoneham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Arthur  L.  Blessing,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S., 
'17,  recently  resigned  as  Corps  librarian 
at  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison  to  succeed  Dr 
Edwin  Wiley  as  librarian  of  the  Naval 
War  college  at  Newport,  R.  I. 


The  report  of  the  Phoebe  Griffin  Noyes 
library  of  Old  Lyme,  Conn,  records  the 
largest  circulation  in  its  history.  There 
has  been  close  cooperation  between  the 
schools  and  the  library.  New  equipment 
for  the  Juvenile  department  came  as  a 
gift  from  Mrs  Charles  P.  Noyes  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Another  gift,  15  volumes 
of  current  interest,  was  received  from 
the  Calvin  Chapin  publication  fund  in 
Yale  university. 

Langdon  L.  Ward,  supervisor  of 
branches  of  the  Boston  public  library 
since  1898,  died  at  Eliot  hospital,  Bos- 
ton, August  15,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr 
Langdon  was  a  graduate  of  Amherst 
college  ('79)  and  entered  the  service  of 
the  library  in  '96.  As  supervisor  of 
branches,  a  position  which  he  held  for 
24  years,  he  saw  the  branch  system 
greatly  enlarged  and  popularized.  Four 
new  independent  branch  buildings  were 
erected  and  four  branches  in  municipal 
buildings  were  added  under  his  manage- 
ment. Mr  Langdon  was  universally  be- 
loved by  his  colleagues  and  staff  in  the 
library. 

Central  Atlantic 

Nathalie  A.  Maurice,  Pratt  '06,  was 
married  to  Theodore  Van  Brunt  Bennett 
on  September  2. 

Laura  Mallett,  Simmons  '21,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Public  library, 
Rochester,  New  York. 

Ruth  G.  Gentles,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S., 
'21,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  library. 

Eleanor  Bedlow,  Simmons  '17,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Nation- 
al Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York  City. 

Mrs  Bertha  V.  Hartzell,  Simmons 
18,  was  on  the  library  staff  of  the 
Columbia  University  summer  school. 

Helen  Weatherhead,  Simmons  '21, 
has  been  appointed  cataloger  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City. 

Marjorie  Newton,  Simmons  '17,  has 
been  appointed  head  cataloger  at  Bryn 
Mawr  college,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Mildred  Wadsworth,  Simmons  '18, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  teacher- 
librarian  in  the  High  school,  Alle- 
gheny, Pennsylvania. 

L.  Marion  Moshier,  Simmons  '19, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant 
librarian  at  the  Skidmore  school  of  arts, 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Dodd,  Pratt  '16,  has 
been  made  librarian  of  the  combined 
Middletown  Township  and  Navesink  As- 
sociation library. 

Mabel  McCarnes,  Simmons  '14-'15, 
was  on  the  instructing  staff  of  the  Li- 
brary School  department  of  the  Co- 
lumbia University  summer  school. 

Madeleine  Alyce  Egge,  Simmons  '21, 
was  married  July  26  to  Dr  William 
James  Ream,  at  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration,  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Gillies,  Simmons  '18,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  librarian  of 
the  Public  library,  Edgewater,  New 
Jersey,  on  account  of  her  approaching 
marriage. 

Alice  Higgins,  Simmons  '06,  has  re- 
signed from  the  Boston  Athenaem  li- 
brary to  join  the  instructing  staff  of 
the  Library  school  of  the  New  York 
public  library. 

Lillias  Nichols,  Pratt  '16,  for  some 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Pratt 
Institute  free  library,  has  gone  into  the 
children's  department  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library. 

Catherine  V.  Damon,  Simmons  '20, 
was  married  June  14  to  Francis  Tag- 
gart  Christy.  Mr  and  Mrs  Christy  are 
living  at  726  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 

Ellen  Hedrick,  chief  classifier  in  the 
University  of  California  library  since 
1916,  has  resigned  and  accepted  the 
position  of  reference  librarian  in  the 
United  States  department  of  Agricul- 
ture library. 

The  report  of  the  Public  library  of 
DuBois,  Pa.,  records  a  circulation  of  64,- 
444v.,  of  which  70  per  cent  was  fiction 
and  46  per  cent  juvenile  circulation.  The 


borrowers    number    3711.      Miss    Inez 
Crandall  is  the  librarian. 

Miss  Janet  Low,  Syracuse  '18,  for 
some  time  assistant  librarian  of  the  New 
York  State  college  of  forestry,  Syracuse 
university,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Public  library  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Low  was,  for  a  time,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh,  and 
later  in  the  Public  library  of  Syracuse. 

Mrs  Melvil  Dewey  died  at  her  home 
in  Lake  Placid  Club  in  the  early 
morning  of  August  3.  She  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  several  years  but 
the  end  came  suddenly  at  last  thru 
heart  failure. 

Before  her  marriage,  as  Miss  God- 
frey, she  was  librarian  of  Wellesley 
college  and  she  was  one  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  delegates  who  went  to  England  in 
1877  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  next  year,  1878,  she 
married  Mr  Melvil  Dewey,  in  whose 
work  and  achievements  she  was  an  im- 
portant factor  until  the  close  of  her  life. 
She  was  a  life  member  of  the  A.  L.  A. 

Mrs  Dewey  was  closely  allied  with 
Mrs  Ellen  H.  Richards  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  Home  Economics 
association  which  grew  out  of  the 
"Lake  Placid  Conferences  on  Home 
Economics"  which  were  held  at  Lake 
Placid,  by  invitation,  from  1899  to 
1908,  when  the  former  association 
came  into  existence.  Home  sanitation 
and  food  values  were  Mrs  Dewey's 
special  interests  and  her  contributions 
in  these  subjects  are  perhaps  greater 
than  any  other  single  woman,  except 
her  close  friend  and  collaborator,  Mrs 
Ellen  H.  Richards.  Time  and  oppor- 
tunity were  hers  to  experiment  and 
demonstrate  her  theories  and  her  con- 
tributions in  these  subjects  were  ex- 
ceedingly valuable. 

A  beautiful  memorial  concert  wa> 
held  at  Lake  Placid  Club  on  the  eve- 
ning of  August  31.  Among  those  who 
offered  words  of  praise  of  Mrs  Dewey 
were  Irving  Bacheller  and  Dr  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst,  the  latter  her  close  friend 
for    many    years.      Dr    S.    Adolphu^ 
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Knopf  read  a  beautiful  poem  written 
for  the  occasion. 

Central 

Alta  M.  Osgood,  Simmons  '21,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  librarian  of  the 
High  school,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

Leta  Perry,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S.  '22, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  high 
school  library  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Ellen  H.  Jakway,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S. 
'22,  has  been  appointed  reference  libra- 
rian at  Grinnell  college,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

Miss  Helen  F.  Welch,  librarian  of 
Highland  Park,  Illinois,  was  married, 
September  6,  to  Arthur  L.  Genung  of 
Chicago. 

Grace  L.  E.  Bischof,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
S,,  '22,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Public  li- 
brary at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Mrs  Sarah  Scott  Edwards,  N.  Y.  S., 
'16-' 17,  has  accepted  the  position  of 
reference  librarian  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,   Iowa  City. 

Ruth  Hennig,  Simmons  '20,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Minnesota  State  teachers'  college, 
Moorhead. 

Miss  Helen  M.  Crane,  librarian  of  the 
State  teachers  college.  Valley  City,  North 
Dakota,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
on  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  public  library. 

Mary  Gladys  Rush,  Pratt  '16,  acting 
librarian  of  the  Iowa  State  College  li- 
brary at  Ames,  Iowa,  was  married  on 
August  10  to  Cornelius  Gouwens  of 
Ames. 

Miss  Bertha  F.  Blackburn,  Illinois  '21, 
formerly  head  cataloger  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  library,  is  now  in 
charge  of  cataloging  at  Lincoln  library, 
Springfield,  111. 

Ethel  I.  Berry,  N.  Y.  S.,  '11-'12,  re- 
signed the  librarianship  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Franklin  Avenue  branch  of  the  Min- 
neapolis public  library. 

Gilbert  H.  Doane,  N.  Y.  S..  '20-'21,  re- 
signed as  assistant  librarian  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  to  become  head  of  the 


classification  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  library. 

Marilla  Waite  Freeman,  resigned  in 
August  from  the  Foreign  Law  depart- 
ment of  the  Harvard  law  library  to 
become,  September  1,  librarian  of  the 
Main  library  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  system. 

Mary  N.  Baker,  N.  Y.  S.,  'lO-'ll,  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Circulation  de- 
partment of  the  Seattle  public  library  to 
reorganize  the  traveling  library  work  and 
to  become  supervisor  of  the  lending  de- 
partment of  the  Ohio  state  library. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Indianapolis  post  office  by  which  un- 
deliverable  magazines  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  Indianapolis  public  library 
for  use  in  hospital  service.  The  first 
allotment  made  late  in  August  contained 
over  300  August  and  September  maga- 
zines. 

Miss  Effie  Lansden  who  was  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Cairo, 
Illinois  for  many  years  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  librarian  to  succeed  the 
late  Mrs  L.  L.  Powell.  Other  members 
of  the  staff  are  Miss  Lillian  Shepherd, 
Miss  Hazel  Butts  and  Miss  Evelyn 
Jones. 

William  J.  Hamilton,  for  the  past 
seven  years  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Li- 
brary commission,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of  Gary, 
succeeding  Louis  J.  Bailey  now  of  Flint, 
Michigan.  Mr  Hamilton  takes  his  new 
position  October  15. 

William  Teal,  for  21  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  John  Crerar  library,  has  accepted 
the  librarianship  of  the  Public  library 
of  Cicero,  Illinois.  Mr  Teal  was  libra- 
rian at  Camp  Humphries  for  three 
months  and  was  for  nine  months  with 
the  A.  L.  A.  merchant  marine  service  as 
traveling  representative. 

Dorothy  D.  Coffin,  for  the  past  eight 
months  organizer  under  the  Iowa  library 
commission,  resigned  on  September  15  to 
be  married  to  Herbert  Hickey  of  Hur- 
ley, New  Mexico.  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Gramesly,  of  Charleston,  111.,  will  take 
her  place. 
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Elizabeth  P.  Clarke,  also  left  the  em- 
ploy of  the  commission  on  the  same  date. 

Miss  Dorothy  C.  Hayes  became  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  library  of  Hinsdale, 
Illinois,  July  1.  She  succeeded  Mrs  Ella 
F.  Ruth,  for  13  years  librarian,  who 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  Miss 
Hayes  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Washington  and  of  the  Carnegie  school, 
Pittsburgh.  She  has  been  connected 
with  the  Seattle  public  library  for  several 
years. 

Five  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  public  library  have  been 
granted  leaves  of  absence  to  attend  li- 
brary school  during  the  coming  year. 
Two  have  gone  to  Western  Reserve  uni- 
versity and  three  to  the  New  York  state 
library  school.  Two  students  who  were 
granted  leaves  of  absence  last  year  to  at- 
tend New  York  state  library  school  have 
returned  to  positions  in  the  library. 

A  romance  developed  in  the  John 
Crerar  library  ended  happily  in  the  mar- 
riage, on  September  2,  of  Robert  J. 
Usher,  reference  librarian,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Wight,  formerly  secretary  to  the 
librarian,  Dr  Clement  W.  Andrews.  Miss 
Wight  was  in  overseas  service  for  18 
months  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  but  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  connected  with  a 
New  York  publishing  house. 

The  fiftieth  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
records  a  circulation  of  265,427v.,  and 
a  registration  of  19,400,  40  per  cent  of 
the  population.  There  was  a  gain  of 
56  per  cent  in  recorded  reference  ques- 
tions. Visits  to  schools  numbered  224, 
and  public  talks,  24.  Expenditures 
amounted  to  $42,299  of  which  53  per 
cent  was  for  salaries,  14  per  cent  for 
books  and  8  per  cent  for  permanent 
improvement. 

The  Indiana  historical  society  has  re- 
ceived a  very  valuable  gift  in  the  be- 
quest of  the  library  of  the  late  Delavan 
Smith  of  the  Indiaftapolis  News,  to- 
gether with  a  money  bequest  of  $250,000. 

Mr  Smith  directed  that  the  bequest 
be  used  for  the  endowment  of  a  library 
as  a  memorial  to  his  father,  Wm  Henry 


Smith,  who  accumulated  the  notable  col- 
lection of  books  and  ms.  forming  the 
gift  during  his  many  years  of  public 
service  as  a  publicist  and  statesman. 

The  Public  library.  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
reports  that  241, 665 v.  were  circulated  in 
1921  from  a  collection  of  39,938  volumes, 
or  6.2  issues  per  volume  in  the  library 
and  about  the  same  per  capita  of  popu- 
lation. The  library  was  open  Sunday 
afternoons  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
tory. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Reading 
Circle,  900  children  earned  the  certifi- 
cates issued  by  the  board  of  education 
and  the  library,  to  the  pupils  reading 
and  reporting  on  a  certain  number  of 
books  from  graded  lists.  These  lists 
were  prepared  by  a  committee  of  teach- 
ers from  each  grade  in  consultation  with 
the  children's  librarian  and  were  issued 
in  the  fall  in  preparation  for  Children's 
Book  Week. 

Much  reference  work  was  done  with 
clubs  and  high-school  students,  especially 
during  the  period  of  debates. 

The  librarian  is  Helen  A.  Bagley  and 
there  are  eight  other  members  of  the  li- 
brary staff. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Indianapolis  records  a  circu- 
lation of  l,191,981v.,  an  increase  of  34 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 
There  was  a  registration  of  22,793  new 
patrons,  making  a  total  of  79,992  bor- 
rowers, an  increase  of  19  per  cent  over 
the  previous  year.  In  addition  to 
books  circulated,  32,958  pictures,  1579 
clippings,  254  maps,  1540  lantern 
slides  and  3244  records  were  circulated. 

During  the  past  year,  two  new 
branches  have  been  opened,  one,  the 
city's  first  branch  library  for  colored 
people.  A  tri-weekly  book  wagon 
service  to  hospitals  was  established. 
In  addition  to  an  exhibit  of  paintings 
by  Indiana  artists,  a  display  at  the 
meeting  of  state  florists  and  at  the  an- 
nual Iris  exhibit,  335  other  ex- 
hibits were  held  during  the  year.  The 
library  obtained  1677  publicity  item? 
explaining  its  use  and  service  and  re- 
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ceived  over  52,000  gift  items,  including 
many  valuable  books,  pamphlets,  etc. 

Another  accomplishment  was  the  satis- 
factory administration  of  a  growing  li- 
brary system  covering  a  central  library, 
18  branches,  15  supervised  deposit 
stations,  15  non-supervised  deposit  sta- 
tions, 3  delivery  stations,  and  68  school 
agencies  composed  of  501  collections. 

South 
Louise  Richardson,  Pratt  '13,  has  been 
made  librarian  of  the  Florida  state  col- 
lege for  Women,  Tallahassee. 

Lucy  M.  Buker,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S.  '22, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  Marshall 
college,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Marguerite  Higgs,  Simmons  '18,  is 
organizing  the  high-school  library  at 
Kinston,  North  Carolina. 

Chloe  Haughenberry,  Simmons  '15- 
'16,  has  been  appointed  a  cataloger  at 
the  North  Carolina  college  for  women, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Mildred  Cooper,  Simmons  '21,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  as  an  assistant  in  the 
order  and  catalog  department. 

Annie  L.  Craigie,  Simmons  '16,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  librarian  of  the 
U.  S.  Veteran's  Bureau,  Hospital  35, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Helen  Hough,  Simmons  '21,  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  assistant  libra- 
rian at  the  Goodwyn  Institute  library. 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

James  Hodgson,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S., 
'17,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  library  as  assistant  li- 
brarian. 

An  amendment  to  the  city  charter  of 
Waco,  Texas  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
This  amendment  allows  an  additional 
one  cent  tax  for  the  support  of  the  li- 
brary which  now  has  three  cents  on  the 
$100  valuation. 

Miss  Lillian  L.  Dickson,  for  the  past 
year  acting  librarian,  and  for  13 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  Riverside  pub- 
lic library,  has  resigned  to  become  libra- 
rian at  Park  college,  Parksville,  Mo., 
September  1. 


The  Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta  has 
opened  its  second  branch  library  for 
1922.  The  English  Avenue  branch  oc- 
cupies its  own  building,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $23,000,  $10,000  of  which  was  given 
by  Fulton  county  and  the  balance  by  the 
city.  It  adjoins  the  largest  elementary 
school  in  the  city,  with  an  enrollment  of 
over  1200  pupils. 

The  Inman  Park  branch  wjft  opened 
on  April  22  in  a  rented  store  building, 
with  a  collection  of  about  3000  books. 

The  Atlanta  system  now  has  sev^n 
branches,  four  of  which  occupy  their 
own  buildings.  These  branches  are 
widely  distributed  and  the  next  expansion 
will  be  thru  the  schools  and  deposit 
stations. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Louisville,  Ky.,  records  a 
circulation  of  l,207,348v.,  the  largest 
in  the  library's  history.  More  than  23 
per  cent  of  the  population  uses  the  li- 
brary, the  registration  being  56,517. 
There  are  476  centers  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  books  in  Louisville  and  Jeffer- 
son county,  77  of  these  centers  being 
for  colored  readers.  There  is  a  total 
of  240,892v.  on  the  shelves.  The  total 
cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  was 
$130,306,  leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  10  cents.  Expenditures 
were,  books  $23,686  and  pay-roll  $78,- 
834.  Among  the  improvements  sug- 
gested were  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  librarians,  increase  of  sala- 
ries to  hold  assistants  and  the  opening 
of  additional  branches. 

The  report  of  the  Missouri  Library 
commission  for  1921  records  the  fact 
that  five  towns  have  started  public  li- 
braries the  past  year,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  Cape 
Girardeau  completed  its  new  Carnegie 
building  and  voted  one-half  mill  tax 
for  its  support.  Several  counties  have 
more  or  less  definite  programs  out- 
lined to  take  advantage  of  the  county 
library  law,  passed  by  the  Legislature 
in  1921. 

There  are  32  tax  supported  libraries 
in  Missouri  and  27  libraries  without 
tax  support ;  89  counties  are  still  with- 
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out  tax  supported  public  libraries. 
Missouri  ranks  twenty-eight  in  the 
Union  in  a  grading  of  the  states  having 
public  libraries,  based  on  the  number  of 
books  they  contain. 

Considerable  growth  has  occurred  in 
the  work  of  the  traveling  libraries. 
New  books  added  to  the  collection 
totaled  3695  volumes.  There  were  15 
new  adult  libraries  made  up  and  105 
rural  school  libraries  were  made  over. 
The  library  commission's  book  collec- 
tion now  numbers  28,18()v.  Miss  Jane 
Morey,  Pratt  '21,  is  manager  of  the 
traveling  libraries. 

West! 
Marie  Taylor,  Los  Angeles  '17,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  librarian 
in  the  University  of  Nevada. 

Miss  Czarina  M.  Hall  has  resigned 
from  the  Circulation  department  of  the 
Omaha  public  library  to  attend  Pratt 
institute  library  school  during  1922-23. 

Grace  K.  Eagleson,  Simmons  '19-'20, 
was  married  July  26  to  Robert  Eastnor 
Johannesen.  Mr  and  Mrs  Johannesen 
will  be  at  home  in  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Miss  Ethel  Else  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  of 
Watertown,  S.  D.,  to  succeed  Miss  Ada 
Pratt  who  was  married  during  the 
summer.    Miss  Else  is  from  Pierre. 

Mrs  Neva  Ford  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  from  her  duties 
in  the  University  of  Wyoming  library 
and  will  attend  the  University  of  Illinois 
library  school.  Miss  Lillian  Sabin 
(Pratt)  has  been  temporarily  appointed 
to  a  place  in  the  library. 

Doris  Crawford,  Los  Angeles  *15, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Carnegie  public  library,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Miss  Crawford  went  to  Boise  in  1920 
as  reference  librarian  from  Lewiston 
where  she  was  an  assistant  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  library. 

A  note  from  the  Public  library  of  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  states  that  the  Colorado 
Engineering  Council  has  given  the  li- 
brary 3500  excellent  technical  books,  ac- 
companied by  money  to  the  amount  of 
$13,000  with  which  to  buy  new  technical 


books.  Promise  has  also  been  made  of 
$2500  to  $4000.  a  year  to  be  used  in 
keeping  this  technical  library  up-to-date. 
This  new  material  will  form  a  techni- 
cal division  in  the  Reference  department 
of  the  Denver  public  library  and  will 
be  open  to  mechanical,  electrical,  mining, 
and  other  engineers.  There  are  lOtt) 
members  of  the  engineering  organiza- 
tions represented  on  the  Council  and  of 
these  about  500  live  in  Denver. 

Pacific  Coast 
George   Diehl,   Los   Angeles   '19,   has 
been  appointed  assistant  in  the  Pasadena 
public  library. 

Corinne  Ziegler,  Los  Angeles  '15,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  High- 
school  in  Garden  Grove,  California. 

Ruth  H.  Plympton,  Simmons  42, 
was  married  August  18  to  Arthur  O. 
Whitcomb  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

Pauline  Yager,  Simmons  '15,  has 
been  appointed  children's  librarian  in 
the  Extension  work  of  the  Fresno 
County  library,  California. 

Lelia  Hazeltine,  Washington,  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Boise  public 
library  and  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
branch  department  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  Portland. 

Elizabeth  Owen  Williams,  Los  Ange- 
les '18,  who  has  been  registrar  of  the 
school  for  three  years,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  charge  of  work  with 
foreigners  in  the  City  school  library  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Cora  E.  Wise,  Riverside  '22,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Southern 
Sierras  Power  Company.  Miss  Amy 
Johnson  who  has  been  the  librarian  there 
for  the  past  two  years  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Attica,  Indiana. 

Emily  Domers,  Los  Angeles  '20,  has 
resigned  her  position  in  the  library  of  the 
Security  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  to  take 
a  position  in  the  Science  and  Industry 
department  of  the  Los  Angeles  public 
library. 

Mrs  Frances  B.  Linn,  librarian  of 
the  Free  public  library  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  has  returned  to  the  library 
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after  a  leave  of  absence  of  six  months. 
During  her  vacation,  she  made  an  ex- 
tesive  tour  of  Europe. 

Grace  A.  F.  Johnson,  Wisconsin  '22, 
has  been  appointed  children's  librarian 
at  the  South  Portland  branch  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  of  Portland. 

Ethel  R.  Sawyer  has  returned  from  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  and  will  resume 
the  training  class  in  the  library  in 
October. 

Julia  Carter,  Pratt,  spent  the  month 
of  August  in  the  library. 

Recent  appointments  in  the  Los  An- 
geles public  library  are  Frances  R.  Foote, 
Los  Angeles  '04,  principal  of  the  Catalog 
department;  Gladys  Caldwell,  Los  An- 
geles '19,  principal  of  the  Art  and  Music 
department;  Blanch  L.  Unterkircher, 
Wisconsin  '10,  principal  of  the  Fiction 
department. 

The  report  on  Wasco  county  library 
service,  prepared  by  Miss  Flora  F.  Carr, 
county  librarian,  is  full  of  interesting  re- 
citals of  the  development  of  the  work. 

The  population  served  is  largely  rural 
and  in  small  villages.  There  are  only 
four  incorporated  towns  outside  of  The 
Dalles.  The  area  to  be  covered  is  2340 
square  miles  and  the  farthest  branch  is 
92  miles  away.  Railroad  service  is  pos- 
sible to  only  five  of  the  library  stations, 
and  supervision  of  the  branches  and  sta- 
tions, therefore,  must  be  made  by  the 
use  of  machine  transportation,  thru 
mountainous  country  over  steep  grades. 
Book  deliveries  depend  largely  upon 
rural  and  star  routes.  The  library  does 
not  own  a  car  and  these  "taxi  fares"  are 
something  of  a  drain. 

The  total  circulation  for  the  year 
reached  .76,396v.,  an  increase  over  1920 
of  15  per  cent  and  over  1919  of  35  per 
cent.  The  per  capita  circulation  for  the 
whole  county  is  5.7,  while  the  per  capita 
cost  for  the  whole  county  is  76  cents. 

The  report  is  extremely  interesting  and 
illuminating  in  relation  to  the  work,  en- 
vironment and  experience. 

A  large  increase  in  the  circulation  of 
books,  a  decrease  in  the  funds  available 
for  maintenance,  and  the  building  of  a 


new  branch  library  with  Carnegie 
funds  are  featured  in  the  1921  report 
of  the  Seattle  public  library.  Because 
of  business  depression  there  was  a 
slump  in  tax  receipts  and  the  library 
was  forced  to  operate  with  'a  smaller 
staff,  less  money  for  new  books,  and  to 
postpone  most  of  its  plans  for  the  ex- 
tension of  work.  This  condition  is 
even  more  serious  in  1922  since  the  li- 
brary must  not  only  absorb  a  deficit 
from  last  year  but  must  also  meet  a 
cut  of  $25,000  in  its  1922  appropriation. 

The  Fremont  branch  library,  costing 
$35,000,  was  completed  with  money 
that  had  been  given  by  the  Carne- 
gie Corporation.  The  site  cost  $10,- 
000,  most  of  which  was  raised  by  the 
residents  of  the  community.  Seattle 
now  has  eight  branches  in  permanent 
buildings. 

Service  to  hospitals,  specialized  ser- 
vice to  foreigners,  and  work  with  the 
blind  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 
library's  work.  A  recent  census  of  the 
blind  shows  624  blind  people  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  143  of  whom  are 
regular  borrowers  of  the  Seattle  public 
library. 

This  report  shows  a  departure  from 
the  practice  of  issuing  elaborate  re- 
ports. It  consists  of  only  8  pages.  In 
an  edition  for  wide  distribution  in 
Seattle,  statistics  will  be  dropped  and 
the  text  which  is  popularly  written  will 
be  used  alone. 

Canada 

The  Ontario  library  training  school  has 
opened  its  annual  session  with  every 
place  occupied.  More  than  half  of  the 
students  are  graduates  in  arts  of  Cana- 
dian universities. 

Miss  Winifred  Bamstead,  head  of  the 
cataloging  division  of  the  Toronto  pub- 
lic library,  was  a  delegate  to  the  World's 
Congress  of  collegiate  alumnae  in  Paris, 
France,  last  summer. 

Mr  T.  S.  Irving,  formerly  of  the 
Mitchell  library,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and 
during  the  past  year  in  the  Toronto  pub- 
lic library,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
reference  department  of  the  Public  li- 
brary in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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The  Public  library  of  Hamilton,  On- 
tario, has  received  a  p^ft  of  2,000  books 
on  theology  from  Miss  Kate  Bennetts 
as  a  memorial  to  her  uncle.  Canon 
Sutherland,  who  collected  these  books 
as  a  part  of  his  private  library. 

Foreign 
Rachel  Sedeyn,  Pratt  '22,  was  made 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Brussels 
on  her  recent  return  to  Belgium. 

Marion  Ewing,  Simmons  '09-' 10,  is 
to  teach  English  at  Ginling  college, 
Nanking,  China,  while  on  her  Sabbati- 
cal year  from  Pomona  college,  Clare- 
mont,  California. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  has  appro- 
priated $200,000  with  which  to  house  the 
Gennadius  collection  recently  presented 
to  the  American  school  of  classical 
studies.  The  Greek  national  assembly 
has  appropriated  a  magnificent  site  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Lycabettus  for  the 
erection  of  the  building.  The  opinion  is 
expressed  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
Gennadius  library  that  it  has  no  equal  in 
the  world  as  a  library  illustrating  Hel- 
lenic civilization. 

The  report  of  the  Victoria  public 
library,  Melbourne,  for  1921,  records 
the  number  of  volumes  366,527.  The 
book  fund  was  inadequate  for  the 
needs  of  the  library.  The  library  re- 
ceived a  gift  from  the  late  Henry  G. 
Turner  who  was  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  library  board,  a  large 
number  of  valuable  historical  pamph- 
lets  and    original   manuscripts. 

The  number  of  borrowers  was  9162 
and  volumes  lent,  140,277. 

Traveling  libraries  carried  397v.  to 
51  stations.  Several  volunteer  speak- 
ers were  secured  for  public  book  talks 
in  the  library. 


Wanted — Assistant  cataloger.  Sal- 
ary $1200.  Applicants  should  state 
training  and  experience.  Washington 
University  library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wanted — Chisholm,  Minn.,  a  village 
of  9000  population  wants  a  librarian  with 
library  school  training  and  experience, 
especially  for  work  with  children  and 
foreign  bom.  Address  Lillie  Lilliequist, 
librarian.  Public  library,  Chisholm, 
Minn. 


For  Free   Distribution 

The  Public  library  of  Logansport, 
Ind.,  has  a  considerable  collection  of 
duplicate  and  other  magazines  not  of  use 
to  the  library  which  occupy  space  needed 
for  other  things.  Most  of  these  are 
bound  and  in  good  condition.  The  li- 
brary will  be  glad  to  dispose  of  these 
to  any  library  willing  to  pay  for  packing 
and  transportation.  The  list  is  too  long 
for  publication,  but  some  rare  and  valu- 
able items  are  on  it. 


Are  You  Bored? 
Get  an  interesting  hobby 
Do  you  sometimes  find  existence 
rather  dull?  As  a  remedy,  pick  out  a 
subject  over  which  you  are  at  least 
mildly  enthusiastic  and  become  expert 
in  it.  There's  no  better  way  of  in- 
creasing your  self-confidence,  your  in- 
terest in  life  and  your  friends'  interest 
in  you.  What  the  subject  is  doesn't 
much  matter.  We  know  one  man  who 
specializes  on  auction  bridge;  another 
who  knows  every  square  foot  of  the 
sand  dunes,  and  tramps  over  them  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays;  another  who 
imitates  Luther  Burbank  by  develop- 
ing new  forms  of  plant  life;  another 
whose  skill  at  wood  and  metal  working 
is  almost  uncanny ;  another  who  raises 
rare  tropical  fish  in  small  aquaria;  an- 
other who  is  an  authority  on  styles  and 
periods  of  furniture  and  reads  about 
them  unceasingly;  another  who  in- 
stantly knows  what  is  wrong  when  his 
motor  quits  work;  and  another  who 
can  call  a  bird  by  name  as  far  as  he 
can  see  it.  These  specialties  are  not 
expensive,  barring,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
motor  expert ;  and  their  possessors  are 
fortunate  in  having  always  at  hand  an 
interest  strong  enough  to  "drive  dull 
care  away,"  and  one  which  can  be  pur- 
sued, in  most  cases,  all  the  year 
'round. — The  Paragraph, 
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What  Should  be  Stressed  in  the  Indian^s  Character  in  the 
Pioneer  Stories  Written  for  Children* 

Mrs  A.  N.  Farmer,  author  aad  mother.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


In  considering  the  content  of  the 
literature  that  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  children  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  in  mind  the  various  stages  in  the 
child's  development  thru  which  he 
passes  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

We  may  roughly  divide  the  child's 
life  into  three  periods :  namely,  infancy, 
from  birth  to  about  six;  childhood, 
from  six  to  about  fourteen ;  adolescence, 
from  about  fourteen  to  manhood  or 
womanhood. 

Infancy  is  characterized  physically 
by  restlessness  and  by  impulsive  ac- 
tion. At  this  time  there  is  more  phys- 
ical activity  manifested  than  in  any 
other  period  of  human  life.  The  babe 
is  a  bundle  of  instincts,  and  these  must 
have  their  turn  before  they  fade  away 
into  the  more  permanent  form  of 
habits.  The  knowledge  of  the  world 
is  gained  at  this  period  thru  the  simpler 
instincts, — grasping,  locomotion,  curi- 
osity, and  the  like.  The  imagination 
is  most  active  but  crude.  Gaudy  col- 
ors attract  the  eye.  There  is  little  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind  and  practically 
no  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
child  might  be  termed  at  this  stage 
unmoral. 

The  second  period  of  childhood  is 
characterized  by  more  self-directed  ac- 
tivity. There  is  a  development  of  the 
higher  instincts,  as  memory,  the  emo- 
tions,  the   imagination,   and   self-con- 


♦Address    before    conference    on    children's 
reading  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May,  1922. 


sciousness.  The  play  instinct  is  most 
prominent.  If  we  agree  with  the 
psychologist,  who  believes  that  each 
child  reproduces  the  race  life,  we  can 
regard  the  years  of  infancy  as  re- 
hearsals of  prehistoric  ages  and  the 
years  of  early  childhood  as  a  repro- 
duction of  the  protracted  and  relative- 
ly stationary  periods  of  the  barbarian 
days.  The  child  of  this  period  lives  in 
a  world  of  his  own.  Here  is  a  group 
of  children  building  a  tree-house ;  here 
is  another  group  of  cave-dwellers; 
here  is  still  another  hovering  over  a 
tiny  camp-fire, — all  manifestations  of 
instincts  in  one  form  or  another.  Some 
one  has  said  that  savage  instincts  have 
no  place  in  mature  manhood,  but  if  we 
commit  surgery  upon  them,  instead 
of  molding  and  shaping  them,  we  shall 
never  get  real  manhood.  The  child  of 
this  period  is  so  thoroly  alive  that  he 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  losing  one 
moment.  A  little  lad  of  my  acquaint- 
ance used  to  say  when  he  was  brought 
into  the  house  and  made  to  go  to  bed, 
"Is  this  all  of  today,  mother?"  He  felt 
that  he  couldn't  afford  to  miss  one  bit 
of  the  glorious  joy  of  living. 

For  the  mass  of  children,  the  ado- 
lescent period  represents  the  time  of 
greatest  strength,  endurance,  and  ca- 
pacity. Joseph  Lee  calls  this  the 
loyalty  period.  It  might  be  termed  the 
great  unselfing  of  the  child.  Interest 
in  others  grows  and  there  is  a  develop- 
ment of  team-work  spirit 
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As  we  consider  the  subject  of  pioneer 
stories  depicting  the  Indian's  charac- 
ter, we  shall  find  that  the  characteris- 
tics of  these  three  periods  of  the  child's 
life  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  in- 
terest in  the  stories. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  all 
subject  matter  given  to  children  should 
be  definitely  related  to  the  child's  in- 
terests and  experiences.  In  no  other 
way  can  it  have  real  significance  to  the 
child.  While  this  principle  is  one  of 
the  first  recognized  by  all  writers  on 
philosophy  of  education,  there  is  no 
principle  which  is  more  often  violated. 
Our  text  books  are  filled  with  ex- 
amples of  material  absolutely  foreign 
to  the  interests  and  experiences  of 
children.  Our  schools  oftentimes  lend 
themselves  to  an  instruction  unrelated 
to  the  child's  interests.  Dr  Dewey 
tells  of  visiting  a  superintendent  at 
Moline,  111.  who  told  him  that  they 
found  many  children  every  year  who 
were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  in  the  text  book  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  stream  of  water 
flowing  past  their  homes.  Dr  Winship 
of  the  Journal  of  Education  vouches  for 
this  story.  A  little  girl  came  home 
from  school  looking  very  much  dis- 
tressed. Her  mother  questioned  her 
to  find  out  what  was  troubling  her. 
Finally  the  little  girl  said,  "We  had  an 
awful  hard  number  lesson  today."  Her 
mother  asked  what  it  was  about.  The 
little  girl  replied,  "It  was  about  a  man 
having  his  leg  cut  oflf."  The  next 
morning  the  mother  anxious  to  know 
more  about  this  hard  example,  went  to 
school.  On  the  blackboard  was  this 
problem.  "If  a  man  has  a  string  31 
inches  long,  how  many  inches  will  he 
have  if  he  cuts  oflF  one  foot?"  My  own 
little  girl  did  not  know  that  the  pint 
measure  in  the  arithmetic  was  the 
same  as  that  in  my  kitchen  until  it 
was  explained  to  her  in  the  kitchen, 
not  in  the  school.  The  history  text 
used  in  the  ninth  grade  of  our  public 
school  was  written  by  a  professor  who 
never  taught  except  in  college,  and 
much  of  the  material  presented  in  the 
text  is  not  related  in  any  way  to  the 


experiences  of  the  average  ninth  grade 
pupil  and  cannot  be  interpreted  by 
him. 

If  we  agree  that  the  first  essential 
in  all  reading  matter  for  children  is 
that  it  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
the  child's  own  experiences  and  inter- 
ests, then  we  can  intelligently  consider 
this  phase  of  children's  reading,  that 
is,  stories  written  of  pioneer  life  de- 
picting the  Indian's  habits,  his  beliefs, 
his  method  of  living,  his  character- 
qualities.  What  should  these  stories 
give  to  the  child?  Will  they  help  him 
in  his  development?  Will  they  enable 
him  to  interpret  the  present  in  terms 
of  the  past?  When  the  Indian  came 
upon  the  earth,  he  was  interested  only 
in  it  and  himself.  His  first  desire  was 
for  food,  later  for  shelter  and  clothing. 
Nature  was  his  teacher  and  his  store- 
house. His  activities  grew  from  his 
quest  for  food  and  from  his  need  for 
shelter  and  clothing.  The  animals, 
except  perhaps  those  who  preyed  upon 
him,  were  his  friends.  He  endowed 
the  moon,  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  wind, 
even  the  birds  and  flowers  with  human 
qualities.  His  God  sometimes  took  the 
form  of  an  animal  or  it  might  have  a 
human  form, — at  least,  whatever  its 
appearance,  it  had  very  human  quali- 
ties. Hospitality  was  a  great  virtue, 
"for  did  not  the  AU-Powerful  One  give 
all,  then  no  one  could  claim  that  any 
part  was  entirely  his  own."  The  bent 
twig,  the  foot-print,  the  faintest  sound 
were  significant  to  the  Indian.  His 
keenness  of  vision,  his  sense  of  smell, 
his  stealthiness  of  foot,  his  skill  with 
the  bow  and  arrow,  were  all  a  matter 
of  training  in  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test. 

When  the  first  settlers  came  to  this 
country,  they  were  greeted  as  friends 
by  the  Indians  and  shown  every  con- 
sideration that  the  red  man  could  give 
them.  It  was  the  Indians  who  taught 
the  settlers  to  plant  the  corn,  or  Indian 
maize;  it  was  the  Indians  who  gave 
them  the  wild  turnips,  the  squash,  the 
pumpkin,  the  wild  rice,  and  the  wild 
oats.  When  the  Indian  was  treated 
unjustly  by  his  white  friends,  he  was 
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revengeful  and  cruel.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  faithful  unto  death  to  a 
trust  imposed  in  him,  and  protected 
his  friends  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life. 
Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  fierce 
and  war-like,  while  others  were  peace- 
loving  people. 

The  instincts  of  the  child  lead  him 
to  repeat  the  activities  of  primitive 
man,  consequently  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  occupations  of  the  Indian. 
He  understands  the  quest  for  food,  the 
desire  for  shelter,  the  attraction  of 
bright  colors  and  ornaments,  the  love 
of  fire,  the  making  of  primitive  tools. 
He,  too,  lives  in  an  imaginative  world. 
The  animals,  the  birds,  the  flowers 
are  his  friends;  he  talks  with  them;  he 
understands  their  language.  Maybe, 
at  one  time,  his  God  is  his  father,  at 
another,  the  moon.  He  stalks  the  deer 
with  stealthy  tread;  he  lives  in  a  cave 
where  wild  animals  of  fierce  tribes 
cannot  enter;  he  kindles  a  fire  and 
roasts  the  golden  ears  of  corn  for  the 
feast  at  eventide.  It  is  a  familiar 
world  to  the  child.  It  feeds  his  need 
for  the  welcome  satisfying  of  the  in- 
stincts. 

Realizing  then  as  we  do  the  child's 
world,  let  us  in  selecting  or  writing 
pioneer  stories  for  children  see  that 
they  are  filled  with  the  Indian's  love  of 
nature  so  closely  related  to  his  mode 
of  living,  which  includes  his  fishing  and 
hunting,  his  cultivation  of  the  Indian 
maize,  his  gathering  of  roots  and  herbs, 
his  making  of  dyes,  his  knowledge  of 
plants  and  the  habits  of  animals,  his 
fondness  for  fruits,  his  gathering  of 
wild  berries,  wild  rice  and  wild  oats, 
his  curing  of  skins,  his  preparation  of 
pemmican,  which  consisted  of  fresh 
meat,  strips  of  fat,  and  berries  pounded 
together  and  dried,  his  picture-writ- 
ing, his  peace-pipe,  the  calumet,  and 
so  on.  Let  these  stories  show  the  In- 
dian's idealism  thru  the  myths  and 
legends,  for  example,  the  Legend  of 
summer  and  winter,  the  Origin  of  the 
trailing  arbutus,  the  Legend  of  the 
Indian  maize,  and  countless  other  bits 
of  fancy  handed  down  by  the  Indian 
story    tellers.      Then    the    stories    of 


Indian  conflicts  and  adventures  should 
bring  out  high  moral  truths, — those  of 
faithfulness,  courage,  bravery,  truth- 
fulness, and  the  like.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Spartan  qualities  of  the  old 
man  who  sent  his  two  fine  sons  into 
battle.  They  were  both  killed,  so  he 
goes  to  the  battlefield  to  claim  the 
bodies.  The  elder  son  lies  with  his 
face  toward  home  as  if  longing  to  be 
away  from  the  conflict.  The  old  father 
turns  away  from  the  body  with  a  ges- 
ture of  disgust.  The  younger  son's 
body  lies  where  the  battle  was  thick- 
est with  his  face  toward  his  enemies. 
The  father  lovingly  picks  up  the  body 
of  the  younger  son  and  bears  it  home 
to  be  buried  with  the  ceremonials  of 
his  race.  Then  let  us  not  forget  the 
Indian  names  of  our  rivers,  our  lakes 
and  our  cities  and  thru  a  knowledge  of 
their  sources  let  us  preserve  the  In- 
dian's habit  of  naming  from  tradition, 
or  event  that  has  transpired. 

In  the  pioneer  stories,  let  us  not 
dwell  upon  the  conflicts  with  the 
Indians  and  the  whites.  In  almost 
every  case  where  the  Indians  killed 
large  numbers  of  whites  either  they 
were  urged  on  by  French  or  English 
with  the  aid  of  fire-water,  or  they 
themselves,  after  brooding  over  the  in- 
justice of  the  whites  in  taking  their 
lands  and  robbing  them  of  their  food, 
would  attempt  to  stop  the  encroach- 
ments of  their  enemies  by  slaughter. 
In  reviewing  six  or  eight  books  writ- 
ten about  the  Indians  in  pioneer  days, 
I  have  yet  to  find  an  author  who  did 
not  think  the  Indians  were  badly 
treated  by  the  whites.  The  despicable 
methods  used  by  the  whites  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  anything  the  Indians 
owned  seems  unbelievable  today.  An 
amusing  story  is  told  of  a  greedy 
pioneer.  An  Indian  offered  to  sell  him 
some  honey  from  a  near-by  bee  tree. 
The  pioneer,  very  anxious  to  get  the 
honey,  said  "How  much?"  The  Indian 
replied,  "One  dollar."  This  was  very 
reasonable  for  a  tree  filled  with 
honey,  so  the  pioneer  urged  the  Indian 
to  take  him  to  the  tree  immediately. 
When  the  Indian  saw  the  tree  again 
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!ie  said  "Cho-in-bees !  Cho-in-bees !" 
and  refused  the  money.  The  pioneer, 
seeing  the  tree  swarming  with  bees, 
thought  the  Indian  wanted  to  back  out 
of  his  bargain,  so  he  insisted  on  the 
Indian  taking  the  money.  The  Indian 
went  off  still  protesting  and  saying, 
"Cho-in-bees!  Cho-in-bees!"  Then  the 
pioneer  proceeded  to  cut  down  the 
tree.  As  the  tree  fell,  he  found  himself 
literally  and  truly  in  a  hornet's  nest 
and  was  nearly  stung  to  death.  The 
old  Indian  had  discovered  that  the 
tree  contained  a  wasp's  nest,  and  had 
tried  in  every  way  possible  to  explain, 
but  the  white  man  was  too  anxious  to 
drive  a  sharp  bargain  to  heed  him.  So, 
for  once,  a  white  man  received  a  well- 
deserved  punishment  for  being  too 
grasping. 

When  children  become  men  and 
women  they  will  understand  why  the 
Indian  was  termed  cruel  and  revenge- 
ful. They  will  understand  the  attitude 
of  the  whites  when  they  said,  "There 
is  no  good  Indian  but  a  dead  one." 
In  discussing  the  Indians,  Miss  Flo- 
rence Holbrook,  the  author  of  the 
Hiawatha  primer  said,  "Many  of  the 
pioneers  and  historians  in  depicting 
the  cruel  and  revengeful  nature  of  the 
Indians  use  this  as  a  means  of  defend- 
ing their  own  heartless  position." 
Fortunately  for  the  children,  there  is  a 
great  fund  of  incidents  showing  the 
kindness,  generosity  and  faithfulness 
of  this  primitive  people,  which  have 
been  written  by  pioneers  and  have 
been  preserved  by  our  historical  soci- 
eties. Aunt  Emily  Ward,  an  early  set- 
tler of  Michigan,  tells,  in  a  pioneer 
story,  of  picking  strawberries  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  St.  Clair  river. 
The  row  boat  that  she  and  another 
girl  used  in  crossing  the  river  became  un- 
fastened and  drifted  away  from  the 
shore.  Aunt  Emily,  who  was  then  a  girl 
of  seventeen,  and  the  other  young  girl 
managed  to  build  a  raft  which  they  tied 
together  with  strips  of  material  from 
their  clothing.  On  this  raft  they  drifted 
down  to  an  island  where  they  were 
taken  in  and  cared  for  by  friendly  In- 
dians, who  found  their  boat  and  helped 


them  to  return  to  their  friends.  She 
says,  "I  have  never  seen  an  Indian 
treated  with  kindness  but  he  returned 
it  by  equal  kindness,  and  he  never 
forgets  a  favor." 

A  missionary  tells  of  being  adopted 
as  a  brother  by  one  of  the  chiefs.  The 
chief  had  given  the  missionary  a  beau- 
tiful canoe,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
stolen,  so  the  chief  then  brought  him 
his  own  much  prized  canoe.  The  mis- 
sionary protested  that  he  shouldn't  ac- 
cept so  fine  a  gift — the  only  canoe  the 
chief  had.  The  Indian  insisted  that 
his  brother  keep  the  canoe,  for  he 
said,  "I  can  make  another  and  you 
cannot." 

As  in  Longfellow's  immortal  poem 
of  Hiawatha,  so  in  the  pioneer  stories 
of  this  primitive  people,  we  can  take 
the  child  into  a  world  of  great  ideals, 
peopled  with  heroes  who  defeat  the 
wicked  and  who  struggle  for  the  weak 
and  helpless.  Mary  E.  Burt,  in  her 
Literary  landmarks  for  children,  says, 
"The  meanest  myth  which  ever  sprang 
from  the  lips  of  the  simple  savage  in 
the  earth's  long  childhood  has  more 
of  aspiration,  more  of  inspiration  in  it, 
than  the  whole  world  of  soulless 
wonders."  Dr.  J.  Rose  Colby,  in  her 
Literature  and  life  in  school,  says,  "If 
children  are  to  grow  naturally  into 
men  and  women  there  must  be  ever 
about  them  a  richer  world  than  they 
can  yet  fully  conceive.  And  from  this 
richer  world  must  come  not  only  the 
elements  of  their  present  life  in  forms 
which  they  easily  recognize  and  ap- 
propriate to  immediate  use ;  there  must 
also  come  a  stimulus  and  a  challenge, 
'a  call  to  powers  that  are  but  just  astir 
in  them." 

The  child  in  recapitulating  the  race, 
even  in  part,  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
Indian's  thoughts  and  ideals;  his  in- 
terests correspond  with  those  of  primi- 
tive man.  By  reading  of  the  Indian  in 
the  pioneer  stories,  he  mdces  their  life 
a  part  of  his  thought,  and  his  own 
primitive  instincts  have  a  natural  out- 
let in  reliving  the  stories  of  these 
simple  people.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  child  lives  in  an  environment 
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of  the  present,  and  whatever  he  reads 
must  be  affected  by  what  is  taking  place 
about  him.  Consequently,  the  child  imcon- 
sciously  realizes  the  development  of  hu- 
manity, and  thru  the  activities  and 
thoughts  of  the  past,  he  gets  an  under- 
standing and  an  insight  into  the  com- 
plex present.  In  time  he  begins  to  see 
relationships,    progress     and     ethical 


values,  and  gradually  the  mass  of  con- 
flicting events  and  facts  become  organ- 
ized, and  the  child  emerges  from  his 
world  of  fancy  into  a  world  of  modem 
fact  With  a  background,  rich  in  color 
and  filled  with  nature's  wealth,  he 
stands  forth  in  the  foreground  of  his 
own  civilization  prepared  for  his  duty 
to  society  and  to  the  race. 


Some  Illustrators  of  Children's  Books 
Harriet  L.  Kidder,  State  teachers  college.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 


Last  year  in  these  pages  I  spoke  of 
five  or  more  illustrators — now  I  shall 
give  some  data  gathered  during  the  year 
on  half  a  dozen  others. 

One  of  the  best  books  for  children 
which  I  have  seen  during  the  year  is 
Stokes'  Argosy  of  fables,  illustrated 
by  Paul  B  ransom.  Possibly  some 
readers  will  remember  the  pictures  of 
animals  appearing  in  numbers  of  The 
Outlook  several  years  ago.  They  were 
by  this  same  artist  who  made  the  pic- 
tures for  Stokes'  book  in  1921.  Mr 
Bransom  says,  "From  my  earliest  years 
I  was  always  interested  in  animals  and 
took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
draw  at  the  National  Zoological  park  in 
Washington."  Washington  is  his  native 
city.  Here,  upon  leaving  school,  be  went 
to  work  with  a  patent  office  draftsman. 
His  only  regular  art  schooling  was  a 
month  at  the  Corcoran  Art  gallery,  but 
he  can  draw  animaLs — he  does  it  in  a 
most  wonderful  way. 

He  began  illustrating  for  magazines 
and  book  publishers  in  1903,  doing 
^Jack  London's  Call  of  the  wild,  Ken- 
neth Graham's  Wind  in  the  willows, 
J.  O.  Curwood's  Swift  Lightning  and 
other  books  of  animal  stories.  He  was 
able  to  have  his  studio  in  the  New 
York  Zoological  park  for  a  number  of 
years  thru  the  kindness  of  Mr  Horna- 
day.  The  animals  in  this  Argosy  of 
fables — both  wild  and  domestic — 
(about  24  well  mounted  plates)  cannot 
fail  to  hold  a  child's  interest  and  to  in- 
struct him  in   natural   history.      We 


know  the  pictures  have  been  carefully 
and  faithfully  made  from  living  models, 
and  together  with  the  added  charm  of 
Mr  Bransom's  idea  of  color,  they  are 
really  beautiful.  He  puts  together 
bold,  vivid  contrasting  colors  that 
catch  the  eye,  and  yet  are  always 
pleasing.  The  Argosy  of  fables  is  the 
best  Christmas  present  a  child  could 
have. 

An  old  fashioned  book — Mrs  Ew- 
ing's  Tales — has  been  made  modem 
by  the  illustrations  of  Miss  Edna  Cook, 
a  Philadelphia  artist.  She  studied  at 
the  Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine  arts 
and  for  some  time  abroad.  She  says 
that  she  has  always  aimed  at  one  goal 
— to  draw  pictures  for  the  most  appre- 
ciative audience  in  the  world — ^the  chil- 
dren. "My  serious  ambition,"  she 
writes,  "is  to  form  into  color  and  line, 
with  ever  growing  artistic  apprecia- 
tion, something  of  the  wonderful  world 
the  child  mind  knows."  Her  pictures 
are  on  the  Kate  Greenaway  order. 
The  frontispiece  and  the  pictures  op- 
posite pages  202  and  408  of  the  Tales 
are  especially  pleasing. 

An  illustrator  who  is  evidently  an 
artist  of  note  aside  from  his  work  for 
books,  is  Rowland  Wheelwright,  the 
English  painter.  Born  in  Queensland, 
Australia,  he  came  to  live  in  England 
at  the  age  of  12,  and  was  educated  at 
Tonbridge  school.  He  began  his  art 
education  at  St  Johns  Woods  school 
of  art.  His  present  home  and  place  of 
work  is  at  Bushey,  Herts.  He  has  been 
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exhibiting  pictures  at  the  London  gal- 
leries since  1895.  Pictures  of  his  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  galleries  at  York, 
Oldham  and  elsewhere  in  England. 

Mr  Wheelwright  has  beautifully  il- 
lustrated Alexandre  Dumas'  Three 
musketeers  published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Company.  Evidently  we  have  here 
a  real  artist  giving  of  his  best  to  the 
children.  There  are  sixteen  pictures, 
in  most  of  which  he  seems  to  lean  to 
the  pastel  shades — blue  and  lavendar 
predominate.  In  spite  of  this  quiet, 
delicate  coloring,  there  is  much  vim  in 
the  paintings — the  figures  have  virile 
action  in  them,  and  are  well  fitted  to 
the  dramatic  tale.  Mr  Wheelwright 
says,  "The  subects  I  like  best  to  paint 
are  a  combination  of  figures  and  ani- 
mals (mostly  horses)."  Several  of 
such  figures  occur  (see  p.  178,  274, 
304)  and  must  have  given  him  great 
enjoyment  in  the  making. 

Dorothy  Lathrop  has  illustrated  in 
a  most  successful  way  W.  H.  Hud- 
'son's  Little  boy  lost,  pubhshed  by  Al- 
fred Knopf.  In  her  frontispiece  there 
arises  against  a  background  of  blue 
sea  (whose  saltiness  you  can  almost 
smell)  a  mass  of  white  foam  which 
takes  the  figure  of  an  old  seaman,  to 
the  wondering  delight  of  the  little  boy 
on  the  rocks  above.  And  opposite 
page  70,  the  forest  and  the  black  pool 
are  mysterious  enough  to  satisfy  any 
child.  Whoever  has  seen  a  flock  of  red 
flamingoes  pass  along  the  horizon  will 
appreciate  the  picture  opposite  page 
29.  The  dim  picture  of  "The  lady  of 
the  hills,"  opposite  page  114  (with 
the  background  of  flowers  and  the  lion 
sleeping  at  the  lady's  feet)  is  really 
exquisite,  reminding  one  of  some  of 
the  "Bluebird"  settings.  The  picture 
of  the  "Mist  people,"  opposite  page 
157,  is  very  good,  too. 

Miss  Lathrop  is  a  native  of  Albany, 
New  York,  a  daughter  of  I.  P.  Lath- 
rop, the  painter.  She  obtained  her  art 
education  at  Columbia  university  and 
at  the  Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine 
arts.  She  has  done  illustrating  for 
several  magazines,  and  two  books 
which    she    has    done    are    Japanese 


prints,  by  John  Gould  Fletcher,  and 
The  three  Mulla-Mulgars  by  Walter 
De  La  Mare.  At  the  time  of  her  let- 
ter to  me,  she  was  engaged  in  illustrat- 
ing a  collection  of  Walter  De  La 
Mare's  fairy  poems,  which  I  think  has 
since  been  published. 

An  illustrator  who  has  worked  with 
Mr  E.  V.  Lucas  on  his  books  for  chil- 
dren is  Francis  D.  Bedford,  best  known 
I  think  in  connection  with  the  Four 
and  twenty  toilers.  Mr  Bedford  started 
his  art  training  at  South  Kensington, 
London,  in  the  architectural  school. 
He  is  not  only  an  illustrator  but  an 
architect  and  painter  as  well.  He  was 
for  some  time  a  pupil  of  Sir  Arthur 
Bloomfield,  the  architect.  He  then 
traveled  in  France,  Italy  and  Sicily, 
measuring  and  sketching  building^. 
"On  my  return,"  he  says,  "the  attrac- 
tions of  painting  and  illustrating 
gradually  prevailed."  He  adds,  how- 
ever, that  a  knowledge  of  architecture 
is  a  fine  background  for  the  other 
branches  of  art,  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  just  completed  a  soldiers'  memo- 
rial, in  London,  I  think,  shows  that  he 
still  indulges  in  architecture  to  some 
extent. 

He  has  illustrated  the  first  edition  of 
Barrie's  Peter  and  Wendy.  He  il- 
lustrated E.  V.  Lucas'  Book  of  shops, 
his  Four  and  twenty  toilers  and  other 
of  his  juvenile  books.  In  1921,  he  illus- 
trated The  magic  fishbone  by  C. 
Dickens,  published  by  Wame,  and  he 
has  just  completed  pictures  for  A 
Cornish  romance,  to  be  published  this 
fall.  His  wife,  a  daughter  of  Hugh 
Carter,  is  also  an  artist,  as  is  also  one 
of  his  four  daughters,  so  we  may  ex- 
pect many  artistic  things)  from  this 
family.  Mr  Bedford's  pictures  re- 
mind one  of  those  of  E.  Boyd  Smith 
and  have  also  much  of  the  old  world 
charm  of  Walter  Crane's  work.  Espe- 
cially in  the  Four  and  twenty  toilers 
do  the  pictures  have  a  great  deal  in 
them  for  children. 

Mark  Twain  is  the  older  child's 
favorite  author,  and  many  artists  seem 
to  try  their  hand  at  beautifying  and 
vivifying  those  delightful  and  already 
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imaginative  pages.  Last  year  I  spoke 
of  Worth  Brehm  who  made  the  pic- 
tures for  Tom  Sawyer.  Another  Mark 
Twain  artist  of  note  is  Franklin  Booth 
who  has  illustrated  the  Prince  and  pau- 
per, published  by  Harper. 

Mr  Booth  is  an  Indiana  artist  (now 
living  in  New  York)  who  studied  at 
the  Chicago  art  institute,  and  first 
drew  for  the  Indianapolis  News  and  the 
Munsey  publications.  He  went  abroad 
after  a  few  years,  for  study,  spending 
most  of  his  time  in  Spain.  The  in- 
fluence of  that  country  is  easily  seen  in 
his  vivid,  striking  use  of  color.  He 
must  have  studied  Court  life  carefully 
also,  judging  from  his  Court  scenes. 
After  his  return  he  made  many  illustra- 
tions for  Scribner^s,  Harpers,  Colliers, 
and  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Of  the 
seven  illustrations  in  the  Prince  and 


pauper,  the  frontispiece  and  a  few 
others  show  the  brilliant,  striking,  al- 
most oriental  coloring  I  have  men- 
tioned. Then  again  we  find,  opposite 
pages  56  and  148,  the  quieter  blues, 
pale  greens  and  pinks — pastel  shades 
like  those  of  Rowland  Wheelwright. 
The  picture  opposite  page  148  is  espe- 
cially beautiful.  It  reminds  one  of 
some  of  Arthur  Rackham's  work.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  best  edition  of  this 
famous  story  by  Mark  Twain  that  I 
know. 

Note — The  data  given  in  this  article  has 
all  been  received  in  personal  letters  from  the 
illustrators.  The  publishers  have  been  most 
courteous  in  helping  me  got  into  touch 
with  their  illustrators.  These  letters  we 
are  pasting  in  the  front  of  the  books  illus- 
trated by  the  writers,  which  we  have  io 
our  model  collection  of  beautifully  illus- 
trated children's  books,  thus  making  each 
copy  practically  an  autograph  copy. 


In  the  Letter  Box 


Wells'  Outline  of  History  List 

Editor,  Public  Libraries: 

We  are  being  swamped  with  inquiries 
for  Miss  Gentry's  Wells'  Outline  of  his- 
tory list.  (P.L.  27:503)  Will  you 
please  announce  that  it  is  to  be  published 
in  Mr  Faxon's  Bulletin  of  Bibliography, 
beginning  with  the  September-December 
issue?    It  is  not  now  in  print. 

PuRD  B.  Wright,  librarian, 
Public  library. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Cross  Reference  Cards 

Dear  Public  Libraries: 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  librarian  to 
whom  "Bewildered  bookman"  refers  iii 
your  October  issue  never  used  cross 
reference  cards  ?  I  have  wondered  from 
what  obscurity  the  "powers  that  be" 
have  dragged  the  antiques  which  are 
sometimes  used  as  subject  headings. 
But  the  frank  and  friendly  little  cross 
reference  card  sends  one  quickly  from 
the  simple  heading  to  the  more  compli- 
cated one  under  which  desired  informa- 


tion may  be  found.  My  public  consists 
of  students  who  are  always  in  a  hurry 
— always  doing  their  reference  work  in 
the  five  minutes  before  it  is  time  to  go 
to  class — so  I  know  what  a  time  and 
temper  saver  that  little  cross  reference 
card  can  be. 

Another  School  Librarian. 


Magazine  Binding 

Editor,  Public  Libraries: 

The  letter  from  The  Outlook  Com- 
pany to  Miss  Wheelock  in  the  October 
number  of  Public  Libraries  in  regard 
to  the  binding  of  magazines  which  will 
provide  for  wider  margins,  is  interest- 
ing and  timely. 

It  will  not  only  provide  for  the 
physical  appearance  but  the  durability 
of  the  magazine  for  the  reference  de- 
partment It  is  a  cause  for  much  re- 
joicing for  both  the  librarian  and  li- 
brary binder.  I,  for  one,  appreciate  Miss 
Wheelock's  work  in  this  direction. 

Also  in  the  matter  of  folding  plates^ 
if  the  publishers  could  fold   them  to 
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correspond  with  the  wider  margins  it 
would  solve  a  problem  of  the  binder, 
"to  refold  them  without  showing  the 
crease." 

Florence  S.  Newcomb, 
Head  of  periodical  division. 
Indianapolis  public  library. 


Not  a  New  Edition 

The  Editor,  Public  Libraries: 

In  The  Publishers'  Weekly  for  May  13, 
1922,  under  Lippincott,  J.  B.  Co.,  there 
was  listed  the  well  known  Pronouncing 
Gazeteer,  witfi  a  new  copyright  date, 
1922,  the  title  also  having  been  ex- 
panded to  show  the  inclusion  of  the 
1920  census  statistics.  We  inferred 
from  this  announcement  that  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of  this  important 
work  was  at  last  available,  the  latest 
in  print  being  the  edition  of  cl905- 
cl911,  and  purchased  the  volume  on 
that  assumption. 

On  comparing  this  with  the  1905 
edition  we  find  absolutely  no  changes 
in  the  2105  pages  except  the  new 
copyright  date,  a  short  publisher's  note 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  1920  census 
statistics  at  the  end. 

The  new  copyright  date  led  us  to 
believe  that  this  was  a  new  edition. 
We  take  this  method  of  advising  other 
libraries  what  they  may  expect  in 
ordering  this  volume.  St.  Petersburg 
is  still  St.  Petersburg  as  far  as  this  is 
concerned. 

John  B.  Kaiser, 
Librarian. 
Public  library,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazet- 
teer has  not  been  revised  beyond  1905, 
ex9ept  as  far  as  the  inclusion  of  the  new 
Census  statistics  at  the  end  may  have  ef- 
fected this,  nor  are  we  at  present  an- 
nouncing any  date  of  further  revision. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 


last  few  months  where  a  man  calling 
himself  Russell  has  "touched"  sympa- 
thetic librarians  because  he  had  lost 
his  pocket  book.  He  was,  so  he  said, 
at  various  places,  a  librarian,  an  as- 
sistant librarian  and  a  library  janitor. 
It  seems  strange  that  with  repeated 
warnings,  this  man  Russell  should 
still  be  able  to  support  himself  by 
"touching." 


Why? 
Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  of  the  A. 
L.  A.,   reports   several   instances   the 


Letters  from  Abroad 

Geneva,  Septeinbcr  9,  1922. 
Dear  Miss  Editor: 

Two  years  ago  I  wrote  you  from  Geneva 
about  the  libraries  of  the  League.  At  that 
time  both  libraries,  the  Secretariat  and  the 
library  of  ithe  Labor  office  had  American 
heads;  Miss  Florence  Wilson  in  the  Secre- 
tariat, and  Prof  Royal  Meeker,  indirectly 
as  head  of  a  division  of  the  Labor  Office 
library,  the  executive  librarian  being,  how- 
ever, an  English  woman.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Labor  Office  library  has  been  separated 
out  of  Prof  Meeker's  division.  It  has  a 
Norwegian  acting-librarian  and  is  a  bit  at 
a  standstill  as  to  whait  to  do,  being  very 
much  overcrowded  and  somewhat  undecided 
in  method. 

The  Secretariat  library,  under  Misses 
Wilson  and  Bartlett,  has  a  very  international 
staff  and  has  profited  here  and  there  from 
continental  methods,  but  it  is  in  the  main 
a  straight  exhibition  of  the  most  modem 
methods,  which  we  suppose  to  be  American 
methods. 

I  douibt  if  there  is  anywhere  at  home  or 
abroad  a  better  standing  exhibit  or  adver- 
itisement  of  these  methods  than  this  library. 
The  nature  of  its  service  to  the  delegates, 
the  Secretariat  and  private  international 
students,  make  of  its  collection  a  very  live, 
up-to-date,  collection  on  the  most  vitad 
human  topics  of  the  time — the  active  living 
questions  which  are  affecting  international 
and  national  life  and  death  now. 

The  cataloging  is  in  excellent  form,  the 
main  library  room  light  and  airy,  service  to 
readers,  active  and  cheerful.  It  creates  real 
enthusiasm  in  all  the  American  users  and 
observers  that  I  have  seen  here,  and  there 
are  many  of  them. 

When  you  think  that  the  representatives 
of  52  nations  are  here  actively  at  work, 
many  of  them  with  very  large  staff  of  re- 
search helpers,  you  can  well  imagine  (that 
there  is  no  other  spot  on  earth  where 
American  library  methods  are  seen  in  oper- 
ation by  so  wide  a  constituency,  and  no- 
thing so  well  worth  encouraging  by  the 
American  Library  Association  as  such  an 
exhibit.  It  has  occurred  to  me  further,  as  it 
did  two  years  ago,  thait  it  is  rather  a  pity 
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that  there  should  not  be  a  library  school 
under  the  encouraging  guidance  of  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Library  Schools, 
drawing  students  from  all  the  52  countries. 

Nothing  would  so  tend  to  spread  and 
standardize  methods  as  <this,  but  of  course 
at  the  same  time,  it  ought  only  to  be  done 
with  the  co-operation  of  schools  which  have 
had  experience.  I  think  we  have  already 
learned  in  our  American  experience  that  in 
standardizing  practice  it  is  worth  a  good 
deal  of  care  to  get  right  first.  The  Association 
of  library  schools  has  done  such  good  work  in 
standardizing  curriculum  at  home  that  it 
would  be  a  competent  adviser  and  might 
perhaps  be  a  promotor  of  this  on  similar 
grounds  to  those  which  ,have  made  ithe 
American  Library  Association  interested  in 
creating  modern  American  libraries  abroad. 
The  need  of  special  model  libraries  is  al- 
most superseded  by  the  very  high  character 
of  the  one  which  has  been  produced  here 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Wilson. 

The  really  model  Red  Cross  Health  lib- 
rary of  which  I  wrote  before  has  alas !  come 
to  an  end  and  been  moved  away.  This  is 
a  real  misfortune  to  the  work  of  the  La- 
bor bureau  in  matters  of  industrial  hygiene, 
etc.,  and  to  ithe  extension  work  of  the  Leag- 
ue in  the  matter  of  international  public 
health. 

Sincerely  yours, 

£.  C  ESchardson. 


Geneva,  September   11,   1922. 
Dear   Miss   Ediitor: 

I  wonder  if  you  are  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  "VHeure  Joyeuse"  in  Brussels.  You 
know  it  is  the  Children's  library  in  which 
Mrs  Griffiths  and  Mr  Stevens  of  Pratt  are 
interested.  Mrs  Griffith's  association  equip- 
ped the  room  to  begin  with,  but  it  was  taken 
over  by  ithe  city  and  is  carried  on  its  bud- 
get. 

The  long  and  rather  narrow  room  is 
cheerful  and  serves  more  than  1,600  regis- 
tered children.  The  children's  cards  have 
increased  nearly  50  per  cent  since  January 
1.  I  do  not  know,  anywhere,  a  better  model 
of  what  an  American  children's  library  is 
or  what  a  children's  library  should  be  than 
this. 

Administration  is  Belgian,  not  specially 
trained,  but  aware  of  the  methods  and  (thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  spirit. 

I  was  directed  to  the  library  by  Miss 
Sedeyn  who  had  the  scholarship  at  Pratt 
last  year  and  was  at  the  Detroit  meeting. 
Her  energies  and  American  experience 
are  probably  to  be  turned  into  teaching  lib- 
rary matters  in  a  technical  school  in  Brus- 
sels this  winter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

£.   C.  Richardson. 


Better  than  a  Novel  because  True 

Dear  Editor: 

Please  tell  the  librarians  that  the 
Sword  of  Liberty  by  Frank  and  Cor- 
telle  Hutchins  is  not  a  novel  though  so 
listed  by  its  publishers.  It  is  a  narra- 
tive gleaned  from  authentic  sources  by 
the  authors,  both  of  whom  are  experts 
in  historical  research.  Private  papers, 
letters,  military  documents  and  histori- 
cal reports  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  elsewhere  furnished  the  material 
frorn^  which  the  narrative  was  written, 
and  in  no  wise  is  there  reason  to  call  it 
a  novel  or  fanciful  tale. 

The  story  is  a  most  fascinating  one 
but  it  is  also  a  true  one,  and  it  gave 
great  grief  to  the  writers  of  it  who  had 
spent  much  time  and  labor  in  their 
work  to  have  it  presented  as  something 
having  "a  comfortably  real  air." 

It  is  a  story  closely  connected  with 
the  life  of  Lafayette  to  whom  the 
American  Congress  presented  a  won- 
derful sword  in  1799,  by  the  hand  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  first  American 
minister  to  France.  It  gives  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  two  revolutions,  the 
American  and  the  French,  as  few  books 
do.  It  is  interesting  to  young  and  old 
alike.  I  have  tried  it  on  persons  of  all 
ages,  it  always  proves  interesting  and  I 
especially  commend  it  for  boys  from  14 
up.  More  of  this  sort  of  material 
would  do  much  to  develop  a  love  of 
books  among  boys. 
Librarian  Friend  of  the  Hutchins 


CivU  Service  Examination 
The  United  States  Civil  Service 
commission  announces  an  open  com- 
petitive examination  for  junior  libra- 
rians in  the  Department  of  agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  8.  This 
examination  will  be  given  thruout  the 
country  where  United  States  Civil 
Service  is  represented  and  at  which 
examination  is  requested  in  applica- 
tions received  in  time  to  mail  examina- 
tion papers. 

The  beginning  salary  will  be  $1860 
a  year  with  a  probable  bonus  of  $20 
a  month.  The  examination  is  open  to 
both  men  and  women. 
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Books  to  Read 


THE  voting  on  "A  shelf  of  books 
for  a  one  room  school"  by  at  least 
a  goodly  number  of  both  the  A. 
L.  A.  and  the  N.  E.  A.  has  a  remarkable 
phase.  Among  the  25  books  chosen  by 
lot,  only  one  is  new,  The  story  of  man- 
kind by  Van  Loon ;  all  the  others  are  the 
old,  old  favorites  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  for  at  least  a  dozen  years 
and  many  of  them,  for  several  times 
that  period.  Wild  animals  I  have  known, 
Heidi  and  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm, 
mentioned  as  new,  would  cause  a  smile 
as  they  are  the  last  back  of  Van  Loon's 
Story  of  mankind  that  are  included. 

One  can  but  question  just  what  this 
means,  taking  into  consideration  those 
who  did  the  voting.  Is  it  true  with  them 
that  the  things  we  loved  earliest,  we  love 
best?  Or  shall  we  conclude  that  noth- 
ing in  this  later  day  equals  the  old 
'things  ?  It  will  be  noticed  in  articles  sub- 
mitted by  some  of  the  leading  children's 
librarians  who  are  contributing  to  this 
number  of  Public  Libraries  that  they 
are  stressing  also  the  duplication  of  the 
good  old  books  rather  than  having  on 


hands  other  newer  books  of  which  they 
are  not  quite  so  sure. 

In  an  article  in  the  Outlook  for  Au- 
gust, a  school  master  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting dissertation  on  the  books  that  boys 
recommend  to  each  other,  and  in  this  are 
included  only  the  old,  old  stand-bys.  In 
a  list  of  50  books,  every  one  of  them 
voted  for  by  10  boys  at  least,  some  of 
them  by  several  times  as  many  (48,  44, 
42,  39,  etc.,  out  of  70  boys),  not  a  single 
new  book  of  less  than  a  dozen  years  is 
included.  The  list  is  the  result  of  three 
years  reading  and  choosing  by  the  boys, 
the  master  vetoing  less  than  a  half  dozen 
books  in  all  that  time. 

Miss  Power  after  long  years  of  expe- 
rience says: 

"Best  books"  grow  slowly  but  they 
are  sure  to  live  and  in  the  end  take  their 
place  of  right  in  the  domain  of  reading, 
especially  that  part  of  it  that  belongs  to 
youth.  If  writers  of  books  and  pub- 
lishers together  will  produce  books  to 
live  instead  of  books  to  sell,  or  "to  make 
talk,"  the  business  of  living  would  find 
its  greatest  source  of  helpfulness  in  their 
product. 
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Books  and  Librarians 


THE  autumn  months  are  usually 
taken  up  with  library  conventions 
in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  this  year  has  seen  no  diminution  in 
the  observance  of  this  custom. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  started  off  the 
season,  soon  followed  by  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Vermont, 
Montana,  Iowa  and  others.  Each  and  all 
of  these  meetings  held  something  of  gen- 
eral interest  for  the  craft  in  organization 
work,  in  appeal  for  local  improvement 
and  in  solidarity  of  interest.  But  the 
outstanding  thing  was  the  appeal  for 
more  and  better  knowledge  of  books  on 
the  part  of  librarians  themselves,  as  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  librarians.  Time 
was  given  in  every  program  for  the 
discussion  of  books  in  various  lines. 
Authors  of  standing  were  invited 
speakers  in  a  number  of  instances  and 
they  were  listened  to,  weighed  and 
measured  by  their  audiences  in  a  man- 


ner that  promises  much  for  real  intelli- 
gence in  book  appraisal  and  selection. 

Mrs  Banning  of  Duluth,  to  mention 
one  delightful  speaker,  gave  a  most  illum- 
inating address  on  the  understanding 
which  exists  between  the  members  of  a 
group  of  young  critics,  mostly  in  New 
York,  who  set  and  follow  fashions  in 
their  work  regardless  of  consequences  to 
any  one  but  themselves.  If  Mrs  Ban- 
ning's  opinion  is  correct,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  some  books  are  pushed 
and  others  damned  by  faint  praise,  and 
still  others  smothered  in  silence.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  call  for  librarians  to  read  for 
themselves,  with  their  own  community  in 
mind,  to  give  heed  to  their  professional 
appraisers  rather  than  to  those  who  are 
in  the  market  places. 

Books,  all,  everything  about  books, 
are  the  province  and  problem  of  li- 
brarians. 


Books  and  the  Labor  Movement 


DR  ROBERT  T.  HILL  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  department, 
in  discussing  Workers'  education 
and  the  public  library,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Workers'  Educational 
movement  has  been  much  hampered  in 
America  as  well  as  in  England  by  the 
scarcity  of  books  of  suitable  sort  for  use 
as  text  books.  Instructors  and  leaders 
have  been  put  to  it  to  develop  courses  of 
reading  and  study  that  are  interesting  and 
helpful  and  within  the  range  of  exper- 
ience and  preparation  of  those  engaged  in 
the  work. 

Dr  Hill  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  fur- 
ther, that  in  some  of  the  American 
schools  series  of  pamphlets  such  as  those 


published  by  the  Amalgamated  Qothing 
Workers  of  America  have  been  prepared, 
and  there  is  a  plan  for  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  modem,  constructive  books 
on  labor,  science  and  literature  for  men 
and  women  of  the  labor  movement. 

Dr  Hill  in  commenting  on  the  scarcity 
of  material  has  doubtless  had  experience 
which  has  driven  him  to  the  conclusions 
which  he  uttered,  but  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  such  books  when  such  a  bibli- 
ography as  that  prepared  by  Laura  A. 
Thompson  of  the  United  States  depart- 
ment of  labor,  by  labor  organizations 
themselves,  presents  such  an  array  of 
material  that  librarians  cannot  offer  the 
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excuse  of  not  knowing  where  and  what 
literature  there  is.  The  fact  may  be 
that  in  providing  material  for  the  shelves 
not  so  keen  a  scent  for  material  relating 
to  the  labor  movement  is  developed  as  in 
finding  material  for  women's  clubs  and 
study  organizations  of  other  kinds. 

The  national  secretary  of  a  labor  or- 
ganization^ in  seeking  help  from  the  writ- 
er with  regard  to  organizing  the  material 
on  the  book  shelves  of  his  department, 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  main 
library  and  two  branches  libraries  main- 
tained by  the  local  organization  of  his 
craft  and  that  he  was  unaware  that  the 
help  which  he  was  seeking  in  the  market 
might  be  given  to  him  without  charge 
by  the  public  library  of  his  city. 

Indeed,  instances  might  be  mentioned 
by  those  who  know  the  facts,  of  univer- 
sity professors  leading  workers  in  study- 
ing printed  material  relating  to  labor 
affairs,  but  no  instances  are  reported  of 
their  having  directed  these  workers  and 
searchers  for  knowledge  to  the  public 
library  of  the  community  in  which  they 
live,  and  to  the  support  of  which  laborers 
contribute  thru  taxation. 

Dr  Hill  stated  that  "suitable  interest 
and  effort  by  libraries  and  librarians  to 
meet  the  apparent  desire  of  workers  to 


utilize  leisure  time  to  the  best  advantage 
may  have  the  happy  effect  of  strength- 
ening the  attachment  of  workers  to  li- 
braries and  books  which  the  eminent  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation says  has  not  existed  or  appar- 
ently does  not  now  exist."  While  the 
distinguished  speaker  said  further  that 
much  of  the  life  and  vitality  of  the 
educational  movement  and  its  develop- 
ment depend  directly  upon  the  work- 
ers themselves,  since  it  is  largely  a 
group-originating  and  group-perpet- 
uating movement,  at  the  same  time 
this  in  no  wise  cancels  the  duty  of  the 
administrator  of  the  public's  provision 
for  its  own  education  from  seeking  out 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  situation 
to  make  these  groups  more  public 
minded  and  more  understanding  of 
public  education  as  provided  by  every 
public  library  that  is  worthy  of  its 
name  and  station. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  task  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  the  best  librarians,  a 
task  so  important  and  far  reaching  in 
its  results  in  all  their  relations  that 
it  marks  the  occasion  as  one  of  prime 
importance,  calling  for  the  very  best 
efforts  that  the  public  library  is  cap- 
able of  making. 


Outdoor  Beauty  a 

ONE  of  the  very  finest  presenta- 
tions in  an  unusually  good  pro- 
gram of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  library  association  was 
the  address  by  Lorado  Taft  on  Com- 
munity Consciousness. 

Mr  Taft,  while  doubtless  the  fore- 
most American  sculptor  and  full  of  vi- 
sion and  purpose  in  his  art,  is  also  a 
man  of  ideas  in  regard  to  the  needs  of 
American  life  in  the  small  communi- 


Community  Value 

ties,  and  particularly  in  his  native 
state  of  Illinois.  In  his  love  of  his 
country,  he  has  undertaken  to  arouse 
a  spirit  of  responsibility  in  those  who 
have  means  and  opportunity  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  life  without  vision, 
and  to  that  end  he  is  giving  much 
thought  to  things  that  will  make  life 
more  interesting  in  the  countryside. 
He  is  pointing  out  at  every  opportun- 
ity the  effect  of  beautiful  surroundings 
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and  the  value  of  having  in  the  midst  of 
community  life  such  things  of  beauty 
and  interest  as  will  create  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  those  who  see  them,  last- 
ing memory  of  and  aflFection  for  the 
places  which  possess  them. 

There  is  in  this  idea  a  suggestion  for 
libraries  in  the  smaller  communities, 
perhaps  a  responsibility  in  these  days 
of  promiscuous  memorials,  that  are 
preparing  to  build  bridges,  doorways, 
gates,  park  sites  and  the  like  to  stress  the 
fact  that  the  best  even  in  small  propor- 
tions is  far  better  than  the  huge  in  less 
worthy   form. 

A  lesson  may  be  gleaned  ftom  the 
crowds  of  Italians,  Greeks,  and  others 
from  foreign  lands  who  are  found  on 
holidays  in  public  art  places  all  over 
America,  not  so  much  because  they  are 
artistic,  as  because  what  they  see  there 
in  picture  and  statue  are  reminders  of 
their  old  home-land,  full  of  beauty  and 
of  memories  connected  with  the  pleasure 
of  their  youth. 

The  wanderer  from  the  average 
small  town  in  Illinois  can  recall  beauty 
of  natural  scenery,  perhaps,  but  of  the 
village  itself  his  memories  must  be  of 
rather  commonplace  undertakings  with 
nothing  to  grip  his  remembrances, 
nothing  much  besides  his  friends  that 
he  may  "grapple  to  his  soul  with  hoops 
of  steel." 

Mr  Taft  practices  what  he  preaches, 
as  his  contributions  to  outdoor  art  in 
Illinois  testify.  Witness  his  wonder- 
ful Blackhawk  I  All  around  and  about 
his  home  in  Oregon,  111.  are  many  bits 
of  beauty  and  grace  that,  once  seen,  can 
never  be  forgotten,  and  while  thruout  the 
state,  particularly  in  Chicago  and  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  he  has  made  won- 
derful contributions  to  outdoor  art,  the 


sum  total  is  far  too  small  when  the  op- 
portunity and  occasion  are  considered. 
The  address  was  an  unusual  one  in  its 
beauty,  its  spirit  and  in  its  practical 
ideas  and  librarians  who  heard  Mr 
Taft  will  undoubtedly  take  to  heart 
his  wonderful  appeal  and  lend  their 
aid  to  a  more  widely  spread  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  distinction  and 
beauty  in  the  small  community. 


Mrs  E.  G.  Potter  Returns  to  Paris 

Mrs  Elizabeth  G.  Potter  who  had 
charge  of  the  American  library  in 
Paris  during  the  service  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  in  France  has  been  called  back  to 
tha^  position  by  Dr  W.  Dawson  John- 
ston, librarian  of  the  Paris  library. 

Mrs  Potter  has  been  for  some  time 
librarian  of  Milte  college,  Cal.,  from 
which  she  was/granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  overseas  work  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  She  has  again  been 
given  leave  of  absence  for  one  year. 

Mrs  Potter's  work  in  interpreting  li- 
brary service  to  the  users  of  the  libra- 
ry in  Paris  endeared  her  to  all  foreign- 
ers who  came  in  contact  with  her  in 
her  work.  The  soldiers,  time  and  again, 
referred  to  her  as  the  best  librarian 
they  ever  knew.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  gratification  for  those  who 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  library 
service  assume  a  place  as  an  integrsu 
part  of  education  in  Paris  thru  iht 
American  library  there,  that  Mrs  Pot- 
ter is  returning  even  for  this  brief  pe- 
riod to  the  scene  of  her  former  labors. 
It  will  mean  much  to  the  Paris  library, 
and  Dr  Johnston  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  wise  decision  to  have  Mrs  Pot- 
ter again  a  part  of  the  staflF  of  the 
American  library  in  Paris. 

The  California  Writers'  club,  of 
which  Mrs  Potter  is  a  member,  on 
hearing  that  she  was  to  return  to 
France,  made  a  collection  of  auto- 
graphed copies  of  works  of  American 
authors  and  asked  Mrs  Potter  to  pre- 
sent them  to  the  Paris  library.  The 
choice  of  books  was  made  of  those 
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that  in  some  way  exemplified  life  in 
America  in  the  hope  that  this  gift 
would  help  to  interpret  the  American 
point  of  view  to  the  French  people. 
Here  is  a  plan  that  may  well  be 
adopted  in  other  states.    (See  p.  536) 

If  librarians  in  other  states  would  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  California,  a 
worthy  collection  of  American  books 
would  help  the  American  library  in  Paris 
to  interpret  American  life  and  letters  to 
the  people  of  France  who  have  much 
reason  to — wonder! 


versity,  and  it  is  no  less  on  this  ac- 
count than  as  a  man  that  Yale  honors 
his  memory. 


Death  of  Distinguished  Librarian  of 
Yale  University 

Addison  VanName,  librarian  of  Yale 
imiversity  from  1865-1904,  died'on  Sep- 
tember 29.  Mr  VanName  was  one  of 
those  who  attended  the  conference  of 
1876,  at  which  the  American  Library 
Association  was  founded.  He  was  also 
librarian  of  the  American  Oriental  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Connecticut  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences. 

The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  speaking 
of  Dr  VanName  says: 

The  death  of  Addison  VanName.  .  . 
removes  one  of  the  builders  of  the 
University.  Known  personally  to  but 
few  of  the  present  generation.  Prof 
VanName  was  a  familiar  and  respected 
figure  of  an  earlier  time.  He  was  above 
all  else  a  great  librarian  and  assembler 
of  books  at  a  time  when  such  a  pro- 
fession was  little  understood. 

He  had  a  very  unusual  range  of  in- 
terests and  a  remarkable  ability  to  see 
clearly  what  the  university  should 
build  its  collections  on  and  in  what 
proportions.  It  was  due  to  this  gift 
that  Yale's  great  collections  of  books 
today  are  not  a  hit-or-miss  collection, 
of  which  the  total  number  of  volumes 
is  the  chief  interest,  but  an  extremely 
well  selected  and  well  rounded  as- 
sembly in  which  hardly  a  subject  of 
study  is  not  thoroly  well  represented, 
often  by  books  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  the  country. 

Addison  VanName  belongs  to  the 
select  list  of  the  founders  of  Yale  uni- 


What  the  Public  Library  Means  to  Me 

The  following  letter  was  handed  in 
as  a  class  exercise  without  prompting 
or  suggestion.  In  sending  it.  Miss  Mc- 
Cullough  of  the  Evansville  public  li- 
brary, said: 

I  think  this  child  whom  I  have  known 
ever  since  coming  to  Evansville,  was  born 
reading.  I  do  not  quite  remember,  but  I 
think  when  the  doors  of  the  West  Side  li- 
brary opened  nine  years  ago  she  was  sitting 
on  the  steps  waiting  to  take  out  the  first 
book.  She  lives  in  the  country  but  she 
manages  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with 
us.  She  is  clever  and  original  and  I  am 
quite  sure  wrote  every  word  of  «the  enclosed 
production  without  being  aided  or  abetted 
by  anyone. 

The  Public  library  is  mine,  yours, 
and  everybody's.  To  me  it  is  a  Para- 
dise wherein  is  every  adventure 
imaginable,  from  the  tales  of  princes 
and  princesses  to  histories,  novels,  and 
mystery  tales  of  every  kind.  Books, 
to  me,  are  "Flying  Carpets,"  to  lands 
of  dreams  and  adventure.  Without  the 
public  libraries  could  you,  or  I,  or  any- 
one collect  treasures  so  adorable  and 
enchanting?  Indeed,  I  would  rather 
live  near  a  public  library  than  have 
the  treasures  of  Captain  Kidd. 

Mark  Twain's  stories  shall,  for  many 
generations  to  come,  give  the  Earth  a 
hearty  laugh.  He,  and  others,  have 
given  the  people  on  our  world  a  better 
and  newer  spirit  of  living.  Poets,  too, 
have  painted  for  our  minds  vivid  and 
beautiful  pictures  of  life  and  life's  ad- 
ventures. For  ages,  our  posterity  shall 
enjoy  our  literature.  But  could  they 
enjoy  it  half  as  much  without  the  libra- 
ries? No  lover  of  good  literature  can 
buy  all  the  books  he  enjoys,  but  there  is 
not  a  person  denied  the  privilege  of  our 
public  libraries. 

Great  authors  are  a  rare  gift  to  this 
world,  for  they  give  the  beauty  of  life 
to  all.    The  libraries  pass  it  on  to  us. 
Jane  Cutler, 

Evansville,  Ind. 
8-A  Grade,  Age  11. 
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American  Library  Association 

A.  L.  A.  Headquarters  sent  Miss 
Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  assistant  secretary, 
to  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  in  October  as 
its  representative.  On  various  occa- 
sions while  there,  Miss  Bogle  presented 
to  the  Auxiliary  the  opportunity  open 
to  it  to  further  library  service  to  dis- 
abled men  as  well  as  in  the  extension 
of  library  facilities  to  all  ex-service 
men,  and  solicited  their  assistance 
in  promoting  library  progress. 

The  A.  L.  A.  was  represented  at 
the  American  prison  association  meet- 
ing in  Detroit  in  October  by  Carl  H. 
Milam,  secretary,  who  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  prison  chaplains.  Dr  Hast- 
ings H.  Hart,  president  of  the  American 
Prison  association,  had  for  distribution 
a  list  of  books  on  prison  management 
and  the  Detroit  Public  library  dis- 
tributed an  attractively  printed  list  on 
"Prison  Reform." 

Discussions  at  the  meeting  covered 
the  problems  not  unsimilar  to  those 
which  library  administration  generally 
brings  out.  The  hope  was  expressed 
that  the  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  In- 
stitutional Libraries  committee  might 
be  present  next  year  and  make  an  ex- 
hibit of  books  found  most  useful  in 
prison  libraries. 

Dr  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  library, 
was  appointed  by  the  A.  L.  A.,  to  repre- 
sent the  association  at  the  inauguration 
of  Dr  Marion  Edwards  Park  as  presi- 
dent of  Bryn  Mawr  college,  on  Oc- 
tober 21. 

The  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  National 
Certification  is  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion on  this  subject  before  submitting 
a  report  to  the  mid-winter  meeting. 
There  is  not  time  to  send  question- 
naires to  individuals.  The  chairman 
will  be  glad  to  receive  from  any  mem- 
bers of  the  association  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  following  points. 

1.  Are  you  in  favor  of  national 
certification  for  librarians?  Please  give 
reasons  pro  and  con. 


2.  What  standards  would  you  sug- 
gest as  a  basis  for  such  certificates? 

3.  What  should  be  the  organization 
of  the  certifying  body? 

4.  What  forms  or  grades  of  certifi- 
cates should  be  issued? 

5.  What  should  be  the  relation  of 
national  to  state  certification? 

Please  address  Frank  K.  Walter, 
chairman,  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  Na- 
tional Certification,  University  of  Min- 
nesota library,  Minneapolis,  no  latet 
than  November  20. 


Bargains 

Why  pass  a  bargain  by,  especially 
when  you  must  leap  your  own  door- 
step to  do  so? 

There  are  still  some  librarians  re- 
ported as  paying  30  shillings  plus  post- 
age or  commission,  that  is,  well  over 
$7  at  present,  for  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
or  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Quarterly  Re- 
view, tho  each  can  be  had  from  New 
York  delivered  for  $5,  any  two  for  $9.50, 
or  all  three  for  $13.50. 

Similarly,  Contemporary  Review,  cost- 
ing 42  shillings,  or  Fortnightly  Review 
and  Nineteenth  Century,  48  shillings 
each,  in  England,  can  be  gotten  here  for 
$7  apiece,  $13.50  for  two,  or  $20  for  the 
three. 

There  is  no  snake  in  the  grass  either. 
It  is  the  genuine  English  originals,  not 
reprints,  that  are  furnished,  and  an 
American  firm  old  at  the  business 
maintains  the  service.  The  trick  is 
this:  The  text  is  imported  in  sheets 
and  the  covers  then  attached  carry 
American  advertising.  A  bit  of  enter- 
prise for  which  the  Leonard  Scott  Pub- 
lication Company  merits  all  praise. 
May  its  tribe  increase. 

And  here  is  a  good  place  to  point 
out  the  marked  contrast  between  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press'  handling  of 
13  Cambridge  University  Press  jour- 
nals and  the  Macmillan  Company's 
handling  of  Cambridge  University 
Press  books.  The  former  lists  at  20 
to  25  cents  a  shilling;  the  latter,  at 
nearly  40.  These  journals  are,  Annals 
of  Applied  Biology,  Annals  of  Bolus 
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Herbarium,  Biochemical  Journal,  Bio- 
metrika,  British  Journal  of  Psychology, 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Science,  Jourmd 
of  Anatomy,  Journal  of  Ecology,  Journal 
of  Genetics,  Journal  of  Hygiene,  Journal 
of  Physiology,  Modern  Language  Re- 
view,  and  Parasitology.  It  is  generally 
not  unprofitable  to  order  Cambridge 
periodicals  from  Chicago.  It  is  not 
known  ever  to  fail  of  being  unprofitable 
to  buy  Cambridge  books  from  Macmillan 
shelves  in  this  country.  And  yet 
agents  are  always  asserting  that  there 
is  no  money  in  periodicals. 

All  which  keeps  a  white  light  beat- 
ing on  the  copyright  question. 

M.  Llewellyn  Raney,  chairman 

C.  L.  Cannon 

A.  D.  Dickinson 

H.  C.  Wellman 

PuRD  B.  Wright 
A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  book  buying. 


fiction  be  supplied?     Is  a  trained  librarian 
necessary? 

The  questions  were  answered  as  fully  as 
possi'ble. 


Hospital  Library  Exhibit 

The  exhibit  on  hospital  library  serv- 
ice was  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
recent  convention  of  the  American 
hospital  association  at  Atlantic  City. 
This  exhibit  was  assembled  under  Dr 
Bostwick's  supervision  for  the  meeting 
in  St.  Louis.  At  Atlantic  City  mem- 
bers of  the  staflf  of  the  Atlantic  City 
public  library  (at  Miss  Askew's  re- 
quest) set  up  and  were  in  daily  at- 
tendance at  the  exhibit.  They  report 
as  follows: 

The  poster  exhibit  sent  by  the  A.LA. 
was  installed  and  in  iits  completed  state  was 
extremely  interesting.  The  Atlantic  City 
public  library  sent  up  a  collection  of  books, 
which  was  representative  of  the  type  of 
books  to  be  used  in  hospitals.  As  the  book 
wagon  was  losit  in  transportation,  a  tea 
wagon  was  fixed  up.  It  proved  very  suc- 
cessful and  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest 
by  its  possibilities. 

The  exhibit  was  well  attended.  Doctors 
showed  exceeding  interest  in  irt  and  spoke 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  therapeutic 
value  of  the  service. 

Numerous  questions  were  asked.  The  fol- 
lowing are  typical: 

What  system  of  charging  could  be  used? 
Will  the  public  co-operate?  In  case  of  con- 
tagion, whatt  is  done  with  the  books?  Are 
technical  books  necessary?    Should  current 


A  Good  Example 

Books  presented  by  the  California  Writers* 

club  to  the  American  Ubrary  in  Paris. 

All  books  autographed  and  presented  by 

the  authors. 

Atherton,  Gertrude 

The  perch  of  the  deril 

Sisters-in-Uw 

TranipUnted 
Bartley 

Fair  to  middlinc 
Cable,  Georffe  W. 

The  Grmndluimes 

Clemens,  Samuel  L. 

The  innocents  abroad 
Coolbrith.  Ina 

Songs  from  the  Golden  Gate 
Darling,  Esther  Birdsall 

Baloy  of  Nome 
Deland,  Margaret 

The  iron  woman 

Dobie,  Charles  Cadwell 

Broken  to  the  plow 

Frost,   Robert 

North  af  Boston 
Glasgow,  Ellen 

One  man  in  his  time 

Keeler,  Charles 

Elfin   songs   of   Sunland 

Sequoia  sonnets 
Lewis,  Sinclair 

Main  street 
Lowell,  Amy 

Legends 
Livingston,  Florence 

The   custard  cup 

London,  Jack 

Before  Adam 

London,  Charmion  Kitridge 

Life  of  Jack  London 
Markam,  £dwin 

Lincoln  and  other  poems 
The  man  with  the  hoe 

Merwin,  Samuel 

In  red  and  gold 
Muir,  John 

Mountains  of  California 

O'Neil,  Eugene 

The  hairy  ape;  Anna  Christie;  The  first  man 

Poole,  Ernest 

Beggars'  gold 

Rice,  Cale  Young 

At  the  world's  heart 
Charles  di  Tocca 
David 

Earth  and  the  new  ear^ 
Far    quests 
The  immortal  lure 
A  night  in  Agignon 
Nirvana  days 
Porzia 

Shadowy  thresholds 
Trails  sunward 
Wraiths   and   realities 
Yolanda  of  Cyprus 
Sandburg,  Carl 

Slabs  of  sunburnt  west 
Smoke  and  steel 

Scollard,  Clinton 

War  voices 

Teasdale,  Sara 

Flame  and  shadow 
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Thomas,  Augustus 

Mrs.   Luffinswell's  booto 
Arizona 

Van  Dyke.  Henry 

The   ruling  passion 
Weddemer,  Margaret 

The  broadwalk 
White,  William  Allen 

A  certain  rich  man 
Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas 

IT  child's  journey  with  Dickens 
Wister,  Owen 

The  Virginian 
Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington 

Collected  poems 


American  Librarians  in  Paris 
Among  American  librarians  who 
registered  at  the  American  library  in 
Paris  during  the  summer  months,  were : 
Miss  Beatrice  C.  Wilcox,  New  York, 
Miss  Mary  S.  Saxe,  Westmount,  Can- 
ada, Miss  Edith  Guerrier,  Boston,  Miss 
Corabel  Bien,  University  of  Oregon, 
Miss  Metta  Loomis,  lUionis  college  of 
medicine,  Chicago,  Miss  Mary  Melcher 
and  Miss  Eliza  Lamb,  University  of 
Chicago,  Dr  T.  W.  Koch,  Northwest- 
ern university,  Miss  Grace  Berger, 
Kansas  City,  Mrs  Frances  Linn,  Santa 
Barbara,  Mrs  Engstfeld,  Birmingham, 
Miss  Jordan,  Minneapolis,  Miss  Edith 
Eastman,  East  Cleveland,  and  Dr  E. 
C.  Richardson,  Princeton  university. 


Recognition  of  Services 
William  Stetson  Merrill,  head  of  the 
reference  department  of  the  Newberry 
library,  Chicago,  completed  on  Septem- 
ber 30  a  third  of  a  century  of  service 
to  that  institution.  In  recognition  of  the 
occasion  the  Board  of  Trustees  gave  him 
a  check  and  the  members  of  the  staff  also 
presented  him  with  an  anniversary  gift 
accompanied  by  a  letter  of  greeting 
signed  by  all  his  staff  associates. 

Mr  Merrill  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1888  and  on  the  first  of  June  of  the 
following  year  accepted  an  offer  from 
Dr  W.  F.  Poole,  first  librarian  of  the 
Newberry  library,  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
new  institution.  Mr  Merrill  has  seen 
the  library  develop  from  nearly  its  ini- 
tial purchase  to  its  present  size.  He 
began  his  service  there  four  years  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  present  build- 
ing. 


Approval  for  Libraries 

A  rather  extended  and  definite 
schedule  called  a  score  card  which  is 
to  be  used  in  the  classification  of  ele- 
mentary schools  for  Indiana,  has  been 
issued  from  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  public  instruction.  The  score 
for  approval  with  regard  to  library 
equipment  is  as  follows: 

A  library  of  four  volumes  for  each 
pupil  in  each  grade  with  an  annua!  ex- 
penditure of  60  cents  per  pupil  for  new 
books  for  general  reading,  at  least  two 
sets  of  readers  for  each  of  grades  1 
and  2»  and  one  set  for  each  of  grades  3 
and  4,  with  a  good  bookcase  for  all 
books 3 

A  library  of  three  volumes  for  eadi 
pupil  in  each  grade  with  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  50  cents  per  pupil  for  new 
books  for  general  reading,  and  at  least 
one  set  of  readers  for  each  of  the  first 
four  grades,  with  a  good  bookcase  for 
all  books  2. . . . 

Meets  requirement  for  second  class 
schools. 

A  library  of  two  volumes  for  each 
pupil  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  40 
cents  per  pupil  for  new  books  for  gen- 
eral reading,  and  at  least  one  set  of 
readers  for  each  of  the  first  three 
grades,  with  a  good  bookcase  for  all 
books i_.. 

Sets  of  readers  which  are  required  for 
scoring  may  be  selected  from  supple- 
mentary readers,  from  geography,  Xtf- 
tory  or  from  other  subjects. 

All  books  for  general  reading  and  all 
readers  which  are  selected  from  lists  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
meet  the  requirements  for  scoring. 

Free  access  to  a  public  library  meets 
this  requirement  for  books  for  genera! 
reading  but  not  for  readers  for  grades 
1,  2,  3  and  4. 

The  last  paragraph  puts  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  public  library 
when  there  is  one,  and  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  build  up  two  separate  in- 
stitutions trying  to  do  the  same  work. 

The  Yale  University  library  has  a 
limited  stock  of  the  following  publica- 
tions which  will  be  distributed  to  li- 
braries making  application : 
[Blake,  Henry  T.] 

The    Rise   and    fall;    or,   The    Origin    of 
moral    evil     N.    Y.    Hurd   and    Houghton, 
1866.     (Not  served) 
Atwater,  Francis,  comp. 

Atwater  History  and  geneology.  Meriden, 
Conn.  The  Journal  Publishing  Company, 
1901. 
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Children's  Book  Week,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Children's  Book  Week 
Committee,  334  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  will  be  held  November  12-18. 
All  organizations  concerned  with 
children  will  emphasize  the  importance 
of  books  for  boys  and  girls.  Exhibits 
of  children's  books,  discussions  of 
what  children  really  like  to  read,  dis- 
tribution of  lists  of  books  for  young 
people,  consideration  of  authors  and 
illustrators  who  are  producing  books 
for  children,  will  be  some  of  the  fea- 
tures emphasized  in  various  communi- 
ties. 

children's  book  week 

I  expressed  my  feeling  about  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
Swampscott  conference,  and  I  feel  to- 
day as  I  did  then:  that  this  is  a  great 
Publicity  opportunity  for  librarians  and 
that,  unless  librarians  know  how  to  use 
it,  the  publicity  may  result  in  "more 
books  for  the  home,"  to  be  sure,  but 
often  not  in  "better  books  for  the  home." 

Publicity  about  children's  reading  em- 
phasizes our  profession's  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  training  librarians  competent 
to  advise  parents,  teachers,  booksellers, 
when  these  people  are  willing,  eager,  to 
be  advised  as  to  the  best  books  for  the 
children.  I  shudder  to  think  of  some  of 
the  sales  stimulated  when  I  remember 
the  heaps'  I  have  seen  on  certain  book 
counters  under  Children's  Book  Week 
posters. 

The  "Week"  seems  to  have  come  to 
stay,  whether  librarians  are  interested  in 
it  or  not.  We  must  rise  to  the  oppor- 
tunity and  do  our  utmost  to  get  better 
books  advertised,  not  merely  more  books 
purchased. 

Clara  W.  Hunt, 
Superintendent    of    children's    depart- 
ment, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SHALL  WE  BUY  A  BOOK  A  WEEK  FOR 
CHILDREN  ? 

The  other  day  I  caught  up  with  a 
bright  eyed  little  Slavish  girl  on  Jeffer- 
son Avenue  on  my  way  to  the  street  car. 
She  had  seen  me  in  her  library  and 
greeted   me    with    a    friendly    "Hello." 


Librarians,  of  course,  will  join  in  this 
movement,  according  to  the  needs  and 
opportunities  of  their  several  com- 
munities. 

Public  Libraries  has  asked  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  librarians  who  are  con- 
tributing to  the  literature  and  policy  of 
library  work  for  children  to  express 
opinions  concerning  the  value  of  and 
programs  for  Children's  book  week. 
Some  very  good  library  doctrine  and 
sensible  ideas  have  been  expressed  in  re- 
plies which  are  given  below. 


"Did  you  find  a  good  book?"  I  asked 
her.  "Oh  yes.  Three  bears,"  she  re- 
plied. Then  because  she  was  at  least 
nine  I  said,  "Do  you  know  the  story?" 
She  looked  at  me  reprovingly.  There 
was  a  pause,  then  she  answered  with 
condescending  dignity:  "I  don't  take  a 
book  I  don't  like." 

Children  demand  familiar  books,  not 
necessarily  new  ones.  Knowing  this, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  ask  publishers 
whether  or  not  by  a  more  discriminat- 
ing selection  of  manuscripts  they  could 
give  us  larger  editions  of  fewer  titles  at 
regular  intervals  thruout  the  year  and 
re-issue  standard  books  in  satisfactory 
editions  that  the  average  person  can  af- 
ford to  buy?  To  repay  this  service  chil- 
dren's librarians  would  need  to  recog- 
nize the  good  book  more  quickly  than 
they  are  doing  at  present  and  if  possible 
to  push  it  to  a  point  of  profit  for  the  pub- 
lisher and  book  dealer  during  the  first 
year  and  toward  a  steady  demand. 

A  really  good  book  never  goes  out  of 
date  among  children,  and  one  army  of 
children  passing  on  to  manhood  is  al- 
ways succeeded  by  another.  Hans 
Brinker,  Little  Women,  Bamaby  Lee, 
Men  of  Iron,  the  Jungle  books,  Grimm's 
fairy  tales,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  are 
types  of  the  books  most  in  demand  in 
our  children's  rooms  today,  and  when  a 
new  book  comes  along  which  is  worthy 
of  a  place  among  their  favorites  like  Dr 
Doolittle  and  The  story  of  mankind,  it 
is  immediately  accepted  by  the  children 
as  tho  it  had  always  been. 
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When  the  plan  of  a  Children's  Book 
Week  was  first  proposed  I  feared  it 
would  tend  to  crowd  juvenile  publica- 
tions into  fewer  months  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  it  had  long  been  my  hope  that 
they  would  some  day  be  turned  from  the 
press  as  a  part  of  the  daily  bread  we 
pray  for  and  not  in  a  mad  spurt  for  the 
Christmas  dinner  only. 

I  also  felt  that  an  advertising  wave 
such  as  was  contemplated  would  carry 
over  too  large  a  share  of  driftwood.  We 
all  know  that  cheap  merchandise  is  best 
sold  by  auction  methods. 

What  has  happened?  More  than  ever 
the  children's  librarian  has  furiously  to 
read  and  read,  during  the  fall  months, 
to  keep  up  with  the  displays  in  the 
shops  and  guide  the  more  bewildered 
parent  who  has  to  think  of  so  many 
other  needs  besides  books. 

Then  too  the  many  announcements  of 
new  holiday  books  and  the  book  shop 
array  is  increasingly  confusing  to  the 
tired  shopper,  and  while  Children's  Book 
Week  has  told  her  to  seek  the  advice  of 
specialists,  or  inform  herself,  she  still 
buys  too  hurriedly  the  book  which 
should  have  lasting  value — the  book  for 
the  Christmas  stocking. 

Children's  Book  Week  has  made 
worth  while  contacts  among  writers, 
publishers,  critics,  distributers  and  pur- 
chasers of  books  which  is  bound  to  result 
in  more  uniform  and  higher  standards  of 
selection.  Its  publicity  can  be  used  to 
develop  appreciation  and  create  a  market 
for  good  books  which  will  financially  en- 
courage more  writers  and  artists  of  ex- 
cellence to  work  for  children.  The 
movement  is  a  good  one.  Its  educational 
features  are  excellent  and  it  has  many 
legitimate  commercial  features.  Let  us 
heartily  cooperate,  but  let  us  not  over- 
emphasize the  new  book,  the  "week" 
idea  and  the  Edition  de  Luxe.  And  let 
us  not  adopt  any  plan  of  buying  books 
for  our  children  automatically  regard- 
less of  quality  of  production. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  consideration  being  given  to 
children's  books  in  such  a  periodical 
as  the  Bookman.  Mr  Farrar  has  not 
been   content    to    merely    list   them    as 


"Juveniles"  with  a  few  sentences  from 
the  book  jacket  but  has  sought  out  re- 
viewers who  can  recognize  a  worth 
while  book  and  give  informed  criticism. 
Effie  L.  Power, 
Director,  Work  with  children. 
Public  library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WHAT  OF  BOOK  WEEK? 

There  is  little  new  to  say  about  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week  this  year,  except, 
that  it  seems  necessary  to  advise  a 
little  more  caution  in  the  outlay  of 
energies  already  overtaxed.  Sluggish 
temperaments  which  need  stirring  into 
action  are  not  frequently  found  re- 
maining long  in  children's  work,  but 
there  are  some  who  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  make  as  blameworthy  a 
failure.  Quick  results  and  quantity 
production  being  distinctive  of  Ameri- 
fcan  business  procedures,  we  all  catch 
the  fever  and  at  high  speed  we  try  to 
do  years  of  work  in  a  week  and  are 
disappointed  if  we  cannot  write  100% 
on  the  accomplishment  side  of  our  ef- 
forts. It  may  take  years  for  a  book 
seller  to  trust  a  children's  librarian's 
judgment  although  he  may  be  polite 
enough  to  hide  his  distrust,  and  it  may 
take  several  more  years  for  a  librarian 
to  learn  what  children's  books  the  com- 
munity is  buying,  but  both  discoveries 
are  worth  the  effort.  Real  confidence 
is  built  with  time  for  a  background. 

One  of  the  comforts  of  being  "long 
in  the  work"  is  the  indication  of  a 
change  in  the' number  of  adults  who  do 
intelligent  book-buying  for  children, 
also  a  change  in  the  attitude  and  type 
of  person  who  sells  the  children's 
books  in  stores  and  book  departments. 
No  one  can  say  that  this  is  all  due  to 
Children's  Book  Week  but  it  has  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  open  doors  and 
partly  pave  the  way. 

No  matter  how  jaded  or  amused  we 
become  with  the  constant  procession 
of  weeks,  we  still  believe  in  a  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week.  We  recommend  to 
everyone,  an  article  in  Life  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Weeks."  (Read  all  the  back 
numbers  until  you  find  the  article.) 
We   notice    also    that   the   insufficient 
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supply  of  weeks  brings  National  Can- 
cer week  and  Children's  Book  week  at 
the  same  time;  but  Take-Your-Wife- 
To-The-Movies  week  and  Stay-Home- 
And-Rock-The-Baby  week  might  be  a 
worse  combination  and  be  something 
like  that  partnership  of  miseries  which 
Mark  Twain  suggested  as  the  most 
distracting:  St.  Vitus  dance  and  rheu- 
matism. 

Suggestions  often  have  a  more  wide 
reaching  outcome  than  the  suggester 
dreams.  During  Children's  Book 
Week,  a  conference  with  the  Educa- 
tional director  of  the  Detroit  institute 
of  arts  resulted  in  a  spring  exhibition  of 
interest  to  librarians  as  well  as  to  the 
public.  The  museum  exhibited  in  its 
print  rooms  originals  of  book  illustra- 
tions, devoting  the  largest  space  to  the 
illustrators  of  children's  books.  The 
original  works  of  30  illustrators  were 
shown,  20  of  them  doing  work  for  chil- 
dren. Armfield,  Carrick,  Day,  Boutet, 
De  Monvel,  Dulac,  Parrish,  Pyle, 
Rackham,  Robinson,  E.  Boyd  Smith, 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith  and  Wyeth  were 
all  there,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
books  were  on  exhibit  in  the  Main  li- 
brary children's  room. 

But  one  can  so  easily  fall  into  the 
pit  of  writing  glibly  on  accomplish- 
ments, when  in  the  real  truth,  "view- 
ing the  prospect  o'er,"  merely  the  sur- 
face has  been  scratched.  A  young  wo- 
man in  library  work,  who  was  talking 
over  her  career  and  the  possibilities, 
remarked  that  she  would  "like  to  get 
into  a  profession  where  you  didn't 
have  to  sit  down  and  write  about  what 
you  were  doing  as  soon  as  it  was  done" 
— this  was  naturally  apropos  of  "re- 
ports." Are  we  not  a  little  deserving 
of  criticism  like  that  even  when  "we 
mean  well."  Post  mortems  giving 
failures  and  lessons  learned  thereby  do 
not  creep  into  our  periodicals.  Sad 
endings  do  not  seem  to  be  in  demand 
but  we  frequently  see  them, — unless 
we  are  blind.  Some  day  that  style  of 
report  and  article  may  be  more  popu- 
lar than  at  present.  There  still  remains 


the  world  of  books  to  be  written  about 
when  all  our  "doings"  are  exhausted. 
Elisabeth  Knapp. 
Public  library,  Detroit,  Mich. 

OUR  objectives 

"The  right  book  to  the  right  child  at 
the  right  time."  I  take  this  to  be  the 
motto  of  every  children's  librarian 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  degree  to 
which  we  attain  this  ideal  is  the  measure 
of  our  success. 

What  manner  of  person  is  this  chil- 
dren's librarian?  Perhaps  a  candid 
answer  to  this  question  might  throw 
light  upon  the  question  of  book  service. 
Here  are  two  conceivable  types.  One  is 
plump,  pink  and  pretty  with  roguish 
eyes  and  a  child  clinging  to  her  skirts. 
She  gushes  sentimentally  over  her  "lit- 
tle angels"  and  lets  them  turn  a  once- 
orderly  children's  room  into  a  play- 
ground. 

Another  type  is  the  mature,  rather 
angular  spinster  of  forbidding  manner 
who  deals  out  books  with  decision,  trust- 
ing not  at  all  to  the  child's  own  intui- 
tions but  entirely  to  her  prescribed  diet 
The  young  savage  craving  pirate  orgies 
and  boy  bandits  does  not  readily  respond 
to  this  treatment.  He  is  more  apt  to  de- 
part with  a  defiant  whoop  or  to  gather 
other  spirits  more  lawless  than  himself 
and  shout  under  the  library  windows. 

Between  these  extremes  the  true  chil- 
dren's librarian  is  sometimes  lost  sight 
of.  Alert,  sympathetic,  with  a  sparkle  of 
humor  and  a  manner  firm,  commanding, 
or  persuasive  as  need  requires.  She 
knows  just  when  Johnny's  hand  steals 
under  the  table  for  his  "beanie,"  and 
how  to  interpret  covert  glances  and  sig- 
nals between  tables.  She  picks  the  ring 
leader  with  swift  assurance. 

This  children's  librarian  would  not 
oflFer  Aldrich  as  a  substitute  for  Peck's 
Bad  boy  nor  try  to  beguile  the  gig- 
gling girl  with  Mrs  Ewing.  She  leaves 
a  book  open  at  an  exciting  incident  or 
picture  and  watches  the  result. 

Her  book  prescriptions  are  based  on 
keen  observation.  She  listens  eagerly  to 
overheard  comments  made  by  the  chU- 
dren  themselves,  and  encourages  them  to 
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recommend  books  to  each  other.  Book 
reviews,  lists,  reading  clubs,  bulletin 
board,  pictures,  school-room  discussions, 
all  are  made  a  means  to  this  end — book 
needs  expressed  in  terms  of  book 
service. 

When  your  children's  librarian  speaks' 
at  a  Parent-Teachers  meeting  does  she 
psychologically  analyse  the  group  and 
find  the  point  of  contact,  or  does  she  de- 
liver a  stereotyped  lecture  on  the  value 
of  the  classics?  When  she  interviews  the 
harassed  teacher,  who  desires  only  that 
her  pupils  shall  read,  no  matter  what, 
does  she  try  to  appreciate  her  difficul- 
ties, or  instantly  antagonize  by  her  supe- 
rior manner? 

Some  masculine  members  of  our  pro- 
fession are  disposed  to  poke  fun  politely 
at  our  misguided  zeal.  They  think  Tom 
Sawyer  a  better  book  comrade  for  the 
normal  boy  than  Lord  Fauntleroy,  and 
prefer  daring  deeds  to  obvious  morals. 
Listen  to  them  open-mindedly  but  do  not 
sacrifice  sincere  convictions.  Only  be 
sure  they  are  justified. 

With  the  influence  of  the  movies,  War 
reactions,  and  the  high-power  impetus  of 
modem  youth  we  must  reckon.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  results  we  must  not  ad- 
here blindly  to  traditions,  nor  must  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  swept  along  with 
the  current.  Above  all  we  must  not  give 
way  to  hysteria.  It  is  time  to  weigh  and 
measure,  and,  above  all,  to  rally  our 
forces. 

I  am  not  meaning  to  advocate  a  lower- 
ing of  our  standards  or  a  policy  of  op- 
portunism ;  far  otherwise.  Some  of  us 
too  easily  succumb  to  the  popular  de- 
mand for  machine-made  fiction  and  the 
ubiquitous  series.  Others  tolerate  marked 
deterioration  in  such  writers  as  Ralph 
Henry  Barbour  because  they  originated 
a  favorite  type.  If  we  so  do,  we  are 
false  to  our  profession. 

Children's  Book  Week  as  an  intensive 
annual  campaign  in  which  we  focus  all 
our  efforts  at  one  point  may  be  taken  as 
expressive  of  our  aims.  This  is  the 
fourth  season  of  its  celebration.  Can  we 
point  to  and  tabulate  results  or  is  it  too 
soon  to  expect  them?  Book  Week,  like 
story-hours  and  book  advertising,  is  not 


readily  translatable  into  figures;  yet  we 
should  at  least  be  able  to  name  our  ob- 
jectives with  conviction. 

I  venture  to  state  them  as  follows :  Tb 
encourage  those  who  buy  books  for  chil- 
dren to  buy  the  best;  the  recognition  of 
our  authority  in  the  field  of  children's 
reading;  publicity  for  the  spread  of  our 
gospel;  cooperation  with  outside  agen- 
cies concerned  with  child  welfare;  the 
interest  of  the  children  themselves,  this 
last  is  too  often  neglected. 

The  value  of  concentrated  attention 
and  concerted  effort  is  unquestionably 
great;  we  have  won  a  fair  measure  of 
publicity  but  are  we  reaching  only  the 
limited  few  who  are  interested  anyway? 
Would  it  not  be  more  eflfective  if  we 
could  secure  a  few  vigorous  articles  in 
such  magazines  as  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  as  well  as  in  Scribner*s  and  the 
Bookman?  The  other  agencies  are  aware 
of  our  purpose  but  are  they  merely 
tolerant  onlookers  or  do  they  take  an  ac- 
tive part?  Theoretically  these  things 
should  eflfect  very  definite  results.  Dc 
they? 

As  the  Red  Queen  sagely  remarked  to 
Alice  in  the  checkerboard  contest,  "It 
takes  all  the  running  you  can  do  to  keep 
in  the  same  place.  If  you  want  to  get 
somewhere  else  you  must  run  at  least 
twice  as  fast."  Assuredly  in  this  fev- 
ered hour  we  must  not  abate  our  efforts. 
But  are  we  really  arriving  or  are  we  dis- 
tractedly running  aroimd  in  circles? 

Myself  when   young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor   and   saint,   and   heard   great   argu- 
ment 
About  it  and  about,  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  that  same  door  where  in  I 
went. 

Of  all  the  agencies  concerned  in  the 
Book  Week  campaign,  the  booksellers  oc- 
cupy the  most  prominent  place.  Indeed, 
it  is  their  slogan  of  More  Books  in  the 
Home  that  gives  it  its  impetus,  not  ours 
of  Better  Books. 

Recommend  we  never  so  wisely,  if  the 
attentive  parent  at  our  book  talk  hastens 
to  the  nearest  book  store  and  there  falls 
a  victim  to  the  allurements  of  the  identi- 
cal cheap  and  tawdry  volimies  we  de- 
cry, where  is  the  victory? 
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Right  here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
In  how  many  instances  do  the  dealers 
show  the  slightest  disposition  to  select 
their  displays  in  conformity  with  our 
carefully  selected  lists?  How  far  does 
the  hundred-headed  hydra  of  commer- 
cialism retreat  before  our  onslaught? 
Alas,  I  fear  the  monster  too  often  re- 
mains unscathed. 

All  the  well-directed  publicity,  all  the 
earnest  effort  and  fervent  zeal  of  all  the 
ilibraries  in  the  United  States  can  avail 
little  if  this  evil  rears  itself  in  our  midst. 
And  we  must  go  further  still  to  the  well- 
springs  of  its  sustenance;  I  mean  to  the 
authors  and  publishers.  In  heaven's  name 
'let  us  use  our  influence,  if  we  have  it, 
to  persuade  them  that  good  books  Tvill 
sell 

To  this  end  let  us  choose  our  weapons 
and  direct  our  forces;  but  let  us  do  so 
calmly,  deliberately  and  with  fore- 
thought. Let  us  proportion  our  efforts 
to  their  results. 

Janet  Jerome. 
Public  library 

Denver,  Col. 

ADJUSTMENTS    OF   BOOK    EXHIBITS 

The  Hartford  public  library  has  for 
at  least  fifteen  years  had  in  a  large 
room  in  the  Annex  an  exhibition  of 
books  for  children  and  growing  up 
boys  and  girls,  from  the  first  week  in 
December  until  Christmas  Eve,  week 
days  and  Sundays.  On  this  account, 
and  for  the  lack  of  room  in  the  main 
library,  we  do  less  in  Children's  Book 
Week  than  if  we  had  more  space. 

On  a  long  table  in  the  open  entrance 
to  the  loan-desk,  where  they  can  be 
watched  from  the  information  desk, 
we  show  the  best  new  books  of  the 
year,  with  chairs  where  readers  can 
sit  and  enjoy  them.  We  have  The  Book- 
shelf, Miss  Bogle's  and  Miss  Mahoney's 
lists  for  fathers  and  mothers,  and  some 
one  who  has  read  the  books  to  answer 
questions. 

We  have  not,  on  account  of  our  limi- 
tations, done  as  much  publicity  work 
as  is  recommended,  but  we  tell  visi- 
tors that  in  December  they  will  be 
able  to  see  many  more  books  both  in 


cheap  and  expensive  editions.  The 
movies  recommended  this  year  are  not 
good  enough  to  be  encouraged. 

Last  year,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  coimtry 
librarians  and  others,  suggesting  what 
they  might  do  by  showing  new  and  at- 
tractive books  which  had  been  in  the  lists 
sent  by  them  to  the  Connecticut  Public 
Library  committee  for  purchase  by  the 
annual  state  grant.  The  letter,  type- 
written, was  in  the  form  of  an  account 
of  what  had  happened  in  a  library  with 
a  name  not  on  the  map  of  Connecticut, 
but  was  true  in  substance,  and  largely 
drawn  from  our  own  experience.  The 
Connecticut  Public  Library  commit- 
tee sent  notices  of  the  Book  Week  to 
the  daily  papers  and  the  teachers  in 
the  graded  schools  over  the  state.  The 
books  recommended  to  high-school 
students  here  for  pleasure-reading  arc 
kept  in  a  room  by  themselves,  where 
they  may  be  seen  by  anyone. 

I  have  not  used  Jessie  Willcox 
Smith's  poster,  for  the  treatment  of 
books  in  it  is  directly  opposed  to  what 
librarians  spend  years  in  trying  to 
teach  children.  The  girl  is  taking 
down  a  book  from  the  highest  shelf 
by  clutching  it  at  the  top  in  a  way 
to  break  the  binding  of  the  back,  and 
the  boy  has  one  book  for  a  pillow  and  an- 
other with  back  up  and  leaves  open, 
resting  on  the  floor. 

The  first  year,  so  many  readers  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  a  Grown-up 
Book  Week,  that  we  withheld  our 
newest  and  most  attractive  arrivals 
until  the  children's  week  was  over,  and 
then  showed  them  with  the  under- 
standing that  all  except  fiction  might 
be  reserved  before  being  put  into  cir- 
culation. This  was  so  much  appreci- 
ated that  it  has  been  and  is  to  be  re- 
peated. 

This  year  there  will  be  only  a  week 
between  the  close  of  this  exhibition 
and  the  opening  of  the  holiday  display 
of  several  hundred  volumes  of  the  best 
old  favorites  and  new,  picture-books 
from  across  the  sea,  and  cheap  edi- 
tions with  as  good  print  and  paper  as 
we  can  find,  for  the  friends  who 
come  in  with  a  love  for  the  best  books 
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and  very  little  money  to  buy  them.  We 
do  not  sell  books,  but  we  tell  inquir- 
ers where  they  may  be  bought,  and  the 
distances  between  library,  bookshops 
and  department  stores  are  very  short. 

We  invite  clubs  to  see  our  show, 
and  sometimes  give  them  talks  on 
bookbuying  for  children. 

Reports  from  country  libraries  show 
that  Children's  Book  Week  has  ex- 
cited much  interest  and  will  be  cele- 
brated this  year.  There  need  not  be  a 
large  display  of  books,  but  those  that 
are  shown  should  be  the  best  of  their 
kind. 

Caroline  M.  Hewins. 
a  sample  celebration 

Last  year,  when  the  librarian  of  the 
South  Heckfield  library  received  from 
the  Connecticut  Public  Library  com- 
mittee a  copy  of  the  Book  Shelf  for 
Boys  and  Girls  and  a  notice  of  Children's 
Book  Week,  she  began  to  think  how  she 
could  make  the  best  use  of  both,  and  in 
the  next  24  hours  she  had  perfected  her 
plan. 

She  sent  a  letter  to  the  county  news- 
paper that  had  the  largest  circulation  in 
her  village,  inviting  everybody  to  visit 
the  library  in  the  week,  and  got  permis- 
sion from  her  trustees  to  keep  it  open 
from  three  to  five  and  seven  to  nine 
every  day  of  the  week,  the  usual  days 
being  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  She 
was  willing  to  work  overtime  both  in 
preparing  and  exhibiting  children's 
books,  but  her  work  was  lightened  by 
the  offer  of  a  girl  just  out  of  college  to 
help  her. 

Some  of  the  books  listed  in  the  Book 
Shelf  were  in  the  library,  but  many  were 
not.  Fortunately,  the  1921  request  for 
books  from  the  Connecticut  Public  Li- 
brary committee  had  been  delayed,  and 
she  sent  a  list,  asking  that  the  order 
might  be  sent  and  filled  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. She  looked  over  Qara  Hunt's 
About  Harriet,  that  she  had  read  to  a 
little  niece,  and  decided  to  show  as  many 
of  the  books  that  Harriet  likes  as  she 
could  find  on  the  shelves,  order  or  call 
in  from  circulation.  She  had  already 
The  three  bears,  Lucy  Perldn's  Japanese 
twins.  Uncle  Remus,  Margaret  MorIey*s 


Donkey  John,  Jack  and  the  beanstalk. 
Hill's  Fighting  a  fire,  and  Lorenzini's 
Pinocchio,  and  sent  for  Lucas's  Four 
and  twenty  toilers,  Kipling's  Just  So 
stories,  and  The  Cock,  the  Mouse,  the 
Little  Red  Hen.  Harriet  remembers 
what  she  reads  or  hears  read,  and  finds 
resemblances  to  it  in  her  every  day  life, 
two  qualities  which  it  is  best  to  en- 
courage. 

The  librarian  laid  the  books  aside  until 
her  volunteer  assistant,  who  was  clever 
at  printing  labels,  could  make  a  large 
one,  "Books  that  Harriet  likes."  The 
table  where  they  were  displayed  was  at- 
tractive to  mothers,  who  took  their 
names  for  the  coming  and  future  Christ- 
mases  and  birthdays. 

Some  picture-books  that  would  delight 
little  children  too  young  to  handle  them 
were  the  librarian's  next  thought,  and 
she  decided  to  ask  for  one  of  Caldecott's 
in  the  large  edition  and  three  or  four  in 
the  small,  Kate  Greenaway's  Pied  Piper, 
Boyd  Smith's  Chicken  world,  and  Poca- 
hontas, Ottilie  Adelborg's  Clean  Peter, 
Deming's  Indian  child  life,  J.  G.  Fran- 
cis's Book  of  cheerful  cats,  and  Jessie 
Wilcox  Smith's  Little  Mother  Goose. 

For  older  boys  and  girls,  Adventures 
of  Buffalo  Bill,  Jolmston's  Famous 
scouts,  Altsheler's  French  and  Indian 
War  series,  which  I  have  just  read  with 
as  much  enjoyment  as  any  boy,  Burnett's 
Lost  Prince,  Dorothy  Canfield's  Under- 
stood Betsy,  Mrs  Meiklejohn's  Cart  of 
many  colors,  W.  H.  Hudson's  Little 
Boy  Lost  and  Tarn's  Treasure  of  the 
Island,  already  in  the  library,  were 
placed  together,  with  the  hope  that  girls 
might  read  the  boys'  books,  and  boys 
find  something  to  enjoy  in  a  story  that 
did  not  look  entirely  feminine. 

Some  collections  of  poetry,  from 
Katherine  Shute's  three  small  volumes 
of  The  land  of  song,  that  may  be  bought 
separately,  to  Burton  E.  Stevenson's 
.Home  Book  of  verse  for  young  folks, 
«  and  a  few  books  of  Bible  stories  were 
put  together.  The  "When  Mother  lets 
us"  books  were  new  to  many  mothers, 
who  found  them  and  Lena  and  Adelia 
Beard's  Little  Folks  handy  book  valuable 
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aids  in  keeping  children  busy  and  inter- 
ested in  bad  weather. 

One  of  the  trustees,  who  saw  the  li- 
brarian's copy  of  The  Book  Shelf,  asked 
her  to  send  for  a  hundred  copies  at  his 
expense,  and  to  see  that  every  one  was 
given  to  a  father  or  mother. 

The  week  was  so  successful  and 
awakened  so  much  interest  that  before  it 
was  over,  grown-up  readers  began  to 
ask  "Why  won't  you  have  an  exhibition 
of  books  for  us?"  The  librarian  put  on 
tables  the  next  week  not  only  "best  sell- 
ers" but  some  that  had  not  attracted  at- 
tention before  and  they  all  went  into  ac- 
tive circulation  at  the  close  of  the  week. 

BOOK  SERVICE  FOR  CHILDREN 

Is  the  present  activity  in  regard  to 
book  service  for  children  wise?  This 
question,  asked  in  all  seriousness  by 
thoughtful  persons,  should  have  the  at- 
tention of  everyone  engaged  in  it  in 
any  way.  It  relates  itself  especially 
to  Children's  Book  Week,  since 
thru  a  remarkably  successful  campaign 
of  advertising,  a  wider  interest  is  being 
aroused. 

Many  persons,  myself  included,  feel 
very  keenly  that  there  is  a  surfeit  of 
all  forms  of  general  publicity.  The 
"drive"  is  outworn.  The  "week,"  or- 
iginally a  brilliant  idea,  has  been 
abused  to  such  an  extent  that  the  men- 
tion of  any  new  one  seems  absurd.  The 
word  "campaign"  is  again  growing  in 
favor.  All  sorts  of  objects^  more  or 
less  worthy,  share  in  the  publicity.  It 
is  all  a  part  of  the  American  habit  to 
overdo  a  good  thing,  to  become  tre- 
mendously aroused  and  then  to  grow 
tired. 

To  say  this,  however,  does  not  in 
the  least  answer  the  question.  In  the 
•first  place,  what  is  the  idea  which  un- 
derlies this  activity?  If  we  are  in 
sympathy  with  it,  believe  in  its  sin- 
cerity, but  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  it,  what  can  we  suggest  which  is 
better?  Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  make  the 
most  and  the  best  of  what  we  have 
until  some  genius  provides  a  bettei 
scheme. 


Every  librarian  worthy  of  the  name 
is  more  interested  in  helping  people  to 
know  and  to  enjoy  books  than  in  pil- 
ing up  statistics  of  circulation.  Every- 
one who  has  studied  children's  reading 
knows  that  while  some  children  read 
too  much,  there  are  many  times  the 
number  in  America  who  never  have  a 
fair  chance  to  make  friends  with  the 
books  which  are  by  common  consent 
ideal  for  them. 

There  may  be  some  libraries  so 
blind  as  to  be  satisfied  with  their  work 
with  children,  but  I  do  not  know  them. 
One  needs  only  to  study  the  results 
of  last  year's  questionnaires  about 
children's  work  and  the  training  of 
children's  librarians  as  reported  at  De- 
troit by  Miss  Edith  L.  Smith  to  realize 
how  inadequately  we  are  equipped  to 
do  sane  and  thoro  work  in  most  of  our 
children's  departments.  This  is  not  a 
disparagement  of  the  fine  work  done 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Wher- 
ever the  best  work  is  done,  the  lacks 
show  in  greater  contrast.  Far  too 
little,  rather  than  too  much,  is  being 
done. 

In  every  children's  department  in 
every  library,  every  week  should  be 
Children's  Book  Week.  Good  adequate 
service  is  our  best  and  only  lasting 
advertisement — service,  not  only  to 
children,  but  to  all  adults  who  care 
about  children's  reading  from  any 
angle.  This  is  our  primary  responsi- 
bility, but  we  also  have  duties  toward 
any  institution  or  organization  with 
similar  aims,  provided  we  are  able  to 
"go  along  together." 

Children's  Book  Week  offers  to  li- 
brarians an  opportunity  to  do  just  this 
with  those  who  are  selling  books.  No 
school,  no  library,  can  take  the  place 
of  a  small  collection  of  volumes  in  a 
child's  own  home.  Ownership  of  a  li- 
brary should  begin  before  a  child  can 
talk. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  possible 
dangers  of  this  movement?  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  danger,  as  well  as  value, 
in  numbers.  Of  what  good  is  it  to 
issue  many  mediocre  books  in  the  li- 
brary, while  better  books  lie  unused  on 
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the  shelves  for  want  of  enough  child- 
ren's librarians  to  suggest  them  to 
children?  It  is  not  necessary  to  stuff 
the  good  ones  down  children's  tiiroats, 
nor  to  be  over-conscientious  about  the 
literary  form  of  a  real  live  book  for 
boys.  In  the  end,  only  the  books  which 
the  children  themselves  call  best,  reach 
the  heaven  of  inclusion  on  a  short  "se- 
lected" list. 

Similarly,  there  is  no  virtue  in  in- 
creasing the  production  or  the  sale  of 
more  mediocre  books  for  children.  If 
this  is  done,  there  is  only  a  multipli- 
cation of  our  present-day  problem. 
There  is  real  harm  if  more  really  poor 
books  are  produced  and  sold.  This  is 
the  crucial  point,  and  one  about  which 
librarians  are  not  in  a  position  to  know. 
As  I  understand  it,  more  of  the  bet- 
ter books  are  being  sold,  and  that  is  a 
satisfaction.  It  is  partly  our  fault  if 
this  has  not  been  done,  for  our  co- 
operation has  been  sought. 

In  any  case,  it  is  not  how  many 
books  are  owned  by  children,  or  read 
by  them,  that  counts.  A  book  is  not 
just  a  book.  Children  love  to  pile  up 
numbers,  and  those  who  take  pride  in 
getting  as  many  books  as  possible 
from  the  library  and  who  want  to  fill 
as  many  reader's  cards  as  possible  are 
seldom  real  readers.  We  want  to  en- 
courage discrimination  in  choice  of 
books  for  reading  and  for  ownership. 

I  am  very  doubtful  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  stressing  work  with  children 
durine  Children's  Book  Week.  Read- 
ing of  the  best  books  belongs  to  every 
season  of  the  year,  and  should  seem 
to  be  a  natural  thing.  To  urge  that 
every  child  in  a  community  shall  read 
at  least  one  book  during  this  week 
seems  to  lay  an  emphasis  on  getting 
through  a  certain  number  of  pages, 
rather  than  upon  the  value  of  the  book 
itself.  All  schemes  of  "pleasure  read- 
ing for  credit"  are  open  to  this  criti- 
cism. 

When  it  comes  to  purchase  of  books 
by  children  themselves,  there  is  the 
added  feature  of  the  greater  difficulty 
of  discrimination  in  approaching  a  col- 


lection of  books  in  most  cases  buik 
primarily  for  commercial  reasons.  It 
would  seem  more  sensible  to  consider 
the  child  as  recipient  only,  and  to  con- 
centrate all  effort  on  interesting  the 
grown-ups  in  what  to  buy  and  what  to 
give. 

Perhaps  the  best  feature  of  tiie 
whole  movement  is  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote cooperation  between  those  who 
sell  and  those  who  distribute  books 
through  the  public  library.  Whatever 
the  library  can  do  toward  raising  the 
standard  of  children's  reading  is  worth 
while,  whether  it  is  done  inside  or  out- 
side our  own  walls.  Local  coopera- 
tion is  sometimes  harder  to  effect  than 
it  seems,  and  in  places  where  it  is  not 
so  successful  the  wise  librarian  makes 
even  greater  use  of  the  national  adver- 
tising in  connection  with  Children's 
Book  Week. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  important 
features  is  the  promotion  of  greater 
interest  and  more  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  individual  books.  A  definite 
object  is  necessary  if  any  advance  is 
to  be  made.  To  talk  about  "best" 
books  without  knowing  and  saying 
what  one  means  by  best  is  nearly  use- 
less, for  one's  hearers  interpret  the 
phrase  to  mean  the  best  with  which 
they  are  acquainted,  and  here,  again, 
variety  is  endless  and  often  disappoint- 
ing. The  wider  reading  of  the  best 
articles  on  children's  reading  appear- 
ing in  the  magazines,  and  the  wider 
use  of  good  book  lists,  such  as  the 
American  Library  Association's  Chil- 
dren's Books  for  Christmas  presents 
and  the  Bookshelf  for  boys  and  girls 
is  properly  emphasized  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week  committee. 

As  long  as  there  are  so  many  homes 
in  America  without  the  best  books 
which  are  the  children's  own,  there  is 
something  to  be  done  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  reading  of  books  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  that  it  contributes 
to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  life.  There 
need  be  no  sentimentality,  no  over- 
enthusiasm  about  it.  It  is  a  serious 
and  an  interesting  problem,  worthy  of 
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study  by  those  who  care  about  educa- 
tion which  does  not  mean  the  piling 
up  of  facts. 

Alice  I.  Hazbltine, 
Supervisor  of  children's  work. 
Public  library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

THE  child's  reading 

What  shall  the  children  read?  How 
shall  we  stimulate  them  to  read? 

These  were  questions  discussed  dur- 
ing the  educational  convention  in  Bos- 
ton at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  teachers  of  English  and  the 
Library  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

A.  B.  de  Mille,  secretary  of  the  New 
England  association  of  teachers  of 
English,  talked  about  books  for  boys. 

The  dime  novel  and  the  adventures 
of  Alger,  which  used  to  furnish  young 
readers  with  a  ready  supply  of  thrills, 
have  been  supplanted  by  still  more 
amazinc^  tales  of  motor  boat  boys  and 
submanne  boys.  Mr  de  Mille  finds 
these  books  surprisingly  well  written. 
"They  do  no  real  harm,"  he  said,  "The 
trouble  is  that  they  do  no  good." 

In  a  list  of  books  for  boys  compiled 
by  Mr  de  Mille,  the  older  standard 
books  predominate.  "Of  course  books 
of  today  are  as  good  as  those  of  yester- 
day," Mr  de  Mille  explained.  "But 
the  older  books  have  one  advantage. 
They  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  They 
have  been  liked  by  generations  of  bo)rs. 

"Books  of  today  preach  the  glory  of 
victory;  hardly  ever  do  they  teach  the 
nobility  of  enort  in  face  of  failure. 
What  recent  book  would  let  its  hero 
be  defeated?  Yet  this  is  just  what 
happens  in  that  prime  favorite,  'Tom 
Brown's  School  Days.'  Tom  Brown  is 
defeated,  and  defeated  in  athletics, 
which  to  a  boy  is  the  most  vital  of 
issues." 

Mr  de  Mille  gave  three  tests  for 
books  for  boys.  First  of  all  they  must 
be  liked  by  boys.  Boys  want  books 
for  friends,  not  books  that  are  guides 
and  philosophers.  "I  like  the  fellows, 
they  always  play  square,"  was  the 
reason  one  boy  gave  for  reading  Ralph 
Barbour's  stories.  The  second  re- 
quirement is  literary   merit,  and    the 


third  is  that  the  views  of  life  must  not 
be  distorted. 

Mr  de  Mille  told  of  having  found  his 
small  son  engrossed  in  an  account  of  a 
youthful  hero  who  after  many  such 
adventures  as  fighting  a  mountain  lion, 
defeating  a  six-foot  cook,  arrives  in 
Chicago  with  20,000  head  of  cattle. 
Here  he  succeeds  in  outwitting  the 
magnate  of  a  big  packing  industry.  In 
the  end  he  goes  back  home  the  proud 
possessor  of  $900,000.  The  trouble 
with  such  books  is  that  they  give  false 
ideas  of  life  in  general. 

Joseph  Conrad's  "The  Mirror  of  the 
sea,"  Mr  de  Mille  pronounced  the  best 
sea  story  ever  written.  The  humorous  tale 
of  "Three  men  and  a  maid"  by  P.  G. 
Wodehouse  was  recommended  as 
something  good  and  something  new. 
Poetry  such  as  "Reynard  the  fox;  or 
the  Ghost  Heath  run"  by  John  Mase- 
field,  "Tales  of  the  Mermaid  tavern" 
by  Alfred  Noyes  and  Robert  W.  Ser- 
vice's "Rhvmes  of  a  Red  Cross  man" 
will  appeal  to  boys. 

Fun  and  more  fun  is  the  purpose  of 
the  child's  reading  according  to  Miss 
Helen  Cosgrove,  teacher  of  English  at 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York 
City.  Grown-ups  may  read  for  pleas- 
ure, but  a  child  must  read  for  fun. 
Meet  the  child  on  his  own  level  and 
laugh  and  thrill  with  him,  then  climb 
up  with  him  to  pure  intellectual  fun, 
was  the  advice  Miss  Cosgrove  gave  for 
teaching  the  love  of  books.  Boys  who 
have  thrilled  over  the  adventures  of 
the  motor  boat  boys  will  readily  step 
up  to  the  plane  of  Kipling's  Captains 
Courageous. 

Analyzing  paragraphs  and  outlining 
plots  Miss  Cosgrove  finds  is  not  con- 
ducive to  developing  an  honest  taste 
for  reading.  Sometimes  children  get 
a  distaste  for  required  reading,  books 
that  "count."  In  the  Horace  Mann 
school  the  girls  have  a  book  forum 
where  they  get  together  and  discuss 
what  they  have  read — a  much  more 
stimulating  plan  than  the  bugbear 
book  reports. 

"Ice-cream  tales"  is  the  term  they 
have  originated  for  some  of  those  best- 
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sellers  which  like  ice-cream  are  good 
while  they  last  but  afterwards  leave 
a  thin  flat  taste.  These  girls  organ- 
ized a  circulating  library  of  their  own, 
a  book  being  the  required  initiation  fee. 
They  called  their  collection  "g^een 
vegetables"  in  contrast  to  the  less 
readable  school  library  which  was 
dubbed  "canned  goods." 

If  you  get  fun  from  reading  your- 
self, of  course  you  want  to  pass  it  on 
to  others.  The  girls  of  the  Green 
Vegetable  club  were  much  concerned 
over  the  fact  that  sailors,  having  no 
permanent  address,  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  drawing  books  from  pub- 
lic libraries.  Of  course  the  sailors 
might  not  care  for  the  books  they 
liked,  so  instead  of  turning  over  to 
them  their  collection  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  decided  to  auction  it  oflf. 
The  proceeds  of  this  sale  was  $48,  and 
this  was  given  to  the  Sailors'  league 
to  help  put  books  in  ship  libraries. 

Frederick  G.  Melcher,  chairman  of 
Children's  Book  Week  committee,  be- 
lieves in  the  magic  of  the  book.  It  was 
Mark  Hopkins  who  said  that  the  ideal 
instruction  was  a  child  on  one  end  of 
a  log,  a  teacher  on  the  other.  "Give 
the  child  free  rein  among  open  book 
shelves,"  said  Mr  Melcher,  "and  it  will 
do  more  towards  developing  individuality 
than  the  Mark  Hopkins  plan."  "More 
books  in  the  home"  is  the  slogan  of  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week.  "Better  books  in  the 
home"  was  the  first  suggestion,  but  Mr 
Melcher  preferred  "more"  to  "bet- 
ter." "Children  resent  that  uplift 
idea,"  he  said,  "and  more  books  will 
mean  better  books." 

It  was  Mr  Melcher's  suggestion  to 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  who  designed 
the  familiar  Children's  Book  Week 
poster,  that  the  children  should  just 
be  "soused"  in  books — and  books  are 
everywhere  in  the  picture,  even  up- 
side down  on  the  floor.  Mr  Melcher 
said  that  some  librarians  disapproved 
of  books  on  the  floor,  and  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  cut  oflf  the  heaps  of  topsy- 
turvy books  at  the  bottom  of  the  poster. 

Books  more  than  anything  else,  Mr 


Melcher  thinks,  give  the  child  an  inter- 
national education.  The  child  who  has 
read  "Pinnocchio"  knows  Italy,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  Sweden  and  China  is  in- 
delibly impressed  on  his  mind  by  reading 
the  books  of  Swedish  and  Chinese  fairy 
tales.  The  making  of  international 
minds  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  greatest 
need  of  our  times. 

Sadie  Alison  Maxwell, 
Boston  university. 


The  David  Copperfield  Library 

The  David  Copperfield  library,  13 
Johnson  St.,  London,  which  is  head- 
quarters for  the  Children's  libraries 
movement  in  London,  has  issued  a  per- 
fectly fascinating  monograph  undei 
the  title,  "Not  so  bad  as  we  seem,"  to 
commemorate  its  first  year's  work.  The 
title  is  taken  from  an  old  play  by  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer-Lytton  written  for  an 
amateur  company  of  the  Guild  of  Lit- 
erature and  Art,  and  performed  for  the 
first  time,  before  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert,   May   16,   1851. 

The  contents  of  the  booklet  are  made 
up  of  contributibns  from  Sir  Owen 
Seaman,  Alfred  Noyes,  Compton  Mc- 
Kenzie,  W.  L.  George,  Pett  Ridge, 
Stephen  Leacock  and  others.  Among 
the  latter  is  Henry  F.  Dickens,  K.  C,  a 
son  of  the  writer.  The  drawings  arc 
made  by  Neville  Lytton,  Augustus 
John,  Claude  Shepperson,  H.  M.  Bate- 
man,  L.  Raven  Hill,  Frank  Reynolds, 
E.  H.  Shepard,  Lewis  Baumer  and 
others. 

The  cover  page  by  Arthur  Norris 
presents  a  drawing  of  a  pageant  in 
which  a  number  of  Dicken's  charact- 
ers, the  most  beloved  of  the  lot,  ap- 
pear under  the  graceful  lines  of  the 
title,  in  attitudes  that  bespedc  at  once 
their  name  and  fame. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  pick  out  spec- 
ial bits  of  this  anniversary  number — 
it  is  all,  from  first  to  last,  delightful  and 
expressive  of  that  for  which  it  stands. 
A  very  satisfactory  point  in  regard  to 
it  is  the  understanding  spirit  with 
which  these  leading  lights  of  art  and 
lierature  in  England  express  them- 
selves with  regard  to  children's  read- 
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ing,  in  the  manner  and  substance  of 
their  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  intro- 
ducing children  to  Bookland. 

Letters  from  distinguished  citizens 
expressing  either  pleasure  or  regret  as 
they  were  or  were  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  anniversary  make  an  inter- 
esting presentation. 

Especially  interesting  pictures  in  ad- 
dition to  the  remarkable  front  page 
cover  are  those  of  "The  present  Mr 
Barkis"  by  Stampa;  and  "Eustace,  the 
child  who,  having  read  every  volume 
in  David  Copperfield's  library,  asks  for 
more,"  by  Bateman;  a  drawing  of 
David  Copperfield;  "The  artful  dod- 
ger," and  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
the  inimitable  and  satisfying  one  of 
David  and  Mr  Micawber,  by  Reynolds. 


Memories  of  Childhood 

Brown.    Through  (the  mill. 

Burroughs.     My  'boyhood. 

CiprianL     A  Tuscan   childhood. 

Demetrios.    When  I  was  a  boy  in  Greece. 

Gorky.     My  childhood. 

Hale.     A  New  England  boyhood. 

Hudson.     Far  away  and  long  ago. 

Loti.    Romance  of  a  child. 

Markmo.    When  I  was  a  child. 

Muir.     Story  of  my  boyhood  and  youth. 

Sedgwick.    A  childhood  in  Brittany. 

Soskice.    Chapters  from  childhood. 

Public  Library  Bulletin, 
Worcester,   Mass. 


One  may  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
librarv  needs  publicity  to  correct  the 
mistaken  impressions  of  library  work, 
but  the  publicity  must  be  of  a  definite 
character.  It  must  emphasize  the  big- 
ness of  the  job,  the  need  of  liberal  edu- 
cation and  technical  training,  and  the 
opportunity  it  offers  for  professional 
work  and  personal  leadership.  That 
kind  of  publicity  will  bring  into  the  li- 
brary field,  not  reluctant  recruits  but 
enthusiastic  volunteers.  The  library 
appeal  as  a  profession  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  library  work.  To  realize 
the  possibilities  of  the  greater  library 
of  today  we  need  the  strongest  and 
ablest  of  the  present  generation  of  col- 
lege graduates  for  service  in  the  rank 
today  and  for  leadership  tomorrow. 
— John  H,  Leete. 


An  Expert's  Opinions 

Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore,  supervisor 
of  work  with  children,  Public  library, 
New  York  City,  has  an  article  in  the 
Bookman  for  October,  "Who  is  writing 
for  children?" 

Among  the  books  and  people  of  whom 
she  speaks  most  pleasantly  and  with  a 
rare  bit  of  humor  are  Carl  Sandburg's 
Rootabaga  stories;  Van  Loon's  Short 
history  of  discovery;  Lof ting's  Story  of 
Dr  Dolittle;  Reed's  Bird-nest  boarding 
house;  Eraser's  pictures  for  Nursery 
rhymes;  Velveteen  rabbit  by  Margery 
Williams,  with  illustrations  by  Nichol- 
son; Rose  Fyleman's  Fairy  tales;  Hilda 
Conkling's  Shoes  of  the  wind;  Sara 
Teasdale's  Rainbow  gold;  The  way  of 
poetry  by  John  Drinlwater;  Battles  and 
enchantments,  Irish  folk-lore  retold  by 
O'Conor;  Fillmore's  Finish  tales, 
"Mighty  Mikko,"  illustrated  by  Van 
Everen;  Tales  of  the  North  American 
Indians  collected  by  Elizabeth  W.  De- 
Huff  ;  Thompson-Seton's  Bannertail ; 
Scoville's  Wild  folk;  Schultz'  Trail  of 
the  Spanish  horse;  Grew's  Beyond  rope 
and  fence. 

Frederick  Remington  and  Hamlin 
Garland  have  combined  to  present  The 
book  of  the  Indian,  which  is  well  wortii 
while;  Stewart  Edward  White  has  writ- 
ten a  life  of  Daniel  Boone.  Miss  Moore 
commends  Zane  Grey's  Tales  of  lonely 
trails,  saying  "This  is  not  a  romance,  but 
a  fascinating  record  of  personal  expe- 
riences in  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the 
desert,  and  tho  not  produced  as  a  chil- 
dren's book,  it  will  be  eagerly  read  by 
older  boys  and  girls."  Dan  Beard  has 
written  his  first  book  for  boys,  Black 
wolf  pack,  and  this  Miss  Moore  com- 
mends. Olaf  Baker  and  Paul  Branson 
together  have  written  and  illustrated 
Dusty  Star.  A  new  volume  of  stories 
by  Mrs  Molesworth  is  commended  and 
some  new  editions  of  old  favorites  are 
also  highly  praised — Master  Skylark, 
East  of  the  sun  and  west  of  the  moon, 
Grimm's  Fairy  tales  by  Frances  J.  01- 
cott,  as  well  as  Good  stories  for  great 
birthdays  by  the  same  author ;  Katherinc 
Pyle's  Fairy  tales  from    far  and   near, 
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illustrated  by  herself.  Padraic  Colum 
presents  the  last  of  his  editing  and  re- 
telling of  the  classics  for  children  in  the 
selection  he  has  made  from  The  Arabian 
nights.  Another  book  which  Miss  Moore 
commends  is  Martin  Pippin  in  the  apple 
orchard  by  Eleanor  Farjeon,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Joseph  JeflFerson.  She  also 
praises  Gypsy  and  Ginger  by  the  same 
author. 


Honor  Reading  Contest 

A  most'  successful  reading  contest 
for  children  was  undertaken  in  Min- 
neapolis under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Gratia  Countryman,  librarian,  and  Miss 
Georgiana  Ames,  children's  librarian. 

Appropriate  lists  of  books  were  se- 
lected for  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades,  and  each  book  given  a 
credit  rank,  as  five  points  for  a  short 
easy  story,  10  and  15  for  the  average 
books,  and  25  for  long  stories,  such  as 
"Kenilworth."  Van  Loon's  "Story  of 
mankind"  was  the  only  one  worth  50 
points. 

A  child  was  required  to  write  a  re- 
view of  a  book  in  order  to  receive 
credit  for  reading  it,  and  cards  were 
given  out  with  instructions  for  book  re- 
views. 

At  the  close  of  vacation  all  children 
who  had  credits  for  200  points  received 
certificates  signed  by  the  librarian. 
The  winner  of  the  contest  had  a  total 
of  720  points.  The  schools  cooperated 
with  the  library,  both  in  arousing  in- 
terest in  the  spring,  and  in  making 
special  programs  when  the  certificates 
were  awarded  in  the  fall. 


The  moment  a  piece  of  work  is  fin- 
ished we  should  shut  it  off.  As  soon 
as  a  conversation  or  a  dealing  with  an- 
other man  is  finished  we  should  shut  it 
off.  Half  our  weariness  with  our  work 
as  we  return  to  it  day  after  day  comes 
from  having  let  the  mind  stay  on  it  after 
it  is  done.  Even  interesting  work  will 
ultimately  bore  if  we  do  not  get  the 
power  of  shutting  it  oflf  when  it  is  no 
longer  the  time  to  be  doing  it. 


Library  Week  in  New  York 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Library  association, 
so  well  and  pleasantly  known  as  "Li- 
brary week,"  was  held  at  Alexandria 
Bay,  Thousand  Islands,  September 
11-16. 

The  general  theme  of  the  meeting 
was  The  public  library  in  the  service 
of  education.  All  the  discussions  of 
the  week  gathered  around  this  more 
or  less. 

The  address  of  welcome  made  by 
Rev  N.  E.  Fogarty,  president  of  the 
Board  of  trustees,  Holland  library,  Al- 
exandria Bay,  was  a  combipation  of 
wit  and  wisdom,  sound  advice  and  a 
cheery  message  of  courage.  The  presi- 
dential address  of  Joseph  D.  Ibbotson, 
librarian,  Hamilton  college,  dealt  with 
the  Place  of  the  public  library  in  a 
democracy.  Libraries  and  civilization 
was  presented  by  Hon  E.  N.  Smith  of 
the  Board  of  education,  Watertown. 
These  addresses  and  a  very  pleasant 
reception  occupied  the  first  afternoon 
and  evening. 

The  first  morning  of  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  business,  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
Model  farm,  Boldt  estate,  forming  a 
very  pleasant  outing.  At  the  evening 
meeting,  *a  most  interesting  address 
was  given  by  Lee  A.  White,  librarian 
of  the  Detroit  News,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed a  newspaper  library  and 
scraparium.  James  L  Wyer,  director 
of  the  New  York  State  library,  gave  a 
very  enlightening  discussion  of  the 
State  library's  plan  of  loan  to  small  li- 
braries, resembling  closely  the  work- 
ing of  branches  borrowing  from  a  cen- 
tral library. 

At  the  second  morning  session,  Dr 
Robert  T.  Hill  of  the  Division  of  Ex- 
tension education  discussed  The  Work- 
ers' education  movement  and  the  pub- 
lic library,  pointing  out  the  value  of 
close  cooperation  between  these  two 
important  factors. 

An  important  point  in  the  address  of 
Dr  Hill  stated  that  workers  and  those 
organizing  the  labor  movement  looked  to 
the  members  of  college  and  university 
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faculries  for  new  ideas.  The  libraries 
and  librarians  should  be  prepared  to  help 
the  former  to  lead  them  in  their  investi- 
gations and  by  both  power  and  spirit  in 
their  work  strengthen  the  attachment  of 
workers  for  the  library.  Ways  and 
means  of  doing  this  may  well  be  left  to 
the  librarians  of  the  various  conmiunities. 

In  the  afternoon,  William  F.  Jacob, 
librarian  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, spoke  of  the  power  of  moving 
pictures  in  the  service  of  the  librarjr, 
using  films  from  his  own  company  m 
illustrating  his  talk. 

The  Scholarship  dinner  in  the  eve- 
ning was  a  very  pleasant  occasion, 
presided  over  by  Paul  M.  Paine  of  the 
Syracuse  public  library. 

The  third  morning 

Among  the  notable  addresses  was 
that  given  bjr  Charles  W.  Spencer,  li- 
brarian of  Colgate  university,  touch- 
ing on  The  library's  part  in  political 
education.  Augustus  H.  Shearer,  li- 
brarian of  the  Grosvenor  library,  Buf- 
falo, reported  on  the  results  of  the 
questionnaire  sent  out  to  librarians  of 
the  state  for  the  purpose  of  knitting 
more  closely  the  interest  of  the  public 
library  in  local  history.  He  regarded 
history  as  relating  to  times  of  peace 
rather  than  of  war. 

A  delightful  boat  ride  took  up  the 
hours  of  the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening,  the  principal  aVl- 
dress  was  A  layman's  idea  of  a  libra- 
rian by  Prof  Surges  Johnson  of  Vas- 
sar  college.  This  was  a  fine  combina- 
tion of  humor  and  advice,  urging  li- 
brarians to  beware  of  provincialism 
and  to  be  loyal  to  self,  profession  and 
community. 

At  the  fourth  morning  session,  The 
high  school  library,  its  purpose  and 
organization  was  presented  by  Miss 
Ellen  F.  Chamberlayne  of  the  Central 
high  school,  Binghamton.  What  the 
schools  do  to  help  libraries  was  the 
theme  of  an  address  by  Frank  S.  Tis- 
dale,  superintendent  of  schools.  Water- 
town.  Walter  L.  Brown,  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  of  Buffalo,  gave  a 


most  interesting  description  of  meth- 
ods in  his  library. 

In  the  evening,  Frank  B.  Gilbert, 
the  Deputy  commissioner  of  education. 
New  York,  pointed  out  the  aspirations, 
aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  New  York.  Mr 
Gilbert  was  followed  by  Sherman 
Williams,  chief  of  the  School  libraries 
division  of  the  State  education  de- 
partment, who  urged  school  libraries 
to  perform  their  part  in  the  matter  of 
public  education. 

Noon  hour  round  table  meetings 
were  held  in  parlors  and  on  verandas 
of  the  hotel,  and  with  much  discussion. 
Discussion  groups  were  very  largely  at- 
tended. 

Conferences 

The  Book  selection  section,  in  charge 
of  Mary  Eastwood,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  dis- 
cussed Magazines  for  small  libraries; 
Non-fiction  for  the  small  library;  Why 
we  disapprove  Stratton-Porter,  Wright, 
Burroughs,  etc.,  and  "Happy"  fiction. 

Children's  work  in  charge  of  Jac- 
queline Overton,  New  York  public  li- 
brary, discussed  New  children's  books, 
Story  telling  from  picture  books.  Clubs 
and  books  for  older  boys  and  girls,  and 
Suggestions  for  children's  book  week. 

Problems  of  the  small  library,  in 
charge  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  W.  Black- 
all,  Oneonta,  discussed  What  not  to 
mend.  What  to  mend  and  how.  Li- 
brary housekeeping  and  What  is  dead 
timber?    What  shall  we  do  with  it? 

On  Friday  a  Question  box  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Ellen  Chamberlayne,  li- 
brarian, Binghamton  high  school. 

Problems  in  classif)ring  and  cataloging 
for  the  small  library,  in  charge  of  Mil- 
dred Pope,  Albany. 

Tuesday  to  Friday :  Topics  decided  by 
question  box. 

In  presenting  a  report  on  pensions 
for  librarians  in  New  York  state,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  in  a  number  of 
states,  including  New  York,  state  li- 
brarians come  under  the  pension  laws 
as  employes  of  the  state.  This  year 
the  New  York  law  was  so  amended  as 
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to  extend  the  system  to  all  county  and 
city  employes. 

The  Committee  on  resolutions  of- 
fered a  report,  covering  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  contributors  for  the 
scholarship  fund  and  congratulating 
the  winners  of  it;  a  request  that  libra- 
ries be  given  preference  in  the  coal 
distribution;  approval  of  the  plan  to 
restore  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Louvain;  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those 
who  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
meeting  in  play  and  music,  and  ad- 
dresses; appreciation  of  courtesy  and 
good  service  by  Westminster  hotel  and 
its  staff. 

The  following  was  also  adopted: 

Resolved:  That  the  New  York  li- 
brary association  spread  upon  its 
minutes  an  expression  of  deep  sorrow 
at  the  death  of  Mrs  Melvil  Dewey, 
who  tho  not  formally  enrolled  with  its 
members,  was  nevertheless  widely 
known  among  them  and  beloved  by 
many  of  them.  As  hostess  to  the  as- 
sociation on  its  many  conference  visits 
to  the  Lake  Placid  club,  Mrs  Dewey's 
gentle  presence,  constant  thoughtful- 
ness  and  numberless  personal  cour- 
tesies endeared  her  to  all  who  came  to 
know  her. 

Resolved  further:  That  a  copy  of  this 
minute  be  sent  to  Mrs  Dewey's  hus- 
band and  son. 

During  the  meeting  a  sum  of  money 
large  enough  to  underwrite  the  scholar- 
ships for  next  year's  meeting  was 
raised  by  two  interesting  book  sales. 
Copies  of  new  books  autographed  by 
the  author  or  illustrator  raised  over 
$200.  Two  copies  of  the  history  of 
Mankind  contained  original  drawings, 
as  well  as  signatures  by  Van  Loon. 
Maxfield  Parrish  was  represented  by 
four  books.  Among  the  authors  who 
wrote  cordial  notes  for  the  enterprise, 
in  addition  to  autographing  their  books, 
were  Christopher  Morley,  Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggin,  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott, 
Irvin  Cobb  and  Enos  Mills.  A  rum- 
mage sale  and  auction  of  duplicates 
contributed    by    libraries    within    the 


state  produced  both  funds  and  humor- 
ous situations. 

The  exhibitions  were  unusually  varied 
and  attractive  and  accessible.  The 
New  York  state  library  sent  their  col- 
lection of  the  best  books  of  1921 ;  the 
New  York  State  library  school,  a  col- 
lection of  mounted  pictures  of  public 
libraries  thruout  the  state.  The  H.  R. 
Huntting  Company  displayed  the  two- 
foot  book-shelf  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  vari- 
ous editions.  The  A.  L.  A.,  Library 
Bureau,  Longman's  commercial  bind- 
eries and  others  also  exhibited. 

Scholarships  were  awarded  on  fig- 
ures showing  improvement  in  various 
parts  of  the  circulation  and  on  answer 
to  the  following  problem : 

A  patron  wishes  to  donate  $300  to  your 
library  to  make  it  more  convenient  and 
serviceable.  On  a  separate  sheet  please 
recommend  a  plan  for  expending  this  money 
and  send  a  sketch  of  the  floor  plan  of  the 
library,  marking  in  red  ink  the  improve- 
ments proposed. 

There  were  12  recipients  of  scholar- 
ships, three  in  each  group,  and  8  re- 
ceived H.  M. 

The  scholarship  award  of  next  year 
is  based  on  the  securing  and  proper 
care  of  local  historical  material. 

Probably  the  most  important  busi- 
ness transaction  at  the  Alexandria  Bay 
meeting  was  the  decision  of  the  asso- 
ciation to  affiliate  with  the  A.  L.  A.  as 
a  chapter. 

A  most  enjoyable  part  was  the  play, 

THE  JOLT 

by 

William  B.  Gamble 

Presented  by 

The  New  York  Library  players 

Cast  of  Characters 

The  Hon  Sam  Bennett John   Lowe 

Margaret  Bennett,  his  daughter 

Mrs  Kaltfus 

"Biir  Leonard,  a  stock  broker,  Carl  Cannon 
Lizzie  Calhoun,  an  electrician 

Marion  Watson 

Lena,  a  maid Alice  Ramsburg 

Another  bright  presentation  was  a 
farce  comparing  the  hectic  life  of  a  vil- 
lage librarian,  trained  and  certified,  with 
her  earlier  experiences  as  a  lion  tamer. 
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I  T  •  S  A 
A  Play  in  One  Act 

by 
George  Hibbard  and  Marjorie  Taber 

Played  by 

THE  FIRST  GROSVENOR  LIBRARY  ROAD 

CX)MPANY 

Characters 

Vera  Skidmorc Miss  Marjorie  Taber 

Lucile  Plummer Miss  Laura  King 

Mrs  Croesus  J.  Pettigrew 

Miss  Clara  Gibson 

A.  Grosvenor  Saylcs..Mr  Augustus  Shearer 

This  was  a  rather  serious  comedy  in 
the  Clyde  Fitch  manner  advocating 
pension  funds  for  librarians.  Rather 
curiously,  the  legal  possibility  of  the 
participation  by  librarians  of  New 
York  State  in  the  pension  system  of 
the  state  had  been  announced  at  the 
morning's  meeting. 

The  Brooklyn  public  library  staff 
players  distinguished  themselves  in 
presenting  Glaspell's  Suppressed  De- 
sires. 

Cast  of  characters: 

Henrietta    Brewster Mildred    A.    Rice 

Stephen    Brewster Louis    N,   Feipel 

Mabel Edith  E.  Schwegler 

There  were  64  new  members  added 
to  the  association  during  the  year. 

It  was  voted  that  at  least  $200  be 
appropriated  to  be  used  in  the  work  of 
the  Institutes  committee  for  the  next 
year. 

Miss  Esther  Johnston  presented  a 
list  of  50  titles  desirable  for  transla- 
tion into  foreign  languages,  which  list 
had  been  compiled  thru  the  eflforts  of 
the  Committee  on  Americanization. 

The  association  appropriated  $50  to 
have  New  York  Libraries  go  to  each 
of  its  members.  At  an  earlier  meeting, 
New  York  Libraries  had  been  made  the 
official  organ  of  the  New  York  library 
association  but  no  funds  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose. 

The  attendance  register  was  well 
over  275.  A  large  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates came  from  the  small  and  medium 
sized  libraries.  The  criticism  of  this 
meeting  was  that  the  speeches  and 
technical  discussions  as  well  as  the 
registration  represented  too  largely 
the  smaller  libraries  and  that  the  large 
city     libraries    such    as    New    York, 


Brooklyn,  Rochester  and  Buffalo  did 
not  receive  adequate  attention — a  most 
unusual  criticism  of  the  clientele  of  a 
State  library  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year:  President,  Dr 
Augustus  H.  Shearer,  Grosvenor  fi- 
brary,  BuflFalo;  vice-president,  Mary 
A.  Eastwood,  State  library,  Albany; 
secretary,  Margery  C.  Quigley,  Free 
library,  Endicott;  treasurer,  Carl  Can- 
non, New  York  public  library. 


Pacific  Northwest  Library  Association 

The  thirteenth  annual  conference  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  library  associa- 
tion was  held  at  Olympia,  Washington, 
August  30-September  1.  While  not  as 
largely  attended  as  some  of  its  prede- 
cessors, over  140  librarians  registered. 
The  auditorium  in  which  the  sessions 
were  held  was  filled  aknost  to  capacity 
at  some  of  the  meetings,  Olympia  citi- 
zens taking  a  keen  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. British  Columbia,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Oregon,  Washington  and  Utah 
libraries  each  sent  contingents  to  the 
conference,  while  the  California  library 
association  sent  an  official  representa- 
tive, and  there  were  present  visiting 
librarians  from  Ontario,  Canada.  The 
three-day  program  prepared  by  the 
president  was  varied  and  interesting, 
and,  dealing  largely  with  live  issues 
and  practical  needs,  was  stimulating, 
informative  and  helpful. 

Mr  A.  W.  Tyler,  chaiman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Olympia  pub- 
lic library,  welcomed  the  visitors  at 
the  opening  session  in  an  address  that 
combined  cordial  hospitality  with 
warm  appreciation  of  the  work  that 
librarians  are  doing,  and  of  the  greater 
part  they  are  yet  to  play  in  the  future 
scheme  of  things.  Mr  Herbert  Killam, 
secretary  of  the  British  Columbia  li- 
brary commission,  made  the  response 
on  behalf  of  the  association,  after 
which  Mr  J.  T.  Jennings  of  the  Seattle 
public  library,  made  a  brief  "Presi- 
dential Preface"  in  lieu  of  the  address, 
in  part  a  review,  in  part  an  outlook, 
and  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  a  "keynote"  speech  at  a  political 
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convention,  with  which  most  of  his 
predecessors  thought  it  their  duty  to 
inaugurate  the  professional  papers  and 
discussions.  In  something  under  five 
minutes  President  Jennings  succeeded 
in  "settling  everybody  down,"  in  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere,  and  in  establishing 
an  attitude  of  mind  to  all  that  had 
been  arranged.  This  happy  condition 
prevailed  throughout  the  conference, 
and  to  it  much  of  its  enjoyment  and 
success  are  due. 

Committee  reports 

Committee  reports  are  sometimes  re- 
garded as  formal  and  perfunctory, 
though  necessary,  items  of  conference 
business  that  those  in  attendance  are 
properly  justified  in  "skipping."  That 
was  not  the  case  with  those  presented 
at  Olympia,  the  interest  manifested 
being  as  keen  as  that  shown  in  any  of 
the  presumably  more  attractive  things 
programed.  Elena  -A.  Clancey,  Ta- 
coma  public  library,  reported  receipts 
of  $48/,  and  a  credit  balance  of  almost 
$190.  Rebecca  W.  Wright,  for  the 
Membership  committee,  reported  an  in- 
crease of  64  since  the  preceding  confer- 
ence. Charles  W.  Smith,  University 
of  Washington  library,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Northwest  bibliography, 
drew  attention  to  the  growing  interest 
in  the  collection  of  materials  relating 
to  local  history,  and  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing cost  of  this  type  of  books  due 
to  the  enlarged  and  increasing  demand. 
The  publication  of  the  "Checklist  of 
Pacific  Northwest  Americana"  last 
year  had  doubtless  contributed  to  this 
new  interest  and  demand  by  pointing 
out  desirable  titles.  New  and  import- 
ant acquisitions  in  this  category  by  li- 
braries within  P.  N.  L.  A.  territory  are 
duly  reported,  and  in  this  way  a  future 
edition  of  the  Checklist,  practically 
complete,  is  rendered  possible. 

Miss  E.  Ruth  Rockwood,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  had  prepared  a  se- 
lected list  of  some  275  titles,  in  re- 
sponse to  many  requests  from  smaller 
libraries  for  Northwest  material  that 
was  desirable,  accessible,  and  reason- 
ably priced.  The  list  included  both 
federal   and   state   documents.     With 


annotations,  it  would  make  a  pamphlet 
of  about  50  pages,  and  the  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.  had  offered  to  publish  500 
copies  on  a  guarantee  of  $200.  Later, 
after  a  canvas,  Mr  Smith  reported  450 
copies  subscribed  for,  and  the  Bibliog- 
raphy committee  therefore  received  in- 
struction from  the  association  to  pro- 
ceed with  publication. 

Miss  Rockwood,  chairman  of  the 
Subscription  Book  committee,  reported 
that  during  the  past  year  the  outstand- 
ing achievement  of  the  year  had  been 
the  issuance  of  the  quarterly  Informa- 
tion Bulletin  in  printed  form.  This  had 
been  rendered  possible  through  the 
generosity  of  the  Washington  state 
library.  The  service  was  highly  valued, 
not  alone  by  P.  N.  L.  A.  librarians,  but 
by  those  from  far  distant  points,  as 
was  testified  to  by  the  numerous  re- 
quests for  permission  to  subscribe  to 
die  Bulletin  from  librarians  from  the 
East  and  South. 

Miss  Fanny  E.  Reynolds  of  the 
Seattle  public  library,  reported  for  the 
Committee  on  books  for  the  blind. 
Eleven  libraries  within  P.  N.  L.  A.  ter- 
ritory possessing  embossed  books  for 
the  blind  had  co-operated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  union  catalog.  This  had 
been  printed  at  a  cost  of  $345,  and  was 
now  ready  for  distribution.  Pledges  for 
$220  of  this  sum  had  been  received  at 
the  time  the  committee  reported. 

Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  librarian  of 
the  Oregon  state  library,  reporting  for 
the  Committee  on  libraries  in  Alaska, 
gave  an  interesting  address,  summariz- 
ing library  conditions  in  that  territory, 
and  reviewing  correspondence  between 
herself  and  Governor  Scott  C.  Bone, 
who  took  a  keen  personal  interest  in 
the  library  movement,  and  was  taking 
all  proper  means  to  give  it  official  as- 
sistance. Miss  Marvin  suggested  that 
the  thanks  of  the  association  be  for- 
warded to  Governor  Bone  for  his  in- 
terest in  library  legislation  in  his  ter- 
ritory, which  was  accordingly,  and 
unanimously  done.  Mr  Geo.  W.  Fuller, 
librarian  of  the  Spokane  public  library, 
spoke  interestingly  of  his  recent  visit 
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to  Alaska,  when  he  had  visited  libraries 
in  Juneau,  Skagway  and  Ketchikan. 

At  almost  every  library  conference 
is  heard  the  lament  of  the  non-attend- 
ance and  the  lack  of  interest  of  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  library  trustees.  The 
P.  N.  L.  A.  has  been  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  but,  to  judge  from  the  report 
presented  by  Mrs  Overton  G.  Ellis, 
trustee  of  the  Tacoma  public  library, 
to  the  Olympia  conference,  there  is  to- 
day the  hope  of  better  things.  Mrs 
Ellis  reported  inability  to  fmd  any 
formal  record  of  trustees  meetings  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  12  preced- 
ing conferences,  or  any  permanent 
form  of  sectional  organization.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  trustees  of  all  institutional 
members  of  the  P.  N.  L.  A.  had  been 
made  members  of  the  association,  and 
special  invitations  had  been  given  to 
trustees  to  attend  the  Conference.  As 
a  result,  representatives  from  six  li- 
brary boards  were  already  present,  and 
it  was  hoped  to  have,  for  the  first  time, 
a  real  trustees  section  and  round  table 
at  the  present  conference. 

Soldiers'  diaries 
Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  chairman  of 
the  War  Records  committee,  presented 
her  third  annual  report.  This  showed 
that  little  or  nothing  had  been  as  yet 
done  in  Washington,  but  that,  as  the 
result  of  information  and  methods 
learned  at  the  Detroit  A.  L.  A.,  an  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  start  was 
Elanned.  Interesting  details  of  what 
ad  been  done  in  British  Columbia 
were  supplied  by  Mr  John  Forsyth, 
legislative  librarian  of  that  province. 
The  collection  of  diaries  by  men  who 
served  was  again  emphasized  as  a  de- 
sirable local  effort  by  libraries,  as  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  locality 
war  records  and  histories  of  special 
service.  The  chairman  requested  li- 
brarians to  forward  to  the  committee, 
stories  of  memorial  trees,  roads,  build- 
ings, tablets  and  other  local  memorial 
efforts,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
a  check  list  of  publications  on  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  during  the  war,  includ- 
ing privately  printed  material,  be  com- 
piled. 


Miss  Mary  Lytle  of  the  Broadway 
high-school,  Seattle,  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  School  libraries.  A 
survey  of  the  high  school  libraries  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  was  the  major 
undertaking  of  this  committee  during 
the  year.  The  reports  so  far  received 
covered  86  schools,  with  libraries  vary- 
ing in  size  from  100  to  7,000  volumes. 
Of  these,  73  were  housed  in  separate 
rooms  exclusively  devoted  to  library 
work,  and  16  of  them  were  uncata- 
loged.  Three  of  the  86  appeared  to 
have  no  annual  book  appropriation. 
Most  of  these  libraries  were  in  charge 
of  teachers,  assisted  by  students,  but 
the  information  secured  showed  that 
there  were  three  teacher-librarians  and 
16  librarians,  of  whom  eight  were  li- 
brary school  graduates. 

A.  L.  A.  meeting 

For  three  years,  there  has  been  dis- 
cussion between  P.  N.  L.  A.  and  Cali- 
fornia librarians  for  a  joint  conference 
of  the  two  associations  in  some  year  in 
which  the  A.  L.  A.  met  in  the  East  or 
South.  The  rapid  growth,  within  re- 
cent years,  of  the  A.  L.  A.  had  made 
its  annual  conferences  almost  too  un- 
wieldy for  effectiveness,  and,  with  a 
half  dozen  or  more  meetings  held  sim- 
ultaneously, and,  to  a  certain  extent 
in  competition,  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  professional  benefit  g^ned 
by  the  Coast  librarians  who  attend 
compensates  for  the  heavy  expense  in- 
curred. Conferences  with  an  attend- 
ance of  500  or  less,  are  regarded  by 
many  librarians  as  more  beneficial  than 
the  great  mass-gatherings  the  growth 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  apparently  necessitates. 

Joint  meetings 
Librarians  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who, 
by  reason  of  their  geographical  loca- 
tion, are  under  the  greatest  average 
cost,  both  in  time  and  money,  in  at- 
tending the  A.  L.  A.  conferences,  have 
recognized  this  for  some  time.  Closer 
co-operation  between  the  two  Coast 
associations  has  within  recent  years 
been  eflfected.  For  three  years  past 
each  has  sent  an  official  representa- 
tive to  the  conference  of  the  other.  The 
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idea  has  steadily  grown  that  it  would 
be  highly  advantageous  to  hold  a  trien- 
nial joint  conference,  which  is  thought 
would,  in  attendance  and  quality,  rank 
next  only  to  the  A.  L.  A.  A  special 
committee  was  appointed  early  in  the 
year  by  President  Jennings  to  report 
on  this  proposal,  and  Mr  John  Riding- 
ton,  librarian  of  the  University  of 
British  Columbia,  in  presenting  it, 
stated  that  the  proposal  had  met  with 
the  warm  approval  of  the  California 
librarians,  and  of  the  California  execu- 
tive, and  recommended  that  such  a 
joint  conference  be  held,  at  some  con- 
veniently northern  point  in  California, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1^3. 

Miss  Cornelia  Provines,  the  official 
representative  of  the  California  library 
association,  heartily  endorsed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  report,  and  presented 
a  cordial  invitation  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  C.  L.  A.  to  meet  in  joint 
conference  next  year.  The  recom- 
mendation and  the  invitation  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  association.  By  a  rising 
vote,  it  was  decided  that,  in  addition 
to  this  joint  conference  with  California, 
the  regular  conference  of  the  P.  N.  L. 
A.  should  be  held  at  the  usual  time 
next  autumn. 

Mr  John  Ridington  also  reported  for 
the  Publicity  committee,  outlining  the 
work  done  during  the  year.  He  recom- 
mended that  special  reports  be  made 
of  the  conference  for  the  library  press, 
instead  of,  as  has  been  customary,  for- 
warding to  these  journals  copies  of  the 
Proceedings  when  printed,  and  from 
which  each  has  compiled  its  own  re- 
port. This  suggestion  was  adopted, 
and  Mr  M.  H.  Douglass,  the  secretary, 
instructed  to  prepare  the  report  for  the 
Library  Journal  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Publicity  committee  that  for  Pub- 
lic Libraries. 

Six  groups  were  then  formed  for 
round  table  discussions.  These  com- 
prised: Trustees,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs  Overton  G.  Ellis ;  Reference  li- 
brarians, Miss  E.  Ruth  Rockwood; 
Children's  librarians,  Miss  Annabel 
Porter;  College  and  Reference  librar- 
ians.  Miss   Lucia   Haley;   Hight-school 


librarians.  Miss  Mary  F.  Lytle  and 
small  libraries.  Miss  Sabra  Nason.  In 
each  of  these,  live  and  important  matters 
were  discussed,  opinions  and  experiences 
freely  interchanged,  with  much  of  prac- 
tical benefit  as  a  result 

Trustees  roundtable 

Mrs  Horace  G.  Horstman,  secretary 
of  the  Trustees  section,  has  forwarded, 
as  a  matter  of  record,  a  summary  of 
the  discussion  which  took  place  at  their 
meeting,  and  from  this  the  following 
facts  of  more  than  local  interest,  are 
gleaned.  The  section  (all  composed  of 
Washington  trustees)  put  itself  on 
record  by  unanimous  vote  as  favoring 
the  adoption  of  a  county  library  system 
for  the  state.  They  discussed  the  con- 
flict between  existing  state  and  muni- 
cipal laws  concerning  the  expenditure 
of  library  funds,  and  by  resolution  sug- 
gested a  workable  modus  vivendi.  The 
chairman  put  forward  the  claims  of  the 
library  as  a  public  utility,  and  in  sup- 
port adduced  some  enlightening  com- 
parisons, compiled  from  the  records  of 
the  City  of  Tacoma. 

Gas  meters,  12,237;  Phones,  20,000;  Water 
users,  22,570;  Mayoralty  vote  (April  22), 
24,645;  Electric  light  and  power  users,  2/,- 
000;  Registered  voters,  30,255:  Largest 
newspaper  circulation,  32,456;  Library  card 
holders,  33,000. 

The  value  of  these  figures  can  be 
judged  from  Tacoma's  population, 
96,965. 

One  of  the  important  results  of  the 
round  table  discussion  of  the  trustees 
was  a  definite  realization  of  the  duty  of 
these  bodies  to  place  before  their  re- 
spective communities  the  claims  of  the 
library  for  public  support.  Too  often 
this  important  work  is  left  to  the  li- 
brarian and  staflF.  Trustees,  as  mem- 
bers of  other  organizations  and  en- 
gaged in  business  and  other  activities, 
could,  and  should,  supplement  and 
strengthen  their  annual  representations 
to  the  municipal  authorities,  and  so 
create  a  body  of  public  opinion  that 
will  make  adequate  financial  support  of 
the  library  much  more  easy  to  secure. 

The  evening  session  was  opened  by 
two  enjoyable  choruses  by  the  Glee 
club  of  the  Olympia  Chamber  of  Corn- 
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merce.  Three  speakers,  representing 
respectively  the  states  of  Washinj^ton, 
Oregon  and  California,  then  presented 
the  library  situation  as  it  has  developed 
in, the  Pacific  Coast  states.  "The  li- 
brary's part  in  the  State's  educational 
scheme"  was  the  title  of  the  first,  read 
by  Mrs  Joseph  Corliss  Preston,  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
Washington. 
Story  of  Washington's  library  activities 

Starting  with  the  statement  that  the 
greatest  present  day  problem  was  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  all  the 
people,  the  universally  recognized  obli- 
gation of  modern  society  that  this 
training  should  be  towards  citizenship, 
and  the  acceptance  by  the  state  of  this 
responsibility,  both  as  to  curriculum 
and  finances,  Mrs  Preston  sketched 
historically  the  development  of  educa- 
tional organization  in  Washington, 
from  the  passing  of  the  "Barefoot  Boy" 
school  law  in  1^5  down  to  the  present 
time.  With  more  of  detail,  and  with 
much  of  interest,  library  progress  was 
traced  from  1854  onwards.  In  that 
year  a  librarian  was  appointed  for  the 
territory,  with  an  annual  salary  of  $300. 
That  official  was  instructed  to  make  a 
catalog  of  the  library  in  1863,  while 
four  years  later  his  annual  stipend  was 
increased  to  $400.  The  persons  having 
library  privileges  were  defined  by 
statute,  and  the  penalties  for  non-re- 
turn on  the  due  date  of  volumes  loaned 
were  fixed  at  not  less  than  five  times 
the  value  of  the  book,  not  exceeding 
$500.  The  use  of  the  library  was  rig- 
orously limited  to  specified  territorial 
officials,  and  a  statute  of  1879  provided 
that  all  such  officials  must  be  resident 
in  Olympia. 

After  the  elevation  of  Washington  to 
the  dignity  of  a  state,  the  legislature 
(in  1889)  made  the  appointment  of  a 
librarian  tenable  for  four  years,  at  a 
salary  of  $1000,  the  incumbent  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  any  assistant,  and  in 
addition  "such  duties  as  usually  de- 
volve upon  a  janitor,"  and  the  custody 
of  the  State  buildings  and  grounds  I 
Furthermore,  if  the  librarian  permitted 


the  loan  of  books  at  one  time  to  a  value 
greater  than  $1000,  it  was  provided 
that  he  should  forfeit  twice  the  amount 
of  the  excess.  In  1893,  the  librarian 
was  relieved  of  his  janitor's  duties,  his 
salary  was  raised  to  $1500  and  $800 
provided  for  an  assistant. 

In  1901,  the  first  appropriation,  $2000, 
was  made  for  traveling  libraries  within 
the  state,  and  the  Library  commission 
established.  This  commission  was 
abolished  in  1921,  and  its  duties  taken 
over  by  the  State  and  Law  library 
committees. 

Mrs  Preston,  as  a  member  of  the 
former  body,  stated  frankly  that  she 
was  unable  to  speak  of  state-wide  li- 
brary development  in  terms  of  the 
future,  for  the  reason  that  the  commit- 
tee had  not  yet  reached  its'  own  con- 
clusions as  to  its  policy.  She  gave, 
however,  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  library  activities  at  present  under 
state  guidance  and  control,  with  ex- 
tended quotations  from  a  recent  report 
of  the  State  traveling  libraries,  the 
books  loaned  in  the  year  reviewed  ex- 
ceeding 108,000v. 

Mrs  Preston's  paper  concluded  with 
a  tribute,  notable  as  proceeding  from  a 
professional  educationalist,  as  to  the 
part  libraries  play  as  an  integral  part 
of  present  education  systems. 

"Public  supported  libraries,"  she 
stated,  "are  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  educational  system  of  any  state; 
they  should  extend  their  influence  and 
jurisdiction  to  the  remotest  bounds  of 
each.  The  opening  of  a  library  is  an 
event  of  the  highest  importance  in  any 
community.  It  is  an  institution  that 
builds  up  and  adorns  the  local  life. 
There  is  no  city  so  great,  so  renowned, 
that  should  not  wear  its  library  as  the 
chief  jewel  in  its  crown.  There  is  no 
town  so  humble  that  a  good  library 
will  not  raise  it  to  distinction  and 
honor.  However  excellent  its  schools, 
however  admirable  the  training  its 
children  get  at  home,  the  community 
in  which  there  is  no  good  library  is 
only  half  educated.  Men  may  come, 
men  may  go,  but  their  thoughts  inscribed 
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in  books  go  on  forever.  School  train- 
ing only  functions  when  education 
places  at  the  service  of  our  young  peo- 
ple the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
world.  It  is  books  that  aflford  the  true 
transmigration  of  souls,  since  in  them 
the  minds  of  men  live  on  long  after 
their  bodies  have  returned  to  dust.  It 
is  to  the  public  library  and  to  the  public 
school  that  the  public  spirit  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  United  States  is  ascribable. 

The  public  library  instils  a  love  of 
books  by  creating  and  giving  facilities 
for  a  love  of  reading,  and  a  love  of 
reading  develops  a  taste  for  true  cul- 
ture. Every  citizen,  even  the  humblest, 
can  enter  the  public  library  with  the 
sense  of  ownership,  for  it  is  maintained 
by  his  own  contribution,  with  that  un- 
derstanding. He  feels  and  realizes  that 
he  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  it  af- 
fords. The  people  of  a  community  ani- 
mated by  such  a  spirit  soon  becomes 
a  reading  community,  and  a  reading 
community  soon  becomes  an  educated 
community." 

Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  librarian  of 
the  Oregon  state  library,  next  spoke 
of  Library  progress  in  Oregon.  Speak- 
ing from  only  a  few  notes.  Miss  Marvin 
gave  an  informative,  encouraging  and 
interesting  address,  enlivened  and  illus- 
trated by  allusion  and  anecdote,  and 
permeated  thruout  by  a  practical  wis- 
dom, combined  with  an  inspiring  faith. 
It  is  a  pity  no  record  is  available  of  so 
excellent  an  address. 

Among  the  headings  dealt  with  by 
Miss  Marvin,  as  constituting  her  sum- 
mary of  the  present  library  situation 
in  C>regon,  were : — ^The  state  educational 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Ore- 
gon, and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state,  have  well-organized  libraries; 
one-third  of  Oregon's  counties  have 
county  libraries,  and  every  town  in  the 
state,  capable  of  supporting  a  library, 
has  such  an  institution.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  school  libraries  are  not  as 
strong  as  they  should  be ;  they  should 
be  more  definitely  connected  with  both 
the  public  library  systems  of  their  lo- 
calities and  that  of  the  state.     Book 


selection  by  the  libraries  shows  encour- 
aging improvement.  The  trustees  are 
the  present  weakest  point  in  Oregon  li- 
brary organization — their  interest  in 
their  own  libraries  is  not  as  deep,  and 
consequently  the  services  they  render 
are  not  as  valuable  as  they  should  be. 

California's  progress 

Miss  Cornelia  D.  Provines,  of  the 
Sacramento  County  free  library, 
brought  greetings  from  California  li- 
brary workers,  describing  her  presence 
at  the  conference  as  an  "inter-library 
loan,"  rendered  possible  by  a  voluntary 
assessment  of  every  county  librarian 
in  the  Golden  State. 

After  the  conveyance  of  cordial 
greetings  from  the  librarians  she  rep- 
resented, and  of  a  message  from  Miss 
Susan  Smith,  president  for  the  year  of 
the  California  library  association,  sug- 
gesting a  basis  for  the  working  out  of 
the  1923  joint  conference  of  the  two 
associations,  Miss  Provines  stated  that 
the  varied  forms  of  work  and  organiza- 
tion illustrated  and  undertaken  by  the 
libraries  represented  in  the  P.  N.  L.  A. 
were  what  made  it  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  librarians  of  California. 
Not  "like  in  like,  but  like  in  difference," 
was  what  most  intrigued  and  interested 
the  P.  N.  L.  A.'s  southern  neighbors, 
because  it  is  not  similarity,  but  variety, 
that  stimulates  interest.  Observation 
of  these  varieties  and  diflferences,  ac- 
companied by  mutual  professional  re- 
spect and  personal  liking,  would  do 
more  toward  creating  professional  solid- 
arity than  any  amount  of  academic  dis- 
cussion concerning  systems  and  methods. 

Miss  Provines  then  proceeded  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  certification,  for 
years  of  increasing  and  now  of  general 
interest  to  all  librarians,  and  stated 
that,  while  California  had  by  no  means 
settled  the  matter,  it  had  at  least  and 
at  last  reached  something  that  prom- 
ised a  working  basis  fpr  future  devel- 
opment. This  basis,  after  some  mean- 
ingless, and  more  fruitless  efforts,  was 
reached  at  the  Lake  Tahoe  conference 
last  year.  It  provides  for  a  certifica- 
tion committee  within  the  Californi? 
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association,  which  shall  establish 
grades  of  certificates  covering  all  pro- 
fessional library  work,  establish  stand- 
ards, hold  examinations,  issue  tempor- 
ary or  permanent  certificates,  and  have 
power  to  revoke  same  for  cause.     As 

J  ret,  certification  is  not  compulsory,  no 
ibrarian  having  to  submit  to  be  judged 
or  rated  to  the  standards  set  up,  but 
150  California  librarians  had  already 
voluntarily  made  application  for  exam- 
ination, with  a  view  to  securing  profes- 
sional certificates.  In  the  judgment  of 
Miss  Jeannette  Drake,  chairman  of  the 
California  certification  committee,  the 
effort  involved  and  the  decisions 
reached  had  been  abundantly  justified 
and  vindicated. 

Miss  Provines  then  turned  to  discuss 
the  County  Library  system,  as  devel- 
oped in  California,  speaking  of  it  from 
the  standpoints  of  organization,  opera- 
tion and  eflfect.  The  system  was  the 
outcome  of  profound  wisdom  and  in- 
sight, its  simplicity,  elasticity  and 
power  of  expansion  from  within,  as 
well  as  its  security  from  aggression 
from  without,  together  with  its  organi- 
zation as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
county  administration,  making  it  in  the 
fullest  sense  a  representative,  progres- 
sive, democratic  institution.  The  State 
board  of  Library  examiners  protects 
county  libraries  from  purely  political 
appointments,  and  insures  a  thoroly 
competent  corps  of  professional  work- 
ers. Provisions  relating  the  county  li- 
braries and  librarians  with  the  State 
librarian  and  library  give  general  su- 
pervision and  assistance  in  case  of 
emergency  or  necessity,  and  make 
available  for  any  borrower  in  the  state 
a  vast  collection  of  library  material 
organized  at  Sacramento. 

Municipal,  school  and  law  libraries 
may  affiliate  with  county  libraries,  on 
terms  mutually  agreeable  to  their  gov- 
erning authorities  and  the  board  of 
county  supervisors.  This  action  in  all 
cases  is  on  the  volition  of  the  smaller 
library,  and  in  practice  has  been  the 
salvation  of  many  a  struggling,  inade- 
quately supported  municipal  library, 
which    has    been    able  to  advance  its 


salaries,  and  greatly  augment  both  Us 
book  collection  and  its  usefulness,  as 
the  result  of  contracts  thus  made. 

The  plan  of  operation.  Miss  Provines 
further  stated,  is  as  simple  and  as  ef- 
fective as  the  law.  Branches  are  es- 
tablished wherever  needed,  and  a 
branch  involves  but  two  things — shel- 
ter for  the  books  and  someone  respon- 
sible for  giving  them  out  and  taking 
them  in.  One  successful  branch  is 
located  in  a  disused  chicken  brooder, 
another  in  a  T.  N.  T.  box  on  a  moun- 
tainside I  Under  the  scheme,  books 
are  considered  as  of  far  more  impor- 
tance than  buildings.  In  California, 
book  wagons  are  as  extinct  as  the 
fashions  of  1860 — the  territory  is  too 
large,  the  method  of  distribution  too 
personal  and  too  varied,  to  permit  their 
use.  Books  are  sent  to  some  branches 
on  the  backs  of  burros,  to  others  on 
those  of  men.  They  go  on  logging 
trains,  or  on  horseback  over  roads  no 
book  wagon  could  ever  travel.  All  the 
best  in  the  book  world  is  being  served 
to  schools  no  pupil  of  which  has  ever 
seen  a  horse-drawn  vehicle. 

After  further,  and  most  interesting, 
information  concerning  organization, 
methods  of  distribution  and  work,  and 
widespread  and  increasing  public  satis- 
faction at  results,  of  the  California 
county  system,  Miss  Provines  conclu- 
ded with  an  account  of  the  work  of  her 
own  library  in  distributing  phonograph 
records,  which  already  have  done  much 
to  raise  among  school  children  the 
standards  of  musical  taste,  and  to  de- 
velop musical  appreciation.  So  rapid 
and  so  satisfactory  have  been  the  re- 
sults achieved  under  this  new  depar- 
ture in  library  work,  that  at  the  C.  L. 
A.'s  annual  meeting  in  June,  classes  of 
children  were  present  who  gave  re- 
markable demonstrations  of  their  abil- 
ity to  hear,  with  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation, good  musical  interpreta- 
tions. 

Though  Sacramento's  coimty  sys- 
tem is  as  yet  less  than  three  years  old, 
it  serves  62  schools,  and  in  the  past 
year  has  sent  to  these  20,000  books,  and 
more   than    1,000  other  items — maps, 
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globes  and  phonograph  records — and 
the  operating  staff  all  feel  that,  with 
vast  possibilities  yet  before  them,  they 
have  scarcely  made  a  beginning. 

Miss  Provines  was  listened  to  with 
closest  attention  throughout,  and  re- 
ceived an  ovation  at  the  close  of  her  ad- 
dress. 

Book  drives 

The  general  topic  for  the  morning 
session  on  Thursday,  August  31,  was 
"New  ideas  in  library  practice."  The 
first  contribution  was  by  Miss  Anne  M. 
Mulheron,  librarian,  Library  Associa- 
tion of  Portland,  on  "book  drives."  She 
referred  to  the  prevalence  of  "book 
weeks"  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  for  a  "national  week"  as  proof 
conclusive  of  generally  inadequate 
support  of  public  libraries. 

Portland's  book  week  was  due  to  a 
circulation  passing  the  2,000,000  mark 
and  the  realization  of  the  inability  of 
the  book  stock  to  meet  such  demands. 
*It  was  therefore  decided  to  appeal  to 
the  citizens,  not  for  books  really  loved 
or  needed,  but  for  those  good  books 
that  were  idle  and  unused. 

The  sum  of  $400  was  assigned  fot 
advertising,  and  $1500  of  advertising 
space  donated  by  friends  of  the  library. 
Lists  of  books,  carefully  department- 
alized, were  prepared  and  advertised; 
the  secretary  of  the  local  movie  associa- 
tion had  a  most  telling  scenario  pre- 
pared in  the  library,  and  this  was 
shown  at  four  theatres.  The  Portland 
press  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  move- 
ment, and  its  daily  stories  of  progress 
added  much  to  the  week's  success. 
Cartoons  and  editorials  each  contrib- 
uted to  the  result,  and  the  best  of  the 
books  were  displayed  in  the  library 
with  large  legends  "These  are  gifts," 
and  "These  are  the  kind  of  books  we 
want." 

While  the  results  did  not  come  up  to 
the  most  optimistic  expectations,  they 
are  satisfactory.  Donations  have 
passed  the  5000  mark,  and  are  still 
coming.  The  library  gained  publicity 
as  well  as  books,  and,  even  better  than 
either,  an  interest  on  the  part  of  many 
who  never  heretofore  realized  that  the 


library  lacked  in  any  way  for  anything. 
Portland  means  to  do  it  again,  and  it 
does  not  believe  that  an  appeal  for  gift 
books  by  means  of  a  drive  will  con- 
vince the  citizens  and  county  farmers 
that  there  is  no  need  for  an  adequate 
book  appropriation. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed 
Miss  Mulheron's  paper.  One  speaker 
thought  it  unwise  and  undignified  to 
present  an  educational  institution  as  a 
beggar.  To  another  such  an  appeal 
merely  meant  an  opportunity  for  public 
co-operation  in  supporting  its  own  in- 
stitution. As  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  tax  levying  bodies  would  re- 
duce book-buying  appropriations  as  the 
result  of  successful  appeals  for  books 
by  g^ft,  instances  were  quoted  to  show 
that  as  the  results  of  responses  to  such 
appeals,  and  the  wide  disseminatioc 
of  knowledge  as  to  a  library's  needs, 
larger  votes  had  been  more  willingly 
given.  Mr  Ridington  gave  an  instance 
in  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  a  city  of 
18,000  population,  at  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Kiwanis  club  brought  to  the 
weekly  luncheon  one  or  more  books, 
nearly  all  new.  Almost  1000  volumes 
donated  in  all,  and  a  new  sense  of 
municipal  obligation  developed  in  the 
minds  of  the  local  authorities  as  results 
of  the  effort. 

Overdue  books 

Miss  Mary  A.  Batterson  of  the  Ta- 
coma  public  library,  then  read  a  paper 
on  "Remission  of  overdue  fines." 
Other  libraries  have  disguised  the  real 
purpose  of  project  under  other  titles 
but  the  essence  of  the  idea  is  that  for  a 
designated  week  patrons  may  return  all 
overdue  and  fineable  books  in  their  pos- 
session, on  the  understanding  that  no 
fines  be  levied  and  no  questions  asked. 
By  this  means  it  is  thought  that  the 
library  would  regain  possession  of 
many  books  otherwise  permanently 
lost. 

Miss  Batterson  had  corresponded 
with  many  librarians,  some  of  whom 
had  tried  the  plan.  Minneapolis  tried 
it  in  October,  1921,  and  $1000  of  library 
property  was  returned.    The  offenders 
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fell  into  two  main  categories — the  well- 
meaning  but  dilatory,  and  those  who 
regarded  all  library  material  as  fair 
game  for  appropriation.  The  worst  of- 
fenders in  the  latter  class  at  Minnea- 
polis, according  to  Miss  Gratia  Coun- 
tryman, are  professional  people,  es- 
pecially clergymen  and  school  teachers. 
Duluth,  Sedalia,  Cedar  Rapids,  Stock- 
ton and  Sacramento  have  all  tried  the 
plan  with  varying  success.  Personal 
consultation  with  librarians  at  the  De- 
troit A.  L.  A.  impressed  Miss  Batter- 
son  with  the  belief  that  a  goodly  ma- 
jority were  in  favor  of  the  scheme.  As 
to  the  ethical  principle  involved,  it  was 
not  that  of  compounding  a  felony,  but 
rather  that  of  advertising  for  the  return 
of  a  lost  diamond  or  automobile  with 
the  promise  of  "no  questions  asked" — 
and  who  would  hesitate  to  resort  to 
this  means  of  recovering  one's  property 
when  detection  was  difficult  and  resti- 
tution otherwise  almost  impossible? 

Library  reports 

Mr  Ralph  Munn  next  discussed  Li- 
brary reports.  The  annual  report,  he 
stated,  had  two  chief  functions.  First, 
it  is  a  document  of  record,  telling  of 
funds  extended  and  work  accomplished, 
giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  gen- 
eral and  departmental  development 
during  the  year;  secondly,  it  is,  or 
should  be,  a  medium  of  publicity,  by 
which  the  library  can  gain  new  friends 
and  attach  wider  support. 

Mr  Munn  had  recently  examined  26 
annual  reports,  with  an  average  of  32 
pages  each.  The  deadly  dullness  of 
all  was  the  feature  that  impressed — or 
depressed — Seattle's  reference  librar- 
ian. All  were  poor,  or  excellent,  ex- 
amples of  that  lifeless  kind  of  writing 
traditionally  associated  with  official 
documents.  Perhaps  they  had  histori- 
cal value,  could  one  stay  awake  long 
enough  to  read  them,  but  as  publicity, 
all  would  rank  as  first-class  opiates. 

Mr  Munn  advocated  that  annual  re- 
ports be  divided  according  to  the  two 
functions  required.  The  historical  rec- 
ord, giving  statistics  and  details  of 
administration,  need  not  be  printed,  but 


mimeographed,  as  it  is  of  interest  to 
only  a  small  number  of  people.  The 
publicitAT  requirements  of  the  library 
should  be  met  by  a  small,  well-written, 
attractively  printed  pamphlet,  prefer- 
ably illustrated.  It  will  emphasize  and 
feature  those  things  likely  to  interest 
"Mr  Average  Citizen."  It  should  be 
modelled  on  a  good  "feature  article"  or 
"Sunday  special."  It  would  of  course 
have  to  include  certain  statistical  or 
comparative  information,  but  this  can 
sometimes  be  so  stated  as  to  appear  the 
most  compelling  news,  or  handled  in 
graphic  form  by  means  of  charts. 

Another  objection  made  by  Mr 
Munn  to  the  formal  and  official  reports 
prepared  by  most  libraries  is  their 
great  cost,  both  absolute,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  effectiveness.  In  almost 
every  case  it  takes  nearly  all  the  money 
a  library  can  afford  for  printing,  leav- 
ing nothing  for  bulletins,  posters,  book- 
lists, and  other  forms  of  publicity. 

In  the  Seattle  public  library,  this 
plan  is  in  operation.  Adopted  last 
year  because  of  lack  of  money,  it  would 
be  continued  because  of  its  proved 
superiority.  Four  thousand  copies  of 
the  short  report  cost  one-half  as  much 
as  1000  copies  of  the  "official"  type  of 
report  of  the  previous  year,  and,  in  Mr 
Munn's  personal  opinion,  even  had  the 
cost  been  the  same,  the  briefer  popular 
type  of  report  would  always  be  the 
better  investment. 

Advertising  the  wares 
"Advertising  the  small  library"  was 
dealt  with  in  a  paper  by  Miss  Ellen 
Garfield  Smith,  librarian  of  Walla 
Walla  public  library.  Such  libraries 
cannot  issue  monthly  bulletins,  or  use 
the  mails  for  publicity.  Though  "it 
pays  to  advertise"  it  also  "costs  to  ad- 
vertise," and  little  in  this  direction  can 
be  attempted  on  a  total  budget  of 
$8000.  Newspaper  publicity  is  the 
cheapest  and  the  most  effective  in  re- 
sults of  all  forms  of  advertising  for  the 
small  library.  The  best  advertising  is 
"news  matter,"  and  the  articles  written 
by  a  reporter  are  almost  invariably  bet- 
ter advertising  than  those  more  care- 
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fully  and  painfully  composed  by  the 
librarian. 

Library  bulletin  boards  maintained 
at  a  town's  crossroads  of  main  travel, 
and  in  each  school  building,  are  excel- 
lent advertising.  And  in  writing  arti- 
cles or  advertisements  for  the  press  it 
would  often  be  well  for  the  librarians 
to  take  some  of  the  advice  they  pre- 
scribe to  others,  and  read  some  books 
on  magazine  and  newspaper  writing. 
Miss  Smith  quoted  parts  of  an  article 
appearing  in  Public  Libraries  in  March 
last,  giving  a  classification  of  the  in- 
terests of  readers  translated  into  terms 
of  library  news  material. 

In  Walla  Walla,  the  library  offsets 
the  cost  of  printing  lists  by  securing 
the  use  of  the  multigraph  of  the  Com- 
mercial club.  Its  lists  and  announce- 
ments are  printed  on  left-over  paper 
ends,  enough  being  bought  for  one 
dollar  to  publish  1000  lists.  The  dis- 
tribution problem  is  met  without  cost 
by  including  these  lists  in  the  envelopes 
containing  the  notices  for  weekly  lunch- 
eons sent  out  by  the  Rotary  club. 
Special  lists  are  planned  for  the  early 
winter  months,  and  these  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  Boy  Scouts. 

A  local  Library  league  was  organ- 
ized early  in  1921,  and  through  com- 
mittees of  the  Study  and  Service  clubs 
of  Walla  Walla,  solicited  members  at 
$1  each  to  meet  the  critical  conditions 
in  book  purchasing  due  to  war  prices. 
The  direct  results  were:— $1500  for 
new  books,  an  increase  in  the  tax  levy 
for  the  following  year — the  only  city 
institution  so  raised — and  a  general 
added  interest  on  the  part  of  an  en- 
larged number  of  citizens. 

"After  all,"  concluded  Miss  Smith, 
"our  best  advertisement,  like  that  of 
any  business  firm,  is  a  satisfied  custo- 
mer—or reader  who  has  received  the 
intelligent  and  unselfish  attention  of  an 
interested  librarian." 

Delinquent  borrowers 

Miss  Sarah  Virginia  Lewis,  head  of 
circulation,  Seattle  public  library,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  "One  method  of 
handling  delinquent  borrowers."   This 


uses  the  city's  legal  department  in 
those  cases  in  which  library  notices  fail 
to  achieve  results. 

The  usual  notice  is  sent  borrowers 
of  overdue  books  from  three  to  seven 
days  after  the  due-date.  Fourteen  days 
after  the  book  should  have  been  re- 
turned the  telephone  is  used  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  borrower,  or,  failing 
that,  his  employer.  Formerly  the  de- 
linquents were  then  turned  over  to  a 
collector.  Now,  however,  the  practice 
is  to  send  by  registered  mail  a  third 
notice,  on  which  is  printed  sections 
from  the  city  ordinance  in  reference  to 
the  legal  penalties  prescribed  in  such 
cases.  No  results  accruing  from  this 
notice,  the  case  is  turned. over  to  the 
city  attorney's  department  for  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  results,  both  as  to  books  re- 
turned and  costs  incurred,  all  favor  the 
new  system.  In  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion 2865  books  were  21  days  overdue, 
and  of  these  2575  were  returned.  This 
represented  a  gain  of  28  per  cent  in 
books  collected,  and  a  reduction  of 
nearly  85  per  cent  in  cost.  The  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  system  now  in 
use  was  the  cost  of  registering  the 
third  notice.  On  the  year  this  amount- 
ed to  $210,  as  against  the  collector's 
salary,  for  the  preceding  year,  of  $1,- 
400. 

These  arguments — increased  efficien- 
cy and  reduced  costs — ^are  those  on 
which  Seattle  decided  its  policy  in  the 
case  "Public  Library  and  Uncle  Sam 
vs  Collector  in  re  Delinquent  Borrower." 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Professor 
Edmond  S.  Meany  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  gave  an  informal  and 
informative  talk  on  "The  history  of 
Olympia  and  vicinity."  Stories  of  the 
end  of  the  Oregon  trail,  and  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  locality,  all  set  against 
a  colorful  historic  background,  enter- 
tained and  interested  the  librarians  for 
an  hour.  Following  this,  members  of 
the  association  enjoyed  an  automobile 
ride,  as  guests  of  citizens  of  Olympia, 
visiting  some  of  the  places  of  historic 
interest  spoken  of  in  Dr  Meany's  lec- 
ture.     The    members    then    "rendez- 
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voued"  at  the  State  library,  and,  later, 
were  graciously  received  at  the  execu- 
tive mansion  by  Mrs  Hart,  wife  of  the 
Governor,  and  other  Olympia  ladies. 

Book  discussion 

At  the  Thursday  evening  session,  a 
"Book  Forum"  was  conducted  by  Miss 
Ethel  R.  Sawyer  of  the  Portland  li- 
brary association.  It  was  introduced 
— or  preceded — by  a  charming  little 
allegory  of  a  party  of  youths,  setting 
out  to  a  far  country,  who  chose  as 
their  leader  one  a  little  older,  stronger, 
and  wiser  than  the  rest.  Perils  and 
temptations  beset  the  party,  and  to 
these  many  succumbed,  but  in  each 
case  their  leader  warned  them  of  the 
risks  and  dangers.  Only  a  few,,  who 
heeded  these  warnings,  arrived  safely 
at  their  destination.  Thanking  him 
who  had  led  them  through  danger  and 
death  to  safety,  they  asked  wondering- 
ly,  "How  is  it  you  always  knew  so 
surely  what  lay  before  us?  You  have 
never  stirred  farther  from  your  home 
than  have  .we:  yet  you  "knew,  and 
we  did  not." 

"I  am  a  book  traveler,"  replied  the 
leader.  "I  have  journeyed  in  my  mind 
over  the  whole  world,  and  even  into  the 
sub-human  and  the  superhuman.  Only 
to  those  who  will  not  use  other's  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  must  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  come  by  the  hard 
road  of  actual  personal  contact.  Books 
are  the  modern  magic  carpet,  Aladdin's 
lamp,  seven-league  boots  and  fairy  god- 
mothers,— and,  like  them,  they  are  will- 
ing servants  to  those  who  can  use 
them,  dead  matter  to  those  who  do  not 
use  them,  and  dangerous  genii  to  those 
who  abuse  them." 

The  books  reviewed,  and  their  re- 
viewers, were: 

Hergesheimer,  Cytherea,  Agnes  C.  Han- 
sen. 

Hutchinson,  This  Freedom,  Agnes  C. 
Hansen. 

Hemon,  Maria  Chapdelaine,  Jeanette 
Hitchcock. 

Strachey,  Books  and  Characters,  Alice  I. 
Walker. 

De  la  Mare,  Memoirs  of  a  Midget,  Nellie 
Fox. 

Weiss,  The  Sieve,  Dorothy  Richards. 


Lewisohm,  Up  Stream,  Ruth  L.  Brown. 
Forbes,  Secret  of  the  Sahara-Kufara,  AI- 

lenc  Nash. 
Stoddard,     Revolt     against     Civilization, 

Mignon  Fisher. 

"Artist  or  Artisan— Which  ?",  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr  John  Ridington,  librarian 
of  the  University  of  British  Columbia, 
followed  the  book  forum.  This  was  an 
attempt  to  review  the  place  the  library 
profession  occupies  in  the  world  of  life, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
that  work  oflFers  should  be  met.  (Mr 
Ridington's  paper  will  be  given  later  in 
these  pages. — Ed.) 

University  of  Washington  library  school 

The  seventh  session  was  opened  by 
Mr  W.  E.  Henry,  librarian  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  and  director  of 
its  library  school,  who  gave  an  account 
of  its  history,  aims  and  organization, 
discussed  its  curriculum,  teaching  staff, 
and  sources  of  student  supply,  his  ob- 
ject being  to  evoke  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion that  it  might  the  better  meet 
its  requirements.  At  its  organization, 
the  catalogs  of  all  existing  library 
schools  were  consulted,  and  from  the 
courses  therein  offered,  and  the  con- 
ceptions of  its  founders  as  to  local 
library  needs,  a  curriculum  was  form- 
ulated, designed  to  adequately  fill  the 
time  of  one  college  year.  Though 
changed  in  a  number  of  details,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  grown  steadily  better 
through  readjustment  dictated  by  ex- 
perience, after  10  classes  (124  students) 
have  graduated,  the  courses  are  in  all 
essentials  substantially  as  originally 
planned.  These  aim  to  prepare  for 
general  library  service — ^to  give  a  well- 
rounded  preparation  and  a  general  view 
of  the  entire  practical  field.  Its  faculty 
trusts  to  a  ripening  "hxperience  and  to 
the  development  of  special  aptitudes, 
plus  graduate  study  in  specific  lines,  to 
produce  later  an  intelligent  specializa- 
tion. The  teaching  staff  is  taken  from 
the  library  staff,  on  the  principle  that 
the  best  teaching  comes  from  those 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  service  in 
which  they  instruct. 

Mr  Henry  invited  a  full,  fair  and 
frank  criticism,  and  hoped  much  of  it 
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would  be  of  the  kind  that  hurt  that  it 
may  ultimately  help,  for  the  interests 
of  library  schools  and  libraries  were 
mutual,  and  whatever  helped  make 
school  courses  and  students  better 
must  of  necessity  help  libraries  in  their 
work.  "Our  library  school,"  he  con- 
cluded, "is  at  worst  a  vocational,  and  at 
best  a  professional,  school.  At  worst, 
we  try  to  teach  our  students  how  to  do 
well  and  intelligently  the  routine  of 
library  service — that  is,  how  to  or- 
ganize books  and  place  them  on  the 
shelves — and  then  the  complementary 
processes, — how  to  get  them  oflf  the 
shelves,  and  into  the  hands  of  those 
desiring  to  use  them.  At  best,  we  are 
trying  to  teach  them,  not  only  the 
simple  and  necessary  processes  of 
library  economics,  but,  in  addition  to 
that,  and  over,  above,  and  beyond 
these,  we  try  to  implant  in  their  con- 
sciousness that  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  service — the  life- 
giving  and  soul-saving  ministry  of 
books  which  we  feel  all  people  must 
have  in  order  to  live  up  to  the  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  every  normal  per- 
son." 

By  previous  invitation,  the  discus- 
sion was  led  by  John  B.  Kaiser,  M.  L. 
S.,  librarian  of  the  Tacoma  public  li- 
brary, who  presented  various  sugges- 
tions that  had  come  to  him,  princi- 
pally from  IS  graduates  of  the  school 
from  whom  criticism  had  been  request- 
ed. These  suggestions  apparently 
largely  depended  on  the  type  of  library 
work  these  graduates  were  now  doing, 
and  for  which  they  would  have  liked  a 
more  special  preparation.  The  need  of 
typewriting  as  a  prerequisite  was  mat- 
ter of  general  agreement  among  these 
graduates.  All  the  criticisms  were  in 
the  direction  of  enlargement  of,  or  ad- 
ditions to,  the  courses  already  oflfered. 
Closer  adjustment  of  the  courses  to  the 
work  of  the  Seattle  and  Tacoma  public 
libraries,  in  which  the  majority  of  the 
graduates  take  positions,  was  another 
suggestion. 

An  interesting  general  discussion  fol- 
lowed, the  trend  of  which  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment   that,    in    a    one-year 


course,  little  could  be  added  without 
something  equally  necessary  being 
taken  away,  and  the  general  recogni- 
tion that  the  solution  of  the  means  of 
meeting  the  constructive  criticisms  of- 
fered was  the  extension  of  the  course 
to  two  years  of  technical  library  train- 
ing. 

Recruiting 

"Recruiting  for  library  service"  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Kate  M.  Fir- 
min,  of  the  Seattle  public  library.  The 
problem  was  stated  in  terms  quoted 
from  President  Jennings : —  "The  most 
important  single  essential  is  a  trained, 
enthusiastic  and  competent  personnel. 
We  may  bring  about  the  enactment  of 
comprehensive  library  laws ;  we  may  be 
able  to  secure  appropriations  more  or 
less  adequate;  we  may  build  beautiful 
and  convenient  library  buildings;  we 
may  fill  those  buildings  with  well 
chosen  books;  but  unless  we  also  se- 
cure and  maintain  an  ample  supply  of 
competent  librarians,  our  libraries  will 
not  progress,  and  will  not  justify  their 
existence." 

The  shortage  of  good  librarians  is 
an  outstanding  fact  throughout  the 
profession.  The  causes  are:  Inade- 
quate salaries,  an  insufficient  number 
of  library  schools,  and  lack  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
as  to  the  nature,  opportunities  and  de- 
mands of  library  service. 

Professions  which  offer  adequate 
financial  returns  for  services  rendered 
do  not  need  to  recruit,  while  others,  as 
the  army  and  navy,  have  to  carry  on 
continuous  recruiting  campaigns  to 
maintain  their  personnel.  The  library 
profession  is  in  an  identical  position 
with  these.  The  twelve  library 
schools,  located  in  eight  diflferent 
states,  are  unable  to  supply  the  trained 
personnel  required  to  man  the  profes- 
sion, the  item  of  heavy  traveling  ex- 
pense being,  in  many  instances,  a  de- 
terrent to  some  who  otherwise  would 
enter  the  profession.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  between  15,000  and 
20,000  librarians,  and  the  annual  out- 
put of  the  schools  is  about  225 — ^not 
much  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
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required.  While  the  A.  L.  A.  recruit- 
ing committee  had  supplied  librarians 
and  vocational  directors  with  literature 
jon  library  work,  the  most  effective  re- 
cruiting is  done  by  individual  libra- 
rians in  conference  with  promising  can- 
didates. Some  state  associations  had 
appointed  local  recruiting  committees, 
and  perhaps  the  P.  N.  L.  A.  might  do 
well  to  follow  their  example. 
Certification 

The  last  topic  of  the  morning  session 
was  "Certification  for  library  service," 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  debate,  with 
Miss  Mabel  Ashley,  of  Everett  public 
library,  and  Miss  M.  Belle  Sweet,  of 
the  University  of  Idaho  library,  on  the 
affirmative,  and  Miss  Gladys  Smith, 
Spokane  public  library,  and  Miss  Em- 
ma Stephenson,  of  the  University  of 
Oregon  library,  on  the  negative. 

The  arguments  advanced  for  certi- 
fication were : — 

It  is  preferable  to  civil  service,  and  would 
probably  prevent  the  enactment  of  further 
civil  service  legislation  for  libraries. 

Either  libraries  certification  or  civil  serv- 
ice qualifications  seems  ito  be  a  prerequisite 
for  any  system  of  pensions  for  librarians 
in  which  financial  support  from  public  funds 
is  expected  4o  be  received. 

It  has  benefitted  other  professions: — law, 
medicine,  education,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
architecture,  etc. 

It  would  make  for  an  esprit  de  corps 
among  library  workers,  by  establishing  the 
status  of  the  various  types  of  library  work. 

It  would  give  librarians  professional 
standing  equivalent  to  that  of  those  engaged 
in  medicine,  law,  etc. 

It  would  give  to  library  trustees  standards 
of  professional  accomplishment  when  en- 
gaging employees. 

ft  would  protect  the  public  against  im- 
position and  exploitation  by  the  incompe- 
tent. 

Against  these  reasons,  the  speakers 
opposing  certification  urged: 

It  would  diminish  the  authority  of  local 
boards  and  head  librarians. 

Existing  standards  by  individual  libraries 
are  designed  to  meet  special  local  condi- 
tions, and  the  substitution  for  these  of  a 
new,  general  and  complex  set  of  standards 
is  unwise. 

The  requirements  of  these  standards  would 
inevitably  create  difficulties  and  work  hard- 
ships in  the  smaller  libraries,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  the  librarv  movement  would  suffer 
a  corresponding  check. 

It  would  put  librarianship  on  a  Civil  Serv- 
ice  basis,   giving   the   mediocre   advantages 


over  ithe  competent  by  relieving  the  indi- 
vidual of  much  of  present  responsibility,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  library  work  in  general. 

It  would  not  take  into  consideration  per- 
sonality and  natural  aptitudes,  the  most 
vital  and  necessary  qualifications  of  libra- 
rianship. 

It  would  not  carry  with  it  any  prospect 
of  increase  of  library  salaries,  beyond  that 
rendered  possible  by  present  library  budg- 
ets. 

No  vote  was  taken  on  the  arguments 
as  above  summarized. 

Washington  and  Oregon  librarians 
met  in  separate  state  groups,  for  the 
discussion  of  state  problems,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session. 

The  final  session,  on  Friday  after- 
noon, was* devoted  to  business.  The 
association  approved  the  project  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain  as  a  free  gift  and 
testimonial  of  friendship  from  individ- 
uals, organizations  and  institutions 
representing  the  scholarship  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  President-elect  was  requested  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  secure  cooper- 
ation of  the  Woolworth  Company,  and 
other  chain  stores,  in  presenting  a  high 
standard  of  titles  in  cheap  editions,  and 
also  to  request  the  cooperation  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  in  this  matter. 

The  Committee  on  books  for  the 
blind  was  urged  to  proceed  further 
with  its  plans  for  the  centralization  of 
embossed  books,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
association  given  to  members  of  other 
committees.  Mr  J.  M.  Hitt  and  his 
committee  on  local  arrangements  re- 
ceived warm  thanks,  as  also  did  visiting 
speakers,  and  Governor  and  Mrs  Hart, 
and  the  citizens  of  Olympia  for  various 
items  of  hospitality  and  entertainment. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
were: 

President,  Miss  Ethel  R.  Sawyer, 
Library  Association  of  Portland,  Ore. ; 
vice-president,  Miss  Belle  Sweet, 
librarian.  University  of  Idaho;  vice- 
president,  Mrs  Overton  G.  Ellis,  trus- 
tee, Tacoma  public  library;  secretary, 
Ralph  Munn,  reference  librarian, 
Seattle  public  library;  treasurer.  Miss 
Elena  A.  Clancy,  Tacoma  public  li- 
brary. 
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Library  Meetings 
Colorado^The  thirty-second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Colorado  library  as- 
sociation which  met  in  Fort  Collins, 
September  27-29,  was  the  most  inter- 
esting, inspiring,  and  altogether  enjoy- 
able session  in  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

There  were  in  attendance,  24  public 
librarians,  12  university  librarians,  the 
librarian  of  the  State  museum,  the  li- 
brarian from  the  State  library,  and  5 
trustees. 

It  has  always  been  a  difficult  mat- 
ter in  Colorado  to  weld  the  librarians 
into  a  united  association.  The  moun- 
tain range  that  divides  the  state  into 
eastern  and  western  geographical  sec- 
tions, makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  librarians  on  the  Western  slope  to 
join  the  forces  on  the  east. 

Denver  being  the  largest  library  cen- 
ter, it  is  very  necessary  to  meet  a  rea- 
sonable distance  from  that  city,  as  in 
the  various  libraries  established  there, 
are  more  representatives  than  in  all  the 
other  libraries  in  the  state,  collectively. 
Consequently,  the  meeting  place  is  al- 
ways chosen  on  the  Eastern  slope  of 
the  range. 

We  were  very  glad  to  welcome  one 
brave  soul  from  the  Western  slope, 
Mrs  McKinney  of  the  Craig  public  li- 
brary. Only  once  before,  in  the  annals 
of  our  history,  has  a  Western  Slope  li- 
brarian met  with  us. 

We  also  had  as  delightful  guests, 
five  of  the  foremost  librarians  of 
Wyoming. 

Fort  Collins  is  situated  60  miles 
from  Denver,  and  about  40  miles  from 
the  Wyoming  state  line.  The  view  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  range  from  the 
little  Western  city  is  glorious,  and 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
drive  by  auto  from  Denver,  viewing  the 
rich  sugar  beet  country  on  the  right, 
and  the  wonderful  mountains  on  the 
left,  felt  they  were  traveling  through 
one  of  the  most  favored  spots  in  the 
state. 

The  combined  forces  of  the  State 
Agricultural  library,  the  Fort  Collins 


public  library,  and  the  hospitable  cit- 
izens of  Fort  Collins  carried  out  a 
most  enjoyable  program  for  our  enter- 
tainment. The  pleasures  included  a 
reception  in  the  unique  Woman's 
building,  on  the  campus,  a  building  of 
mission  architecture  in  whose  beauty 
both  city  and  college  delight,  an  auto 
drive,  and  a  one  act  play  given  by  the 
dramatic  club  of  the  college. 

The  program  was  divided  into  three 
parts — first  session,  devoted  to  discus- 
sions on  college  and  reference  libraries, 
the  second,  to  public  libraries,  and  the 
third,  to  trustees. 

Two  papers  deserve  special  mention. 
Miss  June  Linn's,  extension  librarian 
of  the  Denver  public  library,  "The  Psy- 
chology of  lending  books"  showed  us 
how  love  and  sympathy  for  humanity 
could  transform  our  work  from  drudg- 
ery into  a  never  failing  garden  of  ro- 
mance. 

Miss  Weaver  of  the  Rocky  Ford 
public  library,  brought  out  some  un- 
usual and  interesting  ideas  on  the  co- 
operations of  librarians  with  their 
trustees. 

Important  resolutions  were  adopted ; 
one  pledging  assistance  to  the  State 
Child  Welfare  bureau;  one  favoring  a 
County  library  system,  another  endors- 
ing school  library  supervision  and  the 
A.  L.  A.  standards  for  a  library  in- 
come. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1922-23:  President,  Lucretia  Vaile, 
Denver  public  library ;  vice-president, 
Julia  Douglas,  Evergreen  public  library; 
secretary-treasurer,  Mary  Weaver, 
Rocky  Ford  public  library.  Council, 
Albert  Carter,  of  Teacher's  college, 
Greeley;  Miss  June  Linn,  Denver  pub- 
lic library. 

Montana—The  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  library  association  was  held  at 
Miles  City,  October  5-7,  Mrs  Henry 
Garber  presiding.  The  county  library 
figured  largely  in  the  progfram.  All 
the  members  of  the  association  feel 
the  county  library  is  the  solution  of 
the  question  of  library  service  for  a 
rural  state  such  as    Montana.      Miss 
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Worden    and    Miss   Kamps    gave    us 
very  vital  reports  of  their  county  work. 

The  chief  problems  in  Montana 
(outside  of  lack  of  funds  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  an  agricultural 
\state  and  has  had  a  three  year  drought 
during  the  war  era  of  high  food 
prices)  were  felt  to  be  1)  the  need  of 
a  library  commission  to  direct  the  li- 
brary development  of  the  state  and  to 
foster  and  aid  the  establishment  of 
county  libraries;  2)  the  need  of  a  li- 
brary school  in  the  state  to  train  work- 
ers. 

The  University  of  Montana  at  Mis- 
soula is  now  doing  considerable  in  the 
way  of  distributing  material  to  rural 
districts.  It  was  voted  that  the  next 
legislature  be  petitioned  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  salary  of 
an  "executive  secretary"  to  be  located 
at  the  University  of  Montana,  to  do 
practically  "commission  work"  until 
such  time  as  the  state  can  support  a 
full-fledged  commission  at  the  capitol. 

Reports  were  made  on  the  petition 
to  the  State  board  of  education  to 
establish  a  library  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana.  The  board  con- 
tinues to  plead  lack  of  funds.  Some 
library  instruction  is  now  being  given. 
A  fuller  course  cannot  be  provided  un- 
til additional  funds  are  supplied  by  the 
board. 

The  association  voted  to  affiliate 
with  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  approved  as  an 
ideal  the  A.  L.  A.  resolutions  on  the 
dollar  per  capita  tax  and  on  the  school 
libraries,  altho  these  standards  are  not 
now  possible  in  Montana  on  account 
of  scarcity  of  funds.  Also  it  was  voted 
to  ask  the  A.  L.  A.  to  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  the  P.  N.  L.  A.  Bulletin 
on  Subscription  Books, 
I  A  committee  was  appointed  to  com- 
pile statistics  of  Montana  county  li- 
braries, as  the  need  of  more  definite 
informatiton  concerning  the  county  li- 
brary development  is  strongly  felt 

An  interesting  discussion  was  held 
concerning  the  per  cent  of  income  that 
it  was  desirable  to  expend  on  salaries. 
It  was  decided  that  at  least  50% 
should  go  to  salaries    and  that    75% 


was  permissable.  The  Montana  State 
library  association  voted  that  it  con- 
sidered the  following  salary  scale  as 
a  minimum: 

Substitutes  after  sue  moirths'  experience, 
35c  an  hour;  substitutes  after  one  year's  ex- 
perience. 40c  an  hour;  full  time  untrained  as- 
sistant, $85  a  month;  full  time  trained  assist- 
ant, $100  a  month;  full  (time  assistant,  ac- 
credited library  school  graduate,  S1200  to 
$1800;  librarian  with  training  and  exptr- 
ience,  not  less  than  $1800. 

Interesting  features  of  the  program 
were  talks  by  Miss  Femald  of  her  visit 
to  China  and  Japan  and  by  Miss  For- 
rest of  her  European  trip.  A  distinc- 
tive experience  was  a  visit  to  the  Huff- 
man studio.  There  Mr  Huffman  ex- 
hibited some  of  his  famous  collections 
of  colored  photographs  of  the  old-time 
West.  These  photographs  were  ac- 
tually taken  by  him  in  the  '70s  and 
'80s,  and  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the 
open  range  of  the  arid  catde  regions. 
Old  cross  country  stages,  Indian 
chiefs,  buffalo  and  elk,  sheep  and  cat- 
tle, followed  in  rapid  succession. 

The   following  officers   were  elected: 

Mrs  Laura  Zook,  Miles  City,  presi- 
dent; Louise  Femald,  Great  Fails,  vice- 
president;  Clara  Main,  Lewistown,  sec- 
retary; Florence  Lewis,  Livingston, 
treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  at  Boze- 
man  the  last  week  of  November,  1923. 
Elizabeth  Forrest, 
Secretary. 

New  Hampshire-The  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  Hampshire  library  associa- 
tion, held  at  Lancaster,  in  the  beautiful 
mountain  region  of  the  state,  was  well 
attended,  over  60  being  present.  The 
first  evening  was  devoted  to  a  general 
good  time  in  the  attractive  hall  of  the 
Weeks  memorial  library.  Each  member 
present  appeared  on  the  platform  to 
represent  some  book  and  caused  a  great 
deal  of  merriment.  This,  with  other 
entertainment,  carried  out  the  purpose  of 
the  evening  which  was  "getting  ac- 
quainted." 

The  meeting  was  opened  next  morn- 
ing by  the  president,  Miss  Caroline  B. 
Clement.  A  cordial  address  of  welcome 
was  extended  by  Merrill  Shurtleff,  Esq., 
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chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Lancaster,  at  the  end  of  which  he  opened 
a  box  from  which  came  a  shower  of 
keys  tied  with  red  ribbons,  furnishing 
very  fitting  souvenirs  of  the  hospitalty 
extended  to  the  association  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Lancaster.  A  business  meeting 
followed.  Brief  accoimts  of  the  neigh- 
borhood meetings  held  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  state  showed  that  inspiration 
and  help  had  been  received  by  these 
smaller  group  meetings.  Miss  F.  Mabel 
Winchell  spoke  on  the  purpose  of  the 
Summer  school  at  Durham  and  an- 
notmced  that  the  anonymous  friend  who 
gave  a  scholarship  last  year  to  send  some 
Ubrarian  in  the  state  to  the  school  had 
generously  contributed  another  scholar- 
ship to  be  used  in  sending  some  one  to 
the  school. 

Miss  Maria  F.  Kidder  of  Manchester 
in  "Rainbow  and  leaden  skies  in  the 
poetry  of  today,"  gave  a  very  entertain- 
'ing  accotmt  of  American  poetry  of  the 
last  three  years,  reading  many  selections 
to  illustrate  her  points.  A  bright  and 
interesting  discussion  of  present  day  fic- 
tion, called  "Fiction,  sterling  and  plated," 
by  Miss  Grace  Blanchard  of  the  Con- 
cord public  library  closed  the  session. 

A  trip  to  Prospect  Motmtain,  the 
summer  home  of  Secretary  Weeks,  by 
invitation  from  the  trustees  of  the  Lan- 
caster public  library,  was  planned  for 
tihe  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  but  a 
very  hard  shower  made  the  trip  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Henry  R.  Himtting  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  whose  talk  on  "Bookbind- 
ing" was  scheduled  for  later  in  the  pro- 
gram kindly  consented  to  give  it  that 
afternoon.  He  offered  many  helpful 
suggestions  on  bookbinding  and  showed 
samples  which  added  to  the  interest  of 
his  subject. 

At  the  sociability  supper,  the  winner 
of  the  first  State  meeting  scholarship 
was  announced  and  the  award  made. 
iThe  purpose  of  the  scholarship  was 
presented  by  A.  T.  Dudley  of  Exeter, 
member  of  the  New  Hampshire  public 
library  commission,  and  the  certificate 
was  presented  by  Miss  Kate  L.  Tilden, 
a  trustee  at  Keene.  Miss  Ellen  L.  Brown 


of  Hinsdale,  the  winner,  received  a  certi- 
ficate of  excellence  for  being  the  libra- 
rian in  a  town  with  from  1000-5000 
population  who  had  done  the  most  ex- 
ceptional work  in  her  library  during  the 
past  year.  She  was  invited  to  attend 
the  meeting  with  expenses  paid.  Honor- 
able mention  was  given  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Brewster  of  Wolfboro  and  to  Miss 
Martha  E.  Cutler  of  Peterboro.  Chorus 
singing  led  by  Mrs  Frederick  C.  Hicks 
of  New  York  City,  and  interesting  read- 
ings given  by  Mrs  Thomas  L.  Marble  of 
Gorham  were  ^eatly  enjoyed. 

An  address  m  the  evening  on  "Books 
and  libraries  in  former  times"  by  George 
Foot  Moore  of  Harvard  tmiversity  was 
a  valuable  and  entertaining  addition  to 
the  program. 

The  meeting  closed  the  next  morning 
with  a  rotmd-table  discussion  of  every- 
day problems,  led  by  Miss  Grace  E. 
Kingsland,  secretary  of  the  Public  li- 
brary commission. 

Exhibits  shown  during  the  meeting  by 
the  H.  R.  Huntting  Co.  and  the  Library 
Bureau  were  very  suggestive  and  greatly 
appreciated. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year :  President,  Willard  P. 
Lewis,  Durham ;  first  vice-president.  Miss 
Alice  Rowe,  Nashua;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Etta  Clarke,  Hanover;  secre- 
tary, Miss  Winifred  Tuttle,  Manchester; 
treasurer.  Miss  Annabell  Secombe,  Mil- 
ford;  Dele^te  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Council, 
Miss  Caroline  H.  Garland,  Dover,  with 
Miss  Annabell  Secombe  as  an  alternate. 
Winifred  Tuttle, 
Secretary. 

Utah— The  State  library  association 
met  in  the  Public  library  of  Salt  Lake, 
October  6. 

The  principal  address  of  the  occa- 
sion was  made  by  Prof  L.  E.  Young  of 
the  department  of  Western  history  of 
the  University  of  Utah.  Prof  Young  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  journals  and 
writings  of  the  early  settlers  of  Utah 
would  be  edited  properly  and  pre- 
pared for  permanent  use  in  libraries, 
since  he  considered  them  as  among  the 
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most  precious  documents  of  western 
history.  Librarians  and  teachers  were 
urged  to  obtain  stories  of  those  who 
first  settled  the  state  and  reduce  them 
to  record  for  the  use  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

Dr  C  N.  Jensen,  superintendent  of 
state  schools,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
the  Atnerican  nation  turning  more  to 
idealism.  He  said  "We  have  become  a 
utilitarian  nation,  and  any  nation  that 
builds  on  this  basis  exclusively  has 
reached  its  zenith  and  is  on  the  way  to 
disintegration.  If  we  would  save  our 
civilization,  we  must  come  back  to  the 
spirit  of  idealism."  Dr  Jensen  com- 
mended the  county  library  idea  as  well 
as  traveling  libraries  for  reaching  peo- 
ple in  the  country  as  well  as  those  in 
the  cities.  He  also  made  a  plea  for  an 
adequate  state  library. 

Miss  Grace  Harris,  librarian  of  the 
Ogden  Carnegie  library,  in  discussing 
the  topic,  Meeting  the  public,  depicted 
various  types  of  persons  who  visit  and 
make  use  of  the  library. 

Evelyn  Bean  of  Provo  public  library 
reviewed  a  number  of  new  books  for  a 
small  library. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president  of 
the  association.  Miss  Julia  T.  Lynch  of 
the  Salt  Lake  public  library  presided. 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
are  as  follows: 

Julia  T.  Lynch,  Salt  Lake,  presi- 
dent; Clara  Farnsworth,  St.  George, 
first  vice-president;  Miss  Wright  of 
Logan,  second  vice-president;  Minnie 
Margetts  of  the  L.  D.  S.  high  school, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  executive 
board  members  are  Evelyn  Bean, 
Provo;  Dora  Smith,  Ogden,  and  Anna 
Pratt,  Logan. 


Experience  in  any  walk  of  life  is  an 
excellent  asset  for  a  librarian,  as  it 
broadens  the  vision  and  increases  the 
capacity  to  deal  with  many  sorts  of  peo- 
ple and  to  cope  with  difficult  and  inter- 
esting situations  of  all  kinds.  The  varied 
experience  of  the  class  is  welcomed  as 
one  of  the  elements  upon  which  to  build 
their  library  training. — M.  E.  Hcuseltine. 


Interesting  Things  in  Point 

The  Morning  Sun  of  October  2,  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  contains  a  most  laudatory 
article  on  the  scope  and  service  of  the 
Public  library  of  that  city,  written  by 
Stanley  Felter,  a  newspaper  writer  of 
New  York. 

Staff  News  of  the  Chicago  public 
library  for  October  gives  a  review  of 
the  25  years  in  the  new  building,  dwell- 
ing especially  on  the  interesting  events 
which  occurred  during  the  days  of  the 
removal  from  the  old  quarters  to  the 
new. 

An  address  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Library  school  of  the 
New  York  public  library  in  June,  1^22, 
by  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  librarian  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
New  York  public  library  under  the 
title,  The  Compensations. 

The  News  Letter  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  nmning  a  very 
important  series  of  articles  on  library 
service,  developing  under  the  title, 
"Does  North  Carolina  read?"  Much  in- 
formation about  library  service  in  that 
state  and  inspirational  statements  re- 
garding the  value  of  books  and  reading 
to  the  state  are  contained  in  the  articles. 

The  Ohio  State  library,  its  work  and 
its  aims,  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the 
Ohio  Woman  Voter  for  October,  by 
Julia  W.  Merrill,  chief  of  the  Organiza- 
tion division  of  Ohio  State  library.  The 
article  sets  forth  the  opportunities  pro- 
vided by  the  state  in  material  and  the 
extent  of  service  offered  by  the  depart- 
ment under  Miss  Merrill's  charge. 

A  most  interesting  narrative,  "The 
People  of  the  Long  House,"  is  given  in 
the  Morning  Sun,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
October  2,  written  by  W.  F.  Seward. 
As  a  story  of  the  Indians  in  the  North- 
east, it  is  well  worth  adopting  for  Chil- 
dren's rooms.  If  Mr  Seward  has  not 
put  this  story  in  permanent  form,  it  cer- 
tainly is  worthy  of  it. 

"The  People  of  the  Long  House"  was 
the  name  adopted  by  an  earlier  League 
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of  Nations  which  included  all  the  Indi- 
ans even  remotely  connected  with  the 
Iroquois  tribes. 

Volume  IS,  parts  I  and  II,  of  the 
Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  has  been  issued  in  book  form 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
The  volume  contains  valuable  and  inter- 
esting information  describing  the  proc- 
esses of  photographic  copying  in  bibli- 
ographical and  research  work.  The  story 
of  a  celebrated  T3rpographical  library, 
Fables  of  Avianus,  and  Scarce  and  beau- 
tiful imprints  in  Chicago  collections  make 
up  the  contents  of  the  two  slim  volumes. 

The  Pratt  Institute's  annual  pamph- 
let on  technical  books  has  appeared, 
giving  a  selection  of  the  books  for 
1921,  compiled  by  Donald  Hendry, 
head  of  the  Applied  science  reference 
department. 

Books  that  have  been  pronounced 
the  best  of  their  kind  by  practical  ex- 
perts are  included  under  the  14  or  15 
classes,  with  subdivisions.  A  number 
of  such  books  as  Waste  in  industry,  a 
report  of  a  committee  of  the  Fed- 
erated American  Engineering  socie- 
ties, named  by  Herbert  Hoover  to 
study  conditions;  Romance  of  busi- 
ness by  W.  C.  Forbes,  and  Your  job 
by  H.  Whitehead,  are  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  27  pages  of  titles  of  actual 
directions  and  analyses  of  special  sub- 
jects, for  any  one  who  touches  busi- 
ness in  any  of  its  ramifications. 

The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Informa- 
tion, 2  West  Forty-third  Street,  New 
York,  has  begun  a  bi-monthly  publica- 
tion under  the  name  of  the  News-Bul- 
letin, This  is  to  carry  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  vocational  training  facts 
of  general  interest. 

The  Bureau  announces  the  follow- 
ing publications  for  October : 

Statistical  work:  A  study  of  opportiknities 
for  women. 

Thia  tttidy  defines  statistical  work  and  iU  relation 
to  Tarious  fields.  There  is  a  discussion  of  nine 
general  fields  in  which  statistical  workers  &re  em- 
ployed. A  list  is  included  of  colleges  and  Tocational 
schools  offering  work  in  statistics,  undergraduate  and 
graduate. 


Women  in  the  law:  An  analysis  of  train- 
ing, practice  and  salaried  positions. 

There  is  a  summary  of  what  the  practice  of  the 
law  involves^  the  advantages  and  limitations  of  the 
profession,  and  the  personal  qualifications  required, 
entering  the  work,  socialization,  the  time  required 
to  become  self-supporting,  income  and  the  experience 
of  women  lawyers  to  date,  with  illustrations. 

Women  in  chemistry. 

The  types  of  positions  and  the  duties  thereof  are 
fully  described,  and  the  salary  ranges  indicated. 
Sections  are  devoted  to  the  personal  qualities  necev 
sary  for  success  and  the  methods  of  securing  posi- 
tions. 

Positions  of  responsibilty  in  department 
stores  and  other  retail  selling  organizations: 
A  study  of  opportunities  for  women. 

The  book  contains  information  fathered  from  387 
different  sources  and  represents  tne  point  of  Tiew 
of  leading,  progressive  merchants  as  well  as  of  the 
employed  women.  The  appendix  contains  an  analysis 
of  courses  of  training  for  department  store  executives. 


Book  Notes 

At  the  close  of  the  dreadful  Chicago 
race  riot  in  July,  1919,  Gov.  Lowden  ap- 
pointed a  Chicago  commission  on  race 
relations.  This  conunission  consisted  of 
six  white  men  and  six  negroes,  who 
have  since  been  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  riot  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting a  repetition  of  such  a  disaster. 

The  story  of  the  riot  itself,  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Commission  in  seek- 
ing for  testimony  regarding  it  and  the 
recommendations  which  were  made, 
are  issued  in  a  volume  entitled  "The 
negro  in  Chicago,"  just  issued  by 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 

The  question  is  one  that  for  a  long 
time  has  been  held  to  interest  only  the 
Southern  parts  of  the  United  States 
but  investigation  of  negro  living  con- 
ditions in  the  North  and  prevailing 
opinions  on  questions  relating  thereto 
growing  out  of  the  presence  of  the 
negro,  show  that  this  question  is  one 
of  America's  greatest  problems  both 
in  the  North  and  the  South. 

Librarians  will  find  first-hand  hu- 
man documents  in  this  volume  and  it 
might  well  be  put  on  the  shelves  of 
any  library  since  experience  shows 
that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure." 

Another  interesting  publication  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press  is 
The  negro  press  in  the  United  States 
by  Frederick  G.  Detweiler.  This 
volume  is  an  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  what  the  negro  press  is  and  how 
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far  it  really  represents  the  race,  its 
contribution  and  power — in  short, 
what  the  negro  is  thinking. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  collec- 
tions of  books  for  children  which  has 
come  out  recently  is  that  compiled  and 
prepared  by  Mrs  Olive  Beaupre  Miller 
under  the  title,  "My  Bookhouse  for 
Children." 

Selections  for  the  set  have  been 
made  from  children's  classics  from  the 
earliest  time  down  to  the  present.  Most 
unusual  talent  is  displayed  in  the  edit- 
ing of  these  stories,  with  results  that  in 
no  way  detract  from  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  original  text.  The  color 
scheme  and  illustrations  are  in  them- 
selves fascinating. 

Timothy's  Quest,  by  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin,  which  is  still  selling  steadily, 
although  published  over  30  years  ago, 
has  now  gone  on  to  the  screen.  The 
filming  staged  the  scenes  at  the  very 
part  of  country  where  the  author  laid 
the  scenes  of  the  story.  The  opening 
night,  October  16,  in  Portland,  Me., 
was  a  gala  day.  The  theatre  was 
packed,  there  were  speeches,  and  let- 
ters were  read  from  the  governor  and 
the  author  who  unfortunately  could 
not  be  present. 

Usually  books  in  sets  need  to  be 
looked  into  carefully,  tho  one  should 
be  rather  slow  in  commenting  where 
one  doesn't  know.  Witness  a  charac- 
terization of  one  of  Poynter's  great 
pictures  in  the  National  gallery  of 
London  by  a  Western  librarian  as  "in- 
artistic and  weird." 

"More  mystery  tales,"  selected  by  Elva 
S.  Smith  of  the  Carnegie  library,  Pitts- 
burgh, follows  her  former  collection  of 
"Mystery  tales  for  boys  and  girls."  The 
volume  was  compiled  in  response  to  nu- 
merous requests  for  "another  good  book 
on  magic  and  mystery."  This  collection 
will  be  especially  useful  for  Hallowe'en 
in  providing  stories  and  poems  appropri- 
ate to  the  season  and  of  real  literary 
merit. 


For  duUren's  Book  Week 


GIFTS  FOR  CHILDREN'S  BOOK- 
SHELVES 

A  new  list  of  86  titles^  compiled  by 
the  Children's  Librarians'  Section  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  at  the  request  of  the  Li- 
brary Commission  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America^  and  issued  espedmlly  for 
Children's  Book  Week.  Envelope- 
insert  size;  16  pages.  Prices:  100 
copies,  12.00;  260,  |4.00;  600,  |7.00; 
1000,  112.00. 

CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 

A  new  edition  of  this  popular  anno- 
tated list,  compiled  by  Sarah  C.  N. 
Bogle;  122  titles;  printed  in  two  col- 
ors; illustrated  cover.  Envelope-insert 
size;  16  pages.  Prices:  100  copies, 
12.60;  260,  |6.00;  600,  |9.00;  1000, 
117.00. 

EXHIBIT  ON  CHILDREN'S 
READING 

Ten  panels  of  heavy  grey  cover  stock, 
20x26  inches,  mounted  with  14  photo- 
graphs and  printed  with  appropriate 
captions.     Price:  |10.00  for  the  set 

A  SHELF  OF  BOOKS  FOR  A  ONE- 
ROOM  SCHOOL 

An  attractively  illustrated  list  of  the 
26  books  for  a  school  library  selected 
by  ballot  by  librarians  and  teachers 
at  the  conferences  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
N.  E.  A.  This  leaflet  is  being  distrib- 
uted widely  to  help  the  cause  of  good 
reading  for  children.  Envelope-insert 
size;  4  pages.  Prices:  100  copies, 
11.00;  1000,  16.00. 

(PotUffe  extra  on  all  oxdan.) 
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Library  Schools 
Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta 
The  school  opened  its  seventeenth 
session  on  the  morning  of  September 
18  with  a  class  of  20  students.  Here- 
tofore the  class  has  been  limited  to 
12  students,  but  with  the  growth  of  the 
Atlanta  system  and  the  opening  of  two 
new  branch  libraries  during  the  last 
year,  it  has  become  possible  to  accom- 
modate the  greatly  increased  number 
of  students  without  materially  lessen- 
ing the  practice  work  given  each  stu- 
dent. The  members  of  the  present 
class  come  from  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,   North   Carolina   and   Vir- 

finia.  Six  are  college  graduates,  and 
1  others  are  graduates  of  normal 
schools  or  junior  colleges  or  have  had 
some  formal  training  beyond  high 
school.  Six  have  had  library  experi- 
ence. 

The  school  announces  two  changes 
in  faculty:  The  instruction  in  loan 
work  is  to  be  given  by  Miss  Fannie 
Cox,  A.  B.,  graduate  of  the  Wisconsin 
library  school,  and  head  of  the  loan  de- 
partment of  the  Carnegie  library  of  At- 
lanta ;  The  course  in  cataloging  will  be 
p^ven  by  Miss  Clyde  Pettus,  A.  B.,  who 
m  addition  to  the  course  in  the  Train- 
ing class  of  the  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary, completed  a  special  course  in 
cataloging  under  Miss  Theresa  Hitch- 
ler.  Miss  Pettus  is  first  assistant  in 
the  catalog  department  of  the  library. 
Miss  Crumley,  who  has  formerly  car- 
ried the  course  in  cataloging,  wiU  give 
the  lectures  in  book  selection  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  following  changes  in  position 
are  reported  among  graduates  of  the 
school : 

Eva  Wriglcy,  W,  librarian,  Furman  Uni- 
versity library,  Greenville,  South  Carolina; 
Julia  Schilling,  '15,  assistant  librarian,  Car- 
negie library,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina; 
Lois  Rumph,  '20.  assistant  cataloger,  Uni- 
versifty  of  Toledo  library,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Margaret  Jones,  '16,  organizer,  Virginia  li- 
brary commission,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Susie  Lee  Crumley. 

Carnegie  library  school,  Pittsburgh 
The  Carnegie  library  school  opened  on 
September    ^    for    the    twenty-second 


year,  with  the  largest  registration  in  its 
history.  Greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
the  members  of  the  incoming  class  from 
the  graduates  of  1922  were  received  that 
morning  in  a  delightful  letter  from  the 
president  of  last  year's  class. 

Of  the  40  students  enrolled,  31  have 
had  a  year  or  more  of  academic  work 
beyond  the  secondary  school.  Fourteen 
are  college  graduates  and  three  are  cona- 
pleting  the  senior  year  of  the  Acad^nic 
library  course  given  by  the  Carnegie  in- 
stitute of  technology  and  the  library 
school.  A  number  of  the  students  have 
had  normal  school  training  and  many 
have  had  either  teaching  or  library  ex- 
perience. 

Students  who  lacked  library  ex- 
perience, spent  the  two  weeks  previous 
to  the  opening  of  school  in  required 
preliminary  practice,  banning  October 
2.  Visits  to  the  various  Pittsburgh  li- 
braries in  which  the  students  are  to  have 
their  practice  were  scheduled  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  school. 

On  the  evening  of  October  6,  the  new 
students  were  the  guests  of  honor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of  the  Alumnae 
association.  Early  in  November  they  will 
be  the  guests  of  the  facility  at  a  recep- 
tion. 

Nina  C.  Brotherton, 
Principal 

University  of  Illinois 

The  twenty-sixth  year  in  the  history 
of  the  school  since  its  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Illinois  has  just  opened. 
This  marks  also  the  twenty-ninth  year 
since  its  introduction  at  Armour  insti- 
tute, Chicago,  as  a  department  of  instruc- 
tion of  that  institution. 

No  faculty  changes  have  taken  place 
this  fall  with  the  exception  of  the  resig- 
nation of  Mrs  Mary  Eastman  Sevems, 
reviser,  who  is  succeeded  by  Emma  Mae 
Shoup. 

The  school  opened  September  20,  with 
the  enrollment  of  14  seniors  and  32 
juniors,  the  largest  enrollment  since 
1918-19  and  an  increase  of  eight  per  cent 
over  last  year's  enrollment  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year.  The  junior  class  repre- 
sents 28  different  educational  institu- 
tions, six  coming  from  the  University  of 
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Illinois.  One  senior  student,  Miss  Helen 
G.  More,  transfers  from  the  University 
of  Washington  library  school.  The  in- 
stitutions represented  range  geographi- 
cally from  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Smith  col- 
leges to  Whitman  college  in  Washington, 
and  from  Hendrix  college  in  Arlomsas 
to  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  The 
senior  class  represents  14  different  insti- 
tutions. The  juniors  represent  15  dif- 
ferent states,  the  seniors  8,  making  a  to- 
tal of  16  different  states  having  a  repre- 
sentative in  one  or  the  other  classes. 

There  are  28  jtmiors  and  14  seniors 
holding  Bachelor's  degrees;  one  in  each 
class  has  received  the  Master's  degree. 
One  member  of  the  Junior  class  received 
his  preliminary  education  at  Ushaw  col- 
lege, Durham,  England,  one  is  a  Federal 
Board  student  and  15  juniors  and  12  se- 
niors report  previous  library  experience. 

On  Tuesday,  September  26,  the  se- 
niors gave  an  informal  get-acquainted 
party  in  honor  of  the  incoming  junior 
class. 

Appointments 

Coldrcn,  Fanny  Alice,  B.  L.  S.  1922,  as- 
sistant cataloger,  University  of  Texas,  Aus- 
tin. 

Townc,  Jackson  E.,  B.  L.  S.  1922,  superin- 
tendent of  Night  service,  Yale  University 
library,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Baker,  Gladys,  assistant.  University  of 
Illinois. 

Herron,  Miriam,  librarian.  Southern  Ill- 
inois normal-school,  Carbondale. 

Home,  Isabella  G.,  Reference  librarian, 
Library  commission,  Pierre,  South  Dakota. 

Lambent,  Violet,  Leland  Stanford  uni- 
versity  catalog   department,    California. 

Larimer,  Ruth,  Traveling  Libraries  de- 
partment. State  library,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

O'Neal,  Mildred  D.,  assistant.  Umatilla 
County  public  library,   Pendleton,   Oregon. 

Frances  Simpson, 
Assistant-director. 

New  York  public  library 
The  final  junior  registration  for  '22- 
'23  numbers  42  students,  of  whom  six 
are  men,  21  hold  bachelor's  degrees,  and 
one  a  master's  degree.  Two-thirds  of 
the  class  come  with  some  library  expe- 
rience and  13  states  and  3  foreign  coun- 
tries are  represented. 

The  work  of  the  year  began  with  the 
usual  introductory  lectures  and  visits 
to  various  divisions  of  the  reference  de- 


partment of  the  New  York  public  li- 
brary. In  addition  to  the  opening  ap- 
pointments under  the  direction  of  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  faculty,  the  Alex- 
andria Bay  meeting  of  New  York  State 
library  association  was  reported  upon 
by  Miss  Jacquelin  Overton,  who  repre- 
sented the  >fcw  York  public  library  at 
the  conference;  and  a  lecture  on  some 
of  the  opportunities  in  library  work  was 
given  by  F.  W.  Jenkins,  librarian  of  the 
Russell  Sage  foundation.  Visits  have 
been  made  so  far  to  the  Children's  mu- 
seum and  the  library  of  the  Brooklyn 
botanical  garden,  and  to  a  group  of  li- 
braries on  Manhattan. 

Miss  Sutliff  has  taken  up  her  work 
and  a  welcome  gatherin|^  of  the  Altunni 
took  place  on  the  evemng  of  October 
16,  at  which  Miss  Sutliff  told  of  her 
trip  and  of  her  stunmer  experiences, 
and  particukirly  of  her  meetings  with  a 
niunber  of  former  students  of  the  li- 
brary school  who  are  located  in  foreign 
cotmtries. 

A  list  of  former  students  for  publica- 
tion is  in  course  of  preparation  by  the 
registrar  to  replace  tihe  former  direc- 
tory, which  was  issued  in  1918. 

Ernest  J.  Reece, 
Principal 

New  York  state  library 
The  school  opened  on  September  20 
with  an  enrollment  of  58  students. 
There  are  10  seniors;  35  juniors;  4 
special  students,  eligible  for  regular 
standing,  who  are  taking  one  or  more 
courses;  and  9  from  the  two  upper 
classes  at  the  State  college  for  teach- 
ers, who  are  taking  the  course  for 
teacher-librarians.  Twenty-seven  of 
the  students  are  residents  of  New  York 
state,  the  others  coming  from  16  other 
states,  China  and  Norway.  Thirty- 
one  colleges  or  universities  are  repre- 
sented by  bachelor's  degrees,  three  by 
master's  degrees,  and  six  by  some 
graduate  work.  Eighty-five  per  cent 
have  had  library  experience,  ranging 
from  student  work  during  the  college 
course  to  10  years  of  actual  service. 
Four  have  attended  summer  library 
courses;   two   have   attended   training 
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classes;  and  two  members  of  the  sen- 
ior class  completed  the  first  year's 
work  in  other  library  schools. 

The  Alumni  lecturer  this  year  will 
be  Mr  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  associate-li- 
brarian of  the  University  of  Chicago 
libraries,  who  will  come  about  the 
middle  of  January  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  Library  of  Congress 
classification  scheme. 

Other  librarians  already  engaged 
for  several  lectures  each  are:  Zaidee 
Brown,  librarian,  Public  library,  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  whose  subject  will  be  Cir- 
culation department  work. 

Jane  H.  Crissey,  in  charge  of  book 
binding,  Public  library,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
who  will  lecture  on  book  binding  and 
hiending  from  the  public  library  point 
of  view 

Clara  W.  Hunt,  superintendent  of 
children's  department,  Public  library, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  will  g^ve  her  us- 
ual course  to  the  juniors  on  Library 
work  with  children,  supplemented  by 
some  additional  work  with  the  seniors. 

Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  librarian,  Public 
library,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  will 
come  again  for  his  lectures  on  the 
Public  library  and  the  community. 

William  F.  Yust,  librarian.  Public  li- 
brary, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  will  con- 
duct the  course  on  Library  buildings. 

Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  formerly  head 
of  the  Order  section  of  the  State  li- 
brary, now  librarian  of  the  Albany 
public  libraries,  will  retain  her  place 
on  the  faculty  and  have  charge  of  the 
course  on  Order  and  accession  work. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
association  was  held  at  Detroit,  June 
29,  1922,  where  ISO  members  were 
present.  The  most  important  report 
was  that  of  the  Committee  on  recruit- 
ing of  which  the  president,  Mr.  Yust, 
was  chairman.  The  following  recom- 
mendations, which  he  submitted,  were 
approved  and  adopted: 

That  life  membership  in  the  association 
be  established  on  payment  of  $25,  at  one 
time  or  on  the  installment  plan. 

That  the  Salome  Cutler  Fairchild  Me- 
morial Endowment  Fund  be  established, 
the    life    memberships    subscribed    forming 


the  basis  of  this  fund  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year : 

President,  William  F.  Yust,  01 ;  first 
vice-president,  Cerene  Ohr,  '19;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  J.  Howard  Dice, 
'13 ;  secretary-treasurer,  Harriet  R. 
Peck,  '04;  Executive  committee,  Mary 
U.  Rothrock,  '14,  Charles  J.  Barr,  '02, 
Francis  L.  D.  Goodrich,  '06. 

Edna  M.  Sanderson, 
Vice-director. 

St  Louis 

St.  Louis  library  school  has  enrolled 
24  members  in  the  class  of  1923. 

Of  these,  19  have  attended  college  for 
one  year  or  more ;  2  have  the  bachelor's 
degree  and  2  have  the  master's  degree. 

Sixteen  teachers  have  enrolled  for  the 
class  on  the  use  of  the  public  library  con- 
ducted on  Saturdays,  in  connection  with 
the  Harris  Teachers'  college,  St.  Louis. 

Simmons  college 

The  1922t23  session  is  now  in  full 
swing,  with  the  college  crowded  to  its 
doors. 

The  Library  school  registration  is 
normal,  124,  of  whom  41  are  either 
seniors  or  belong  to  the  one-year 
group,  and  thus  will  enter  the  active 
field  next  June.  Of  these  12  are  gradu- 
ates of  other  colleges,  and  seven  have 
transferred  to  us  with  from  one  to 
three  years  of  academic  college  credit. 

The  geographical  distribution  ranges 
from  Maine  to  Washington  state;  27 
are  from  New  England,  4  from  New 
York;  Michigan,  New  Jersey  and 
Washington  each  supply  2;  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  and  Virginia  each 
send  one. 

We  regret  that  Miss  Jordan's  pres- 
sure of  duties  makes  her  feel  it  wiser 
to  give  up  the  course  of  Library  work 
for  children,  but  fortunately  she  is  not 
too  far  away  to  give  us  help  and  ad- 
Vice. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Knapp,  who  has  con- 
sented to  give  the  work  this  year, 
needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of 
Public  Libraries.     We  are  deeply  in- 
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debted  to  the  Detroit  public  library  for 
granting  her  the  leave  which  makes  it 
possible  for  her  to  give  us  three  weeks 
in  January. 

Mariam  Craddock,  '22,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  Webster  branch  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  put>lic  library. 

June  R.  Donnely, 
Director. 

University  of  Washington 

The  Library  school  opened  October 
4  with  a  registration  of  30  students,  the 
largest  class  in  its  history.  Of  these, 
eight  are  university  graduates  and  none 
have  less  than  senior  standing  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

Mrs  Marie  Alfonso  A.  B.  (Nebraska) 
B.  S.  in  L.  S.  (University  of  Washing- 
ton), has  been  added  to  the  teaching 
staff  as  instructor  in  cataloging. 

Dorothy  Hayes,  '18,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Public  library,  Hinsdale, 
111. 

Lelia  Hazeltine,  '20,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition in  the  Boise  public  library,  and  is 
now  in  the  branch  department  of  the  Li- 
brary association  of  Portland,  Ore. 

Agnes  Johnson,  '13,  resigned  her  position 
as  librarian  of  the  Hoquiam  public  library 
and  has  been  appointed  children's  librarian 
at  Hrbbing,  Minnesota.  Helen  Corbitt,  '18, 
has  been  appointed  to  take  Miss  Johnson's 
place  at  Hoquiam. 

Dorothy  Grout,  '17,  who  has  been  chil- 
dren's librarian  of  the  Lothrop  branch,  De- 
troit pu1>lic  library,  has  returned  to  Seat- 
tle as  children's  librarian  in  the  Yesler 
branch. 

Helen  G.  More,  '22,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  cataloging  department  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  library,  and  is 
doing  graduate  work  in  the  library  school. 

Muriel  Grant,  '21,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Public  library,  Victoria,  B.  C, 
and  has  gone  to  Prince  Rupert  (B.  C.)  as 
librarian  of  the  Public  library  there.  Mar- 
garet Jones,  '22,  succeeds  Miss  Grant  in  the 
Victoria  library. 

The  following  marriages  have  been  re- 
ported during  the  summer  vacation  period: 

Latta  Snider,  *21,  to  Thomas  A.  Frew, 
June  8,  1922.  Mr  and  Mrs  Frew  will  make 
their  home  in  Creek,  Nebraska. 

Alice  G.  McDonald,  '22,  to  Charles  J. 
Miller,  August  23,  1922.  Mrs  Miller  has 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Canton,  China, 
where  he  holds  a  position  in  the  Canton 
Christian    college. 

W.  E.  Henry, 
Director. 


Western  Reserve  university 
The  school  has  a  total  enrollment  for 
1922-23  of  44  students.  Of  these  26  arc 
enrolled  for  the  General  course,  with  two 
for  single  subjects  in  this  course;  16  are 
enrolled  for  the  course  in  Library  work 
with  children,  with  active  service  in  the 
children's  rooms  of  the  Cleveland  pub- 
lic library.  Twelve  members  of  the 
General  course  have  college  degrees  and 
in  the  course  in  library  work  with  chil- 
dren, five  have  college  degrees  and  five 
have  graduated  from  regular  library 
school  courses,  and  all  have  previous  ex- 
perience in  work  with  children. 

Geographically  the  representation  is  as 
follows:  Ohio  (aside  from  Qeveland) 
12,  Cleveland  10,  Pennsylvania  4,  In- 
diana 3,  Iowa  3,  Wisconsin  2,  Minne- 
sota 1,  Illinois  1,  Montana  1,  Alabama 
1,  Connecticut  1.  Five  foreign  students 
as  follows:  New  Zealand  1,  Canada  1, 
France  1,  Norway  2. 

Alunmi   positions 

Anna  L.  Whitmack,  72,  librarian, 
Public  library,  Argo,  111. 

Agnes  Brennan,  '22,  children's  libra- 
rian, Public  library,  Cotancil  Bluflfs,  la. 

Bonnie  Elliott,  '22,  children's  librarian, 
Public  library,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Vera  Schott,  '21,  children's  librarian, 
Public  library,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Ifsrrisgss 

Annette  A.  Hale,  '21,  to  Stanhope 
Foster,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  11. 

Muriel  F.  Budd,  '22,  to  John  St.  Clair 
Dickson,  Toronto,  Canada,  September  IZ 

Florence  Ogden,  '22,  to  Lawrence  C 
Mendenhall,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sep- 
tember 29. 

Elizabeth  Perkins,  '22,  to  Durand  Bar^ 
rett,  Newark,  N.  J.,  August  19. 

Alice  S.  Tyler, 
Director. 
University  of  Wisconsin 

The  seventeenth  year  of  the  Library 
school  opened  September  18,  with  a  fiul 
capacity  enrollment  of  37. 

The  class  is  an  international  group 
with  students  from  ten  states  and  three 
foreign  lands.  There  are  fourteen  from 
Wisconsin,  five  from  Indiana,  three  from 
Iowa,  two  each  from  Alabama,  Illinois, 
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Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  New  York, 
and  one  each  from  California  and  Okla- 
homa. From  China,  Denmark,  and  the 
Philippines,  one  each. 

Educationally,  eighteen  members  of  the 
class  entered  as  college  graduates,  with- 
out the  formal  written  examinations,  and 
twelve  others  have  had  from  one  to  two 
years  of  college  training.  The  universi- 
ties represented  are  Chicago,  Michigan, 
Nanking,  China,  Purdue,  and  Wisconsin, 
and  Beloit,  Carroll,  Elmira,  Judson, 
Lawrence,  Milwaukee-Downer,  Smith, 
and  Wellesley  colleges. 

Six  of  the  class  have  had  from  four 
to  twelve  years  of  library  experience, 
seven  have  had  two  years,  and  one,  one 
year ;  ten  have  had  less  than  a  year  of  ac- 
tual library  work,  and  thirteen  meet  the 
requirement  of  one  month  of  actual  work 
in  a  library.  Nine  have  attended  sum- 
mer library  courses  or  training  classes 
conducted  in  public  libraries.  Two  have 
had  good  business  experience,  while 
several  have  been  successful  teachers 
and  teacher-librarians. 

Owing  to  resignations  and  changes  on 
the  faculty,  reassignment  of  work  has 
been  necessary  in  planning  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  year.  The  courses  in 
cataloging,  classification  and  related 
groups  which  were  taught  by  Miss  Tur- 
vill,  also  library  economy,  have  been  as- 
signed to  Miss  Akers  who  joined  the 
faculty  in  May.  By  training  and  expe- 
rience Miss  Akers  is  admirably  fitted  to 
carry  these  important  courses. 

Miss  Turvill  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  school  since  her  graduation  in 
1908,  tendered  her  resignation  in  June, 
to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
session.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  speak 
at  length  of  Miss  Turvill's  services  and 
influence  in  the  school,  for  all  who  know 
her  appreciate  her  loyalty  to  its  inter- 
ests and  the  invaluable  knowledge  of  li- 
brary affairs  and  rare  teaching  ability 
that  she  brought  to  her  class  room. 
Though  recognizing  the  necessity  that 
has  come  to  her  of  caring  for  her  sister's 
four  small  children,  her  colleagues  and 
the  alumni  of  the  school  deeply  regret 
her  resignation. 


The  vacancy  caused  by  Miss  Mer- 
rill's resignation,  has  been  filled  by  the 
coming  of  Miss  Ethel  M.  Fair.  Miss 
Fair  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  college  and 
of  the  Library  school  of  the  New  York 
public  library,  with  much  library  expe- 
rience in  the  Harrisburg  (Penn.)  pub- 
lic library,  the  library  of  Purdue  uni- 
versity, and  elsewhere.  Her  experience 
further  includes  several  years  of  teach- 
ing* special  training  in  story  telling,  giv- 
ing normal  instruction  in  story  telling, 
and  survey  work  under  the  U.  S.  de- 
partment of  labor.  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics. 

Mrs  Davis  continues  the  courses  in 
reference  and  trade  bibliography  and 
Miss  Reely  the  work  in  book  selection. 
Miss  Alice  O.  Hudson,  '22,  who  served 
as  assistant  reviser  for  the  summer  ses- 
sion has  accepted  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  staff. 


American  Education  Week 

The  N.  E.  A.,  in  connection  with  the 
American  Legion  and  the  United 
States  bureau  of  education,  has  set 
aside  the  week  of  December  3-9  to  be 
known  as  American  Education  Week. 
Pamphlets  announcing  this  week  of- 
fer suggestions  for  churches,  chambers 
of  commerce,  labor  organizations, 
women's  organizations,  fraternal  bodies, 
luncheon  clubs  and  other  cooperating 
agencies,  for  advertising  and  assisting  in 
emphasizing  each  day's  program. 

Requests  for  speakers  for  meetings 
during  the  week  should  be  made  to 
American  Legion  posts  thruout  the 
country. 

Under  the  program  for  each  day  is 
the  slogan,  "Visit  the  schools  today." 
Other  slogans  are  "A  godly  nation 
cannot  fail";  "Americans  all  by  1927"; 
"Patriotism  is  the  basis  of  a  happy 
nation";  "Better  trained  and  better 
paid  teachers,  more  adequate  build- 
ings"; "Let  every  citizen  adopt  and 
teach  an  illiterate  to  read  and  write"; 
"A  square  deal  in  opportunities  for 
education";  "Play  grounds  in  every 
community."  The  one  thought  em- 
phasized thruout  is  "No  illiteracy  by 
1927." 
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Making  Books  Live 

**Good  Book  Week,"  the  nation  wide 
effort  to  place  good  books  before  young 
people,  made  an  appeal  to  me  as  a  chance 
to  do  something  new  to  emphasize  books 
in  our  school.  Here  800  young  people 
could  be  directly  reached.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  it  was  decided  to  work 
out  a  plan  in  which  the  young  people 
would  themselves  participate. 

Therefore  I  went  before  the  Woman's 
club  explaining  the  object  of  the  week 
and  asking  mothers  to  read  with  their 
children.  Then  the  owner  of  the  daily 
newspaper  was  interviewed  and  he  of- 
fered to  grant  us  liberal  space  for  any- 
thing we  might  wish  to  print  during  the 
week. 

With  this  assurance,  I  approached 
prominent  business  men  and  live  agreed 
to  write  articles  to  appear  as  news  stories 
in  the  city  paper.  The  topics  suggested 
were  What  books  have  meant  to  me, 
Books  in  business,  etc.  These  stories 
created  a  public  interest  which  we  needed 
for  the  drive  we  were  to  put  on. 

A  meeting  of  the  English  teachers 
was  called  and  plans  formulated. 
"Good  Book  Week"  arrived  and  these 
plans  took  definite  shape.  An  assembly 
proclaimed  it  to  the  800  students  who 
gathered  in  the  auditorium.  On  the 
stage  was  a  huge  book,  six  feet  high, 
and  from  the  leaves  walked  famous 
characters  from  books  we  all  know  and 
love.  Aunt  Betsy  Trotwood  left  David 
Q)pperfield  to  greet  the  young  people. 
Tom  Sawyer  whitewashed  a  fence  for 
us,  or  rather  sat  back  and  urged  the 
other  fellows  to  do  it  for  him,  you  re- 
member the  strategy.  Cosette,  Lady 
Macbeth  and  Polonius  gave  us  intimate 
glimpses  of  their  characters,  while 
Sancho  Panza  and  Don  Quixote  evoked 
merriment  by  their  antics.  From  the 
last  page  of  the  book  came  Bab,  the  Lit- 
tle Minister's  gypsy,  and  after  seeing 
her  dance  of  course  you  just  must  read 
all  about  her. 

Before  closing  the  program  everyone 
enjoyed  a  guessmg  contest.    On  a  large 


blackboard  chalk  pictures  were  drawn, 
each  representing  the  title  of  a  book. 
Some  of  the  titles  were,  "The  Makmg  of 
an  American,"  "The  Light  that  Failed,'' 
"The  Melting  Pot,"  and,  "Daddy  Long 
Legs." 

In  the  classes  the  students  not  only 
discussed  good  books  but  they  told  each 
other  what  books  they  liked  and  why. 
A  list  of  the  10  most  popular  books 
chosen  by  each  class  was  posted  in  the 
library.  The  classes  were  well  organized 
and  each  class  was  responsible  for  some 
phase  of  the  campaign. 

All  freshmen  wrote  themes  on  the 
history  of  the  book  from  the  earliest 
form  of  recorded  thought  to  the  modem 
printing  of  books. 

The  sophomore  class  was  busy  with 
posters,  which  were  displayed  generally 
in  the  building.  There  were  many  at- 
tractive and  interesting  examples  of  good 
book  advertising. 

A  library  book  drive  staged  under  the 
direction  of  the  junior  class  proved 
most  profitable.  A  tag  with  the  word 
BOOK  on  was  worn  by  each  student 
contributing  a  book  to  the  high-school 
library.  Some  of  the  students  might 
have  fought  in  the  Great  War  from  their 
string  of  decoration.  Over  500  tags 
were  printed  but  the  supply  proved  in- 
adequate and  many  more  had  to  be 
secured.  The  students  showed  excellent 
taste  in  their  selection  of  books.  Full 
publicity  was  given  the  movement  in  the 
daily  paper  and  some  citizens  gave  ex- 
pensive books.  The  "World's  Best 
Orations,"  lOv.  leather  bound,  was  one 
of  the  sets  contributed.  Altogether  many 
patrons  responded. 

The  senior  class  kept  news  items  and 
lists  of  books  in  the  paper  each  day  dur- 
ing the  week. 

The  library  offered  a  prize,  of  any 
book  the  student  might  choose,  the  value 
not  to  exceed  $5,  for  the  best  book 
slogan.  There  were  many  competitors  but 
the  following  was  awarded  the  prize  be^ 
cause  of  its  originality: 
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The  library  is  your  bank 
The  librarian  is  your  teller 
The  card  is  your  ^ssbook 
The  book  is  your  investment 
The  knowledge  is  your  interest. 

Margaret  E.  Davenport, 
High-school  librarian. 
Freeport,  111. 


A  Library  Project 
By  a  seventh  grade  class 

Our  seventh  grade  class  was  in- 
vited to  entertain  the  other  grades  at 
the  weekly  assembly.  They  discussed 
plans  and  finally  decided  to  g^ve  a 
"Book  Program." 

Two  children  selected  poems  which 
they  desired  to  memorize.  The  dia- 
logue is  entirely  original.  A  Spanish 
girl  of  thirteen  conducted  the  class. 

The  results  of  the  project  were  im- 
mediately evident  in  thoughtfulness  in 
the  treatment  of  books  and  in  an  in- 
creased circulation  in  our  school  li- 
brary. 

The  class  leader  recited  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Books  I     Books  I     Books  I 
Books  I  Books!  Books! 

And  we  thank  Thee,  God, 
For  the  gift  of  them 

For  the  Glorious  reach 
And  the  lift  of  them; 

For  the  gleam  in  them 
And   the  dream  in  ithem; 

For  the  things  they  teach 
And  the  souls  they  reach; 

For  the  maze  of  them 
And  the  blaze  of  them; 

For  the  ways  they  open  to  us 

And  the  rays  thait  they  shoot  through  us  I 

Books!  Books!  Books! 

And  we  thank  Thee,  God, 
For  the  light  in  them 

For  the  might  in  them; 
For  the  urge  in  them 

And  the  surge  in  them; 
For  the  souls   they  wake 

And   the   paiths    they  break 
For  the  gong  in   them 

And  the  song  in  them; 
For  the  throngs  of  folks  they  bring  to  us 
And  the  songs  of  hope  they  sing  to  us. 

— fT.  L  Stidger. 

Then  she  asked. 

Do  you  like  to  read  ?  We  do.  Have 
you  a  library  book  that  you  are  read- 
ing at  home  or  at  school?    Every  child 


in  our  room  has  a  library  card.  We 
have  a  library  period  every  Friday 
afternoon.  Now  we  will  tell  you  about 
books. 

What  kind  of  books  do  you  like, 
John? 

The  kind  of  books  I  like  are  stories 
of  adventure  as  King  Arthur,  Black 
Eagle  patrol,  The  Last  of  the  plains- 
men and  others. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton  writes  good 
animal  stories.  My  favorite  one  of  his 
books  is  Wild  animals  I  have  known. 
Kipling  writes  about  animals  also.  If 
you  like  animal  stories,  read  some  of 
their  books. 

Who  are  your  favorite  authors, 
Helen? 

I  like  Eleanor  Porter  because  she 
writes  her  stories  in  such  an  interest- 
ing way. 

I  like  Louise  Alcott  because  she 
writes  good  girl  stories. 

I  like  Jules  Verne  because  he  writes 
fine  stories  of  adventure. 

I  like  James  Barrie  because  he  writes 
wonderful  plays  for  children. 

I  like  Kipling  because  he  writes  in- 
teresting animal  stories. 

What  characters  do  you  like,  Doris? 

Two  heroes  of  my  favorite  books  are 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer. 

I  like  Florence  Nightingale,  Clara 
Barton,  Ida  Lewis  and  Betty  Van  Lew 
in  the  interesting  book.  Ten  American 
Girls  from  History. 

I  like  Beth,  Meg,  Jo  and  Amy  in 
Little  Women. 

I  like  Nan,  Daisy,  Nat  and  Dan  in 
Little  Men. 

I  like  Polly,  Fanny  and  Tom  in  An 
Old  Fashioned  Girl. 

If  you  will  read  some  of  the  books 
I  have  mentioned,  1  am  sure  you  will 
enjoy  them. 

What  book  did  you  enjoy  most, 
Daniel? 

I  like  the  story  of  A  Connecticut 
Yankee  best,  of  the  stories  I  have  read. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  lived  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut.  He  went  to 
sleep  one  night  and  dreamed  that  he 
lived  in  the  sixth  century  at  the  time 
of  King  Arthur's  court.    He  and  King 
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Arthur  toured  the  country,  dressed  as 
peasants.  They  had  many  exciting  ad- 
ventures. One  of  them  is  as  follows : — 

Before  he  started,  the  Connecticut 
Yankee  established  all  the  modern 
conveniences  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Just  as  the  king  and  the  Connecticut 
Yankee  were  to  be  hanged  as  slaves, 
(for  the  people  do  not  know  their  King 
as  he  is  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  peas- 
ant), the  Connecticut  Yankee  sends 
a  wireless  message  to  Sir  Launcelot 
and  his  knight,  telling  them  of  their 
dire  predicament.  The  hangman  is 
just  putting  the  rope  around  the  king's 
head,  when!  Now  if  you  want  to  hear 
the  rest  of  the  story  just  go  to  the  li- 
brary and  ask  for  A  Connecticut  Yan- 
kee in  King  Arthur's  Court,  by  Mark 
Twain. 

How  do  you  care  for  books,  Henry? 

Always  be  careful  of  books. 

The  hands  should  be  clean  and  dry 
when  books  are  handled.  You  should 
not  moisten  your  fingers  to  turn  the 
pages  of  a  book. 

Do  not  use  pencils,  scissors  or  such 
things  to  mark  the  place  when  you  are 
reading.  Strips  of  paper  or  small 
cards  make  good  book-marks.  Do  not 
turn  the  pages  down. 

Never  lay  your  books  on  the  ground 
or  any  other  place  where  they  will  get 
damp  or  dirty. 

Treat  your  books  like  a  friend. 

It  is  such  fun  to  read  a  book 
Whose  dress  is  clean  and  bright! 

I'm  sure  I  do  not  want  to  look 
On  books  that  are  a  fright. 

Some  children  seem  to  think  it  smart 

To  hurt  'the  book  they  read; 
They  mark  it,  tear  the  back  apart, 

And  spoil  it,  in  their  greed. 

I  wonder  how  such  folks  would  feel 

If   books    could    cry   aloud, 
And   show  them   that  the  hurt  was  real 

They'd  hot   feel   very  proud! 

And  oh,  but  reading  is  such  fun 
When  books  are  clean  and  new; 

ril  treat  my  book  so  when  I'm  done 
Thait    fun    will    ko    to    you! 

— Edith  lone  Morrison. 


The  class  leader  concluded: 
I  hope  you  will  read  a  great  deal, 
because  there  is  no  nicer  way  to  spend 
the  time  when  you  are  not  working. 
Mabel  Foley, 
Rose  Hill  school. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Echoes  from  N.  K  A. 

In  the  assembly  room  of  the  Boston 
public  library,  the  Library  section  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  met  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, with  a  company  of  nearly  100. 
The  question  for  discussion  was  How 
shall  adequate  library  service  be  estab- 
lished where  none  exists. 

Martha  C.  Pritchard  of  Detroit  was 
the  first  speaker  on  the  point  of  the 
school  and  her  answer  was  to  begin, 
if  with  nothing  more  than  newspaper 
clippings  and  magazine  pictures.  The  one 
essential  thing  was  to  interest  the 
school  administrators  and  make  then 
see  that  the  library  was  an  asset  tc 
them  and  their  work  in  every  way. 

Sarah  B.  Askew  answered  the  ques- 
tion in  relation  to  a  locality.  She  said 
the  schools  were  the  greatest  publicity 
agents.  She  cited  a  number  of  unto- 
ward situations  which  plainly  showed 
that  there  were  "no  books  in  the 
home."  She  cited  known  instances  in 
New  Jersey  of  promotion,  of  increase 
in  efficiency,  intelligence  and  rewards, 
all  attributed  to  "books  from  the  li- 
brary." Communities  must  be  shown 
the  utility  of  books  in  doing  the  work 
in  hand;  must  be  made  to  see  the  ad- 
vantages to  boys  and  girls  of  having 
access  to  books  in  their  growing  in- 
telligence, as  well  as  to  home  makers; 
must  show  how  books  lead  up  in  the 
social  circle  and  not  down.  Where  the 
local  unit  is  small,  county  libraries  or 
consolidated  libraries  must  be  de- 
veloped. 

Joy  E.  Morgan,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  N,  E.  A.,  dealt  most  convincingly 
with  the  connection  that  exists  be- 
tween democracy  and  education.  These 
two  are  advancing  side  by  side  in  all 
civilized  countries,  and  this  means  a 
steadily  growing  accompaniment  of  li- 
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braries.  Comprehensive  education  pre- 
supposes libraries.  Both  must  be  well 
supported.  Schools  make  a  direct  ap- 
peal because  of  the  interest  in  children, 
but  good  libraries  are  necessary  for 
effective  citizenship.  School  training 
is  only  the  foundation  and  must  be 
built  upon  in  the  development  of  in- 
dustries, sciences  and  as  sources  of 
general  information  for  all.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  give  the  power  of  knowledge 
to  the  people  and  nothing  by  which  it 
may  grow  and  be  made  of  use.  It  is 
a  necessary  part  in  the  work  done  for 
public  education  and  a  source  of  per- 
sonal aid  for  the  ambitious  out  of 
school. 

The  A.  L.  A.  has  set  a  minimum  of 
one  dollar  per  capita  for  reasonable  li- 
brary service.  Less  than  one-fifth  of 
this  is  the  average  amount  for  library 
support  in  the  United  States.  The  new 
proposal  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
means  support  and  not  control.  The 
standing  of  education  is  to  be  en- 
hanced by  a  cabinet  official  who  will 
be  interested  in  defining  the  scope  of 
public  education,  specify  its  problems 
and  measure  its  effectiveness.  The  li- 
brary aid  offered  is  not  for  the  gov- 
ernment libraries  but  for  libraries 
as  education  instruments  thruout  the 
country. 

A  lack  of  knowledge  of  sources  of 
information  is  a  loss  in  education.  The 
library  is  a  characteristic  of  demo- 
cratic freedom.  The  great  help  the  col- 
lections of  books  sent  out  by  the  State 
library  of  Maine  are  to  the  rural 
schools  of  that  state  was  most  force- 
fully and  clearly  set  out  b^  Miss 
Florence  Hale,  Rural  school  visitor  of 
Maine.  She  pointed  out,  also,  how 
books,  pictures  and  records  helped  the 
young  people  realize  the  advantages 
of  remaining  in  the  country.  Real 
books  of  real  people,  of  events,  of  the 
right  sort  in  dealing  with  nature  sub- 
jects, were  enjoyed.  Young  people  in 
the  rural  districts  are  more  discrimin- 
ating in  their  likes  and  dislikes  of 
books  than  are  those  in  towns. 

Library  work  in  a  consolidated 
school,  as  set  out  by  Miss  Ruth  E. 


Drake,  Chazy,  New  York,  seems  to  be 
not  unlike  other  library  service  where 
provision,  interest  and  means  are  avail- 
able. 

A  closing  word  from  President  Wil- 
liams urged  upon  librarians  of  every 
kind  a  greater  understanding  of  li- 
brary service,  a  keener  interest  in  the 
power  of  print  and  cooperative  spirit. 
The  library,  howsoever  good  it  may 
be  as  to  contents  and  size,  can  only 
function,  and  will  so  function,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  libra- 
rian. 
(See  also  p.  546) 

Hi      Hi      Hi      Hi 

Report 

The  Library  department  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Bos- 
ton with  the  Association,  July  5-7. 
There  were  three  afternoon  assemblies, 
July  5-6-7.  At  these  the  following  sub- 
jects were  discussed: 

July  5 — How  shall  adequate  service  be 
established  where  it  is  not  now  developed? 

July  6— Library  service, 
uly  7 — Reading  of  school  students. 

The  program  follows: 
[The  program  given  was  the  same  as  ap- 
peared at  the  meetings  and  is  already  m 
P.  L.  27:347-48.    It  is  omitted  here  for  lack 
of  space. — Ed.'l 

There  was  an  attendance  of  about 
150  at  each  meeting.  General  discus- 
sion followed  the  papers  where  time 
allowed,  and  there  was  opportunity  for 
interchange  of  ideas  among  librarians 
and  teachers  present 

The  Library  department  organized 
as  to  membership  this  year  and  now 
has  a  total  of  181  members.  Any  mem- 
ber of  the  N.  E.  A.  or  employe  of  an 
institution  which  is  a  member  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  may  join  the  Library  depart- 
ment on  payment  of  fifty  cents  fee. 
Margaret  Ely, 
Secretary. 
Chicago,  July  19,  1922. 

A  collection  of  foreign  library  pe- 
riodicals, running  back  for  many  years, 
may  be  had  by  any  library  or  library 
school  that  may  want  them  by  apply- 
ing to  Public  Libraries,  6  N.  Michi- 
gan avenue,  Chicago. 
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News  from  the  Field 
East 
Ruth  Hatch,  Simmons  *15,  was  mar- 
ried October  7  to  Adam  Miller  Taylor 
at  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 

Palmelia  Robbins,  Simmons  spec. 
'07-*08,  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  Public  library,  Southington,  Con- 
necticut. 

Florence  Griffith,  Pratt  '15,  of  the 
reference  catalog  department  of  the 
New  York  public  library,  has  been 
made  cataloger  at  Connecticut  College 
library. 

Helen  M.  Qaflin,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S., 
'15,  resigned  her  position  with  the  Pub- 
lic library  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  to  be- 
come librarian  of  the  high-school  at  At- 
tleboro,  Mass. 

Margaret  Richardson,  Simmons  *11, 
has  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the  Pub- 
lic library,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
She  is  at  219  Washington  Street, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts. 

Nasra  Odeh,  Simmons  spec.  'lO-'U, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  2  years 
in  India  and  the  Orient,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  librarian  of  the  Worces- 
ter State  hospital,  at  Worcester,  Mass- 
achusetts. 

A  committee  of  the  Special  Libra- 
ries association  of  Boston,  Lewis  A. 
Armistead,  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  railway,  chairman,  is  making 
a  study  of  trade  catalogs  and  their 
make-up.  This  class  of  books  is  rather 
difficult  to  handle  and  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  contents  more  accessible  and 
to  devise  some  means  to  take  proper 
care  of  trade  catalogs.  This  last  is  no* 
a  simple  task  owing  to  the  great 
variety  of  sizes  and  numbering. 

The  Boston  public  library  has  in- 
stalled an  exhibit  of  achievements  of 
the  Negro,  represented  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  race  in  artistic,  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  fields.  The 
exhibition  is  far  from  complete  but  a 
very  considerable  nucleus  for  a  per- 
manent exhibit  of  historical  works, 
pictures  and  art,  representing  every 
line,  has  been  installed. 


The  exhibition  will  be  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Maria  L.  Baldwin,  a 
noted  civic  worker  among  her  people 
and  for  years  head  of  the  Agassiz 
school  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Her  por- 
trait is  a  feature  of  the  exhibit. 
Central  Atlantic 

Gladys  H.  Hinsdale,  N.  Y.  S.,  '21.'22, 
has  been  appointed  loan  assistant  at  the 
Buffalo  public  library. 

Stella  Morse,  Simmons  '20,  is  the  as- 
sistant librarian  of  the  Schenley  high 
school,  Pittsburgh. 

Margaret  Brewer,  Simmons  '18,  has 
been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Silver 
Bay  school  for  boys.  New  York. 

Cecile  Watson,  Pratt  '14,  formerly 
librarian  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.,  has  gone 
to  the  Carnegie  library  at  Allegheny, 
Pennsylvania. 

Helen  C.  Baird,  Pratt  '19,  has  been 
made  head  of  the  periodicals  division, 
acquisitions  department,  Princeton  uni- 
versity. 

Agnes  Cowing,  Pratt  '02,  late  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  War  Hospital  service,  has 
gone  to  the  Public  library  of  East 
Orange  as  assistant  librarian. 

A.  Mabel  Barrow,  assistant  branch  li- 
brarian at  the  Williamsburgh  branch  of 
the  Brooklyn  public  library,  is  attending 
the  Wisconsin  library  school. 

Alice  F.  Muench,  N.  Y.  S.,  '20,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  where  she  will 
index  foreign  periodical  literature. 

Edna  E.  Bayer,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y.  S. 
'15,  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Public  library  to  take  charge  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Junior  High  School  library  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Janet  E.  Hileman,  Pratt  'IS,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Carnegie  library  at  Pitts- 
burgh, has  accepted  the  position  of  li- 
brarian at  the  State  normal-school. 
Clarion,  Pennsylvania. 

Ethel  L.  Baxter,  N.  Y.  S.,  '17-18,  re- 
signed  her  position  with  the  American 
Educational  Association  to  become  li- 
brarian of  the  Fleischmann  Laboratories, 
New  York  City. 
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Florence  Merville,  Pratt  '20,  of  the 
Buffalo  catalog  department,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  school  and 
children's  department  of  the  Newark 
public  library. 

Elizabeth  Gillies,  Simmons  '18,  was 
married  on  September  23  to  Howard 
Alexander  Macrae.  Their  home  will 
be  at  15th  Street,  New  Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania. 

Jane  Baumler,  Simmons  '13-'15,  for 
some  time  children's  librarian  of  the 
Public  library,  Utica,  New  York,  has 
been  promoted  to  have  supervision  of 
the  main  circulating  department. 

Miss  Adelaide  Underbill  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  Vassar  college 
to  succeed  Miss  Atny  L.  Reed.  Miss 
Reed,-  will  now  devote  her  entire  time 
to  teaching  in  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish. 

Jessie  R.  Avery,  N.  Y.  S.,  '00-01,  li- 
brarian of  the  Lincoln  branch  of  the 
Rochester  public  library,  resigned  in 
September  to  accept  the  librarianship  of 
the  Central  State  normal-school  at  Lock- 
haven,  Pa. 

Loretta  Knightly,  Simmons  '18,  died 
at  her  home  in  Amherst  on  October 
5.  Miss  Knightly  was  a  cataloger  in 
the  New  York  public  library  until  No- 
vember 1921  when  she  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

A  very  vigorous  campaign  is  on  to 
collect  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  library  at  the  Universitv  of 
Deleware  as  a  monument  and  tribute  to 
the  Deleware  men  and  women  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  World  War. 

The  Public  library  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  has  received  a  loan  of  a  large  li- 
brary of  music  and  musical  literature. 
The  collection  contains  vocal  and  in- 
strumental solos,  choral  works  and 
music  in  a  number  of  other  forms. 

Cornelia  Barnes,  Simmons  spec.  '05- 
'06,  has  resigned  her  position  in  the 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Washington,  to 
devote  most  of  her  time  to  special  bib- 
liographic and  library  research  for 
firms  and  individuals.    Miss  Barnes  is 


also  instructing  in  the  School  for  busi- 
ness librarians  under  Miss  Hasse's  di- 
rection. 

A  number  of  new  workers  have  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Brooklyn  public  library. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

Ruth  G.  Hopkins,  Public  library, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Evelyn  T.  Ross  of 
the  Public  library  of  Portland,  Ore.; 
Helen  R.  Bull  of  the  Memorial  library, 
Kent,  Conn.;  Catherine  Barksdale,  Pub- 
lic library,  Madison,  N.  J.;  Ethel  Tru- 
deau,  Dorothy  M.  E.  MacKay,  Lillias  P. 
Nichols,  and  Mrs  Dorothy  C.  W.  Frey. 

The  following  changes  in  the  library 
staff  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  New  York  City,  are 
noted : 

J.  H.  Friedel,  chief  of  the  Informa- 
tion department,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  managing  director; 
Miss  M.  E.  Jameson,  N.  Y.  P.  '13, 
formerly  first  assistant  in  the  Technol- 
ogy division.  New  York  public  library, 
has  been  made  librarian  of  the  Board 
vice  Miss  Jean  Hawkins  who  has  re- 
signed; Miss  F.  E.  Foshay,  N.  Y.  P. 
'13-'15,  has  been  appointed  assistant- 
librarian. 

Central 

Ruby  Radford  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  at  Inter- 
national Falls,  Minn. 

The  Minneapolis  public  library  has  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $361,600  for 
the  year  1923. 

Mrs  Philip  L.  Allen,  B.  L.  S.,  N.  Y. 
S.,  '11,  is  organizing  St.  Mary's  College 
library,  Winona,  Minn. 

Harriet  W.  Leaf,  Carnegie  library 
school,  '15,  has  been  appointed  chil- 
dren's librarian  at  the  Cleveland  public 
library. 

Miss  Rose  Beale,  for  some  time  li- 
brarian of  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  was  mar- 
ried, September  18,  to  Frank  Kracha 
of  Two  Rivers. 

Grace  Initzer,  late  of  the  Cleveland 
public  library,  has  been  elected  librar- 
ian of  the  Public  library.  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 
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Emma  Stephenson,  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  '22, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  Periodical  room  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  library. 

Helen  H.  Norris,  N.  Y.  S.,  '20, 
began  her  duties  as  cataloger  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota  library,  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Nellie  B.  Fatout  resigned  from  the 
Brooklyn  public  library  on  September  30, 
after  a  service  of  18  years.  She  returns 
to  her  home  in  Indianapolis. 

Alice  V.  Carey,  formerly  librarian  of 
Westwood  branch,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  in  charge  of  story  telling  at 
the  Public  library  of  Cincinnati. 

The  fifth  class  to  take  the  training 
course  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  library 
is  made  up  of  15  students,  three  of 
whom  are  college  graduates  and  five 
have  had  some  college  work. 

Margaret  A.  Fife,  Carnegie  library 
school,  *17,  and  Miss  Louise  Hamilton, 
Carnegie  library  school,  '16,  have  been 
appointed  school  •  librarians  in  the 
Cleveland  public  library. 

Mrs  Eugenia  Wilford  Glenn,  Car- 
negie library  school,  '08,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Cleveland  public  libra- 
ry, has  returned  to  library  work  and 
has  been  appointed  school  librarian. 

Bertha  F.  Blackburn,  B.  L.  S.,  Illi- 
nois  '21,  resigned  her  position  as  cata- 
loger of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
library  to  accept  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  the  Lincoln  library,  Springfield,  111. 

Pansy  M.  Myers,  for  some  time  an 
assistant  in  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky library,  has  been  appointed  cata- 
log assistant  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota library. 

The  Newberry  library,  Chicago, 
will  hold  an  exhibition  of  illuminated 
manuscripts,  chiefly  of  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  dur- 
ing October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber. 

Celia  Frost,  formerly  children's  li- 
brarian at  Hibbing,  is  now  at  Walker 
branch  in  Minneapolis ;  Margaret  Welch, 


a  graduate  of  the  training  class  of  1920, 
has  returned  to  Minneapolis  at  Franklin 
branch. 

Mary  N.  Baker,  N.  Y.  S.  '10,  has 
resigned  the  librarianship  of  the  Uni- 
versity branch  of  the  Seattle  public 
library  to  become  associated  with  the 
reference  department  of  the  Ohio  State 
library. 

Miss  Florence  I.  Wilson,  Pitts- 
burgh '22,  and  Miss  Ebba  E.  Zetter- 
berg,  Pittsburgh  '18,  have  been  ap- 
pointed high-school  librarians  in  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  under  the  Public  library 
of  that  city. 

Miss  Cora  Dunnells,  formerly  in  the 
Superintendent  of  Document's  office,  and 
recently  in  the  Philadelphia  Federal 
Grain  office,  is  now  in  the  Document  de- 
partment at  the  Public  library  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

Agnes  V.  Johnson,  formerly  librarian 
of  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  and  later  children's 
librarian  at  Chisholm,  Minn.,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  at  the  latter  place. 
Miss  Johnson  succeeds  Miss  Lijlie  Lillic- 
quist  who  resigned  to  join  the  Librar>' 
department  of  Library  Bureau,  Chicago. 

A  new  branch  of  the  Public  library, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  opened  in  the 
Nathan  Hale  school  building.  This  is 
the  second  branch  to  be  located  in  a 
school  building.  Both  are  operated  by 
the  Public  library,  while  the  Board  of 
Education  furnishes  the  heat,  light  and 
janitor  service. 

A  training  class  with  an  initial  en- 
rollment of  20,  under  Miss  Marie  A. 
Newberry,  has  been  inaugurated  in  the 
Public  library  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  A 
training  class  has  been  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
Education  but  was  discontinued  re- 
cently and  the  library  decided  to  take 
over  this  work,  with  Miss  Newberry 
as  director. 

Miss  Amy  Winslow,  head  of  the  Tech- 
nical department,  and  Miss  Gretta 
Smith,  head  of  the  Publications  division, 
of  the  Indianapolis  public  library,  were 
granted  each  a  yearns  leave  of  absence 
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to  work  for  the  American  Friends  Re- 
lief in  Vienna.  They  sailed  October  17. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Glendening  will  be  acting 
head  of  the  Technical  department  during 
Miss  Winslow's  absence. 

The  Indianapolis  library  club  on  Oc- 
tober 11  gave  a  farewell  reception  at  the 
Central  public  library  for  William  J. 
Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  li- 
brary commission  who  is  leaving  this 
position  to  be  librarian  of  the  Gary  pub- 
lic library.  A  memorial  program  fur- 
nished the  entertainment.  About  75  li- 
brarians, including  out-of-town  guests, 
were  present.  Cider  and  doughnuts  were 
served  in  the  library  dining  room. 

A  Riley  dinner  and  an  Authors*  even- 
ing were  given  at  the  annual  Open  House 
of  the  Indianapolis  public  library  on  the 
evening  of  Riley's  birthday,  October  7. 
This  date  marked  also  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  removal  from  the  old  library 
building.  Among  the  authors  present 
were:  Meredith  Nicholson,  William 
Dudley  Foulke,  Paul  Haworth,  Max 
Ehrmann,  Evaleen  Stein,  Marcus  Dickey, 
Riley's  biographer;  Kin  Hubbard,  Jacob 
P.  Dimn,  William  Herschell,  and  Har- 
riet Monroe,  editor  of  Poetry  Magazine. 

J.  L.  Wheeler,  who  has  been  in  Ver- 
mont on  leave  of  absence  since  May  1, 
1921,  has  returned  to  his  work  as  li- 
brarian at  the  Public  library,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio. 

Mrs  F.  Edith  Omelvena,  formerly  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Pittsburgh  libra- 
ries, has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the 
South  Side  branch  of  the  Youngstown 
library. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Ruch,  Beloit  '21, 
formerly  of  the  Beloit  public  library,  has 
been  appointed  first  assistant  in  the 
lending  department  of  the  library. 

Elizabeth  B.  Harding,  N.  Y.  S.  L., 
'19  has  been  appointed  librarian  at  Rayen 
high-school  at  Youngstown. 

The  week  of  October  9-14  was  cele- 
brated by  the  Public  library  of  Kalama- 
zoo, Mich,  as  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  its  service  to  the  general  public  of 
Kalamazoo.  Throughout  the  week 
there  was  an  exhibit  at  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  illustrating  some  of  the 
work   of  the   library.     On  Thursday, 


October  12^The  Birthday— the  li- 
brary kept  open  house  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  the  members  of 
the  community.  Tea  was  served  at  the 
Central  library  and  the  Portage,  East 
Side  and  Lincoln  branches  during  the 
afternoon  and  evening  by  some  of  the 
women's  clubs.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  who  was  able,  and  glad  of  Kalama- 
zoo's public  library,  took  five  minutes  to 
drop  in  and  register  in  the  birthday  book. 
It  was  a  most  encouraging  occasion. 

South 
Emily   G.   Ethell,    Simmons   '20,   has 
become  librarian  of  the  Northern  Ari- 
zona normal-school,  at  FlagstaflF. 

Louise  Hoxie,  Simmons  '15,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  librarian  at  Mar- 
shall college,  Huntington,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mary  Lucile  Warnock,  B.  L.  S., 
Illinois  '20,  assistant  in  the  University 
of  Illinois  Hbrary,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  on  the  staflF  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  records 
a  circulation  of  211,811  v.  to  20,571  bor- 
rowers. A  new  county  branch  library 
was  opened  at  Birchwood,  and  the 
colored  library  was  established  as  the 
Howard  branch  library. 

J.  J.  Mahoney  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
West 

Ruth    Eugenia    Warrick,    Simmons 
'17,    was    married     September    7    to 
George  Hartington  Lemon.    They  will 
live  at  University  Place,  Nebraska. 
Pacific  Coast 

Alice  M.  Butterfield  has  been  ap- 
pointed reference  librarian  of  the  River- 
side public  library. 

Inez  C.  Haskins,  Pittsburgh  '22,  has 
come  to  Seattle  as  children's  librarian  of 
the  Georgetown  branch. 

Emily  Isobel  Heath,  Riverside,  '22,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Po- 
mona public  library. 

Julia  Frances  Heath,  Riverside,  '22, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
Public  library,  Pomona. 

Miss  Jean  Woodruff,  Riverside,  '22, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
Riverside  public  library. 

Margaret  Hickson,  Pittsburgh  '22, 
has  been  appointed  children's  librarian 
of  the  West  Seattle  branch  of  the  Seattle 
public  library. 

Miss  Zella  Ditzler,  Riverside  '22,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  cata- 
log department  of  tiie  Redlands  public 
library. 

Mrs  Myra  B.  Lyons,  Riverside  '22, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
State  Teachers'  College  library,  San 
Diego. 

Eleanora  O'Toole,  Riverside,  '22,  has 
been  appointed  as  assistant  in  the  library 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Security  Trust  and 
Savings  Bank. 

Rudolph  Gjelsness,  B.  L.  S.,  Illinois 
'20,  has  resigned  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  to  become  senior  bibliog- 
rapher at  the  University  of  California. 

Cora  M.  Parker,  Illinois  '12-'13,  has 
resigned     the     librarianship     of     the 


School  library  at  Bisbee,  Arizona,  to 
accept  a  similar  position  at  the  Union 
Ihigh-school,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

Ethel  R.  Sawyer,  director  of  the 
training  class  of  the  Library  associa- 
tion of  Portland,  gave  two  splendid 
lectures  to  the  staff  of  the  Seattle  pub- 
lic library,  September  5  and  6.  Miss 
Sawyer's  topics  were.  Adolescents  and 
their  reading  problem,  and  The  novel, 
the  Heinz  of  literature. 

Florence  M.  Waller,  N.  Y.  S.  '18, 
technology  librarian  of  the  Seattle 
public  library,  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  for  graduate 
study  in  science  at  the  Washington 
state  college.  During  Miss  Waller's 
absence,  Blanche  Robertson,  Illinois 
'13-'14,  will  have  charge  of  the  technol- 
ogy division.  Olive  N.  Kincaid,  Wash- 
ington '22,  has  been  added  to  the  staflF 
of  this  division. 

The  report  of  the  Contra  Costa 
county  free  library,  California,  for 
1921-1922  reveals  the  earnest  activity 
of  the  county  librarian,  Miss  Alice  G. 
Whitbeck.  The  report  gives  the  names 
of  the  branches,  their  location  and  cus- 
todians, with  their  salaries,  circulation 
and  various  comparisons. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  use  in 
the  schools  totals  52,289;  the  circula- 
tion, exclusive  of  school  room  circula- 
tion is  lll,242v. ;  borrowers,  10,573; 
receipts  for  the  year,  $47,912  and  ex- 
penditures, $42,919. 

Foreign 

Bristol  Municipal  public  libraries  has 
issued  a  schedule  of  the  half-hour  talks 
to  be  given  to  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Central  reference  library  on  Friday 
afternoons  thruout  the  year.  A  specisU 
list  of  books  contained  in  the  various 
libraries  on  the  topics  to  be  dealt  with 
has  been  prepared  and  a  selection  of 
books  will  be  exhibited  at  the  time  of 
the  talk  period.  The  Holy  Land,  the 
Land  of  the  book,  Thomas  Chatter- 
ton,  Poetry,  Music,  Bristol  Avon  and 
its  shipping,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Animal 
stories  and  the  Human  voice  are  some 
of  the  topics  covered  in  these  talks. 
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Times  Star^  Cincinnati.  A  romance  you  will  long  remember.  4  illustra- 
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generation.    A  splendid  story  for  girls.  Illustrated. 
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trated. $1.76 
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ence  Scott  Bernard.  A  wonderful  story  for  chil- 
dren about  Jan,  the  little  lame  boy  left  behind  by 
the  Pied  Piper,  and  the  wonderful  people  from 
story  books  he  afterward  met.  Beautifinlly  illus- 
trated and  bound.  $2.60 
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By  Harold  Donaldson  Eberlein 

800  photographic  ilhistrations  of  the  finest  examples  of  Italian 
villas,  taken  by  the  author,  and  from  angles  that  show  them  to 
the  best  advantage.  Five  chapters  of  text  describe  the  villss 
themselves.  A  book  for  artists,  architects,  and  lovers  of  besnty. 
Beautifully  bound  in  blue  buckram  and  gold,  with  frontiopieee 
in  color.  $15.01 

SEEING  THE  EASTERN  STATES 
By  John  T.  Farls 

A  delightfuly  Journey  through  the  historic  States,  from  Maine  to 
Delaware,  replete  with  scenic  interest,  story  and  legend.  Uni- 
form  with  Doctor  Paris'  other  travel  books  de  Luxe:  Seeina  tks 
Sunny  South,  Seeing  the  Far  West,  Seeing  Pennsylvania,  Beau- 
tiful eotored  frontispiece.     01  illustrations.     244  pages.  $6.00 

DELAWARE  AND  THE  EASTERN  SHORE 
By  EdwaH  Noble  VaUandlgham 

A  wholly  charming  book  about  the  famous  "Eastern  Shore**  and 
country  thereabouts — the  only  work  of  the  kind  thaJt  we  know 
of.  The  author's  sub-title,  ''Aspects  of  a  Peninsula  Pleasant  and 
Well-beloved,"  gives  the  spirit  of  entertainment  and  meUov 
wisdom  in  which  he  so  fully  treats  this  fascinating  regkm.  its 
people,   manners,   society,    sports,   etc     80   illustrations   and  a 

GODS,  GHOSTS  AND  GOBLINS 

By  Bertha  Lorn 

A  Rare  Book  for  the  ConnoUeeur  and  CcUeetor 
The  Weird  Legends  of  the  Far  East,  beautifully  illustrated  with 
a  series  of  wonderftil  plates  in  full  color,  and  halftones,  de> 
signed  especially  for  this  book  and  not  otherwise  obtainable. 
Miss  Lum  is  fanaous  among  collators  for  her  prints.  Japanese 
binding.  $10.00 

Limited  Autographed  Edition  with  extra  color  plates,  and  special 
Japanese  binding.    In  a  case.  SSS.00 

RADIO  FOR  ALL 

By  H.  Gemsback 

JSditor  of  ''Radio  Newe'* 

This  is  absolutely  what  its  tiUe  indicates.  The  big  book  for 
everyone  interested  In  radio.  It  will  be  accepted  as  the  standard 
book  on  the  subject  and  it  covers  every  phase.  180  illustratioiis 
and  diagrams.     12  photographs.  $2.00 

I  BELIEVE  IN  GOD  AND  IN  EVOLUTION 
By  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen 

An  unusually  brilliant  work  on  a  subject  of  almost  univcrMd 
interest.  $1.00 

STORIES  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  OPERAS 

By  Gladys  Davidson 

This  book,  uniform  with  the  author's  "Stories  from  the  Operas," 
gives  a  popular  account  of  all  the  great  Russian  works.  If 
illustrations.  91M 
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*  Standardization  in  Library  Service 
Josephine  Adams  Rathbone,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  subject  of  standardization  and 
certification  presents  the  two-fold  ob- 
ject of  improving  library  service  by 
raising  officially  recognized  standards 
so  that  the  small  town  or  village  libra- 
ry should  not  be  the  victim  of  mis- 
taken charity,  of  nepotism  or  of  poli- 
tics, and  also  that  of  giving  official 
recognition  and  standing  to  the  indi- 
vidual worker  on  the  grounds  of  edu- 
cation, training  and  library  experience. 

One  factor  in  the  existing  situation, 
however,  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  did 
not  consider— the  actual  schemes  of 
service  that  have  been  worked  out  by 
librarians  in  the  organization  of  their 
staffs.  Have  these  a  bearing  on  the 
subject  as  a  whole? 

By  scheme  of  library  service  is 
meant  a  plan  by  which  the  employes 
of  the  library  are  divided  into  definite- 
ly recognized  grades,  usually  accord- 
ing to  kind  of  work  done,  with  salaries 
based  on  grade,  and  with  a  definite 
scheme  of  promotion  from  grade  to 
grade.  Such  schemes  have  come  into 
being  as  library  staffs  have  grown  too 
large  for  the  head  to  know  sufficiently 
well  the  individual  members  of  his 
staff,  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
each,  to  be  sure  that  strict  justice  is 
accorded  the  employe  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  insure  the  best  service  for  the 
library  on  the  other  hand. 
History 

The  whole  thing  is  so  new,  however, 
that  there  is  practically  no  literature 
on  the  subject. 

♦Address  before  A.  L.  A.  at  Detroit, 
June,    1922. 


Cannon's  Bibliography  of  library 
economy,  1876-1909,  contains  no  head- 
ing for  graded  library  service,  the 
nearest  thing  to  it  being  "staff  manage- 
ment;" under  this  there  are  only  11 
items  and  only  one  of  these,  that  by 
Dr  Hill  upon  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary scheme  of  service,  is  on  the  sub- 
ject in  hand. 

Moody's  Index  to  library  reports, 
published  in  1913,  sheds  a  little  more 
light  on  the  beginning  of  graded  li- 
brary service.  The  first  record  of  a 
system  of  grading  appears  in  the  1893- 
94  report  of  the  Los  Angeles  public 
library.  It  is,  however,  only  an  arbi- 
trary grouping  into  9  classes  "accord- 
ing to  ability,"  with  salaries  ranging 
from  $10  to  $50  a  month. 

The  first  regularly  graded  service  of 
which  I  can  find  record  was  adopted 
by  the  Boston  public  library  in  1895, 
when  Herbert  Putnam  was  librarian. 
According  to  this  the  staff  (librarian, 
assistant  librarian,  and  heads  of  de- 
partments being  excepted)  was  di- 
vided into  five  grades  according  to 
education,  with  some  allowance  added 
for  experience  in  the  library. 

Promotion  from  grade  to  grade  was 
to  be  based  on  certificate  of  study  or 
examination. 

The  New  York  free  circulating  li- 
brary, A.  E.  Bostwick,  librarian,  was 
the  next  to  report  the  establishment 
of  graded  service,  the  designation  of 
the  grade  by  letters  being  taken  from 
the  Boston  scheme.  This  is  described 
fully  in  an  article  by  Mr  Bostwick,  Li- 
brary  Journal,  1912,  37:300. 
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The  Cleveland  public  library  printed  a 
system  of  grades  in  its  report  for  1899- 
1900,  according  to  which  the  regular  as- 
sistants were  included  in  three  grades  of 
five  years  each,  together  with  some 
special  non-graded  positions — librarian, 
vice-librarian,  and  heads  of  departments 
— with  salaries  fixed  by  the  board,  the 
salary  of  branch  librarians  depending 
on  size  of  branch  and  ability  of  in- 
cumbent. Promotion  was  annual  and 
automatic  ($2.50  a  month)  from  first 
grade,  first  year,  $35  to  third  grade,  fifth 
year,  $65.  The  library  printed  this 
classification  for  four  years ;  it  then  dis- 
appears from  the  annual  reports. 

The  Brooklyn  Public  Library  graded 
service  was  established  in  1902,  and  in 
1904  an  account  of  it  was  published  in 
the  Library  Journal — the  first  scheme  of 
the  sort  to  be  thus  given  publicity.  Of 
it  the  Library  Journal  said,  editorially: 
"The  'scheme  of  library  service,'  or 
civil  service  plan,  adopted  by  the  Brook- 
lyn public  library  is  printed  in  full  in 
this  issue  as  a  model  or  suggestion  for 
other  large  libraries  employing  a  con- 
siderable staff.  The  Brooklyn  public  li- 
brary, while  supported  by  the  city,  is  a 
separate  corporation,  not  subject  to  mu- 
nicipal civil  service  and  therefore  free 
to  establish  a  graded  service  based  on  ex- 
amination and  competition  and  free  from 
influence."  This  consisted  of  a  non- 
graded  and  a  graded  service,  the  former 
including  the  head  librarian,  superin- 
tendents, clerical  force,  janitors,  etc.,  the 
latter  including  all  those  employes  for 
whom  special  training  in  library  work  is 
required,  except  such  as  are  specifically 
included  in  the  non-graded  service. 
There  were  four  grades: 

1  Branch    librarians,   assistant  <to   superin- 

tendent   of    the    catalog    department, 
and  expert  catalogers. 

2  Senior  assistants,  general   branch  work; 

children's    librarians;    in    catalog    and 
other  departments. 

3  Junior  assistants,  general   branch   work; 

assistant  children's  librarians;  in  cata- 
log and  other  departments. 

4  Apprentices. 

The  plan  provided  in  detail  for  pro- 
motion from  grade  to  grade  based  on  ex- 
amination and  on  the  candidate's  previ- 
ous record. 


This  was  by  far  the  most  carefully 
worked  out  plan  yet  put  forth,  and  it 
had  much  influence  on  the  plans  of  other 
libraries. 

Moody  contains  references  to  only  9 
libraries  whose  reports  made  any  refer- 
ence to  grading,  and  with  that  date  all 
available  reference  to  the  subject  ceases, 
the  last  printed  article  being  Dr  Bost- 
wick's  on  Efficiency  records  in  1913. 

So  in  order  to  find  out  the  present  prac- 
tice in  libraries,  I  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  36  of  the  larger  libraries. 
Twenty-nine  of  these  responded. 

To  the  first  question,  "Have  you  a 
definite  scheme  of  service?"  the  answers 
show  that  22  have  and  7  have  not  classi- 
fied schemes  (two  said .  they  had  but 
failed  to  prove  it  by  documents  sent). 
All  but  2  of  the  7  are  probably  small 
enough  so  the  librarian  can  readily  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  assistant  by  observa- 
tion and  personal  interview.  These 
schemes  were  constructed  on  a  civil  serv- 
ice basis  with  examinations  for  admis- 
sion and  promotion  in  14  cases;  in  half 
of  these  the  library  controlled  the  service, 
6  of  the  others  being  under  municipal 
and  one  under  state  civil  service. 

In  the  majority  of  the  schemes  there 
are  both  graded  and  ungraded  positions. 
In  those  cases  where  the  library  itself 
determines  its  own  civil  service  the 
higher  positions — librarian,  assistant  li- 
brarian, and  heads  of  departments — are 
usually  exempted  from  the  graded  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  such  positions  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  as  janitor,  book  binder, 
truck  driver,  etc.,  wherein  special  abil- 
ity, experience,  and  aptitudes  are  re- 
quired that  can  be  determined  better  by 
other  means  than  by  examinations. 
Under  municipal  civil  service,  however, 
there  is  generally  no  exempted  class. 

With  the  enormous  expansion  of  the 
work  of  individual  libraries,  involving 
as  it  does,  many  processes,  slipping  and 
shelving  books,  embossing,  plating  and 
pasting,  mending  and  repair,  typing,  ad- 
dressing envelopes,  mimeographing,  that 
not  only  do  not  require  library  training 
for  their  performance  but  that  in  many 
cases,  as  typing  and  stenography,  require 
special  training  of  quite  a  different  kind. 
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it  has  come  to  be  recognized  of  late  years 
that  a  new  cleavage  exists  and  a  new  non- 
professional class  of  service  is  necessary, 
requiring  different  types  of  mentality, 
different  cultural  standards  with  separ- 
ate opportunities  of  promotion  along 
different  lines.  This  has  led  in  many  li- 
braries to  the  organization  of  profes- 
sional, clerical  and  manual  services.  Fif- 
teen of  the  libraries  reporting  make 
a  more  or  less  clear  distinction  between 
these  three.  Cleveland  reports  that  it 
is  difficult  to  make  any  very  clear  dis- 
tinction between  clerical  and  profession- 
al services,  especially  in  order  and  cata- 
log departments  and  in  the  desk  and 
record  work  of  the  main  library.  Much 
of  the  clerical  work  is  done  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  student  and  apprentice 
grade,  and  frequently  serves  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  promotion  to  the  junior  as- 
sistant grade. 

Chicago  reports  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
make  such  distinction  under  civil  service 
law,  but  that  they  are  attempting  to  do 
so  by  describing  each  position  rather 
than  merely  each  grade.  One  other  li- 
brary makes  no  such  distinction  during 
the  first  two  years  of  service  but  separ- 
ates assistants  after  the  second  year. 

Four  libraries  report  that  they  make 
no  such  distinction,  and  a  fifth  states 
that  they  have  not  found  a  satisfactory 
way  of  so  doing. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  actual  plan 
of  grading,  we  find  very  great  variation, 
so  great  that  comparison  becomes  very 
difficult;  the  terminology,  the  number  of 
grades,  the  requirements  for  the  several 
grades  all  differ  to  a  bewildering  degree. 
Seattle,  for  example,  had  just  two  grades 
— professional  and  non-professional,  but 
a  new  scheme  was  reported  to  be  in 
progress.  Four  libraries  have  three 
grades;  in  two  of  these,  Des  Moines 
and  Springfield,  branch  librarians  and 
heads  of  departments  comprise  the  high- 
est grades,  while  in  Trenton  only  de- 
partment heads  are  in  the  highest  grade, 
senior  assistants  and  junior  or  general 
assistants  making  up  the  other  two 
grades.  In  Providence,  the  three  grades 
(in  each  of  which  an  assistant  appar- 
ently stays  three  years)   are  all  below 


the  department  head  or  branch  librarian 
level. 

The  New  York  public  library  puts  de- 
partment heads  into  the  non-graded  serv- 
ice and  divides  the  rest  of  the  profes- 
sional service  into  four  grades: 

1  Junior  assistanit. 

2  Library  assistant,  assistant  cataloger,  as- 

sistant children's  librarian. 

3  Branch    librarian    of    minor    branch,    as- 

sistant branch  librarian,  cataloger, 
children's  librarian,  assistant  branch 
reference  librarian,  and  foreign  assist- 
ant. 

4  Branch  librarian,  assistant  supervisor  of 

work    with    children. 

Its  clerical  service  consists  of  three 
grades,  CI,  junior  clerk;  C2,  assistant 
clerk;  and  C3,  clerk.  The  qualifications, 
duties  and  status  of  the  New  York  serv- 
ice are  more  carefully  worked  out  and 
stated  than  in  any  other  scheme  I  have 
seen,  but  it  is  of  course  too  elaborate 
for  a  smaller  staff.  It  resembles  in  many 
points  the  Brooklyn  scheme  of  1904,  and 
the  schemes  of  the  two  libraries  have 
been  made  practically  uniform. 

Five  libraries,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Rochester,  have 
five  grades,  in  four  of  them,  heads  of  de- 
partments (some  of  them  distinguish  be- 
tween divisions  and  departments,  in 
others  the  terms  are  used  interchange- 
ably) constitute  the  highest  grade,  out- 
ranking branch  librarians.  In  Phil- 
adelphia branch  librarians  are  the  high- 
est in  graded  rank,  while  heads  of  de- 
partments are  non-graded  positions. 

Four  libraries,  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis, 
Toledo,  Indianapolis,  have  six  grades, 
each  with  department  heads  in  the  high- 
est grade  (in  St.  Louis,  branch  libra- 
rians rank  with  them,  below  them  in  the 
others).  St.  Louis  varies  from  the  others 
also  in  having  two  kinds  of  professional 
grades,  regular  grades  and  special 
grades,  each  with  three  divisions. 

Indianapolis  has  five  regular  grades: 

1  Library    attendant. 

2  Junior  assistant. 

3  Senior   assistant. 

4  Heads    of   minor   departments   and    first 

assistants  in  major  departments. 

5  Heads  of  major  departments. 

It  has  in  addition  a  special  grade, 
branch  librarians,  who  may  be  recruitec 
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from  grades  2  or  3,  receiving  $20  a 
month  more  than  their  regular  grade 
rating.  This  puts  them  in  a  class  by 
themselves,  with  more  salary  than 
those  in  grades  2  and  3,  but  they  are 
not  held  up  to  the  educational  stand- 
ards of  grades  4  and  5. 

Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis  divide 
their  service  into  7  grades,  heads  of  de- 
partments in  Milwaukee  falling  into 
three  different  grades.  Minneapolis 
has  ostensibly  only  4  grades  but  they 
are  sub-divided  by  letter,  gjade  lA 
being  heads  of  departments,  grade  IB, 
heads  of  large  branches,  etc.,  so  it  is 
in  effect  a  7  grade  system.  Detroit 
has  8  grades  divided  into  2  classes,  and 
St.  Paul  boasts  of  11  grades,  in  which 
owing,  I  suppose,  to  Municipal  civil 
service  regulations,  clerks  and  typists 
are  placed  among,  and  in  many  cases 
ahead,  of  professional  workers. 

You  may  gather  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  situation  is  considerably 
mixed  and  that  any  comparison  of  re- 
quirements, duties  and  salaries  in  cor- 
responding grades  of  different  libraries 
is  almost  impossible.  Graded  service 
seems  to  be  in  about  the  same  condi- 
tion of  chaos  that  library  statistics 
were  15  years  ago  before  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  administration  began 
their  work  of  standardization,  and  be- 
fore any  inter-library  certification 
scheme  can  become  effective  there 
must  be  some  preliminary  effort  to- 
ward systematizing  library  service. 

Difficult  as  comparison  is,  it  is  still 
possible  to  compare  the  systems  on 
certain  points. 

a)  Where  branch  librarians  stand 
with  respect  to  heads  of  departments. 

Ten  libraries,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Detroit,  Indianapolis,  Los  Angeles, 
Louisville,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia,  New  York  public  library, 
St.  Paul,  Toledo,  rank  heads  of  depart- 
ments before  branch  librarians;  some, 
indeed,  have  two  grades,  chiefs  of  de- 
partments and  chiefs  of  divisions,  both 
of  which  outrank  branch  librarians. 
Five  other  libraries,  smaller  for  the 
most  part,  give  them  the  same  grade, 
Des    Moines,    Rochester,    St.    Louis, 


Springfield,  and  Trenton,  and  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  Providence  neither  depart- 
ment heads  nor  branch  librarians  are 
in  the  graded  service  at  all. 

b)  Children's  librarians. 

Three  libraries,  Detroit,  St  Louis 
and  Toledo,  have  a  separate  ^ade  for 
children's  librarians,  recognizmg  them 
as  specialists;  four  libraries  specify 
children's  librarians  as  included  in  cer- 
tain grades,  but  the  majority,  while 
their  practice  is  doubtless  to  include 
them  in  the  regular  grades,  do  not 
make  separate  mention  of  them  in  their 
scheme  of  service. 

c)  Catalogers. 

Their  position  is  much  the  same  as 
children's  librarians.  They  are  specifi- 
cally mentioned  in  four  service 
schemes,  but  only  one  library,  the  St. 
Louis,  has  a  special  grade  for  catalog- 
ers. 

The  great  diflference  in  usage  and  in 
nomenclature  makes  it  difficult  to  com- 
pare salaries  for  corresponding  grades 
since  the  grades  do  not  correspond,  as- 
sistants with  no  previous  library  train- 
ing being  accepted  into  the  profession- 
al graded  service  in  some  libraries, 
while  in  others  they  are  placed  in  a 
sub-professional  or  ungraded  class,  so 
the  beginning  salary  ranges  from  $500 
paid  a  first-grade  assistant  (in  one 
Middle  West  library)  who  has  less 
than  a  high  school  certificate  and  is 
without  any  training,  to  $1500  paid  a 
junior  assistant  on  completing  the  li- 
brary's apprentice  course  in  another 
mid-western  library.  These  same  li- 
braries pay  $10  a  month  and  $1020  a 
year,  respectively,  to  apprentices  while 
in  training. 

The  general  average  of  beginning 
salaries  (in  12  libraries  sufficiently 
alike  to  be  comparable)  is  $909,  the 
average  of  the  minimum  of  the  next 
grade  is  $1154  with  a  range  of  from 
$800  to  $1500.  The  average  maximum 
of  the  second  grade  is  $1455,  with  a 
range  of  from  $1200  to  $2000.  The 
average  minimum  salary  of  branch  li- 
brarians is  $1583,  the  average  maxi- 
mum $2069  with  ranges  of  minimum, 
$1400-$2000     and     maximum,     $1680- 
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$3300.  Departments  are  not  compar- 
able for  they  are  ungraded  in  some  li- 
braries, split  up  into  several  grades  in 
others,  and  so  variously  combined 
(reference  and  cataloging  in  one  libra- 
ry, technology  and  art  split  off  from 
reference  in  some,  united  with  it  in 
others),  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  compare  the  payment  for  the  same 
kind  of  work,  i.e.,  head  cataloger,  head 
of  reference  department,  in  different  li- 
braries. In  general,  however,  as  has 
been  seen,  department  heads  outrank 
branch  librarians,  especially  where 
they  exercise  supervisory  power  over 
special  kinds  of  work,  as  children's 
work,  thruout  the  branches  of  a  sys- 
tem. The  salary  range  for  depart- 
ment heads  is  from  $1SOO-$4000,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  department 
or  extent  of  supervision.  Where  they 
are  ungraded  the  salary  is  often  not 
given. 

The  answers  to  the  next  question, 
"On  what  basis  and  by  whom  de- 
termined is  a)  admission  to  staff;  b) 
advance  in  salary  within  grade;  c) 
promotion  from  grade  to  grade," 
show  considerable  variation,  as  might 
be  expected. 

a)  Admission  to  the  staff  is  de- 
termined by  non-library  civil  service 
examination  in  four  cases,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  and  Trenton; 
four  other  libraries  admit  graduates  of 
their  own  training  class  without  ex- 
amination. In  12  libraries  appoint- 
ments are  made  by  the  librarian  or  by 
the  library  board  on  recommendation 
of  the  librarian,  and  only  in  one  libra- 
ry reporting  is  admission  by  an  ex- 
amination for  applicants  set  by  the  li- 
brary. 

b)  Increase  in  salary  within  the 
grades  is  automatic .  in  9  libraries, 
being  a  mere  matter  of  time  unless 
record  is  bad.  It  is  based  on  efficiency 
in  four  cases,  formally  in  one,  and  in- 
formally in  three,  and  is  based  on 
recommendation  of  the  librarian, 
usually  in  consultation  with  head  of 
department  or  branch  librarian  in  11 
cases,  efficiency  doubtless  being  the  basis 
tho  not  so  stated. 


c)  Promotion  from  grade  to  grade. 
Promotion  examinations  are  held  in  7 
libraries  (Municipal  civil  service  ex- 
aminations in  one  case),  efficiency 
rating  or  service  records  being  also  an 
element  in  three  or  four  of  these.  It  is 
automatic,  depending  on  efficiency 
records  in  Chicago  and  Providence. 
In  two  cases  it  is  automatic  with  rise 
in  salary,  and  in  five  cases  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  librarian,  more  or  less  based  on 
recommendations  of  the  department 
heads.  In  one  or  two  cases  promotion 
is  automatic  in  the  lower  grades  but 
dependent  on  special  action  in  the 
higher  grades.  A  few  reports  say 
vaguely  "determined  by  quality  of 
work  and  length  of  service"  but  do  not 
state  how  "quality  of  work"  is  ascer- 
tained. The  tendency  seems  to  be  to- 
ward examinations  plus  efficiency  rec- 
ord in  the  larger  libraries. 

That  brings  us  to  the  next  point — 
efficiency  rating.  It  is  obvious  that 
written  examinations  alone  are  not  an 
adequate  basis  for  promotion,  and  in 
a  large  staff  the  chief  cannot  depend 
on  irregular  and  impermanent  verbal 
reports  from  branch  librarians  or 
heads  of  departments  with  any  as- 
surance. Such  reports  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  uniformly  recorded, 
and  systematically  revised.  They  then 
form  a  sound  basis  for  a  merit  system. 

The  first  printed  record  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  efficiency  records  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  by  Dr  Bostwick  in 
the  Library  Journal,  38:131-33.  Dr 
Bostwick  announced  to  his  staff  that 
he  proposed  establishing  such  records 
and  then  appointed  a  staff  committee 
to  draft  a  form  of  report.  The  whole 
matter  was  discussed  with  and  by  the 
staff  for  nearly  a  year,  conferences 
'  held  for  the  presentation  of  objections, 
and  by  the  time  the  plan  was  finally 
adopted  the  staff  was  ready  to  cooper- 
ate in  its  successful  operation.  This 
was  the  only  report  on  efficiency  rec- 
ords I  could  find  in  print,  but  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "Is  efficiency 
rating  part  of  the  scheme,"  ten  libra- 
ries, Brooklyn  public  library,  Chicago, 
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Cleveland,  Detroit,  Providence,  Indi- 
anapolis, Jersey  City,  New  York  public 
library,  Portland,  St.  Louis  and  Seat- 
tle, answer  yes,  while  17  say  no.  Of 
the  latter,  two,  St.  Paul  and  Los  Ange- 
les, say  they  have  tried  and  abandoned 
the  plan,  while  two  mean  or  want  to 
try  it. 

All  of  those  who  keep  service  or 
efficiency  records  are  large  libraries, 
except  Providence  and  Seattle. 

In  seven  of  the  libraries  efficiency 
records  are  made,  reported  on  or  re- 
vised annually  in  seven  of  the  nine  li- 
braries;  twice  a  year  in  Providence,  and 
there  is  also  a  quarterly  supplemental 
report  in  Cleveland. 

To  the  value  of  efficiency  records  to 
the  assistants  themselves  I  had  a 
striking  testimony  when  this  paper 
was  read  before  the  New  York  Public 
Library  school  last  winter. 

A  student  told  me  afterward  that 
she  had  worked  in  a  library  where 
efficiency  records  were  kept,  the  staff 
having  access  to  their  own  records. 
She  went  from  there  to  a  library  where 
none  was  kept,  and  she  said  she  felt 
very  uncertain  about  her  work,  as  she 
no  longer  knew  how  it  was  regarded. 

Many  of  the  qualities  stressed  are 
those  that  are  common  to  clerical 
or  routine  workers  anywhere — accu- 
racy, health,  appearance,  punctuality — 
these  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of 
clerks,  stenographers,  and  pages.  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  so  few  li- 
braries asking  for  a  record  of  their  as- 
sistants' knowledge  of  books,  apprecia- 
tion of  literature,  breadth  of  interest, 
and  knowledge  of  languages.  Of  course 
we  need  accuracy,  promptness,  cour- 
tesy in  library  assistants,  but  I  hope  in 
the  future,  librarians  will  stress  at  least 
equally  those  qualities  and  attainments 
that    pertain    especially    to    librarian- 


ship,  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
reading  done  by  their  assistants,  their 
appreciation  of  literature,  their  breadth 
of  interests,  their  spirit  of  service,  their 
enthusiasm  and  their  professional  in- 
terest. When  these  things  are  prized 
in  assistants,  at  least  as  much  as  ac^ 
curacy  and  punctuality,  it  is  possible 
that  librarianship  may  be  generally  ac- 
corded the  professional  rank  that  we 
now  claim  for  ourselves. 

Now  as  to  the  bearing  of  all  this  on 
the  general  subject  of  standardization 
and  certification.  From  apparently  in- 
cidental, the  connection  has  come  to 
me  that  this  is  fundamental  to  that 
second  aim  of  certification,  the  giving 
of  official  recognition  to  individual  at- 
tainments. Here  we  have,  it  seems  to 
me,  at  least  the  raw  materials  for  a 
system  of  certification.  If  the  larger 
libraries  thruout  the  country  could  be 
grouped  into  classes  by  size  of  staff, 
or  by  volume  of  work,  and  those  in  the 
same  class  would  adopt  a  uniform 
system  of  grading  as  the  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  public  libraries  have 
done,  these  grades  would  mean  some- 
thing very  definite.  Today,  a  Grade 
I  worker  may  be  in  one  library  a 
branch  librarian,  in  another  a  junior 
assistant.  Where  each  grade  implies 
certain  qualifications  of  education, 
training  and  experience,  in  every  li- 
brary in  a  given  class,  the  worker  in  each 
grade  will  have  a  recognized  status.  It 
will  then  be  possible  to  estimate  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  individual  library  by  the 
number  of  workers  of  each  grade  re- 
quired to  do  a  certain  volume  of  work. 

Much  hard  work  will  have  to  be 
done  before  such  standardization  is 
possible,  but  if  it  is  recognized  as  de- 
sirable that  such  systematization  should 
be  brought  about,  it  can  be  done. 
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For  Distribution 


The  Jones  Library,  Incorporated,  Am- 
herst, Massachusetts,  has  a  limited  num- 
ber of  the  following  title  which  will  be 
distributed  to  libraries  making  early  ap- 
plication : 

Samuel  Minot  Jones,  the  Story  of  an 
Amherst  Boy,  by  Doctor  Charles  S.  Walker. 
Amherst,  Mass.,  1922. 

Charles  R.  Green, 
Librarian. 
The  Michigan  Hospital  School,  Inc.,  of 
Farmington,  Mich.,  desires  to  supply 
free  a  certain  number  of  subscriptions 
to  leading  libraries  over  the  country  to 
the  Hospital  School  Journal,  provided 
these  libraries  will  agree  to  preserve  the 
copies  for  permanent  reference  of  per- 
sons interested  in  the  subject  of  the 
handicapped,  especially  crippled  children. 


International  Language  and  Libraries 

The  third  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  at  Geneva,  in  September  last, 
gave  consideration  to  the  problem  of  an 
international  auxiliary  language  and  re- 
ferred the  whole  question  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Intellectual  Co-operation  for  in- 
vestigation. That  committee  includes,  as 
members,  Madame  Curie,  Bergson,  Ein- 
stein and  Gilbert  Murray.  It  is  possible 
that  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  ap- 
point a  sub-committee  of  specialists  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and  make 
recommendations.  In  any  event,  this 
means  a  strictly  impartial  and  scientific 
study  of  the  subject  in  detail. 

An  article  entitled  "A  Synthetic  lan- 
guage for  International  use,"  in  English 
and  Ido,  by  the  present  writer,  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Monist,  (Chicago)  for 
October.  Reprints  are  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  those  interested. 

The  problem  may  be  approached  in 
two  entirely  different  ways.  We  may 
start  from  the  premise  of  "culture"  and 
arrive  at  some  form  of  Latin  with  many 
grammatical  complications,  irregulari- 
ties and  exceptions,  with  consequent  de- 
mands upon  the  memory.  Or  we  may 
start  from  a  practical  linguistic  premise 
of  "mechanism"  and  proceed  with  a  reg- 


ular and  logical  system  to  a  synthetic  re- 
sult easily  understandable,  and  equally 
easy  to  read  or  to  write. 

An  international  language,  scientific- 
ally constructed  but  at  the  same  time 
simple,  would  have  great  possibilities  for 
librarians,  investigators  and  students 
throughout  the  world. 

Further  information  furnished  on  re- 
quest. Eugene  F.  McPike, 
4450  Woodlawn  Avenue, 

Chicago,   Illinois. 

Nov.  14,  1922. 


L3rttony 
Edward  George   Earle  Lytton,  first  Lyt- 

iton    Bulwer — 
What  were  they  thinking  of,  calling  you 
that? 
Had  I  been  listening,  there  at  your  christen- 
ing, 
I  would  have  conjured  them,  "Think  of 
the  cat." 

They  were  all  arguing,  "He  will  not  shame 
us, 
Give  him  the  names  on  the  whole  family 
tree." 
Had  they  but  thought  of  you,  learned  and 
famous, 
Maybe  they  might  have  had  pity  on  me. 

Invert  the  surname,  and  follow  with  fore- 
names, 
This  is  the  rule  of  the  catalog  drawer; 
Enter  the  first  name,  then  enter  some  more 
names, 
How  many  surnames,  and  how  many  fore? 
Edward  George  Earle, — And  then  how  many 
more? 
Great  genealogists!    Aid  I  implore! 

Edward  George  Earle  Lytton,  first  Lytton 
Bulwer — 
What  were  they  thinking  of,  calling  you 
that? 
Oh!  at  your  christening,  had  I  been  listen- 
ing. 
I  should  have  conjured  them,  "Think  of 
the  cat! 

L.  M.  D 


A  Fine  Librarian 
Dear  Editor :  Miss  Florence  Wilson 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  Geneva,  now 
in  America  is  a  librarian  to  be  hon- 
ored. She  is  both  delightful  and  effi- 
cient. Why  are  these  qualities  so  sel- 
dom found  together? 

Mary  McDowell. 
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Regional 

THE  formation  of  regional  organ- 
izations is  on.  Three  were  formed 
in  the  last  month,  which  practi- 
cally cover  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
river  to  the  east  and  south  from  Colo- 
rado to  the  west.  Louisiana  took  repre- 
sentation in  two. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the 
outcome  of  all  this  organization.  It  has 
worked  well  for  the  initial  meetings. 
There  was  undeniably  a  vigorous  inter- 
est displayed  in  the  work  of  organization, 
and  if  this  interest  is  carried  back  to  the 
work  itself  of  the  individual  library  ser- 
vice in  the  various  localities  of  the  organ- 
izers, then  to  doubt  the  value  and  expe- 
diency of  such  joining  of  interest  would 
be  futile  and  imwarranted. 

In  the  hour  and  work  of  organization, 
strong  assertions  of  loyalty  to  A.  L.  A. 
interests  were  uttered  over  and  over 
again.  If  the  deed  follows  the  assertion, 
well  and  good. 


Meetings 

Perhaps  more  than  one  source  of  help- 
fulness for  large  prq})lems  of  wide  in- 
terest is  a  good  thing.  One  may  hope 
that  the  layman  may  not  become  con- 
fused in  following  the  doctors.  Sup- 
posing the  latter  should  disagree? 

No  one  can  question  the  pleasure  that 
occurs  and  the  profit  also  perhaps,  from 
occasional  meetings  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged or  interested  in  similar  pursuits  in 
a  body  that  is  not  entirely  local  and  that 
still  is  not  so  large  as  to  be  a  perfect 
vortex  of  humanity  (witness  Detroit 
meeting).  But  invitation  gives  a  flavor 
to  such  a  meeting  that  duty  does  not 
bring. 

At  any  rate,  the  reports  of  all  the 
meetings  show  a  decided  spread  in 
interest  as  was  said  before,  and  only  the 
working  out  of  these  proposed  plans 
and  purposes  will  offer  reliable  ground 
for  a  just  judgment  of  the  multiplication 
of  organizations  tmdertaken. 


Library  Meetings 


Were  one  unfamiliar  with  librarians 
and  library  reports  to  be  given  the 
minutes  of  our  various  state  and  district 
conventions,  he  would  probably  get  the 


impression  that  librarians  spent  most  of 
their  conference  time  at  luncheons  and 
teas,  interspersed  with  automobile  drives 
and  concerts. 
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Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  library  pe- 
riodicals print  only  a  resume  of  these 
conference  meetings,  for  while  any  libra- 
rian knows  that  conference  constitutes 
the  sole  vacation  of  many  of  the  profes- 
sion, it  would  be  beyond  the  conception 
of  the  average  business  man  that  any- 
body should  stick  quite  so  close  to  his 
work.  Moreover,  it  most  certainly 
would  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  his 
comprehension  that  at  these  social  af- 
fairs, little  groups  of  librarians  get  off 
into  comers  to  thresh  out  such  enliven- 
ing topics  as  the  latest  catalog  rules  and 


how  to  supply  books  for  little  boys  of  14 
who  do  not  like  to  read. 

That  the  pages  of  the  convention  re- 
ports are  drenched  with  tea  and  much 
given  to  song  is,  perhaps,  better  kept 
hidden  in  the  minutes  of  proceedings. 
Leave  of  absence  to  attend  conventions 
might  be  less  easily  obtained  if  public  re- 
ports heralded  in  cold  type  the  dine,  dance 
and  drink  events  to  those  who  do  not 
realize  that  one  of  the  greatest  faults  of 
librarians,  is  not  too  much  frivolling,  but 
too  much  carrying  of  their  work  with 
them,  even  to  social  functions.    R.  B.  S. 


School  Libraries 


THERE  is  perhaps  more  discussion 
of  library  service  under  the  title 
of  school  libraries  than  of  any 
other  phase  of  it,  and  there  seems  to  be 
in  some  minds  a  mistiness  of  just  what 
is  meant  by  the  term.  One  may  say 
without  contradiction  that  "school 
libraries"  means  just  what  it  says — ^li- 
braries in  and  for  the  schools.  Whether 
anyone  else  may  use  the  books  so  desig- 
nated is  a  local  question  which  need  not 
be  brought  into  a  general  discussion. 
School  authorities  have  been  slow  to 
catch  the  idea  back  of  the  term  "school 
libraries,"  but  gradually  led  by  a  few 
teachers  intelligent  in  the  use  of  books 
other  than  text-books,  and  pushed  some- 
times by  zealous  librarians,  the  schools 
in  many  quarters  are  coming  to  see  that 
school  libraries,  that  is  books  in  and  for 
the  use  of  the  school,  are  as  necessary 
part  of  the  school  equipment  as  is  any 
other  material  used  in  the  process  of 
education,  much  more  necessary  than 
some  of  the  experimental  material  for 
which  goodly  sums  are  sometimes  spent. 
The  point  at  which  difference  of 
opinion  grows  sharp  is  in  regard  to  the 


extent  of  library  service  given  by  the 
school.  Where  a  community  can  afford 
to  have  library  service  in  the  schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  provision  for 
that  part  of  its  people  not  enrolled  in  the 
school,  so  much  the  better.  But  if  such 
an  arrangement  absorbs  too  great  a  part 
of  the  funds  that  may  be  properly  ap- 
plied for  library  service  and  only  one 
library  is  the  just  apportionment  for  the 
commimity,  then  the  claim  for  general 
public  library  service  beyond  any 
question  has  the  prior  right.  But 
because,  perhaps,  the  school  makes 
the  greatest  demand  on  the  resources  of 
the  library  as  a  general  rule,  in  nowise 
ought  it  to  be  made  custodian  of  the  li- 
brary service  of  the  community.  That 
such  a  plan  works  without  friction  some- 
times is  not  sufficient  reason  for  general 
commendation.  Schools  teach  chemistry, 
civil  government,  hygiene,  sanitation  but 
when  service  in  these  particulars  is 
needed  by  the  people,  the  matter  is  not 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  school  but  is 
given  to  experts  with  suitable  provision 
for  carrying  on  the  work  as  it  develops 
among  the  people. 
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Superintendent  Churchill  of  Oregon 
said  years  ago  that  any  school  having 
sufficient  pupils  to  need  10  teachers, 
should  have  one  of  the  10  a  trained  li- 
brarian to  get  the  best  results  from  the 
teaching  of  the  other  nine.  This  is 
sound  doctrine  and  the  school,  the  li- 
brary and  the  community  that  follow  its 
teaching  will  receive  the  greatest  benefit 
in  the  use  of  books. 

A  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  is  pro- 
mulgating the  idea  of  professional  super- 
vision of  school  library  service,  and  the 
Illinois  library  association  endorsed  the 
idea  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Chicago. 
Direction  in  the  use  of  books  is  a  good 
thing,  a  necessary  thing  for  the  majority 


Miss  May  Massee  Goes  to  New  York 

May  Massee  has  been  editor  of  The 
Booklist  since  August,  1913,  coming  to 
A.  L.  A.  headquarters  from  Buffalo  pub- 
lic library.  She  brought  to  The  Booklist 
a  varied  experience  of  work  in  the 
Whitewater  Normal  School  library,  ref- 
erence work  in  Armour  Institute  of  tech- 
nology, organizing  small  libraries,  and  di- 
recting the  children's  room  and  the  open- 
shelf  room  in  the  Buffalo  public  library. 
That  library  has  long  been  famous  for 
its  book  selection  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs  Theresa  West  Elmendorf,  the  editor 
of  selection  for  the  first  A.  L.  A.  catalog. 

In  the  Buffalo  public  library  the  very 
large  purchase  of  new  titles  is  circu- 
lated for  a  number  of  months  from  the 
open-shelf  room.  The  circulation  record 
on  each  book  card  is  an  infallible  index 
of  public  interest  in  the  book.  As  Miss 
Massee  had  charge  of  this  collection  and 
made  the  selection  from  it  for  the  much 
smaller  number  of  books  to  be  added  to 
the  permanent  open  shelf  collection,  she 
had  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
handling  practically  all  the  general  books 
published  and  of  choosing  from  them  the 
books  for  a  small  library,  with  the  read- 
ers' own  verdict  to  check  and  train  her 
judgment. 


of  children  of  reading  age,  and  therefore 
when  any  school  is  too  small  to  have 
good  library  service  for  its  classes,  it  is 
far  better  that  it  should  make  a  payment 
into  the  public  library  budget  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  that  library  with  a 
trained  librarian  to  choose,  organise  and 
care  for  the  books  needed  by  the  school, 
than  to  lose  part  of  the  power  of  library 
service  in  attempting  to  carry  it  on  by 
untrained,  often  weary  teachers  who  are 
seldom  prepared  for  such  work. 

Library  service  for  the  schools  from 
the  public  library,  but  never  or  seldom,  li- 
brary service  for  the  public  from  the 
school  library ! 


As  for  a  number  of  years  she  had 
checked  the  "Tentative  list"  of  The 
Booklist  and  often  sent  it  library  notes, 
she  was  familiar  with  The  Booklist  pro- 
cedure and  it  was  but  a  step  from  the 
informal  choice  of  books  for  the  chil- 
dren's and  open-shelf  departments  in  one 
public  library  to  the  more  formal  regis- 
tration of  the  librarians'  choice  and 
description  of  books  in  The  Booklist. 

Since  1913,  The  Booklist  has  grown 
from  an  edition  of  3600,  fully  half  of 
which  were  given  away,  to  its  present 
edition  of  56(X),  in  which  every  subscrip- 
tion is  paid  for  on  the  individual  basis 
of  $2  a  year. 

New  features  which  have  been  added 
are :  a  class  grouping  which  makes  check- 
ing easier — an  author  index  and,  in  1922, 
a  subject  index  each  month — a  larger 
page,  which  means  more  entries  on  a 
page,  easier  checking  and  more  popular 
appeal — the  shortening  of  the  name  to 
a  distinctive  title,  The  Booklist,  known 
thruout  the  book  world  as  the  place 
to  find  the  library  opinion  of  good  books 
— the  printing  in  each  month's  preface 
pages  of  a  suggested  small  library  list, 
a  high  school  library  list  and,  in  con- 
templation, a  grade  school  library  list  to 
continue  and  keep  up  to  date  the  Graded 
list  of  books  for  schools  recently  pub- 
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lished  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion— the  occasional  printing  of  individ- 
ual lists  of  technical  books,  pamphlet  ma- 
terial, French  and  Italian  books — ^the 
printing  each  year  of  The  Booklist 
books,  a  selection  made  by  librarians  as 
they  survey  the  whole  field  of  publica- 
tions for  the  year. 

The  number  of  books  received  has 
about  doubled,  altho  the  number  of 
entries  in  The  Booklist  has  only  in- 
creased about  20  per  cent,  as  the  limits 
of  the  average  library  purse  must  al- 
ways be  considered. 

The  most  important  duties  of  the  edi- 
tor are,  of  course,  the  gathering  and  sift- 
ing of  evidence  for  and  against  books 
published,  the  choice  of  the  books  and 
clear  statements  of  just  what  they  are  and 
what  place  they  may  hold  in  the  library 
collection.  The  work  of  the  editor 
centers  in  The  Booklist  office  with  the 
books,  but  from  that  central  point  the 
editor's  work  weaves  like  a  shuttle  from 
book  makers,  authors  and  publishers, 
back  to  the  books,  out  again  to  libraries, 
schools,  colleges,  large  groups,  small 
groups  and  individuals  of  all  ages  and 
types — and  back  to  the  books — always 
from  the  books  to  the  people  and  from 
the  people  back  to  the  books,  only  so  can 
the  human  tone  be  kept  in  The  Booklist, 
only  so  can  the  editor  be  constantly  re- 
newed in  the  faith  in  books  and  people 
that  makes  The  Booklist.  Only  so  can 
the  editor  keep  individual  judgment  in 
its  proper  small  place  with  respect  to 
the  whole  and  keep  The  Booklist  the  ex- 
pression of  library  book  opinion,  the 
work  not  of  any  one  or  any  small  group 
but  of  literally  hundreds  of  people  each 
year. 

And  everyone  who  has  known  of  Miss 
Massee's  perhaps  too  deep  devotion  to 
her  work  will  say  that  she  has  kept  the 
faith  in  the  service  of  books  undimmed 
and  shining  straight  to  the  farthermost 
point  that  The  Booklist  has  reached.  The 
library  and  book  people  of  Chicago  as 
well  as  a  circle  of  devoted  friends  feel 
a  deep  regret  at  parting  with  Miss  Mas- 
see  and  send  with  her  to  her  new  home 
the  fullest  measure  of  kindly  thought. 
May  New  York  appreciate  her  coming. 


His  Worship,  The  Mayor,  Mr  Cedric 
Chivers 

The  many  friends  of  Mr  Cedric  Chiv- 
ers who  have  welcomed  him  so  often  to 
library  meetings  in  his  visits  to  America, 
will  be  delighted  to  learn  of  the  signal 
honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon 
him  in  his  selection  to  be  mayor  of  Bath, 
England.  The  appointment  gives  great 
pleasure  to  his  fellow  citizens  as  witness 
the  public  acclaim  in  the  press  of  Bath. 

Mr  Chivers  is  a  native  of  Bath  and 
has  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  city 
all  his  life.  The  list  of  his  contributions  to 
the  betterment  of  his  native  place  and 
his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  citizenry 
make  a  very  distinguished  showing.  His 
services  during  the  war  have  been  highly 
commended. 

He  has  served  the  longest  of  any  coun- 
cillor in  the  Assembly  of  Bath,  from  1896 
to  the  present,  with  only  three  years'  ab- 
sence. He  was  raised  to  tJie  seat  of  al- 
derman in  1914,  serving  as  magistrate. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  office 
of  mayor  in  Great  Britain  seeks  the 
man  and  not  the  man,  the  office.  It  is 
an  honor  of  the  highest  distinction  and 
it  is  not  carelessly  and  almost  never 
unworthily  bestowed;  always  it  is  be- 
stowed by  the  aldermen  as  a  sign  of 
confidence. 

Our  American  mayoralty  would  be 
tremendously  improved  by  adopting 
the  plan  of  reward  of  merit  for  hold- 
ing that  office. 

Mr  Chivers  has  been  a  member  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  (2862)  for  many  years  and  has 
appeared  on  its  program  several  times, 
while  his  courteous  manner  and  genial 
kindness  have  won  him  hosts  of  friends. 

Mr  Chivers  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
celebrated  Chivers  Bindery  in  Brook- 
lyn for  20  years  and  is  probably  more 
widely  known  today  for  decorative  bind- 
ing than  any  other  living  binder.  His 
bindery  at  Portway,  Bath,  has  long  been 
celebrated  not  only  for  its  artistic  work 
but  also  for  the  ideal  surroundings  and 
conditions  it  possesses. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  increased 
demands  on  his  time  will  not  prevent  Mr 
Chivers  from  making  his  usual  visits  to 
America,  both  above  and  below  the  im- 
aginary line  in  the  waterways. 
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A.  L.  A.  Notes 

The  usual  Midwinter  meetings  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  De- 
cember 28-30.  Hotel  Sherman  has  been 
chosen  for  headquarters. 

The  Council  will  hold  three  sessions. 
At  the  first,  on  December  29,  there  will 
be  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution and  by-laws  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Council  will  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  association.  At  this  session, 
there  also  will  be  miscellaneous  business. 

At  the  second  session  on  December 
30,  Dr  M.  L.  Raney,  for  the  Bookbuying 
committee,  and  J.  1.  Wyer,  for  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  relations  committee,  are 
being  asked  to  report  on  the  copyright 
situation.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  Standardization  of  library 
service  by  the  Committee  on  standardiza- 
tion. The  afternoon  session  will  be  de- 
voted to  two  topics,  Certification  and 
Salaries. 

For  a  day  or  two  preceding  the  council 
meetings,  some  of  the  special  committees 
will  hold  their  sessions. 

The  following  bodies  have  arranged 
for  conferences:  The  Council,  Execu- 
tive board.  Editorial  committee,  Commit- 
tee on  education,  League  of  library  com- 
missions. University  librarians,  College 
librarians,  Normal  school  librarians  and 
librarians  in  charge  of  large  public  libra- 
ries. 


A.  L.  A.  Conference,  1923 

The  Executive  board  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
voted  that  the  next  Annual  conference 
of  the  American  Library  association  be 
held  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  the  last 
week  in  April,  1923,  provided  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  can  be  made  by  the 
president  and  secretary  with  the  hotels 
m  Hot  Springs. 


The  Libraries  and  the  Book  Publishers 

The  plan  of  the  A.L.A.  committee  on 
bookbinding  for  presenting  to  publishers 
the  needs  of  the  libraries  regarding  phy- 
sical make-up  of  books,  which  was  out- 
lined in  the  library  periodicals  for  last 
June,  has  resulted  in  the  preparation  of 


critical  notes  on  more  than  200  books 
which  are  lacking  in  one  way  or  another 
in  the  qualifications  necessary  for  reason- 
able library  service,  and  representing 
about  45  publishers. 

Two  copies  of  the  critical  notes  for 
each  of  the  more  than  200  titles  (which 
are  typed  on  p  slips  and  in  triplicate) 
have  been  sent  to  Mr  Melcher,  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers,  who  forwards  one  copy  to 
the  publisher  interested,  if  a  member  of 
the  association,  and  files  the  second  copy 
in  his  office.  The  third  copy  is  kept  on 
file  by  the  chairman  of  the  Bookbinding 
committee.  Notes  on  other  books  arc 
in  preparation,  and  will  be  sent  in  to  Mr 
Melcher  each  month  for  distribution  to 
the  pubUshers  concerned. 

Letters  requesting  publicity  of  the  pur- 
pose and  progress  of  the  A.LA.  com- 
mittee's plan  were  sent  to  the  presidents 
of  a  dozen  or  more  state  library  associa- 
tions meeting  during  October  and  Nov- 
ember. Several  responses  have  been  re- 
ceived indicating  a  lively  interest  in  the 
appeal  to  the  publishers  for  better  book- 
making. 

Librarians  are  invited  to  cooperate  in 
this  work  by  contributing  comments  re- 
lating to  weak  points  or  faulty  make-up 
in  any  books  coming  under  their  observa- 
tion. 

Mary  E.  Wheelock,  Chairman, 
A.L.A.  committee  on  bookbinding. 


A  Reasonable  Attitude 
Dr  M.  L.  Raney  and  H.  H.  B.  Meyer 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  bookbuying  committee 
represented  the  A.  L.  A.  at  a  hearing  be- 
fore Col  Edward  Clifford,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  October  27,  fol- 
lowing an  earlier  conference  of  Senator 
Townsend  and  Dr  Raney  with  Secretary 
Mellon,  who  ordered  the  hearing. 

The  result  was  a  statement  by  Col  Qif- 
ford  in  agreement  with  Secretary  Mel- 
Ion's  earlier  expression,  that  the  merit  of 
the  libraries'  claim  as  presented,  was 
proven,  and  that  he  would  give  the  re- 
quired relief  if  he  could  do  so  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  To  that  end  he  said 
that  he  and  his  staff  would  make  study, 
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and  asked  that  Dr  Raney  attempt  the 
draft  of  a  circular  to  port  officials  which 
he  might  find  it  possible  to  sign  and  dis- 
tribute. Such  draft  has  been  now  sub- 
mitted and  Col  Qifford  has  arranged  a 
final  conference  in  which  it  is  hoped  Sen- 
ator Townsend  will  participate.  If  this 
conference  prove  futile,  Senator  Town- 
send  has  promised  an  effort  to  remedy 
the  situation  by  a  bill  in  Congress. 


Completing  Files  of  Foreign 
Periodicals 

A  report  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
completing  files  of  foreign  periodicals 
states  that  during  the  past  summer,  when 
Mr  Gerould  of  the  committee  was  in 
Berlin,  he  had  a  conference  with  Dr 
Juergens  of  the  Notgemeinschaft  fuer 
Deutsche  Wissenschaften.  Dr  Juergens 
stated  that  he  had  been  able  to  secure 
and  to  forward  to  American  librarians  a 
considerable  number  of  pediodicals  re- 
presented on  the  list  of  desiderata  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  in  the  summer  of 
1921,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  able  to 
supply  a  number  of  others.  He  expressed 
his  appreciation  for  the  service  al- 
ready rendered  by  the  committee  to 
the  German  libraries  and  requested 
that,  if  possible  they  be  given  still 
further  assistance. 

Dr  Juergens  will  send  to  the  com- 
mittee a  list  of  such  periodicals  as  he 
has  been  able  to  collect,  supplementing 
those  already  sent,  and  he  is  to  fur- 
nish also  a  revised  list  of  their  deside- 
rata. The  committee  recommends  the 
following: 

That  American  libraries  which  have  files 
of  German  periodicals  from  which  volumes 
and  single  numbers  dating  within  the  war 
period  are  lacking,  should  at  once  compile 
accuratte  lists  of  their  desiderata  and  should 
forward  these  lists  to  Otto  Harrassowitz  in 
Leipsic,  who  has  agreed  to  undertake  the 
very  difficult  task  of  supplying  the  missing 
numbers. 

An  arangement  has  been  effected  between 
this  firm  and  the  Notgemeinschaft  so  that 
any  further  numbers  which  that  organiza- 
tion is  able  to  find  will  be  turned  over  to 
Harrassowitz  and  used  to  fill  the  orders 
coming  to  them  from  American  libraries. 

Wherever  possible,  in  cases  where  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  copies  of  desired  numbers 
cannot   be    secured,    arrangements    will    be 


made  for  reprinting,  pro-rating  the  cost 
with  that  of  the  originals,  so  that  the  price 
will  be  uniform. 

Mr  Gerould's  investigation  during 
the  summer  has  convinced  him  that 
there  exists  in  the  hands  of  the  vari- 
ous dealers  a  considerable  body  of 
German  periodicals  for  the  war  period, 
but,  that  as  so  many  of  these  are  un- 
listed by  the  dealers  holding  them,  it 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter  for  Harras- 
sowitz to  purchase  the  numbers  which 
we  need.  We  cannot  expect  him  to 
undertake  this  task  for  us  without  adc- 

Suate  remuneration,  but  we  feel  con- 
dent  that  the  figure  will  be  kept  as 
low  as  possible. 

It  is  impossible  to  stress  too  strong- 
ly the  very  serious  situation  which  is 
confronting  the  German  university  and 
scientific  libraries.  Their  resources, 
reckoned  in  marks,  have  increased  in 
only  a  very  small  ratio.  They  have 
been  obliged  to  cut  their  expenses  at 
every  possible  point,  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  they  are  able  to 
keep  in  operation. 

The  exchange  rate  on  the  mark 
being  what  it  is,  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign books  with  their  own  funds  is  ab- 
solutely out  of  the  question.  The 
world  of  scholarship  cannot  afford  to 
allow  these  libraries  to  go  without  as- 
sistance. We  ourselves  will  be  the 
losers  if  some  means  is  not  found  of 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  German 
scholarship  the  results  of  our  own 
work.    Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Thayer  Gerould 

WiLLARD  Austin 

H.  M.  Lydenberg,  Chairman 
November  1,  1922. 


The  Bibliographical  society  of  Ameri- 
ca which  frequently  meets  in  Chicago  at 
the  time  of  the  Mid-winter  meetings  will 
meet  this  year  in  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, December  29. 


A  new  illustrated  booklet  on  Roanoke, 
Virginia,  has  been  prepared  and  issued 
by  the  Association  of  Commerce  of  that 
city.  This  booklet  will  be  sent  free  to 
every  library  in  the  coimtry  that  would 
care  to  have  it. 
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Cataloging  Incunabula 

"Tentative  rules  for  the  cataloging  of 
Incunabula,"  proposed  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
committee  on  cataloging,  are  in  print. 
The  committee,  of  which  Wm.  W. 
Bishop  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
is  chairman,  invites  correspondence  with 
reference  to  these  rules. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  has  been  sent  to 
the  Committee  on  cataloging  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  (English).  If  the  two 
committees  can  reach  a  complete  agree- 
ment by  spring,  the  rules  should  form 
a  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  cataloging  for  the  next  conference  of 
the  A.  L.  A. 

Tentative  rules  for  cataloging  incunabula, 
proposed  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
Cataloging. 
1.  Entries  for  incunabula  which  have 
already  been  adequately  described  in  a 
catalog  or  bibliography  are  to  contain  the 
following  items: 

1)  Statement,  consisting  of  author's 
name,  conventional  title,  and  imprint. 

2)  Collation,  consisting  of  pagina- 
tion, signatiAres,  folding  symbol  and  size 
in  centimeters. 

3)  Additional  authors,  editor,  trans- 
lator. 

4)  Notes  on  scope,  contents,  etc. 

5)  References  to  bibliographies  giv- 
ing full  description. 

6)  Notes  on  copy:  former  owners, 
binding,  marginal  ms.  notes,  rubrication, 
details  about  incompleteness,  etc. 

Notes 

1)  Statement:  If  a  book  is  known 
by  a  conventional  title,  altho  this  title 
is  not  used  exactly  in  the  edition  in 
hand,  the  conventional  title  is  to  be  used 
in  the  heading;  in  the  imprint,  use  the 
form  of  the  name  of  the  place  as  in  the 
book;  give  as  a  rule  the  name  of  the 
printer  (publisher)  in  the  form  adopted 
by  the  British  Museum,  and  the  date  in 
Arabic  numerals :  if  a  book  is  not  dated, 
give  a  conjectural  date,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, and  always  month  and  day,  if 
known  or  conjectured;  explain  all  con- 
jectures in  a  note;  use  brackets  in  the 
statement  only  for  enclosing  information 


as  to  imprint  supplied  from  source.*  other 
than  the  book. 

2)  Collation:  If  a  book  is  unpaged, 
give  the  foliation  rather  than  the  pag- 
ination, mentioning  incompleteness,  viz.: 
320  leaves  (leaf  20  wanting)  ;  when  many 
leaves  are  wanting  give  exact  number  of 
leaves;  320  leaves  (incomplete);  in  the 
latter  case  mention  in  note  (no.  6)  the 
missing  leaves. 

3)  Give  additional  authors,  if  not  in 
contents  note. 

4)  Note  on  scope,  contents,  etc, :  Ef- 
forts should  be  made,  by  use  of  refer- 
ence works,  to  state  the  full  and  real 
scope  of  the  book  in  hand;  contents 
should  be  given  in  preference  to  a  note. 

5)  References  to  bibliographies: 
These  should  be  given  in  the  following 
order :  The  one  giving  the  best  and  full- 
est description,  then  Hain  (with  Coping- 
er  and  Reichling),  British  Museum, 
others. 

In  4  the  special  typographical  forms 
used  should  be  reproduced.  If  any  part 
quoted  be  in  capital  letters,  use  small 
capitals  for  contractions,  etc.  not  lower 
case. 

6)  Significant  variations  from  copies 
described,  to  be  noted. 

Examples* 
Petrus  Hispanus,  d.  1277. 
Thesaurus    pauperum.    [Florence,    Barto- 

lommeo  di  Libri,  1495?] 
[94]    leaves.  a-z*,&".    4\   Type   92   Qu|. 

No  catchwords.  1654  *"*. 
1*    Qui    in    comincia    illibro    chiamata 

thesoro  de  poueri  ||  compilato  et  facto 

per  maestro  piero  spano.    [Woodcut] 
93'  ends:  Finis, 
94**  ends:  alia  quartana  capitolo  Ixii  a 

carte  Ixxxx. 
Woodcut  on  1'  shows  a  surgeon's  shop. 

Table  of  contents  93**-94^ 
Perrins    (Pollard)    p.    93;    Hain    8714; 

Reichling  v,  p.  144;  Proctor  6257. 
Modern  vellum. 
Fol.  e*  and  e*  are  bound  between  e'  and 

e\ 
Plinius  Secundus,  Caius»  23-79. 

Historia  naturalis.    Venice,  Nicolaus  Ten- 
sen,  1472. 
[356]  leaves,    (leaf  [20]  blank,  wanting.) 

2?,  Type  113  Qu|.    Neither  signatures 

nor  catchwords.    39j/$*"*. 

1'   CAVIS   PLYNIVS    MARCO   SVO   SALVTEM. 


♦Examples  from  the  John  Crerar  library's 
cards. 
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3'  CAII  PLYNII  SECVNDI  NATVRALIS  HIS- 
TORIAE  UBER  .1.  ||  CAIVS  PLYNIVS  SEC- 
VNDVS  NOVOCOMENSIS  DOMITIANO  ||  SVO 
SALVTEM.      PRAEFATIO. 

21'  CAII  PLINII  SECVNDI  NATVRALIS  HIS- 
TORIAE  LIBER   .IL    ||    AN   FINITUS   sit  mun- 

dus:  &  an  unus.  ca.  i. 
355'  Colophon:  caii  plynii   secvndi  na- 

TVRALIS    HISTORIAE    LIBER   TRI-    II   CESIMI- 

septimi  et  vltimi  finis  IMPRESSI  VENE- 

TIIS  II  PER  NICOLAVM  lENSON  GALLICUM. 
M.  CCCC.  LXXII.  1 1  NICOLAO  TRONO  INCYLTO 
VENETIARVM    DVCE. 

lohannis  andreae  episcopi  aleriensis  ad 
pontificem  jj  summum  Paulum  secun- 
dum uneteum  epistola. 

356'  ends:  Instauratu  aliquatulu  sub 
romano  potifice  maximo  Paulo  secudo 
ueneto. 

The  dedication  of  Johannes  Andres 
[Bussi],  bishop  of  Aleria,  to  Pope 
Paul  II  is  copied  from  the  edition 
of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome, 
1470. 

Contents — Cosmology.  Geography.  An- 
thropology. Zoology.  Botany.  Pharma- 
cology and  medicine.    Mineralogy. 

Morgan,  II,  297;  Hain-Copinger  *13089; 
Proctor  4087;  Yale  11. 

Full  leather  from  the  17th  or  18  cent- 
ury. 

Leaves  159,  170-209,  321-328,  wanting, 
replaced  by  photographic  negatives. 
The  Committee  recommends  that 
headings,  etc.  be  quoted  (as  in  the  ex- 
amples) in  small  capitals. 


Books  in  Foreign  Language 
Ukrainian  books 

Librarians  interested  in  books  for  the 
Ukrainian  portions  of  their  public  will 
find  valuable  information  in  an  article 
entitled  "In  an  Ukrainian  bookshop"  in 
the  September,  1922,  Bulletin  of  the 
Foreign  Language  Information  Sennce 
(Vol.  1,  no.  6)  which  can  be  obtained 
free  by  addressing  the  organization  at 
119  West  41st  St.,  New  York.  This 
article  is  the  only  thing  in  print  in  Eng- 
lish on  the  subject  of  Ukrainian  litera- 
ture. The  author  is  an  Ukrainian,  Nich- 
olas Ceglinsky,  manager  of  the  Ukrainian 
Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Language  Infor- 
mation Service,  who  generously  offers 
his  services  to  librarians  who  would  like 
help  or  guidance  in  the  selection  of  Uk- 
rainian books. 

New  Slovak  history 

A  history  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Slovak  language  has  just  been  published 


by  the  author,  Joseph  Hill,  301  Boggs- 
ton  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Such  a  text 
has  long  been  needed,  and  Mr  Hill's  pa- 
triotism and  enterprise  will  find  much 
appreciation  among  librarians  in  com- 
munities where  there  are  Slovak  immi- 
grants. The  make-up  of  the  book  is 
good,  the  type  clear,  and  the  binding 
serviceable.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  are  incor- 
porated in  the  text,  the  Constitutional 
amendments  to  date  being  included.  The 
list  price  of  the  book  is  $1.50,  but  Mr 
Hill  makes  a  special  price  to  libraries, 
and  will  receive  orders  direct. 

Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter,  Chairman, 
A.L.A.  committee. 


Trustees  of  Paris  Library 

Trustees  of  the  American  library  in 
Paris,  appointed  by  the  Executive  board 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  the  term  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  in 
1922,  are  as  follows:  Walter  V.  R. 
Berry,  Charles  Cestre,  L.  V.  Benet, 
Charles  L.  Seeger,  and  William  Morton 
Fullerton. 


Pensions  for  Librarians  in  New  York 
State 

The  1921  report  to  the  Trustees  sec- 
tion of  the  A.  L.  A  on  the  subject  of  re- 
tirement systems  pointed  out  that  in  a 
number  of  states,  including  New  York, 
the  state  librarians  come  under  pension 
laws  as  employes  of  the  state.  This  year 
the  New  York  law  was  so  amended  as  to 
extend  the  system  to  all  county  and  city 
employes.  It  forbids  the  creation  of 
any  other  new  retirement  system  by  any 
county  or  city.  It  is  a  state  system  man- 
aged by  the  State  comptroller  and  under 
supervision  of  the  State  insurance  de- 
partment. 

Before  it  becomes  effective  in  a 
county,  it  is  necessary  for  the  county 
supervisors  to  approve  it.  In  the  case 
of  a  city  it  must  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mon council  and  the  board  of  estimate. 

Each  member  contributes  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  salary, .  which  is  de- 
ducted on  the  monthly  pay-roll  and  for- 
warded to  the  State  comptroller.     This 
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percentage  varies,  according  to  age  and 
occupation,  from  three  to  eight  per  cent, 
usually  about  six.  These  contributions, 
together  with  those  made  by  the  city, 
the  county  and  the  state,  constitute  the 
retirement  fund. 

The  system  provides  for  regular 
service  retirement,  disability  retirement 
and  discontinued  service  retirement. 
Service  retirement  is  optional  at  age  of 
60  and  compulsory  at  70.  The  allowance 
under  service  retirement  consists  of  a 
pension  and  annuity  which,  together, 
provide  a  total  of  one-seventieth  of  the 
final  average  salary  (average  for  the  last 
five  years)  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  of  service  rendered  as  a  member 
of  the  system.  This  amounts  to  one-half 
of  the  final  salary  for  the  employe  who 
serves  35  years. 

Disability  retirement  is  provided  for 
employes  mentally  or  physically  in- 
capacitated for  duty  after  15  years  of 
service.  The  allowance  under  these 
conditions  is  somewhat  smaller  but  not 
less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  final  salary. 

The  discontinued  service  provision  is 
for  those  whose  position  is  abolished  or 
who  are  otherwise  thrown  out  of  service 
thru  no  fault  of  their  own  after  20  years 
of  service.  They  may  receive  an  allow- 
ance equal  to  the  then  present  value  of 
a  retirement  allowance  beginning  at  age 
of  sixty. 

An  important  feature  is  the  return  of 
contributions  when  an  employe  with- 
draws from  service  before  attaining  re- 
tirement conditions.  His  accimiulated 
contributions  with  4  per  cent  compound 
interest  are  payable  on  demand.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  his  return  to 
service. 

Membership  in  the  system  is  optional 
with  all  employes  in  tiie  service,  June 
30,  1922.  With  all  later  appointees,  it  is 
compulsory.  It  is  hoped  that  the  system 
will  go  into  effect  before  the  middle  of 
next  year.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  State  comptroller  at 
Albany. 

William  F.  Yust,  librarian. 
Public  library,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  Real  Contribution  to  Library  Service 

Seldom  does  a  library  get  so  direct 
proof  of  its  share  in  educating  an  author 
to  the  point  of  literary  success  as  has 
the  Brooklyn  public  library  in  aiding 
the  extraordinary  career  of  Pascal  D*- 
Angelo. 

D'Angelo,  still  under  30  years  of  age, 
came  from  Italy  when  16  years  old  and 
became  a  "pick-and-shovel"  man  in  New 
Jersey,  studying  English,  French  and 
Spanish  in  his  spare  time.  The  Novem- 
ber issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library  contains  a  poem  contrib- 
uted by  Mr  D'Angelo,  expressly  for  first 
publication  in  that  periodical  as  an  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  for  what  the  li- 
brary has  contributed  to  his  education. 

Since  the  Bookman,  the  Nation,  the 
Century  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
are  accepting  his  verses,  the  Public  li- 
brary may  well  be  proud  of  this  expres- 
sion of  appreciation. 


An  American  Liegion's  Kindness 
LaGrange  post,  No.  41  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  LaGrange,  Illinois,  has  fitted 
up  a  library  room  for  wounded  and  sick 
ex-service  men  at  the  U.  S.  Veterans' 
hospital,  Maywood,  Illinois.  The  Gov- 
ernment built  the  hospital  but  left  it  un- 
furnished and  with  no  special  place  for 
a  library.  The  convalescents  were  rather 
inconvenienced  in  their  efforts  to  find  a 
place  to  read.  This  aroused  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  LaGrange  post  and  tiiey 
placed  an  order  with  Library  Bureau 
for  equipment — tables,  chairs,  delivery 
desk,  etc.,  and  now  the  boys  at  the  hos- 
pital are  happy  in  a  sunny  comer  which 
belongs  to  all  of  them  and  makes  a  de- 
lightful room  for  study  and  reading. 

Whether  or  not  the  spelling  of  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love  was  intentional 
in  the  following  excerpt,  it  is  certainly  in 
keeping  with  the  remainder  of  the  notice : 

Miss  A.  B.,  has  been  elected  as 

librarian.    Miss is  an  alumnus  of 


college.  Last  year  she  took  a 
medical  course  at  the  Piladelphia  medical 
college  to  prepare  herself  for  the  work 
of  a  medical  missionary. 
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Illinois  Library  Association 

A  most  satisfactory  conference  was  that 
of  the  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Illinois  library  association,  held  at  the 
Chicago  Beach  hotel,  Chicago,  Octo- 
ber 19-21,  1922.  The  Chicago  library 
club  and  Chicago  citizens  were  ideal 
hosts;  Mr  Utley,  president  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  with  other  A.  L.  A.  officers  from 
Headquarters  added  dignity  to  the  oc- 
casion; the  weather  was  ideal;  this 
too,  was  an  anniversary  year,  a  cause 
for  congratulation. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  board  was 
held  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  first 
session.  Routine  matters  received  atten- 
tion. A  sum  not  to  exceed  $100  was  ap- 
propriated for  expenses  of  district  li- 
brary meetings. 

At  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  Miss 
Nellie  E.  Parham,  secretary,  gave  a  re- 
port of  transactions  of  the  Executive 
board  for  the  year,  mostly  concerned 
with  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of 
1922. 

Miss  Ada  F.  Whitcomb,  treasurer,  re- 
ported: Cash  on  hand  from  1921, 
$284.07 ;  receipts  during  the  year,  $491 ; 
bills  paid,  $324.79;  balance  on  hand, 
$450.28.  Miss  Whitcomb  suggested  that 
members  paying  by  check  add  five  cents 
for  exchange  as  the  total  cost  of  the 
latter  amounts  to  considerable  during  the 
year;  that  the  signature  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  be  sufficient  for  allow- 
ance of  bills  for  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
association.  These  suggestions,  in  the 
form  of  a  motion,  were  unanimously 
adopted  later. 

President  Cleavinger  stated  that  the 
program  was  so  full  of  good  thigs  that 
there  was  no  room  left  for  a  presidential 
address  and  he,  therefore,  extended  only 
a  word  of  welcome  to  new  members  of 
the  association  and  new  members  of  the 
profession  who  had  come  from  other 
states,  inviting  them  into  the  work  in 
Illinois.  Reference  was  made  to  losses 
by  removal  to  other  fields,  partic- 
ularly, the  treasurer.  Miss  Zana  K. 
Miller  of  Chicago  Library  Bureau 
who  had  removed  to  New  York  in  the 
same  service.     Two  members  died  dur- 


ing the  past  year,  both  in  active  service, 
Mrs  L.  L.  Powell,  librarian,  Cairo,  and 
S.  P.  Prowse,  librarian,  Peoria  public  li- 
brary. 

Miss  Anna  May  Price,  secretary  of 
the  Library  extension  division,  began 
the  exercises  in  a  backward  glance  over 
the  eight  years  of  its  existence ;  reported 
78  new  free  public  libraries  established ; 
better  and  more  useful  libraries;  less 
useless  red  tape;  better  district  con- 
ferences; better  salaries;  an  increase  in 
the  library  tax  rate;  the  passage  of  a 
county  library  law. 

An  increased  appropriation  for  the 
commission  had  meant  the  purchase  of 
many  new  books,  and  the  addition  of  a 
field  worker  to  the  staff. 

A  number  of  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  and  bond  issues  have  been  and 
are  being  issued  for  buildings  to  be 
erected  in  the  near  future. 

Fifty  years  of  progress 
Miss  Mary  Eileen  Ahem,  editor  of 
Public  Libraries,  had  been  chosen  to 
give  the  opening  paper  of  the  program 
in  the  story  of  Fifty  years  of  pro- 
gress. She  noted  the  growth  of  Illi- 
nois in  library  facilities  and  traced  the 
history  of  some  of  the  pioneer  libra- 
ries. 

She  spoke  of  the  passage  of  the  first 
law  providing  for  tax-supported  libra- 
ries in  Illinois,  which  was  largely  due 
to  the  late  Mr  E.  S.  Willcox,  so  long 
librarian  of  Peoria,  who  drafted  the 
law.  This  bill  was  introduced  shortly 
after  the  Chicago  fire  of  1871  and  a* 
Chicago  found  herself  with  a  gift  of 
books  and  no  law  under  which  she 
could  start  a  library,  she  gladly  joined 
forces  with  the  rest  of  the  state  in  urg- 
ing the  passage  of  the  bill  which  be- 
came a  law  March  7,  1872.  Chicago 
and  Rockford  were  the  first  cities  to 
take  advantage  of  the  library  law; 
other  Illinois  towns  followed  slowly. 

The  second  milestone  in  library  prog- 
ress came  in  1893  as  a  result  of  the 
wonderful  exhibition  of  material  and 
purpose  in  library  service  as  shown  at 
the  World's  Fair. 
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Formal  library  training  in  the  state 
began  in  1894,  when  a  library  school  was 
opened  at  Armour  institute,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Katherine  L.  Sharp. 
In  1897,  the  school  was  moved  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana,  where 
later  it  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
University  course. 

Library  extension  work  had  its  be- 
ginnings thru  the  Farmers*  institutes 
which  sent  out  traveling  libraries.  The 
women's  clubs  became  interested  and 
gradually  superseded  the  institutes  in 
lurthering  this  work. 

In  1896  came  the  Illinois  library  as- 
sociation, a  constant  and  insistent  advo- 
cate, in  season  and  out  of  season,  for 
more  and  better  library  service  from  the 
lake  to  the  river. 

Public  Libraries,  founded  in  1896, 
in  response  to  demand  for  a  more  per- 
sonal journal  than  was  available  at  that 
time,  in  its  second  year  became  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  I.  L.  A.  and  has  tried, 
at  least,,  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  of 
that  position. 

Illinois  was  among  the  very  first  in 
the  development  of  libraries  in  business 
organizations,  and  this  form  of  library 
service  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  past  15 
years.  Most  of  the  large  banks  and 
business  firms  now  have  their  own  libra- 
ries, in  charge  of  a  special  librarian. 

As  to  future  needs,  a  deeper  realiza- 
tion of  the  library  in  the  community, 
more  general  realization  that  the  library 
belongs  to  the  people,  administrators  to 
be  under  deeper  obligations  to  produce 
the  greatest  results  possible  for  the  peo- 
ple paying  the  bills;  better  preparation 
is  needed  also  for  those  who  are  conduct- 
ing public  libraries  in  Illinois. 

Closer  connection  between  libraries 
and  other  organizations  and  closer  rela- 
tions with  all  classes  of  people  are  de- 
sirable and  there  must  be  better  finan- 
cial support  to  enable  libraries  to  give 
better  service. 

Many  libraries  are  suffering  for  better 
business  methods  in  their  administration, 
for  more  intelligent  trustees,  more  in- 
terested supporters.  The  outlook  is 
limitless  in  opportunities  for  service. 


A  double  &iiniver8ary 

Mr  C.  B.  Roden,  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago public  library,  spoke  on  "The  Chica- 
go public  library;  a  double  anniversary." 
The  following  is  an  abridged  report  of 
his  speech: 

Very  soon  after  the  great  fire  in  Chica- 
go in  1871,  word  came  from  Thomas 
Hughes,  of  London,  England,  that  he, 
with  others,  was  interesting  himself  in 
making  a  collection  of  books  which  was 
to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  free  library 
in  Chicago  to  take  the  place  of  the  public 
library  destroyed  in  the  fire.  Mr 
Hughes'  effort  was  most  successful — 
soon  there  was  on  the  way  across  the  At- 
lantic a  rare  collection  of  books,  beauti- 
fully bound  and  for  the  most  part  auto- 
graphed copies.  Gladstone,  Disraeli, 
Huxley,  John  Bright,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Carlyle,  Dean  Stanley,  W.  M.  Rosetti, 
Rusicin  and  Queen  Victoria  were  among 
the  donors. 

Just  at  this  time,  affairs  were  in  a  very 
chaotic  state  in  Chicago.  The  city  had 
never  had  a  free  library  and  there  was 
no  authority  by  which  one  could  be 
created.  The  city  hall  was  a  small  tem- 
porary frame  building,  providing  no 
place  for  the  storage  of  the  incoming 
gift,  but  Chicago's  men  were  resource- 
ful. An  iron  tank  near  the  city  hall,  30 
feet  wide  and  100  feet  high,  which  had 
proven  its  right  to  be  considered  fire- 
proof, was  the  first  home  of  the  free 
public  library  system  of  Chicago.  A 
skylight  was  cut  in  the  roof  of  the  tank, 
the  walls  lined  with  book  shelves,  a 
third  story  was  added  to  the  city  hall, 
and  a  connecting  bridge  thrown  across, 
thus  providing  access  to  the  tank.  Dr 
Poole  came  from  Cincinnati  as  librarian, 
and  here  on  January  1,  1873,  was  opened 
the  Chicago  public  library  which  had 
been  established  by  the  City  council  of 
Chicago  on  March  18,  1872,  immediate- 
ly after  the  enactment  of  the  Illinois  li- 
brary law.  Two  other  homes  were  oc- 
cupied before  the  Chicago  public  libra- 
ry moved  into  its  present  home,  October 
9,  1897,  a  home  so  well  built  that  it 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  honesty  of 
the  builders. 
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With  the  coming  of  Henry  E.  Legler 
as  librarian  in  October,  1909,  the  library 
received  an  impetus  that  placed  it  in  the 
fore  front  of  the  library  world,  a  posi- 
tion which  it  has  since  held. 

Mr  Legler  believed  in  the  library  as  a 
tool  of  the  public;  for  eight  years  he 
worked  to  bring  the  books  to  the  people, 
and  gave  his  life  in  building  up  the  great 
system  which  is  today  furnishing  books 
to  2000  schools,  which  has  200  spots 
where  books  are  obtainable,  has  800,000 
volumes;  an  appropriation  of  $1,250,000, 
and  employs  644  people. 

Mr  Utley  was  to  have  spoken  on  "A 
near  anniversary,"  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  A.  L.  A.,  which  comes  in 
1926.  Time  was  so  limited  that  Mr  Ut- 
ley confined  his  talk  to  a  few  words  of 
welcome  to  Chicago,  and  an  invitation  to 
the  association  to  visit  the  Newberry 
library. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  given  over  to 
section  meetings. 

Public  library  section 
Miss  Gladys  Allison,  chairman.    "The 
Librarian  with  a  duster"  was  the  subject 
of  the  opening  paper  by  Miss  Harriet 
Turner. 

A  vision  of  the  librarian  with  duster 
in  hand  did  not  especially  appeal  to  Miss 
Turner,  who  felt  that  dusters  and  mops 
should  be  kept  in  the  background,  yet  a 
librarian  must  "play  many  parts,"  some- 
times even  the  part  of  janitor,  since  li- 
brary housekeeping  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals. 

The  two  important  divisions  in  library 
housekeeping  are  cleanliness  and  order. 
For  the  first,  the  janitor  must  be  pri- 
marily responsible — the  most  serious 
problem  is  the  dust,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  tracked  in  from  the  street. 
Keeping  approaches  well  swept  and 
scrubbed  and  providing  rubber  matting 
for  the  length  of  half  a  dozen  steps  in- 
side the  door  is  advisable,  as  much  dust 
adheres  to  it,  and  is  thus  prevented  from 
being  tracked  into  the  room.  From 
properly  oiled  or  varnished  floors  prac- 
tically no  dust  will  fly.  Vacuum  clean- 
ers are  another  aid;  if  funds  will  not 
permit  of  purchase,  these  may  frequent- 
ly be  rented. 


The  one  phase  of  library  housekeep- 
ing for  which  the  librarian  solely  is  re- 
sponsible is  order ;  loan  desk  cleared,  for 
which  a  book  truck  seems  almost  essen- 
tial ;  regular  and  systematic  reading  of 
shelves;  power  of  decision  as  to  what 
to  bind  and  what  not  to  bind;  what  to 
preserve  and  what  to  discard;  and  hav- 
ing preserved,  to  put  the  pamphlet,  cir- 
cular or  clipping  where  it  can  be  found 
without  loss  of  time.  It  means  keeping 
supplies  on  hand  and  in  place,  and  the 
acquisition  of  tools  calculated  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  good  running  order.- 

A  study  of  the  library  supply  cata- 
logs will  suggest  many  helps  for  the 
maintenance  of  system  and  order. 

"Personal  efficiency  in  business"  was 
recommended  as  suggestive.  But  with 
all  the  paraphernalia  there  may  still  be 
confusion,  unless  there  be  much  common 
sense  systematically,  vigorously  and  per- 
sistently applied. 

"Citizenship  and  Americanism"  was 
the  topic  of  an  address  by  Mrs  Lucy 
Fitch  Perkins.  On  a  trip  thru  Canada, 
Mrs  Perkins  had  been  impressed  by 
i^ood  roads,  or  good  roads  in  the 
making;  clean  fields,  better  kept 
than  ours;  houses,  while  smaller 
and  cheaper,  more  homelike  than 
ours ;  no  blatant  advertisements ;  popular 
speech  better  than  the  speech  of  the 
people  of  similar  class  in  the  United 
States;  and  everywhere  color  and  beau- 
tifully-tended gardens.  These  observa- 
tions led  to  the  question,  "What  does  my 
country  mean  to  me?"  America  is  a 
harbor  for  all,  and  she  thrilled  with  joy 
at  the  thought  of  the  opportunity  that 
librarians  had  for  Americanization  work, 
and  the  teaching  of  citizenship.  The  ob- 
ject of  her  own  writings  is  to  increase 
friendliness  and  respect  for  all  peoples, 
working  thru  the  children. 

Floor  coverings  was  discussed  by  Ger- 
trude Forestahl  of  the  John  Crerar  li- 
brary. Tile  is  recommended  for  halls 
and  places  where  noise  need  not  be  con- 
sidered, but  for  rooms  where  quiet  is 
necessary  linoleum  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1.15  to  $1.80  a  yard  may  be 
bought;  battleship  lineoleum,  a  heavier 
material  than  ordinary  linoleum,  is  priced 
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at  $1.80-$2.S0  a  yard;  linotile,  similar  to 
battleship,  but  obtainable  in  smaller 
sheets;  cork  carpet,  which  is  more  elas- 
tic, more  like  a  carpet,  may  be  had  from 
$1.30  to  $2.10  a  yard.  All  these  ma- 
terials obtainable  in  several  different 
colors. 

"Library  hours  in  summer"  was  pre- 
sented by  Florence  D.  Love. 

The  majority  of  libraries  in  Illinois 
have  shorter  hours  in  summer,  usually 
July  and  August,  altho  in  some  instances 
service  is  cut  down  in  June  and  short 
hours-  occasionally  continued  thruout 
September. 

The  evening  hours  are  usually  the  ones 
shortened  by  an  eight  o'clock  closing. 
Some  libraries  in  towns  where  stores 
and  offices  have  a  half  holiday  have 
closed  the  same  afternoons.  Summer  is 
the  dull  season,  for  serious  reading  and 
reference  work  are  usually  laid  aside, 
while  vacations  call  many  people  out  of 
town. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  li- 
brary running  at  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  while  different  members  of  the 
staff  are  away  on  summer  vacation,  a 
welcome  solution  offers  itself  in  shorten- 
ing the  hours.  The  success  of  cutting 
time  is  variously  estimated — some  li- 
brarians think  they  do  just  as  much 
work  as  tho  they  kept  open  longer  hours ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  schedule  is  easier, 
that  the  shorter  hours  are  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory to  the  public.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  experimenters,  dissatisfied, 
have  returned  to  the  regular  schedule. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  local  conditions 
govern  hours  to  a  large  extent  and  no 
regular  rule  can  be  laid  down — but  if  a 
lessening  of  hours  results  in  a  loss  of 
patronage,  this  seems  a  poor  policy,  for 
every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  libraries  during  the  summer  up 
to  the  winter  standard. 

"Service  of  the  Art  institute  to  libra- 
ries of  the  state"  was  recited  by  Lydia 
E.  Kohn.  Loan  coljections  of  photo- 
graphs and  lantern  slides  from  the  Art 
institute  of  Chicago's  Ryerson  library 
are    free    for    educational    purposes    in 


Chicago  and  Cook  county.  This  collec- 
tion comprises  30,000  slides,  20,000 
photographs,  20,000  post  cards  and  3000 
color  prints.  Children's  classics  told  in 
slides  are  loaned  as  well  as  manuscript 
lectures  on  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture  to  accompany  sets  of  slides. 
These  are  used  by  women's  clubs  all 
over  the  United  States. 

Bibliographies  are  compiled  and  sent 
out  on  request,  from  the  reference  room 
of  the  library. 

A  weekly  letter  on  art  in  general  and 
concerning  the  exhibits  in  the  Institute 
is  issued. 

"Art  collection  of  the  State  library" 
was  presented  by  Miss  Nellie  Bredehoft. 
The  collection  is  made  up  of  exhibition 
pictures  40  inches  by  30  inches,  or  29 
inches  by  25,  colored,  a  collection  of 
prints  and  smaller  pictures  representing 
the  artists  of  all  countries  and  all 
periods. 

Portfolios  containing  reproductions  of 
art  galleries  in  the  United  States,  are 
arranged  as  well  as  reading  courses 
on  art  and  a  collection  of  pictures 
for  schools  illustrating  industries  and 
geography  as  well  as  art. 

"Creating  an  interest  in  fiction"  was 
one  of  the  best  papers.  It  was  given  by 
Miss  Pearl  I.  Field  of  the  Legler  branch 
of  the  Chicago  public  library.  She  said 
in  part: 

This  requires  close  intimate  confer- 
ences on  old  and  new  books,  to  which 
all  members  of  the  staff  contribute. 
Reading  clubs  and  reading  courses 
among  the  staff  should  be  fostered  and 
encouraged,  constant  personal  help  to 
our  patrons  recognized  as  our  excuse 
for  being. 

In  lieu  of  this  friendly  personal  task 
of  connecting  the  reader  and  the  book  is 
the  appeal  of  the  book  itself.  Small 
groups  of  books  set  out  from  the  larger 
group  attract  the  reader's  attention; 
group  them  around  seasonal  and  cur- 
rent interests.  Because  of  its  singleness 
of  purpose  the  one  book  display  rack  is 
always  popular;  all  sorts  of  interesting 
experiments  can  be  made  in  a  day  with 
one  of  these  book  racks. 
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The  grouping  of  the  latest  purchases 
of  fiction  and  non-fiction  without  that 
strict  division  which  exists  for  us  more 
than  for  the  borrower.  Well-labeled 
shelves  catch  the  attention.  The  library 
should  supply  reading  courses. 

Lists,  posters,  displays  and  bulletins 
should  be  changed  frequently. 

Of  technical  books,  new  editions  are 
essential;  it  may  take  much  force  of 
character  to  scrap  the  old  ones  when 
they  are  no  longer  of  use,  but  readers 
will  not  come  back  who  have  sought 
recent  information  in  vain.  In  some  of 
these  ways,  an  interest  may  be  created 
and  maintained  in  non-fiction. 

To  reach  those  who  do  not  come  to 
the  library  there  must  be  an  endless 
campaign.  The  aid  of  every  organized 
body  must  be  asked,  business  organiza- 
tions, clubs,  lodges,  churches  and  schools. 

GkK)d  books  left  at  the  carpenter's 
bench  or  at  the  banker's  desk  will  bring 
comments  of  surprise  from  the  men  that 
there  are  such  tooks  in  the  library.  A 
littie  book  peddling  is  its  own  reward. 

Show  windows,  booths  in  church 
fairs  and  bazaars,  pay  envelopes,  all 
are  good  distributing  points.  It  takes 
endless  repetition  to  establish  the  belief 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  turn  to  the  li- 
brary but  in  this  effort  toward  helpful- 
ness, we  learn  how  to  live  life  well. 
Trustees  section 

The  Trustees'  section  was  called  to 
order  by  the  chairman,  M.  F.  Gallagher, 
president,  Evanston  public  library  board. 

H.  G.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Chica- 
go library  board,  spoke  on  "Library 
revenue"  as  the  one  thing  for  which  li- 
brary boards  were  held  chiefly  and  al- 
most exclusively  responsible.  Complaint 
about  high  taxes  is  heard  on  every  hand ; 
the  old  slogan  "Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation" has  given  way  to  a  new 
slogan — "Taxation  is  oppression."  Yet 
taxes  in  Illinois  are  lower  than  in  her 
sister  states  and  much  lower  than  in 
the  East. 

Illinois'  present  minimum  library  tax 
rate,  passed  in  1921,  is  subject  to  change 
in  three  years  from  the  time  of  passage, 
and  another  campaign  of  education  is 


before  us,  making  it  essential  that  the 
people  be  educated  and  see  their  repre- 
sentatives and  get  them  pledged  to  libra- 
ry support.  A  chart,  showing  the  pres- 
ent appropriations  for  libraries  would 
indicate  the  very  small  segment  of  the 
municipal  pie  libraries  are  getting. 

County  libraries  was  discussed  by  L. 
E.  Robinson  of  Monmouth,  the  man 
who  "put  over"  the  present  Warren 
County  library,  soon  after  the  passage 
of  the  Illinois  county  library  law.  This 
was  accomplished  largely  by  gaining  the 
confidence  of  the  people  thru  personal 
work.  The  library  at  Monmouth,  the 
county  seat  of  Warren  county  is  an  en- 
dowed library  with  an  income  from  en- 
dowment that  brought  about  $4200  year- 
ly, and  well  known  as  the  Warren 
County  library;  non-residents  of  Mon- 
mouth were  paying  $3  yearly  for  the  use 
of  the  library. 

The  appropriation  from  the  county  is 
now  $16,000.  Twelve  branches  have 
been  established  in  the  county,  each 
presided  over  by  a  local  librarian.  As 
yet  this  is  the  only  county  library  in 
Illinois. 

Two  topics  that  called  forth  consider- 
able discussion  were  certification  and 
pensions.  P.  L.  Windsor  spoke  in  favor 
of  certification  as  a  means  of  raising 
the  standard  of  librarianship ;  as  an  aid 
to  trustees  who  have  to  consider  appli- 
cants; and  as  furnishing  an  official 
roster,  providing  a  pension  law  were 
passed. 

It  was  understood  that  certification 
would  be  considered  in  reference  to  in- 
coming librarians  and  not  be  carried  oul 
in  very  small  communities. 

Miss  Ahem  felt  certification  unneces- 
sary at  the  present  stage  of  development. 
Mr  Higgins,  president  of  the  library 
board  at  Savanna,  considered  it  a  great 
incentive  to  the  untrained  librarian,  or 
to  the  librarian  who,  having  fallen  into 
a  rut,  awakened  to  the  fact  that  some  one 
was  looking  into  her  work  and  her  ten- 
ure of  oflice  was  insecure. 

Many  of  those  present  objected  to  pen- 
sions as  smacking  of  paternalism,  others 
advocated  upon  the  theory  (as  well  a> 
fact)   that  the  great  majority  of  libra- 
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rians  are  unmarried  women  who  have  no 
one  to  look  to  for  support  after  the  years 
of  active  usefulness  have  closed. 

Function  of  libraries  in  directing  read- 
ing in  the  community  was  discussed  by 
Carl  H.  Milam. 

Mr  Milam  made  a  plea  for  more  gen- 
erous support  of  public  libraries  as  the 
most  important  educational  institutions 
in  America  for  those  who  have  left  the 
classroom.  As  such,  there  should  be 
in  each  library  somebody  with  ability 
and  time  to  help  the  serious  student.  The 
state  of  Illinois  is  said  to  spend  $478  a 
year  on  each  student  who  goes  to  the 
University  of  Illinois;  it  therefore  seems 
logical  that  library  trustees  should  make 
effort  to  secure  an  appropriation  of  at 
least  one  dollar  a  person  per  year  for 
their  institutions,  which  provide  the 
means  of  education  for  each  person 
through  his  entire  life. 

The  trustees  section  endorsed  this 
recommendation  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  an 
appropriation  of  $1  per  capita  for  library 
support. 

There  were  about  60  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  and  C.  M.  Higgins  of 
Savanna  was  elected  chairman  for  1923. 
School  section 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  School  of 
education,  University  of  Chicago,  with 
Clara  J.  Hadley,  chairman.  The  first 
paper.  Evolution  of  a  school  library,  was 
by  Ruth  Sankee  of  Urbana,  who  said  in 
part: 

The  history  of  the  modern  American 
library  begins  with  the  adoption  of  laws 
by  various  states,  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  libraries.  In  1833,  New 
York  provided  for  a  tax  to  be  levied  in 
school  districts  for  the  support  of  li- 
braries. Properly  speaking,  these  were 
not  school  libraries,  but  were  libraries 
housed  in  school  buildings.  Other  states 
followed  the  example  of  New  York,  and 
by  1874,  19  states  had  such  libraries. 

These  books  were  not  of  the  most 
thrilling  nature,  if  we  may  judge  by  one 
man's  recommendation  for  purchase.  He 
recommends :  "The  Bible,  a  book  of  the 
fables,  an  edition  of  Pilgrim's  Progress 
(rewritten  for  children  minus  the  illus- 
trations— particularly  those  representing 


the  devil),  and  Child's  Book  of  the 
Soul." 

As  to  the  use  of  these  libraries  a  quo- 
tation from  the  report  of  one  superin- 
tendent may  give  light:  "The  libraries 
are  doing  fairly  well,  being  rarely,  if 
ever  molested.  If  the  case,  box  or  apart- 
ment where  contained  is  of  good  ma- 
terial and  kept  in  the  dry,  the  probability 
is  they  will  serve  the  next  generation  as 
well  as  this." 

About  1896  a  general  library  awaken- 
ing led  to  the  first  serious  attention  ever 
given  to  school  libraries.  A  library  sec- 
tion was  formed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
"A  Committee  of  Ten"  was  appointed  by 
that  association  to  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  school  library.  Many  city  li- 
braries began  sending  collections  of 
books  with  trained  assistants,  to  the 
schools.  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  cre- 
ating a  library  commission,  other  states 
followed,  in  some  instances  giving  the 
commission  supervision  of  the  school  li- 
braries. 

Laws  relating  to  school  libraries  have 
usually  been  permissive  only,  and  have 
disregarded  the  secondary  schools.  The 
most  recent  developments  in  legislation 
have  been  made  thru  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  State  superintendent  of 
school  libraries,  by  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota and  Pennsylvania,  and  by  other 
states  in  requiring  that  books  be  bought 
from  the  approved  state  lists. 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  high  school 
library  has  made  wonderful  progress; 
there  has  been  a  greater  demand  for  high 
school  librarians,  which  has  been  met,  in 
part,  by  the  normal  schools,  with  their 
library  courses,  by  the  summer  schools, 
conducted  by  the  commissions  and,  in  a 
more  definite  way,  by  the  library  schools 
with  their  increased  attention  to  this 
phase  of  the  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  definite  aid  has  come 
from  colleges  and  universities,  thru 
their  demands  from  certain  schools  that 
wish  to  be  accredited.  Recently  the  N. 
E.  A.  and  the  North  Central  association 
of  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
adopted  a  standard  for  libraries  in 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  These 
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standards  appear  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "Certain"  report,  which  gives  full 
details  of  equipment  and  service  for 
high  schools  and  junior  high  schools  and 
advocates  state  supervision  for  the 
school  libraries. 

"The  Librarian's  contribution  to  educa- 
tional standards"  was  presented  by  Mild- 
red Warren,  High-school  librarian,  Mt. 
Vernon. 

We  are  facing  the  rising  tide  of  the 
growth  of  the  high  school  library  and  its 
place  and  influence  in  high  school  life 
and  education.  In  1912,  there  were 
11,734  public  and  private  high  school  li- 
braries in  the  United  States,  containing 
nearly  9,000,000  volumes.  The  first  step, 
a  supply  of  reference  books,  having  been 
taken,  the  need  of  supplying  books  in 
duplicate  for  large  classes  is  now  gen- 
erally conceded. 

Many  schools  make  provisions  for 
teaching  the  use  of  reference  books,  in- 
dices, etc.  The  seeking  of  the  library  by 
the  pupil  in  need  of  information  is  an 
established  habit,  but  the  seeking  of  the 
pupil  by  the  library  is  a  field  just  being 
developed.  This  might  be  called  the  so- 
cializing function  of  the  library. 

Along  this  line  much  can  be  done  by 
developing  the  pupil's  interest  in  the  his- 
tory, growth  and  government  of  his  own 
locality,  and  an  excellent  plan  has  been 
worked  out  in  Newark,  N.  J.  where  a 
series  of  leaflets  has  been  dilstributed 
dealing  with  local  civic  affairs — water 
supply,  street  cleaning,  charities,  etc. 

There  exists,  also,  an  opportunity  to 
aid  students  along  vocational  lines.  Read- 
ing lists  may  be  prepared  which  will 
help  a  student,  both  in  making  an  intel- 
ligent choice  and  also  in  making  such 
preparation  as  is  possible  toward  fitting 
himself  for  the  vocation  he  has  chosen. 
Catalogs  of  other  schools,  technical,  com- 
mercial and  trade  schools  may  suggest 
further  opportunities  for  training. 

More  important  than  any  other  one 
thing,  is  to  reveal  to  boys  and  girls  the 
value  of  leisure.  No  greater  service  can 
be  rendered  than  the  giving  of  some  idea 
of  the  value  in  life  of  the  varied  con- 
tents found  in  great  books.    A  course  of 


lectures  might  be  given  toward  this  end, 
for  which  extra  credits  might  be  granted. 
There  should  be  a  course  in  the  choice 
and  use  of  b&oks,  which  should  be  recog- 
nized as  of  equal  value  with  language, 
mathematics,  or  any  other  subject,  and 
therefore  be  allowed  a  dignified  consid- 
eration and  be  given  sufficient  credit  to 
insure  its  success.  Improved  librarj 
equipment  is  as  attainable  as  laboratories, 
gymnasiums,  and  athletic  fields,  and 
should  be  secured. 

High  school  libraries  and  school  societies 

Margaret  Davenport,  Freeport,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  work  in  her 
city. 

She  said  in  part: 

We  had  a  library  club,  composed  of 
juniors  and  seniors  who  were  looking 
toward  library  work  as  a  vocation.  The 
program  for  the  year  includes  a  broad 
survey  of  the  work  with  special  emphasis 
on  its  social  value.  With  this  aim  in 
view  different  types  of  libraries  are 
visited  and  their  charging  systems  ex- 
plained. 

One  feature  is  the  Christmas  party 
given  in  connection  with  a  nearby  branch 
of  the  Public  library  in  the  poor  district 
of  the  city. 

The  year's  work  ends  with  a  party  for 
the  girls  of  the  club  who  are  graduating. 
Club  membership  is  an  honor.  Their  is 
always  a  waiting  list;  and  after  two 
years'  existence,  the  club  has  fifteen 
either  working  in  libraries  or  getting 
ready  to  take  up  the  work,  while  a  num- 
ber have  been  kept  out  of  the  work  by 
the  training  required  or  by  the  low  sal- 
aries. 

In  contrast  to  this,  we  have  a  group  of 
library  assistants,  not  organized.  These 
girls  assist  during  a  free  period,  doing 
file  purely  mechanical  work  of  pocket- 
ing, labeling,  sending  over-due  notices, 
etc.  There  are  more  offers  of  help  than 
we  can  use. 

In  some  schools  the  plan  of  a  social 
study  room  is  being  tried  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  library. 

An  interesting  experiment  being  tried 
in  many  schools  is  the  library  hour,  an 
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hotir  set  apart  and  spent  in  the  library 
by  the  class. 

Qasscs  too  are  taken,  occasionally,  as 
a  club,  and  teacher  and  librarian  work 
together  with  them  in  the  library  for  an 
hour. 

There  are  also  the  social  clubs,  which 
may  meet  in  the  library  as  the  most  liv- 
able room,  in  the  school  library. 

In  return,  we  have  found  the  clubs 
most  willing  to  help  the  library.  Last 
year,  two  of  our  clubs  put  on  "Library 
Book  Week"  for  us.  The  Poster  club  is 
always  ready  to  help. 

Library  work  in  the  elementary  schools 
was  presented  by  Edith  Collins  Moon, 
Evanston,  111.,  who  said  in  part: 

Library  work  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  laying  the  foundation  stones 
for  the  high  school  library  to  build  upon. 
As  we  do  not  teach  algebra  before  we 
teach  arithmetic,  because  there  has  been 
no  preparation,  just  so  the  child  should 
become  thoroly  acquainted  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  and  perfectly  at 
home  in  the  using  of  the  library  as  his 
working  laboratory  before  he  reaches 
high  school. 

We  as  children's  librarians,  having 
devoted  our  years  of  special  profes- 
sional preparation  to  a  study  of  books, 
are  in  a  position  to  be  very  helpful  to 
the  elementary  teachers  by  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  supplement  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  with  the  best  stories,  fol- 
lowing the  thought  of  the  recitation ;  also 
as  an  aid  in  directing  the  home  reading 
of  the  child  thru  the  teacher,  who  seldom 
has  time  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  vast  number  of  children's  books. 

A  question  box  conducted  by  Miss 
Winnifred  Wennerstrum  of  the  Warren 
County  library,  brought  out  some  inter- 
esting ideas. 

The  library  as  a  reinforcement  to  the 
school  was  affirmatively  presented  by 
Clara  Sullivan  of  Cicero.  She  showed 
that  in  addition  to  the  practical  help 
given,  the  library  imparts  a  distinct  spir- 
itual and  intellectual  value  to  the  school, 
serving  as  a  meeting-place  for  all  stu- 
dents; opening  up  new  avenues  of  in- 
terest; and  arousing  the  pupils'  interest 


in  the  library  as  a  quiet  place  for  read- 
ing and  study. 

Members  of  the  faculty  have  remarked 
that  the  addition  of  a  library  room  and  li- 
brary equipment  have  added  much  to  the 
excellence  of  the  work  in  English. 

In  speaking  on  Duplication  of  books. 
Miss  Caroline  Mott  of  Pullman  advised 
strongly  against  investing  too  heavily  in 
many  copies  of  the  same  title,  as  her  ex- 
perience had  been  that  a  change  of  facul- 
ty or  a  change  of  subject  often  led  to  but 
slight  use  of  the  books  purchased. 

Encyclopedias  for  school  use  was 
treated  by  Mary  E.  Jordan,  St.  Charles. 

No  other  reference  book  can  take  the 
place  of  an  encyclopedia.  First,  be- 
cause of  its  comprehensive  scope,  thous- 
ands of  articles  treating  of  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge. 

Second,  accuracy  of  statement;  many 
of  the  articles  being  written  by  special- 
ists. Dr.  Poole  said,  "Always  buy  the 
latest  encyclopedia  and  always  keep  the 
old  ones.  They  have  to  cut  out  the  old 
material  to  make  room  for  the  new." 

Third,  clearness  and  attractiveness  of 
presentation,  with  value  of  articles  en- 
hanced by  the  free  use  of  text  illustra- 
tions, accurate  maps,  and  useful  colored 
plates. 

Fourth,  the  usable  bibliography  found 
at  the  end  of  each  article. 

Fifth,  convenient  arrangement. 

Miss  Mott  followed  this  analysis  by  a 
systematic  analysis  of  the  chief  encyclo- 
pedias. 

The  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  us- 
ing the  encyclopedia  exclusively.  Let 
it  serve  merely  as  the  source  of  main 
facts,  and  an  introduction  to  wider  read- 
ing. 

Relation  of  the  public  library  and  the 
school  library,  by  Rachel  Baldwin  of 
Highland  Park,  showed  that  this  re- 
lationship should  be  of  the  most  cordial 
cooperation,  since  a  live,  well-organized 
school  library  stimulates  circulation  in  a 
public  library.  This  is  sure  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  library  staff,  for  a  real  li- 
brarian loves  to  be  "swamped"  even 
though  the  work  nearly  kills  her. 

It  certainly  means  much  to  a  high 
school   library  to   have   a   well-stocked 
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general  library  near  at  hand  and  our 
students  are  urged  to  "join  the  library" 
at  once. 

Libraries  are  notified  of  any  specially 
heavy  reference  work  that  is  in  prospect. 
The  library  is  expected  to  supply  only 
one  copy  of  any  book  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made,  this  to  be  held  on  reserve. 
When  making  an  intensive  study  of  any 
subject,  we  send  for  a  goodly  variety  on 
long  loan. 

Visiting  between  libraries  makes  for 
cordial  relations,  and  whenever  book 
buying  committees  can  get  together,  mu- 
tual savings  are  sure  to  result. 

The  high  school  library,  so  large  a  part 
of  the  student's  life,  is  training  readers 
and  intelligent  research  workers  who 
will  appreciate  and  use  the  public  library 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

College  and  Reference  section 

This  group  met  in  Harper  memorial  li- 
brary, University  of  Chicago.  The  first 
subject,  Teaching  the  use  of  libraries,  was 
presented  by  Mary  J.  Booth  of  Eastern 
Illinois  Teachers  college.  She  said  in 
part: 

A  questionnaire  sent  out  in  1921  shows 
that  teaching  the  use  of  the  library  is 
less  common  in  grade  schools  and  high 
schools  than  it  is  in  colleges.  Instruction 
to  college  students  is  not  very  general, 
varying  from  one  lecture  to  a  course 
covering  an  entire  semester's  work. 

Use  of  the  library  should  be  taught  in 
college  so  that  the  student  may  be  able 
to  look  up  assigned  topics  for  work. 
After  college  days  are  over,  the  educated 
man  and  woman  still  need  to  use  librar- 
ies. 

In  the  Normal  school  course,  the  first 
lesson  usually  acquaints  the  student  with 
the  library,  showing  location  of  catalog, 
reference  books,  special  collections,  etc. 
To  the  catalog,  two  or  three  lessons  may 
be  given.  Lessons  may  be  given  on  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  year  books,  mag- 
azine indexes,  etc.,  and  forms  used  in 
making  bibliographies. 

To  test  the  student's  knowledge  of  the 
instruction  given,  problems  should  be 
required  as  a  part  of  every  lesson  given. 

In  teachers'  colleges,  the  course  should 


be  required ;  in  larger  colleges  or  univer- 
sities, it  might  be  elective. 

A  number  of  books  have  been  pub- 
lished on  the  use  of  libraries.  A  new 
edition  of  "Use  of  Libraries"  by  Wilson, 
(Fay  and  Eaton,)  is  a  stimulating  book 
of  especial  use  to  teachers'  colleges. 

Hopkin's  Guide  to  the  use  of  Refer- 
ence Books  is  useful  for  its  sample 
pages. 

The  attention  of  administration  offi- 
cers and  those  responsible  for  the  curri- 
culum needs  to  be  called  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  a  course  in  the  "Use  of  libraries." 

"Use  and  protection  of  reserve  books" 
by  Ada  M.  Nelson,  Knox  college,  fol- 
lowed : 

For  the  best  use  there  must  be  the  co- 
operation of  students,  professors  and  li- 
brarians. Students  should  request  books 
by  author  and  title  and  professors  be  sure 
that  volumes  assigned  are  in  the  library 
and  that  lists  of  assignments  made  are 
turned  in  to  the  librarian.  Librarians 
should  give  prompt  attention  to  requests 
and  see  that  books  are  quickly  returned 
to  shelves. 

The  open  shelf  system  is  the  ideal  one, 
but  the  closed  shelf  gives  better  service. 
In  Knox  college,  upper  class  students  are 
encouraged  to  find  their  references  in 
the  main  stacks. 

Chicago  university  has  a  closed  collec- 
tion of  reserve  books;  books  being 
shelved  alphabetically  by  author,  with 
sub-arrangement  by  title. 

Some  new  reference  books  were  dis- 
cussed by  Robert  J.  Usher  of  the  John 
Crerar  Library.    He  stated  in  part : 

Suggestions  practically  limited  to  volumes 
along  the  lines  of  biography,  applied  science, 
and  sociology.  Among  volumes  of  biog- 
raphy mentioned  were: 

Who's  who  among  engineers,  Who's  Who 
in  Australasia,  and  Who's  Who  in  the  na- 
tional capital. 

Philosophy,  psychology  and  religion ;  Dre- 
ver,  Psychology  in  every  day  life,  rreud, 
Dream  psychology,  Cushman,  Beginner's 
history  of  philosophy;  Camney,  Encyclope- 
dia of  religions.  Economics:  Tariff  infor- 
mation survey. 

Lippincott's  Economic  history,  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Income  in 
the  U.  S.  and  its  distribution,  1909,  1919. 
Friedman,  International  finance;  Gillet, 
Rural     sociology;    Webb,    Prison    reform. 
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Education:  McMurray,  Teaching  by  the 
project  method.  Science:  Glazebrook  ed. 
Dictionary  of  applied  science;  Thomson,  ed. 
Outline  of  science. 

Report  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancemen»t  of  Science,  Colloid  chem- 
istry. Scott,  Standard  method  of  chemical 
analysis;  last  edition.  Day,  Handbook  of 
petroleum  industry;  Bacon,  Handbook  on 
fuel.  Miscellaneous:  Gordon,  Business 
forecasting;  Converse,  Marketing  methods 
and  policies;  Funk,  Vitamines;  Ellis,  Vital 
factors  in  foods. 

History:  Larned's  History  of  ready  ref- 
erence, new  ed.  12v. 

The  last  number  on  the  program  was 
a  report  from  Dr  T.  W.  Koch  of  North- 
western university,  who  had  spent  the 
summer  in  Europe,  traveling  from  Glas- 
gow to  Rome,  buying  books.  The  chief 
difficulty  was  in  finding  stocks  for  pur- 
chase. 

The  country  differences  that  arose  dur- 
ing the  war  were  found  to  be  gradually 
disappearing.  Reparation  from  Ger- 
many for  the  destruction  of  the  Louvain 
library  is  receiving  the  attention  of  for- 
eign countries. 

Holland  book  prices  are  high  but  quan- 
tities of  German  books  were  bought  up 
there,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In  Italy, 
especially  in  Florence  and  Rome,  the 
book  trade  is  flourishing.  Stocks  are  low 
because  of  the  high  business  tax.  Deal- 
ers do  not  buy  unless  there  are  definite 
orders  in  sight.  Now  is  unquestionably 
the  time  to  buy  in  Germany  and  fair 
treatment  is  certain. 

Buying  not  limited  to  desiderata,  but 
advantage  taken  of  desirable  bargains. 

Dr  Koch  was  elected  chairman  of  Col- 
lege and  Reference  section  for  1923. 
Second  general  session 

President  Cleavinger  explained  at  the 
opening  of  the  meeting  on  Friday  a.  m. 
that  as  Illinois  is  behind  her  sister  states 
in  the  matter  of  school  libraries  that  it 
had  seemed  wise  to  devote  one  of  the 
general  sessions  to  a  discussion  of  that 
subject.  He  then  introduced  F.  G.  Ed- 
wards of  Marshall  who  gave  an  inter- 
esting presentation  on 

School  libraries  in  Illinois 

The  chief  need  in  Illinois  schools  is 
school  administrators  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  high-school  library  is  absolutely 


as  essential  as  the  textbook,  and  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  most  important  lab- 
oratory of  the  school.  Until  this  is  real- 
ized, adequate  improvement  in  the  teach- 
ing in  secondary  schools  is  not  likely  to 
be  marked.  The  immediate  problem  is 
with  school  officials  in  whom  a  library 
consciousness  must  be  roused. 

Some  time  ago,  a  survey  of  Illinois 
high  school  libraries  was  made.  From 
this  it  was  learned  that  high  schools  en- 
rolling from  880  to  2600  pupils  received 
an  appropriation  of  from  10  to  28  cents 
per  pupil,  each  school  had  a  librarian, 
half  of  these  had  had  some  professional 
training.  Books  carefully  and  systemat- 
ically selected.  High  schools  enrolling 
from  850  to  240  pupils  were  supplied 
with  libraries.  Appropriations  ranged 
from  35  to  58  cents  per  pupil;  65  per 
cent  had  librarians,  very  few  of  whom 
had  any  professional  training.  Selec- 
tion of  books  was  in  the  hands  of  teach- 
ers and  principals.  In  high  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  1 10  to  240  pupils,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  number  made  an  ap- 
propriation for  books  of  from  31  to  79 
cents  per  pupil.  Investigation  will  really 
show  that  only  about  half  of  the  librar- 
ies had  a  librarian  and  chaotic  conditions 
prevailed  in  the  method  of  selecting 
books.  In  the  high  schools  enrolling  110 
pupils  or  fewer,  only  about  one-half 
made  a  library  appropriation,  this  ranging 
from  61  cents  to  $1.14  per  pupil;  no  sys- 
tematic method  of  selecting  books,  and 
no  librarian  with  training,  yet  numer- 
ically three-fourths  of  all  the  high 
schools  of  the  state  are  in  this  class. 

In  Illinois,  we  must  yet  learn  to  think 
of  the  library  as  the  general  workshop  of 
the  school.  We  should  have,  as  they  do 
in  many  other  states,  a  standard  book 
list,  prepared  by  an  authority  recognized 
by  the  State  department  of  education, 
and  from  which  selections  are  to  be 
made.  From  this  list  books  should  be 
chosen  which  will  be  of  value  to  the 
pupils  to  be  served. 

Suggestions  as  to  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  volumes  was  1000  volumes  for  a 
school  of  300  or  fewer;  for  larger  high 
schools,  2000  with  an  increase  of  3  books 
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each  for  each  pupil  over  300.  Quality 
rather  than  quantity  to  be  the  criterion. 

As  to  appropriations:  for  schools  of 
100  or  less,  $1  per  pupil;  from  100-250, 
SO  cents  per  pupil;  from  250-1000,  30 
cents  per  pupil,  and  for  schools  of  1000 
pupils  or  over,  20  cents  per  pupil. 

A  standard  acceptable  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
should  be  adopted  for  high-school  li- 
brarians, possibly  eight  weeks  training  in 
a  library  school,  or  one  year's  experi- 
ence in  a  well-organized  library  of  rec- 
ognized standing.  Educational  require- 
ments ought  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
a  high  school  teacher  in  a  North  Central 
high-school.  There  should  be  a  library 
course,  either  as  part  of  the  English 
course  or  as  a  separate  course  in  which 
pupils  are  taught  the  use  of  books. 

The  Minnesota  plan  was  the  subject 
of  discussion  by  Harriet  A.  Wood,  State 
supervisor  of  school  libraries,  St.  Paul. 

Minnnesota  has  a  rural  population. 
There  are  twelve  counties  in  the  state 
where  there  are  no  libraries,  but  in  Min- 
nesota all  of  the  people  understand  the 
schools.  State  grants  have  been  made 
for  schools,  and  are  now  being  made  thru 
the  department  of  education  for  libra- 
ries. At  present,  any  rural  school  hav- 
ing expended  $40  for  books,  receives  at 
the  end  of  the  year  a  rebate  of  $20;  a 
two-room  building  or  one  that  is  larger, 
spending  $80,  receives  at  the  end  of  the 
year  $40.  In  case  the  amount  is  smaller 
the  same  percentage  is  returned.  All 
books  are  selected  from  a  list  prepared 
by  the  state. 

The  plan  in  Minnesota  has  been  kept 
entirely  outside  of  politics,  partly  thru 
the  fact  that  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion serves  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
governor.  The  State  board  of  educa- 
tion is  thoroly  acquainted  with  educa- 
tional policies  and  school  requirements. 

An  institute  is  offered  to  each  county 
for  one  week  in  each  year,  in  which  a 
teacher  may  be  trained  in  the  use  and 
administration  of  the  library.  The  train- 
ing the  first  year  is  in  the  care  of  books 
and  lessons  in  mending.  Results  were 
most  satisfactory.  Libraries,  in  schools 
where   the   teacher   librarian  took  this 


work  were  found  in  much  better  and 
more  attractive  condition  than  they  had 
previously  been. 

The  Library  and  the  school  was  an  ad- 
mirable address  by  Hannah  Logasa,  high- 
school  librarian  in  School  of  education, 
University  of  Chicago.  Miss  Logasa 
said  in  part: 

The  part  that  the  library  plays  in  the 
new  methods  of  education  is  very  im- 
portant. The  project  method  is  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past;  objectives  have 
broadened.  We  are  not  after  the  facts 
alone,  but  for  broader  living;  we  are 
training  for  citizenship  and  leisure;  are 
developing  a  reading  habit  in  children 
and  adults.  The  day  of  the  single  text- 
book is  past.  It's  no  longer  a  Bible. 
With  the  coming  of  the  laboratory 
method,  a  pupil  is  supposed  to  read 
widely,  to  become  imbued  with  his  sub- 
ject. If  interested  in  wood-working  he 
reads  not  only  about  different  kinds  of 
woods,  but  on  conservation;  he  reads 
poetry  and  fiction ;  such  a  story  as  "The 
blazed  trail,"  a  pre-view  of  the  subject, 
is  given,  and  the  students  turned  loose. 
After  much  reading,  they  have  a  back- 
ground and  are  ready  to  outline  their 
work.  This  means  many,  many  books. 
The  public  library  will  be  swamped,  but 
it  is  the  library's  great  opportunity.  If 
the  laboratory  method  is  introduced  in 
the  schools  it  will  bring  with  it  two 
very  serious  problems  for  the  library — 
the  question  of  decentralization;  there 
will  be  many  calls  for  class  libraries,  and 
the  central  library  may  become  a  mere 
shell.  Again  there  are  very  few  books 
that  cannot  be  advantageously  used  in 
more  than  one  place. 

Circulation  will  not  be  a  test  of  the 
use  of  the  library.  Reference  work  will 
be  a  much  better  test.  The  second 
serious  question  will  be  what  per  cent 
of  your  book  fund  can  you  spend  for  the 
school. 

School  people  are  not  given  to  taking 
librarians  into  their  confidence.  Miss 
Logasa's  advice  was  to  go  out  and  learn 
from  the  schools  what  we  are  supposed 
to  do,  and  then  work  out  our  own  prob- 
lems. 
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School  library  policies 
Miss  Martha  Wilson  gave  a  very  full 
report  of  the  work  done  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  request  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  to  investigate  the  work  of  school  li- 
braries in  Illinois. 
Extracts  are  as  follows: 

1)  The  place  of  the  school  library  in  edu- 
cation is  increasinKly  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion and  investigation. 

2)  The  modern  school  with  its  newer 
methods  of  teaching  is  more  than  ever  de- 
pendent upon  books  and  sources  of  infor- 
mation aside  from  the  text  book  and  for 
skilled  service  in  directing  their  use. 

3)  In  ithe  growth  of  educational  policy  for 
Illinois,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  more  emphasis  on  school  libraries 
and  more  definite  provision  for  their  devel- 
opment. 

4)  The  only  laws  in  Illinois  making  pro- 
vision for  scKool  libraries  state  that  ''School 
directors  shall  have  power  to  appropriate 
school  funds  for  the  purchase  of  libraries 
.  .  .after  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
payment  of  all  necessary  school  expenses" 
and  the  "Board  of  education  shall  have 
power  to  repair  school  houses  .  .  .  and 
furnish  them  with  .  .  .  libraries  ..." 

5)  The  Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  issued  lists  of  recommended  books 
for  high  school  libraries,  and  has  set  forth 
a  minimum  of  books  required  for  "recog- 
nized" high  schools. 

6)  Accurate  information  as  to  work  be- 
ing done  in  the  state  should  be  collected 
and  policies  outlined  that  development  may 
be  judicious,  and  intelligent  and  educational. 

7)  Therefore,  this  committee,  represent- 
ing the  Illinois  library  association,  offers 
for  your  consideration  the  following  recom- 
mendation: 

8)  The  office  of  Supervisor  of  school  li- 
braries in  the  state  of  Illinois  shall  be 
created.  The  person  holding  the  office 
shall  have  professional  library  training  and 
shall  have  had  recognized  experience  in 
library  work.  The  Supervisor  of  school 
libraries  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  and  shall  be 
a  member  of  his  department,  with  salary 
and  rank  co-ordinate  with  those  of  other 
supervisors  in  the  same  departmen^t. 

9)  The  Supervisor  of  school  libraries 
shall  have  authority  to  make  studies  and 
investigations  relating  to  school  library 
conditions  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  state;  he  shall  act  in  advis- 
ory capacity  to  the  local  officials  of  any 
elementary  or  secondary  school  in  (the  state 
desiring  advice  on  library  matters;  he  shall 
prepare  lists  of  books,  outline  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries 
for  pupils  and  teachers;  he  shall  make  an 
annual  report  of  the  work  of  his  office  to 
the  Supenntendent  of  public  instruction;  he 


shall  make  constructive  suggestions  and 
recommendaitions  based  on  his  studies  and 
investigations,  looking  toward  the  improve- 
ment and  standardization  of  the  school  li- 
braries of  the  state. 

To  bring  Illinois  into  rank  with  other 
states  of  the  Middle  west,  i*t  is  desirable 
that  such  an  office  should  be  established. 

Martha  Wilson,  Chairman 

John  F.  Phelan 

Rachel  Baldwin 

Anne  Boyd 

Ida  F.  Webster 
On  motion  of  Miss  Ahern,  telegrams 
of  sympathy  were  ordered  sent  to  Jane 
P.  Hubbell,  Rockford,  and  to  Effie  A. 
Lansden, Cairo,  who  were  absent  from 
a  state  library  meeting  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years.  Miss  Hubbell  had 
recently  been  seriously  ill  and  Miss 
Lansden's  father  was  ill  also. 

The  closing  session  of  the  association 
met  promptly  at  nine  o'clock  Saturday 
morning  and  listened  to  an  address  l^ 
Mr  Lorado  Taft  on  Community  con- 
sciousness. Mr  Taft's  talk  was  an  in- 
spiration to  the  association.  His  love  for 
Illinois,  his  interest  in  her  various 
towns,  the  possibilities  of  making  them 
interesting,  and  beautiful  and  lovable 
phases  of  Illinois,  and  the  part  that  li- 
brarians may  have  in  pointing  out  the 
sources  for  inspiration  for  such  improve- 
ment, left  a  desire  in  the  minds  of  all 
the  hearers  to  go  home  and  do  a  little 
more  and  a  little  better  work  than  had 
been  attempted  before. 
Books 
The  last  number  on  the  program  was 
a  book  symposium,  "From  Henry  James 
to  Sherwood  Anderson,"  conducted  by 
Mrs  Carl  B.  Roden. 

Mrs  Roden  sketched  the  changes  in 
the  literary  world  from  1900,  when 
Queen  Victoria  was  still  on  the  throne 
until  today.  Especial  attention  was 
given  to  Henry  James  and  W.  D. 
Howells  as  most  worthily  typifying  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  two  decades. 
Each  possessed  the  beauty  of  tranquility. 
They  were  at  peace  with  themselves.  In 
neither  was  there  that  feverish  unrest 
that  rparks  the  young  novelist  of  today. 
James  should  be  read  in  his  entirety. 
Howells  has  the  broader  background  as 
he  has  written  of  all  classes,  while  his 
style  is  simple  and  delightful. 
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Miss  Alice  Farquahr  spoke  on  Joseph 
Conrad  as  the  man  who  has  arrived,  a 
writer  who  holds  you  by  the  sheer  beauty 
of  words  and  who  has  the  touch  of  the 
real  artist.  He  is  a  writer  who  can  not 
be  judged  by  any  single  work,  so  varied 
are  his  books. 

Mrs  Roden  continued  the  sketch  down 
thru  the  times  which  introduced  Wells, 
Galsworthy  and  Bennett.  Gone  is  the 
period  of  tranquility,  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  welter  of  the  modern 
chaotic  novel  in  which  the  individual  is 
pitted  against  society. 

Miss  Margaret  Ely  spoke  of  a  number 
of  the  later  men.  Compton  McKenzie 
with  his  trilogy;  Carnival,  Sylvia  Scar- 
lett and  Youth's  encounter,  dealing  with 
undergraduate  life  at  Oxford;  Walpole, 
author  of  another  trilogy;  Duchess  of 
Wrexe,  Green  Mirror  and  the  Young  en- 
chanted ;  but  most  successful  in  his  stories 
of  childhood,  as  in  Jeremy  and  in  Canaan, 
both  biographical  and  more  serious  than 
the  others.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  a  poet 
rather  than  a  novelist,  his  two  outstand- 
ing works,  Sons  and  lovers  and  The 
white  peacock;  Swinnerton,  noted  for 
swiftness  of  movement,  with  Nocturne, 
his  most  finished  work. 

All  of  these  writers,  biographical, 
psychological,  plotless,  are  dealing  with 
the  lower  strata  of  society,  neglecting  the 
upper  classes,  all  are  protesting  against 
existing  conditions  and  offering  no  solu- 
tion for  life's  problems. 

Miss  Parham  spoke  of  Miss  Gather, 
recommending  My  Antonia,  Song  of  the 
lark  and  One  of  Ours,  not  only  as  ex- 
cellent pictures  of  Nebraska  but  as  good 
stories  and  Youth  and  the  bright  Medusa 
as  illustrating  another  Miss  Gather,  the 
resident  of  Greenwich  Village  rather 
than  the  land  of  the  pioneers,  and  show- 
ing, as  the  short  story  so  well  shows,  if 
the  author  possesses  it,  real  genius. 

In  closing,  Mrs  Roden  voiced  her  ap- 
preciation and  liking  for  the  new  men 
and  women  who  are  writing,  but  felt  we 
should  keep  in  mind  and  emphasize  the 
sanity  and  quiet,  healthful  atmosphere 
found  in  the  writings  of  en  earlier  day. 

During  a  short  business  session  the  as- 
sociation    endorsed     three     resolutions 


adopted  by  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation, one  concerning  the  dollar  per 
capita  revenue,  another  the  supervision 
of  school  libraries,  and  a  third  approv- 
ing the  project  for  the  restoration  of  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Louvain.  The 
association  also  passed  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing any  bill,  now  before  or  likely  to 
come  before  Congress,  which  may  im- 
prove the  situation  with  respect  to  salar- 
ies at  the  National  library,  and  permit 
that  institution  to  continue  the  import- 
ant service  which  it  is  rendering  in  the 
cooperative  cataloging  movement  of  this 
country. 

Recreation 

Thursday  evening  and  Friday  after- 
noon had  been  left  free  for  shopping, 
sight  seeing,  theaters,  etc.  On  Friday 
afternoon,  a  complimentary  drive  was 
given  to  the  association  with  tea  at  the 
Legler  branch.  On  Friday  evening,  the 
Oiicago  library  club  entertained  the  vis- 
iting members  with  a  very  lovely  dinner 
at  the  Chicago  Beach  hotel.  Miss  Bogle, 
president  of  the  Chicago  library  club, 
presided.  An  address  of  welcome  was 
given  by  Mr  Roden,  responded  to  by  Mr 
Cleavinger. 

A  number  of  Chicago's  distinguished 
writers  had  been  asked  to  be  present  and 
the  members  of  the  association  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  listening  to  talks  by 
Mrs  Clara  Louise  Bumham,  Mrs  Lucy 
Fitch  Perkins,  Miss  Harriet  Monroe, 
and  Miss  Edna  Ferber. 

To  Miss  Ahern,  who  has  always  stood 
for  so  much  in  library  work,  was  ac- 
corded the  honor  of  the  closing  word  to 
the  guests. 

The  meetings  closed  at  noon  Saturday ; 
287  had  registered,  but  there  were  prob- 
ably more  than  300  in  attendance.  The 
weather  was  delightful  and  all  arrange- 
ments were  highly  satisfactory.  Officers 
elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  Ida  F. 
Wright,  Evanston,  president;  Dr  Edwin 
Wiley,  Peoria,  vice-president;  Lois 
Shortess,  St.  Charles,  treasurer;  Nellie 
E.  Parham,  Bloomington,  secretary. 

Note — The  report  of  Proceedings  oi  the  meetine  of 
Illinois  library  association  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Nellie  E.  Parham,  secretary,  and  edited  by  Miss 
Renei  B.  Stem. 
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Southeastern  Librarians'  Conference 

A  joyous  group  of  library  workers, 
almost  twice  as  many  in  number  as  were 
present  two  years  ago,  met  in  the  con- 
ference of  Southern  librarians  at  Signal 
Mountain,  Tenn.,  November  2-4. 

There  were  two  spirits  in  evidence  in 
the  group;  one,  the  expectancy  of 
wonderfully  fine  association  with  others 
of  their  craft ;  and  the  other,  the  satisfied 
knowledge  of  the  good  things  that  were 
to  be  presented,  based  on  the  experience 
of  two  years  before. 

While  the  gathering  at  Signal  Moun- 
tain Inn  (the  most  delightful  hostelry 
one  can  imagine!)  was  altogether  an  in- 
dependent meeting,  yet  with  that  true 
Southern  hospitality  that,  when  met,  is 
of  the  finest  quality  imaginable,  the 
Chattanooga  public  library  and  its  li- 
brary board  felt  the  sense  of  hosts  of 
the  occasion,  and  without  question,  much 
of  the  pleasure  attending  the  social  part 
of  the  meeting  was  due  to  that  library, 
headed  by  Mr  John  J.  Mahoney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  and  Miss  Nora 
Crimmins,  acting  librarian. 

Every  form  of  library  activity  was 
represented  in  the  gathering  of  more 
than  200  library  workers,  and  various 
groups  at  various  times  met  together, 
representing  commission  work,  school 
work,  work  with  children,  college  and 
reference  work,  and  in  their  group 
meetings,  problems  presented  were  in  no 
wise  more  intricate  nor  one  whit  less  in- 
teresting than  is  common  in  a  group  of 
these  enthusiastic  workers  anywhere. 

Miss  Charlotte  Templeton  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  led  a  discussion  of  the  work  of  li- 
brary commissions;  Mrs  Caroline  Engst- 
feld,  head  cataloger  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  led  a  dis- 
cussion on  her  specialty.  Henry  M. 
Gill,  librarian  of  New  Orieans  public  li- 
brary presented  some  helpful  ideas  in 
conducting  a  round  table  on  book  select- 
ing, ordering  and  buying,  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  his  audience 
was  women,  he  disturbed,  in  a  measure, 
the  atmosphere  that  should  have  carried 
approval  of  his  ideas  by  asserting  his 
personal  views  with  regard  to  the  posi- 


tion of  women  in  public  places  and  their 
ability  to  meet  important  problems.  Mr 
Gill  evidently  belongs  to  that  happily 
rapidly  diminishing  group  of  Southern 
gentlemen  who  feels  called  upon  to  be 
8ie  buflFer  between  the  hard,  cruel 
world  and  "the  beautiful  ladies — God 
bless  'em!".  At  any  rate,  a  tinge  of  re- 
sentment seemed  to  color  the  opinions  of 
these  same  ladies,  albiet  they  gave  forced 
acknowledgment  of  Mr  Gill's  gift  of 
speech. 

A  most  interesting  group  under  the 
leadership  of  Miss  Bemice  W.  Bell, 
head  of  the  children's  department,  Free 
public  library,  Louisville,  Ky.,  engaged 
in  helpful  discussion  of  work  with  chil- 
dren, particularly  library  service  that 
may  be  rendered  children  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades. 

A  round  table  on  college  work  that  was 
unquestionably  helpful  was  led  by 
Charles  B.  Shaw,  librarian.  North  Caro- 
lina college  for  women,  Greensboro,  N. 
C,  and  Charles  H.  Stone,  librarian, 
George  Peabody  college  for  teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mrs  A.  F.  Griggs  conducted  a  round 
table  on  county  libraries  from  which 
emanated  the  unanimous  decision  that 
with  the  large  rural  areas  in  the  South, 
with  the  population  so  far  from  centers 
of  library  activity,  county  libraries  were 
an  imperative  necessity. 

The  discussion  of  general  library  and 
circulation  problems  under  the  leader- 
ship of  J.  F.  Marron  of  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  Charles  D.  Johnston  of  Mem- 
phis, covered  a  wide  range  and  brought 
out  some  very  helpful  opinions.  The 
best  material  is  needed  at  the  loan  desk; 
loyalty  to  the  institution  of  members  of 
the  staflF  was  demanded;  a  special  de- 
gree of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  head  of 
the  institution  toward  financial  and  other 
interests  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
was  emphasized;  the  necessity  as  well 
as  the  obligation  of  acquainting  the 
community  with  the  contents  of  the  li- 
brary that  may  be  helpful  to  it,  as  well 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  extension  of  the 
knowledge  that  the  library  belongs  to 
the  public,  neither  to  the  board  nor  to 
the  StaflF. 
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Two  curious  anachronisms  were  pre- 
sented when  one  librarian  advocated  ex- 
clusion of  the  public  from  access  to  the 
books  and  questioned  the  honesty  of 
having  open  shelves,  and  another  ob- 
jected to  the  librarian  being  counted  as 
a  m«nber  of  the  staff. 

There  were  some  faces  new  in  library 
groups,  while  such  seasoned  conven- 
tioners  as  George  B.  Utley,  president  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  and  Miss  Mary  Eileen 
Ahem,  editor  of  Public  Libraries,  were 
welcome  visitors.  Among  those  not  of- 
ten seen  at  general  meetings  were  Henry 
M.  Gill  of  New  Orleans,  G.  H.  Bas- 
kette,  librarian  of  Nashville,  and  Miss 
Jessie  Hopkins,  lately  of  New  York 
state,  now  of  Atlanta,  who  reestablished 
her  claim  to  being  a  "real  for  sure" 
Southerner. 

The  social  side  of  the  meeting  was  dis- 
tinguished by  rare  good  fellowship.  Both 
before  and  after  meetings,  group  con- 
ferences were  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
The  walks  and  talks  at  Lookout  Point, 
Sunset  Rock  and  other  charming  re- 
treats amid  the  mountain  scenery  were 
enjoyed  from  very  early  morning  to  very 
late  hours  in  the  moonlight  nights;  in- 
deed, it  was  rumored  that  late  hours 
often  ran  into  early  ones! 

On  Thursday  evening  a  series  of 
group  dinners  gave  distinction  to  dining 
hours,  the  largest  number  being  in  the 
Tennessee  group,  while  the  one  with 
perhaps  the  most  dignified  and  intellectu- 
al atmosphere  was  that  gathered  at  the 
table  set  aside  for  the  Library  school  of 
the  Carnegie  library  of  Atlanta. 

In  addition,  kindred  spirits  were  to  be 
seen  here  and  there,  all  in  expectancy 
of  the  treat  that  was  to  come,  the  ad- 
dress later  by  the  president  of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  George  B.  Utley.  In  his  address, 
Mr  Utley  pointed  out  the  need  for  a 
wider  extension  of  library  service,  de- 
claring that  60  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  resides  in  localities 
having  no  library  service.  Mr  Utley 
said  that  this  makes  almost  imperative 
the  development  of  the  county  library 
system. 

At  the  close  of  Mr  Utley's  address, 
Miss  Ahem  was  invited  to  give  greet- 


ings which  had  been  due  earlier  in  the 
day,  but  on  account  of  her  late  arrival, 
had  been  omitted.  Miss  Ahem's  address 
was  her  usual  happy  combination  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  a  fitting  close  to  a  happy 
day. 

The  high  point  in  the  meeting  was 
reached,  on  Friday  evening  when  the 
whole  company  dined  together  in  a  special 
dining-room.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner, 
an  extremely  interesting  session  devoted 
to  book  reviews  followed.  A  fine 
program  for  this  had  been  arranged  by 
Miss  Mary  U.  Rothrock  of  the  Lawson 
McGhee  library,  Knoxville,  who  was 
prevented  from  being  present  by  family 
illness,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  con- 
ference, but  her  place  was  ably  filled  by 
Miss  Mary  Belle  Palmer  of  the  North 
Carolina  library  commission. 

L.  W.  Josselyn,  director  of  the  Public 
library,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  gave  a  very 
humorous  recital  of  his  trip  from  Bir- 
mingham to  Signal  Mountain.  Mr  Jos- 
selyn has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
librarian  to  travel  to  a  library  meeting  in 
a  flying  machine.  J.  E.  Kirkham,  man- 
ager of  Library  Bureau,  Birmingham, 
and  an  ardent  aeronaut,  invited  Mr  Josse- 
lyn to  take  a  seat  in  his  car  and  the  trip 
was  accomplished  without  delay  or  hind- 
erance  and,  evidently,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  the  passenger  as  his  frequent 
reference  to  the  experience  testified.  He 
described  his  sensations  in  a  title  list  of 
books  that  told  the  story  well. 

Among  the  outstanding  book  reviews 
from  the  point  of  excellence  and  polish 
were  those  offered  by  Charles  B.  Shaw, 
Miss  Nora  Crimmins  and  C.  Seymour 
Thompson,  tho  all  of  the  reviews  were 
extremely  good. 

President  Utley  read  a  letter  which 
he  had  received  from  Frances  Jenkins 
Olcott,  the  well-known  writer  of  books 
for  children,  expressing  regret  that 
Van  Loon's  Story  of  mankind  was  be- 
ing so  favorably  received  by  children's 
librarians  as  she  thought  it  deleterious 
and  unchristian,  and  considered  -its 
flippant  statements  harmful  in  effect 
on  both  adults  and  children.  Mr  Ut- 
ley said  he  did  not  agree  with  Miss 
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Olcott.  He  had  felt  no  bad  effects 
from  reading  it. 

A  show  of  hands  indicated  agree- 
ment in  the  audience  with  both  views. 

The  latter  part  of  the  evening  was  de- 
voted to  discussion  of  the  desirability  of 
organizing  a  Southeastern  library  con- 
ference and  the  carrying  out  of  the 
unanimous  decision  to  do  so.  The  usual 
mental  fluctuations  that  generally  ac- 
company adoption  of  a  constitution,  ex- 
pressed in  amendments,  many  of  which 
depend  on  the  dotting  of  an  "i"  or  the 
crossing  of  a  "t,"  or  the  infinitesimal  val- 
ue of  "if,"  "an,"  "the,"  or  "but"  in 
phraseology,  afforded  the  wonted  amount 
of  enthusiasm  and  amusement.  How- 
ever, the  matter  was  accomplished  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all. 

Outside  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
matter  was  divided.  Miss  Ahern  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  intention  and 
honesty  of  purpose  in  the  idea  of  form- 
ing so  large  a  regional  body,  but  also  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  extension  of 
such  organizations  might  not  be  best  for 
the  national  idea,  that  the  example  would 
likely  be  followed  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  and  this  in  time  would  detract 
from  the  solidarity  of  interests  and  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  A.  L.  A.,  if 
it  did  not  lead  to  its  disintegration.  On 
the  other  hand.  President  Utley  expressed 
hearty  approval  of  the  proceeding  and 
saw  no  reason  why  the  dire  consequences 
set  out  by  Miss  Ahem  should  follow. 

After  the  conference  was  organized 
and  the  constitution  adopted,  a  motion 
was  made  and  carried  unanimously  that 
as  a  token  of  good  will  and  appreciation 
of  helpful  interest,  Miss  Mary  Eileen 
Ahem,  editor  of  Public  Libraries,  be 
elected  a  life  member  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Librarians'  Conference. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  Mr  Utley 
announced  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  would  be  held  at  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas,  the  last  week  in  April,  and  ex- 
tended a  cordial  invitation  to  the  South- 
eastern Librarians'  Conference  to  be 
present. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Miss  Mary  U.  Rothrock,  li- 
brarian, Lawson  McGhee  library,  Knox- 


ville,  Tenn. ;  vice-president,  Mrs  Caro- 
line Engstfeld,  Public  library,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss 
Charlotte  Templeton,  secretary,  Georgia 
library  commission,  Atlanta. 

The  members  of  the  conference  were 
guests  on  Saturday  of  the  library  inter- 
ests of  Chattanooga.  Cars  were  pro- 
vided for  sight  seeing  tours  in  the  morn- 
ing to  Lookout  mountain  and  its  en- 
virons. Luncheon  parties  were  the  order 
of  the  day  at  noon  and  in  the  afternoon, 
further  courtesy  was  extended  in  an  auto 
drive  to  Chickamauga  Park,  Mission- 
ary Ridge  and  other  interesting  points 
of  Chattanooga.  The  men  of  5ie  con- 
ference were  invited  by  the  Board  of 
directors  of  the  Chattanooga  public  li- 
brary to  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  George 
B.  Utley,  president  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Miss 
Ahern  was  present  as  an  honorary  guest. 

So  great  was  the  delight  in  the  sur- 
roundings at  Signal  Mountain  that  a 
large  part  of  the  conference  members 
remained   over   Sunday. 


Regional  Association  Formed  at  Texas 
Annual  Meeting 

The  formation  of  the  Southwestern 
library  association  "to  promote  library 
service  in  the  Southwestern  states  and 
Old  Mexico,"  was  probably  the  most  out- 
standing accomplishment  of  the  e^- 
teenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  li- 
brary association  which  was  held  in 
Austin,  October  25-27,  with  Miss 
Dorothy  Amann,  librarian  of  Southern 
Methodist  university,  Dallas,  presiding. 
According  to  the  80  or  more  librarians 
present  this  was  the  most  worthwhile 
meeting  of  many  years.  It  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  custom  to  have 
the  meeting  last  three  days  instead  of 
two,  but  the  important  matters  handled 
and  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  pro- 
gram was  planned  and  carried  out, 
proved  the  change  warranted. 

Representatives  accredited  to  the  re- 
gional conference  were  present  from  the 
various  southwestern  states  and  Mexico, 
and  on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  26, 
the  Southwestern  library  association  was 
formed,  with  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
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sas,  Louisiana  and  Old  Mexico  as  mem- 
bers. The  officers  elected  were:  Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth  West,  State  librarian, 
Austin;  vice-president  for  Texas,  Doro- 
thy Amann,  librarian,  Southern  Metho- 
dist university,  Dallas ;  vice-president  for 
Oklahoma,  Mrs  Cora  Case  Porter,  li- 
brarian, Carnegie  library,  Enid;  vice- 
president  for  Arkansas,  Mrs  Ethel  B. 
Kellar,  Public  library.  Fort  Smith;  vice- 
president  for  Louisiana,  Virginia  Fair- 
fax, Standard  school  of  filing,  New  Or- 
leans; vice-president  for  Mexico,  Senor 
Torres  Bodet,  chief,  dept.  of  libraries, 
City  of  Mexico ;  secretary,  E.  W.  Wink- 
ler, Reference  librarian,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin ;  treasurer,  Lillian  Gunter, 
librarian,  Cooke  county  library,  Gaines- 
ville, Texas. 

The  states  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona had  no  representatives  present. 

As  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
Southwestern  library  association  provid- 
ed for  biennial  meetings,  alternating  with 
the  meetings  of  this  group  of  state  as- 
sociations, the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  Texas  library  association  were  re- 
vised to  meet  this  condition  and  biennial 
meetings  were  provided  for.  However, 
the  time  and  meeting  place  for  1923  was 
left  to  the  executive  board  to  be  ar- 
ranged, the  Texas  library  association 
proposing  to  meet,  if  possible,  in  the 
same  city  as  the  Southwestern,  either  im- 
mediately following  or  immediately  pre- 
ceding their  meeting. 

Three  standing  committees  were  cre- 
ated: Legislative,  Publicity,  and  Mem- 
bership. 

The  Texas  library  association  went  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  movement  of  the 
National  federation  of  musical  clubs  to 
procure  for  the  music  section  of  libraries 
a  proper  proportion  of  the  library  bud- 
get. The  association  also  endorsed  the 
American  Library  Association's  resolu- 
tions on  $1  per  capita  tax,  and  those  on 
standards  for  school  libraries. 

The  conditions  in  high  school  and 
junior  college  libraries  in  Texas  having 
been  investigated  by  a  committee  and 
their  standards,  needs  and  handicaps  hav- 
ing been  discussed  in  the  School  library 
section,    the    Texas    library    association 


adopted  a  resolution  recommending  to 
the  Legislative  committee  that  libraries 
be  inspected  by  a  librarian  and  not  by  a 
teacher. 

In  the  School  libraries  section,  stand- 
ards relating  to  books,  equipment  of  the 
librarian,  inspection  by  qualified  libra- 
rians, student  assistants,  relation  be- 
tween the  faculty  and  the  librarian  and 
the  work  of  reference  librarians  were 
discussed. 

In  the  Public  libraries  section,  a  dis- 
cussion arose  in  relation  to  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  library  out  of  politics, 
raising  appropriations,  theft  of  books, 
budgets,  etc. 

Miss  Louise  Franklin  of  the  Houston 
public  library  read  a  remarkable  paper 
on  The  problem  of  the  foreign-bom,  the 
negro,  etc. 

A  report  of  library  conditions  in  the 
penal  and  eleemosynary  institutions  of 
Texas  also  showed  the  need  for  action. 
The  president  was  authorized  to  conduct 
investigation  of  conditions  in  other  states 
and  proceed  to  procure  legislation  to 
better  conditions. 

Contemporary  worth-while  books  was 
the  subject  of  Wednesday  morning's 
meeting :  How  can  different  libraries  ex- 
isting in  the  same  community  supplement 
the  work  of  the  other,  Wednesday  after- 
noon; Special  libraries,  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  section  meetings  of  the  Public 
and  School  libraries  on  Friday  morning. 

The  program  on  Special  libraries 
proved  very  interesting  to  a  large  num- 
ber to  whom  the  library  of  the  news- 
paper, the  theological  seminary,  the  bank, 
the  state  penal  and  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, the  medical  school,  and  the  civic 
federation  were  little  known. 

At  the  evening  meeting  on  October  25, 
the  association  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing Prof  John  H.  McGinnis  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  Southern  Methodist 
university,  Dallas,  who  spoke  on  the  li- 
brary as  an  educational  force,  empha- 
sizing the  opportunity  of  the  library  in 
the  educational  scheme.  Dr  W.  M.  W. 
Splawn  of  the  Economics  department  of 
the  Texas  university  emphasized  more 
especially  the  sociological  phase. 
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An  Illinois  library  school  dinner  was 
an  especial  feature,  14  former  students 
dining  together  on  Wednesday  evening. 
Miss  Dorothy  Amann,  association  presi- 
dent, was  the  honor  guest. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  are : 
President,  Elva  L.  Bascom,  University 
of  Texas  school  of  library  science,  Aus- 
tin; first  vice-president,  Ethel  Simmons, 
librarian.  Public  library,  Waco;  second 
vice-president,  Mrs  Edward  S.  Carter, 
Gates  memorial  library.  Port  Arthur; 
secretary,  Lenoir  Dimmitt,  Extension 
loan  libraries.  University  of  Texas,  Aus- 
tin; treasurer,  W.  N.  Daniells,  Hbrary, 
University  of  Texas. 

Ermine  Stone,  secretary,  pro  tern. 


First  Regional  Meeting 

The  first  official  regional  meeting  of 
the  American  Library  Association  was 
held  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  October 
17-18,  conducted  by  the  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri and  Nebraska  library  associa- 
tions. These  associations  have  been 
making  plans  for  this  conference  since 
the  Colorado  Springs  meeting.  The 
registration  was  247;  105  from  Mis- 
souri; 72  from  Kansas;  54  from  Ne- 
braska; 12  from  Iowa;  one  each  from 
Illinois,  New  York,  Oklahoma  and 
California. 

The  opening  session  was  presided 
over  by  Purd  B.  Wright  of  the  Kansas 
City  public  library.  Rev  C.  M.  Chilton 
of  the  St.  Joseph  library  board,  in  wel- 
coming the  librarians,  said  that  Ameri- 
cans were  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  destiny  of  a  democracy  was 
not  inevitable.  We  formerly  had  the 
idea  that  our  manifest  destiny  was 
ready-made,  but  the  war  disillusioned 
us.  Democracy  has  to  be  worked  out. 
The  dissemination  of  the  right  kind  of 
information  is  absolutely  essential  and 
the  public  library  can  meet  this  need. 
It  is  now  one  of  the  great  fundamental 
forces  of  modern  life,  but  it  will  not 
complete  its  full  duty  until  it  raises  the 
intelligence  of  the  last  one  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  poor.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  library  will  be  an  ag- 
gressive and  dominant  force. 


Mr  Wright  in  responding  said: 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  this  first 
regional  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  should 
be  held  in  St.  Joseph,  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  geographical  center  of  the 
United  States,  the  great  gateway  of 
both  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  A  little 
to  the  south  was  that  great  trade 
thorofare  known  as  the  Santa  Fe  trail, 
reaching  thru  Kansas  to  the  South- 
west. A  short  distance  west  branched 
the  "Great  Medicine  Road  of  the 
Whites,"  better  known  as  the  Oregon 
trail,  out  thru  Nebraska,  along  the 
Platte,  to  the  Northwest,  over  which 
the  land-hungry  poured  for  homes 
And  it  was  this  road  that  tied  Oregor 
to  the  United  States. 

In  still  another  way  it  is  fitting  that 
the  regional  meeting  should  be  held 
here.  In  Indian  legends  from  coast  to 
coast  you  will  hear  of  the  "Road  to 
Paradise,"  the  "Pathway  to  Peace,"  the 
holy  land  of  the  Indians,  a  haven  of 
refuge  for  the  oppressed,  an  asyliun  for 
the  afflicted.  No  harm  could  befall  one 
once  in  the  sacred  place.  There  was  no 
fear  of  mortals — no  dread  of  departure 
from  life.  Were  not  one*s  feet  on  the 
"Pathway  to  Peace?" 

Thru  this  gateway  passed  Mark  Twain 
on  his  way  to  Nevada  and  endless  fame, 
taking  the  coach  a  few  blocks  south. 
And  from  here  started,  in  1861,  the  Pony 
Express,  which  cut  down  the  time  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  California 
from  25  days,  over  the  old  route  thru 
the  south,  to  10  days  or  less!  Read 
Mark  Twain's  epic,  read  our  own  Root 
and  Connelly. 

Dr  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  was  unable  to 
be  present  and  his  paper. 

The  J03r8  of  getting  lost 

was  read  by  Miss  Sula  Wagner. 

It  suggests  to  librarians  the  joy  and 
desirability  of  making  a  new  trail  for 
oneself  and  of  not  hesitating  to  break 
away  from  accustomed  routine: 

The  joys  to  which  I  refer  are  those 
experienced  in  the  process  of  finding 
oneself  again,  but  as  one  can  not  find 
oneself  without  first  getting  lost,  I  fed 
that  my  title  is  justifi^.    "Getting  lost," 
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of  course,  is  a  relative  term.  I  can  not 
conceive  of  any  intelligent  person's  get- 
ting lost  permanently.  Persons  die,  it  is 
true,  when  they  are  lost,  but  always  be- 
cause of  some  attendant  circumstance. 
The  distance  to  civilization  may  be  too 
great  for  them  to  traverse;  they  may  be 
attacked  by  wild  animals  ;they  may  starve 
simply  because  they  do  not  know  which 
of  tiie  fruits  and  roots  around  them  are 
edible.  Those  things  are  not  necessary 
features  of  getting  lost.  When  the 
Indian  was  asked  if  he  were  lost,  he  re- 
plied proudly:  "No!  Indian  not  lost; 
wigwam  lost;  Indian  here." 

When  a  man  finds  himself  confronted 
by  tm  familiar  conditions  and  knows  not 
where  to  turn  to  extricate  himself,  he  is 
as  truly  lost  as  if  he  were  in  the  jungle 
or  in  the  erstwhile  cowpaths  of  ancient 
Boston.  If  he  does  not  know  how  to 
get  out,  he  is  in  for  an  unpleasant  time. 
What  may  happen  to  him  may  even  put 
an  end  to  his  usefulness.  This  is  emi- 
nently true  in  an  occupation  like  libra- 
rianship  where  much  of  what  we  do  is 
a  matter  of  routine.  We  are  on  a  trail, 
and  when  something  odd  or  strange  or 
unexpected  demands  instant  decision  or 
action,  we  find  ourselves  floundering 
around  in  the  underbrush.  If  we  were 
never  off  the  trail  before,  we  are  in  for 
an  unpleasant  time. 

Unfortunately  our  training,  like  that 
for  most  other  professions  or  occupa- 
tions, is  a  training  for  routine.  We  can 
get  along  speedily  and  well  on  the  trail 
—but  off  it !  We  just  trust  to  luck  that 
we  shall  never  get  off  it — and  we  trust 
in  vain.  For  the  one  certain  thing  in 
this  life  of  ours  is  a  good  measure  of  un- 
certainty. The  one  thing  that  we  may 
confidently  expect  is  that  something  un- 
expected will  happen.  But  professor- 
ships of  resourcefulness  are  not  found 
in  our  colleges.  What  training  we  get 
in  this  regard,  we  shall  have  to  give  our- 
selves. We  shall  have  to  practice  getting 
lost,  for  the  satisfaction  involved  in  ex- 
trication. Then  when  the  emergency 
turns  up,  there  is  at  least  a  good  chance 
that  it  will  not  be  an  emergency  at  all. 
Instead  of  giving  hostages  to  Fortune, 


we  shall  have  forced  that  fickle  goddess 
to  give  them  to  us. 

In  other  words,  my  advice  to  libra- 
rians, as  to  everyone  is,  "Get  off  the 
trail !"  at  least  occasionally. 

Following  Dr  Bostwick's  paper,  Wil- 
lis H.  Kerr,  president  of  Kansas  li- 
brary association,  speaking  on  As  it  is  in 
Kansas,  said  that  there  were  now  94  tax- 
supported  public  libraries ;  45  college  and 
institutional  libraries  and  100  subscrip- 
tion libraries  in  Kansas — making  a  total 
of  239.  In  1921,  16  new  public  libraries 
were  organized.  Eleven  public  libraries 
have  increased  their  income  during  the 
last  year;  in  two  towns  the  income  has 
been  decreased.  Kansas  has  a  county  li- 
brary law,  but  no  county  library  yet 
established.  A  number  of  libraries  are 
giving  free  service  to  county  residents. 
Seven  public  libraries  are  conducting 
regular  library  columns  in  their  news- 
papers. 

I.  H.  Bundy,  president  of  Missouri  li- 
brary association,  speaking  on  Library 
conditions  in  Missouri,  stated  that  12 
new  association  or  subscription  libraries 
had  been  established  in  the  past  year; 
5  cities  are  considering  the  establishing 
of  public  libraries  under  tax  support;  2 
cities  voted  one-half  mill  tax  for  the 
support  of  their  libraries  formerly  sub- 
scription libraries.  Missouri  has  a  county 
library  law  but  as  yet  no  county  library. 
St.  Louis  county  was  ready  to  vote  on 
the  proposition  last  spring  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  county  had  already 
reached  its  Constitutional  tax  limit,  from 
which  the  library  tax  must  be  taken,  it 
was  impossible.  In  order  to  remedy  this, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Tax  committee  of  the 
Constitutional  convention  had  agreed  to 
recommend  to  the  convention  now  being 
held  that  a  municipality  or  county  be 
allowed  to  vote  a  library  tax  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  mills,  in  addition  to  the  general 
tax.  The  Constitutional  convention  will 
probably  adopt  the  recommendation  of 
the  Tax  committee.  In  case  of  adoption 
by  the  people  it  would  be  the  first  State 
constitution  providing  for  a  library  tax 
separate    from    the    general    tax,    thus 
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putting  the  library  on  the  same  taxation 
basis  as  the  pubhc  school. 

Miss  Nellie  Williams  for  the  Nebraska 
library  association,  spoke  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

We  have  in  Nebraska  21  cities  of  a 
population  of  3000  and  up,  all  of  which 
have  tax-supported  libraries.  There  are 
23  towns  between  2000  and  3000  popu- 
lation, 21  of  which  maintaiTi  libraries  by 
tax.  There  are  65  towns  in  Nebraska 
between  1000  and  2000  population,  and 
48  of  these  have  taxed  libraries;  13  have 
association  libraries,  leaving  4  without 
any  library  facilities.  There  are  in  Ne- 
braska 44  towns  under  1000  population, 
having  libraries;  29  tax-supported  and 
15  association.  In  88  cases,  the  salaries 
have  been  raised,  in  5  of  which  the  li- 
brarian is  receiving  $1500  or  more.  In 
13  towns  the  library  income  has  been 
materially  increased.  The  remaining  80 
receive  approximately  the  same  amount 
they  did  two  years  ago. 

The  library  revenue — How  much  does  a  li- 
brary need — How  to  get  it 

G.  L.  Zwick  of  the  St.  Joseph  board, 
and  member  of  the  Constitutional  con- 
vention, stated  that  the  library  should 
have  a  constant  and  settled  income  upon 
which  to  depend.  The  worst  possible 
plan  was  for  the  Library  board  to  have 
to  appear  before  the  City  council  an- 
nually asking  for  the  library  appropria- 
tion. He  advocated  a  stated  mill  tax 
provided  for  by  legislative  enactment 
and  approved  the  provision  proposed  for 
the  new  Constitution  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  separate  library  tax. 

John  E.  Heffelfinger  of  the  Public  li- 
brary board,  Arkansas  City,  Kansas, 
spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

The  South  Dakota  Bulletin  (June, 
1921)  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  run 
any  kind  of  a  library  on  less  than  $1500; 
that  up  to  a  population  of  2500,  $1  per 
capita  is  necessary. 

From  our  own  investigations  we  con- 
clude that  initial  expense  granted  and, 
therefore,  not  considered,  satisfactory  li- 
brary service  in  towns  of  5000  to  25,000 
can  be  maintained  on  a  per  capita  basis  of 
from  65  cents  to  75  cents.  From  studies 
made,  we  may  conclude  in  general  that 


the  revenue,  when   raised,   will  be  dis- 
tributed along  the  following  lines: 

Salaries,  44%  to  54%;  books,  \2%  to  16%; 
periodicals,  3%;  binding,  3%  to  4%;  fuel 
and  light,  6%  to  87c;  janitor  service,  10% 
to  13%;  insurance,  1%  to  2%;  supplies  and 
printing,  3%  ito  4%;  equipment  and  upkeep, 
3%  to  5%;  miscellaneous,  3%. 

If  the  minimum  percentages  are  used 
in  each  case  only  88%  of  the  tentative 
needed  revenue  will  have  been  spent; 
and  if  the  maximum  percentages  are 
followed  there  will  be  a  total  of  112%, 
or  a  deficit  of  12%. 

A  paper  by  Bruce  McCulloch  of  the 
Omaha  library  board  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

From  a  fair  general  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  and  possibilities  of  our  own 
library,  I  would  say  that  the  generally 
accepted  idea,  among  library  people,  of 
an  annual  appropriation  equivalent  to  $1 
per  capita  of  population  served  would  be 
about  right.  It  might  be  too  large  for 
a  big  city  like  London  and  too  small  for 
a  city  like  Podunk.  In  any  case  it  is  a 
moral  certainty  that  such  an  appropria- 
tion, put  to  library  uses,  would  be  money 
well  invested. 

In  any  event,  it  is  up  to  the  library 
trustees  to  secure  as  good  an  appropria- 
tion as  possible  whether  this  amount  is 
fixed  by  statute,  by  some  legislative  body 
or  by  an  executive.  A  harmonious, 
competent  and  willing  library  staff  is  the 
best  and  strongest  argument  a  trustee 
can  have  to  secure  an  appropriation  ade- 
quate for  an  honest  program  of  useful- 
ness in  the  community. 

A  libranan's  vices  and  devices 
Miss  Rebecca  D.  Kiner,  librarian, 
Morrill  free  public  library,  Hiawatha, 
Kansas,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
profession,  having  been  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  Morrill  library  42  years  age 
and  being  connected  with  it  ever  since, 
either  as  librarian  or  a  member  of  the 
board.  She  suggested  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  the  librarian  could  get  free 
help  and  make  her  library  a  real  force  in 
the  community.  She  especially  recom- 
mended that  each  librarian  should  be 
alive  to  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an 
endowment  fund  for  her  library  by  be- 
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quests  and  thru  provisions  in  wills.  Her 
library  has  already  made  a  start  towards 
such  an  endowment,  several  thousand 
dollars  having  been  collected.  Hiawatha 
is  a  town  of  3000  population,  with  an 
income  of  $2700. 

How  to   reach  the  community — Summary, 
methods  and  result 

Ward  Edwards,  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri library  commission,  reported  that 
letters  from  librarians  in  the  state,  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  a  questionnaire,  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  librarians  con- 
sidered newspapers  the  most  effective 
and  most  universally  used  means  of  pub- 
licity. Other  methods  mentioned  were 
exhibits  inside  and  outside  the  library, 
floats  in  parades,  open  house,  signs  on  li- 
brary trucks  and  mailing  lists  of  citizens 
arranged  under  subjects  which  repre- 
sent their  hobbies. 

Miss  Ida  Day,  librarian  of  the  Public 
library,  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  spoke  espe- 
cially of  a  home  library  installed  in  a 
model  home  which  was  part  of  "Better 
Homes  Week."  The  vice-president  of 
the  Library  board  and  the  librarian  ad- 
dressed the  Advertising  club,  and  books 
of  interest  to  the  members  were  taken 
to  the  meeting  place  and  applications 
received  and  books  charged.  This  was 
supplemented  with  follow-up  letters  giv- 
ing fuller  information  about  the  library 
resources  for  business  men.  Nothing 
they  had  done  in  Hutchinson  had 
brought  more  appreciation  nor  had,  to 
all  appearances,  been  more  of  a  sur- 
prise than  that  the  library  could  render 
such  help  to  business  men. 

Miss  Williams  of  the  Nebraska  libra- 
ry commission  reported  for  Nebraska : 

We  emphasize  the  personality  of  the 
librarian.  We  believe  her  wilUng  service 
is  made  effectual  by  business  methods, 
by  fulfilling  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply,  by  outside  contact  with  the  com- 
munity and  by  means  of  the  press.  We 
advocate  a  board  of  trustees  who  will 
help  to  sell  the  library  idea  to  the  pub- 
lic by  a  business-like  administration, 
leavened  with  a  measure  of  zeal.  We 
believe  that  these  not  unreasonable  re- 
quirements should  be  supplemented  by 
sufficient  support,  which  will  come  when 


our  belief  in  ourselves  is  transfused 
into  the  public  mind  by  the  way  of  the 
town  council.  To  me  it  seems  like  this. 
Here  is  the  house  that  Mr  Phil  An- 
thropy  built.  This  is  the  librarian  who 
inspires  the  board  that  harries  the 
council  that  levies  the  tax  that  frenzies 
the  farmer  who  sells  the  grain  that  brings 
the  money  that  buys  the  books  <hat  reach 
the  community  that  seeks  the  house  that 
Mr  Phil  Anthropy  built. 

At  the  Tuesday  evening  conference, 
presided  over  by  Miss  Tobitt,  Milton 
J.  Ferguson  of  California  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  The  library,  the  missing  link. 

May  I  in  particularizing  on  our  efforts 
to  solve  the  library  problem  be  permitted 
to  mention  the  accomplishments  of  a 
figure  no  longer  active  in  the  work  ex- 
cept by  tradition?  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
my  old  chief  who  laid  down  the  burden 
— no,  not  burden,  the  joy  of  service — 
five  years  ago.  He  was  not  a  librarian, 
in  one  sense;  he  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  paste,  pure  rag  catalog  cards,  and 
delinquent  borrowers'  fines.  But  in  an- 
other sense,  he  was  a  librarian  so  big  that 
we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  measure  his 
stature.  As  a  business  man,  who  found 
himself  in  the  work  of  bringing  people 
and  books  together,  he  made  no  pretense 
to  originality.  His  greatest  fame  rests 
upon  his  ability  to  cut  across  lots  de- 
spite the  traditional  signs  warning 
against  crossing  the  grass.  Naturally, 
he  had  little  patience  with  efforts  to  run 
the  library  economically — that  is,  on  next 
to  nothing.  His  belief  that  a  thing  worth 
having  is  worth  paying  for  is  still  pretty 
sound  philosophy.  And  above  all,  he 
recognized  as  a  fact  the  necessity  of 
placing  books  within  easy  reach  of  every 
child,  every  dweller  in  the  state  and 
nation. 

Of  our  plan  of  campaign,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  fundamentally  our  unit  of 
service  was  broadened  to  cover  the 
county;  that  funds  are  raised  by  county 
tax;  and  that  adequate  means  are  taken 
to  insure  the  services  of  professionally 
trained  and  experienced  librarians  in 
executive  positions.  As  a  unifying  in- 
fluence, keeping  the  various  libraries  in 
touch  with  each  other,  supplying  their 
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unusual  needs  in  books  and  advice,  we 
have  the  State  library  in  which  is  con- 
centrated all  the  state's  interest  in  this 
branch  of  its  educational  service. 

Progress  has  not  kept  pace  with  our 
imagination,  but  a  task  of  organizing  57 
possible  units  has  covered  42  of  those 
units  which  are  operating  with  a  degree 
of  success  permitting  us  to  hope  that  in 
time  our  dreams  will  come  true.  The 
remaining  15  counties  had,  in  1920,  a 
population  of  only  183,099  out  of  3,426,- 
536  in  the  state.  The  1921-1922  income 
amounted  to  $1,098,211 ;  the  book  stocks 
were  in  excess  of  2,140,941v. ;  branches 
totaled  about  3889.  These  figures  do  not 
include  cities  having  their  own  library 
systems. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  more 
than  a  mile  high  in  the  heart  of  the  Sal- 
mon mountains,  the  adventurous  traveler 
will  find  a  county  library  sign  nailed  to 
a  giant  of  the  forest.  Near  this  emblem  of 
the  outside  world  is  a  T  N  T  powder 
box  securely  fastened  to  a  tree  trunk, 
high  enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of  wild 
animals  and  safely  covered  with  the  top 
of  an  old  stove  to  frustrate  the  curiosity 
of  the  chipmunk.  In  it,  forest  rangers, 
ranchers  driving  their  herds  into  the 
mountains  for  summer  feeding,  wander- 
ing prospectors,  will  find  a  store  of  books 
wherewithal  to  refresh  old  memories  and 
to  learn  new  facts  and  new  fancies.  This 
box  once  contained  material  of  the 
highest  explosive  quality,  capable  in  war 
of  snuffing  out  the  lives  of  men  and  of 
leveling  proud  edifices,  and  in  peace,  of 
carving  roadways  around  the  perilous 
cliffs  of  towering  mountains.  I  venture 
to  assert,  however,  that  its  original  con- 
tent, powerful  as  it  was,  can  never  equal 
the  blasting  force  of  those  modest  vol- 
umes which  now  make  the  box  their 
abiding  place.  The  powder  at  the  touch 
of  the  electric  button  did  its  work  in  an 
instant,  and  was  done;  the  book  may 
move  and  energize  the  mind,  the  soul, 
not  once,  but  again  and  again,  working 
its  will  generation  after  generation.  It 
is  the  true  high  explosive. 

A  general  discussion  on  county  libra- 
ries followed  Mr  Ferguson's  paper.  Mr 
Kerr  brought  up  the  question  of  a  public 


library  providing  library  service  without 
pay  to  residents  in  the  county.  He 
thought  this  was  a  good  way  to  arouse 
interest  if  the  county  residents  were 
made  to  imderstand  clearly  that  it  was 
only  a  temporary  arrangement  and 
would  be  discontinued.  Mr  Ferguson, 
however,  was  of  the  opinion  that  to  pro- 
vide such  free  service  was  a  decided 
mistake — ^that  the  county  residents  would 
become  accustomed  to  free  service  and 
would  be  less  inclined  to  vote  for  a 
county  library  on  that  account. 

Malcolm  G.  Wyer  spoke  of  a  survey 
which  had  recently  been  made  and 
printed  by  the  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  in  Nebraska  on  library 
conditions  and  books  and  reading  in  the 
country.  The  report  showed  a  general 
lack  of  reading  matter  in  farm  homes. 

Mr  Ferguson  said  that  they  were  con- 
vinced in  California  that  the  proper 
procedure  in  a  county  library  campaign 
was  for  all  towns  having  public  libraries 
to  be  excluded  from  voting  on  the  propo- 
sition. If  after  the  county  library  was 
established,  a  community  on  its  own 
initiative  desired  to  come  in,  well  and 
good.  He  said  they  started  in  California 
with  the  idea  that  the  towns  with  public 
libraries  should  come  into  the  system  un- 
less they  objected,  but  experience  proved 
that  this  did  not  work  out.  Mr  Fergu- 
son was  of  the  opinion  that  headquarters 
should  be  at  the  county  seat  but,  of 
course,  it  did  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  largest  library  would  be  there.  For- 
rest Spaulding  suggested  that  it  might 
be  well  to  locate  the  headquarters  of  5ie 
county  library  in  a  book-wagon  and  thus 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  transfer 
when  county  seats  were  changed. 

Malcolm  G.  Wyer,  at  the  Wednesday 
morning  conference,  in  presenting  Mr 
Utiey,  the  speaker  of  the  morning,  sug- 
gested that  as  this  was  the  first  regional 
conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.  it  might  il- 
lustrate the  advantages  of  holding  a  gen- 
eral conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.  once  in 
two  years  and  of  regional  conferences 
like  the  one  being  held  in  St.  Joseph  on 
the  other  year. 

Mr  Utley,  speaking  on  The  library  of 
the   future,  said  that  he  as  no  H.    G. 
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Wells  and  that  his  talk  would  not  be  a 
comprehensive  attempt  to  predict  the 
future  of  library  development.  He  con- 
trasted conditions  in  the  United  States 
at  the  end  of  the  Civil  and  World  wars. 
He  did  not  believe  that  library  work  was 
going  to  be  affected  seriously  by  the  pres- 
ent stringency  and  the  cry  for  lower 
taxes,  and  while  they  should  be  eco- 
nomical in  administration,  they  should 
not  try  to  get  along  with  one  dollar 
where  formerly  they  had  two. 

Mr  Utley  spoke  of  the  splendid  special 
collections  being  built  up  in  libraries  in 
the  United  States.  He  did  not  think 
these  were  being  used  as  they  should  be 
and  hoped  for  the  time  when  institutions 
of  learning  would  send  graduate-students, 
one  at  a  time,  to  such  libraries  to  do  re- 
search work.  He  called  special  attention 
to  the  collection  on  English  literature 
and  Americana  in  the  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton library;  the  collection  on  European 
linguistics  in  the  Newberry  library;  the 
collection  on  Americana  before  1800  in 
the  John  Carter  Brown  library. 

Mr  Utley  devoted  some  time  to  the 
question  of  popular  fiction  of  ephemeral 
interest.  In  his  opinion,  libraries  will 
in  years  to  come  concern  themselves 
more  with  books  of  permanent  worth 
and  interest — ^books  of  reference  and 
educational  value  which  appeal  to  the 
trades,  professions  and  business  fields, 
as  well  as  the  arts  and  various  branches 
of  literature.  A  thousand  copies  of  a 
popular  novel  are  needed  to  fill  the  de- 
mand. Tomorrow,  the  same  books  re- 
main on  the  shelves  uncalled  for.  There 
should  be  other  places  than  the  public  li- 
brary where  such  books  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  reading  public  will  come 
to  realize  this  and  public  libraries  will 
become  treasure  houses  of  books  which 
endure. 

The  last  question  Mr  Utley  raised  was 
what  part  the  A.  L.  A.  would  play  in  the 
library  of  the  future.  He  thought  that 
it  would  play  a  large  part  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  especially  in  promoting  the  profes- 
sional solidarity  of  librarians.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  A.  L.  A.  had  about  1800 
menrf)ers;  now  it  has  over  6000.  He 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  already  plans  were 


being  made  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  committees  would  soon 
be  appointed  for  carrying  out  this  cele- 
bration in  1926.  One  of  the  things 
which  he  hoped  for  the  A.  L.  A.  was 
that  it  might  add  prestige  to  the  library 
profession  by  the  acquisition  of  a  perma- 
nent building  for  headquarters  as  other 
associations  are  doing. 

Group  conferences 

The  group  conferences  were  well  at- 
tended. The  group  of  catalogers,  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Sula  Wagner,  repre- 
sented the  smallest  libraries  as  well  as 
large  college  and  public  libraries.  Some 
of  the  questions  discussed  were:  Are 
L.  C.  cards  practical  for  the  small  li- 
brary ?  Can  Cutter  ntmibers  be  dispensed 
with?  What  is  the  most  practical  way 
of  handling  duplicates?  Keeping  sub- 
ject headings  up  to  date;  Popularizing 
public  dociunents ;  The  pleasures  of  cata- 
loging. 

John  B.  Heffelfinger  led  the  discussion 
at  the  meeting  of  library  trustees,  on  Li- 
brary budgets,  including  salaries;  The 
work  of  library  board  committees ;  Rela- 
tion of  the  library  board  to  the  city 
officials. 

Mary  A.  Ayres,  supervisor  of  chil- 
dren's work,  Kansas  City  public  library, 
presided  at  the  children's  librarians  con- 
ference, where  Miss  Ruth  Miller  of  St. 
Joseph,  presented  Recent  books  for  chil- 
dren, discussed  by  Miss  Lillian  Constant 
of  Lawrence,  Kansas.  Mrs  Merlyn  A. 
Anderson  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  dis- 
cussed Growth  of  cooperation  between 
the  schools  and  the  library.  Theresa  G. 
Randolph  of  Pittsburgh,  Kansas,  Miss 
Alice  Burgess,  Wichita,  Kansas,  and 
Miss  A.  M.  Hughes,  of  Fremont,  Ne- 
braska, discussed  various  phases  of  Mrs 
Anderson's  subject. 

A  cinema  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can committee  for  Devastated  France  in 
establishing  libraries  in  French  villages 
was  then  shown.  Miss  Alice  I.  Hazel- 
tine  of  the  St.  Louis  public  library,  com- 
mented on  the  picture  as  shown  and  gave 
a  short  account  of  her  visit  to  the  libra- 
ries at  Soissons,  Coucy  and  Anizy  last 
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August,  under  the  guidance  of  Mile  Du- 
proix  of  the  American  committee. 

Miss  Hazel  Howes,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
presided  over  the  group  of  high  school 
librarians,  which  discussed  Teaching  the 
use  of  the  high  school  library.  A  tenta- 
tive outline  of  lessons  was  presented  by 
Mrs  Jessie  W.  Luther  and  Mrs  Elsie 
Howard  Pine  of  the  Kansas  State  nor- 
mal school.  Other  subjects  discussed 
were,  Getting  the  needs  of  .the  high 
school  library  before  the  superintendent 
and  the  board  of  education,  and  Making 
the  high  school  library  a  library  and  not 
a  study  hall. 

Mrs  Margery  Doud,  librarian,  Buder 
branch,  St  Louis  public  library,  was  in 
charge  of  the  Lending  librarians  group. 
A  subject  which  provoked  considerable 
discussion  was  Substituting  an  identifi- 
cation card  for  a  regular  borrower's 
card.  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  reported  that 
it  was  saving  one  assistant's  time  by  this 
change.  The  feeling  of  those  present 
seemed  to  be  that  this  system  was  better 
adapted  to  the  small  library  than  the 
large  one.  A  special  bargain  day  on 
which  all  over-due  books  might  be  re- 
turned to  the  library  with  no  questions 
asked  and  no  fines  charged  had  been 
tried    out    by    several    libraries. 

H.  O.  Severance,  librarian.  University 
of  Missouri,  led  the  group  discussing 
Problems  of  the  order  department.  Sub- 
jects taken  up  were :  Record  of  gifts  and 
binding;  What  class  of  gifts  to  solicit; 
From  whom  should  purchases  be  made 
— local  dealer,  publisher  or  importer. 

Miss  Anita  Hostetter  of  the  Kansas 
State  normal  school  library  led  the  dis- 
cussion on  extension  and  package  loan 
libraries.  Topics  taken  up  were:  Work 
with  clubs  and  schools.  Reference  work 
with  individuals  and  Duplication  of  ser- 
vice by  various  agencies  of  the  same  state. 

Mrs  Jane  A.  Hurty  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  presided  over  the  Special 
librarians,  who  discussed  Free  access  to 
stacks;  Magazines  in  technical  libraries; 
Newspaper  indexing ;  Biographical  in- 
dexing of  men  and  women  in  Missouri. 

Thursday  morning  was  devoted  to  li- 
brary round  tables.  Librarians  of  cities 
of  300-3000  population  were  presided 
over  by  Miss  Nellie  Williams. 


Librarians  from  cities  of  2000-10,000 
population  had  a  conference  presided  over 
by  Miss  Mary  C.  McQuaid,  librarian, 
Public  library,  Fairbury,  Nebraska. 

Miss  Grace  D.  Rose,  librarian,  Pub- 
lic library,  Des  Moines,  presided  at  the 
round  table  of  librarians  from  cities  of 
10,000-up.  The  topics  were  the  ques- 
tion of  having  members  of  a  library 
staff  make  out  efficiency  records  for 
themselves,  and  the  Grand  Rapids  plan 
of  allowing  assistants  three  to  four 
months  time  on  pay  to  take  special 
studies  or  for  travel. 

The  group  of  college  and  university  li- 
brarians, in  charge  of  Earl  N.  Manches- 
ter, director  of  libraries.  University  of 
Kansas,  discussed  apportionment  of  book 
funds,  gift  material  and  its  disposal 
when  not  needed,  reserve  books  and 
fines.  Librarians  from  teacher-training 
institutions  were  presided  over  by  Ward 
Edwards,  librarian.  State  teachers  col- 
lege, Warrensburg,  Mo. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  meetings  of 
State  library  associations  were  held  to 
transact  necessary  business. 

On  Thursday  evening,  a  discussion  of 
Children's  Book  Week  was  led  by  Miss 
Alice  L  Hazeltine. 

A  group  interested  in  librarians'  read- 
ing was  in  charge  of  Miss  Edith  Tobitt, 
who  gave  an  exceedingly  good  paper  on 
this  subject. 

A  book-preparing  and  binding  demon- 
stration at  the  Public  library  was  con- 
ducted by  Theodore  Kroeger,  binding 
foreman,  and  Miss  Grace  Hill,  catalog 
department,  Kansas  City  public  library. 

Altho  not  officially  on  the  program, 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  excellent 
talks  which  Mr  Ferguson  gave  at  the 
noonday  luncheon  of  the  Rotary  Qub 
and  Mr  Utley,  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Librarians  were  guests  at  both  of  these 
luncheons.  Mr  Utley,  in  his  address, 
said  "You  will  find  us,  as  librarians,  the 
most  dissatisfied  of  public  servants,"  ex- 
plaining not  that  we  were  dissatisfied 
with  our  own  lot  but  dissatised  with  the 
results  obtained  when  possibilities  were 
so  great. 

Charles  H.  Compton, 
Secretary. 
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California— The  third  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Orange  county  library  club  was 
held  at  the  Public  library  of  Fullerton, 
October  7.  It  was  turned  into  an  Ameri- 
canization meeting  by  the  enthusiastic 
presence  of  Miss  Druzilla  MacKay  who 
has  recently  been  engaged  to  supervise 
Americanization  work  among  Mexican 
laborers  in  Orange  county.  Miss  Mac- 
Kay  gave  a  vivid  and  entertaining  ac- 
count of  her  experiences  and  adventures 
in  getting  her  work  established.  She  ex- 
hibited books  and  pamphlets,  pictures 
and  charts,  used  in  teaching  the  foreign- 
ers a  working  knowledge  of  English. 
Miss  MacKay  made  a  strong  plea  for 
help  from  the  libraries  of  Orange  county, 
setting  out  in  detail  just  what  help  could 
be  given  by  books  and  other  library  ma- 
terial. 

Ruth  Ellis, 
Secretary. 

District  of  Columbia — Fall  meetings  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  library  associa- 
tion were  inaugurated,  October  20,  1922, 
with  a  "Get-it-done  meeting,"  attended  by 
more  than  100  Washington  librarians. 
Dr  Frank  W.  Ballou,  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  Washington,  and  Miss 
Rebecca  B.  Rankin,  president  of  the 
Special  libraries  association,  and  Mu- 
nicipal reference  librarian  of  New  York 
City,  were  the  speakers. 

Miss  Rankin  emphasized  the  need  for 
teamwork  among  librarians  to  the  end 
that  library  service  may  be  "sold"  to  the 
public. 

"The  American  library,  operating  as  a 
service-giving  institution  has  set  an  ad- 
mirable standard  of  performance,"  she 
said,  "but  this  service  has  not  been  fully 
exploited  or  utilized.  With  the  birth  of 
a  new  conception  of  cooperation  and  pro- 
fessional unity,  library  service  today 
bids  fair  to  attain  a  position  of  even 
greater  importance  and  prestige  in  the 
community." 

Miss  Rankin  called  attention  to  the 
survey  of  Washington's  informational 
resources  now  being  undertaken  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  library  asso- 
ciation and  stated  that  it  should  "facili- 


tate local  research  undertakings  and 
be  of  benefit  to  investigators  in  other 
cities." 

Dr  Frank  W.  Ballou  said:  "Only 
by  actual  contact  with  books  on 
science,  art  and  literature,  as  made 
available  in  school  and  public  libra- 
ries, can  the  public  school  student  gain 
a  vital  appreciation  of  the  subjects  he  . 
studies.  The  public  schools  of  Wash- 
ington have  not  been  slow  to  partici- 
pate in  the  movement  to  extend  library 
facilities  to  their  pupils.  We  have  now 
a  series  of  high  school  libraries  which 
rank  with  those  of  any  other  city  in 
the  country,  and  provision  is  being 
made  for  the  extension  of  school  li- 
brary facilities." 

Dr  Ballou  explained  the  present 
policy  of  establishing  branches  of  the 
public  library  in  the  Washington  grade 
schools  to  the  end  that  the  public  library 
provide  both  the  juvenile  and  adult 
population  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
with  library  facilities  in  their  home 
neighborhoods. 

Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  association,  introduced  the  speak- 
ers, and  presided  at  a  short  business 
session.  Announcement  was  made  of 
a  four  page  multigraphed  news  bul- 
letin, issued  to  members  of  the  associa- 
tion. This  is  called  D.  C,  L.  A,  Doings, 
and  contains  news  and  items  of  library 
activities  in  Washington.  Copies  of  the 
first  issue  of  this  bulletin  were  received 
by  the  members  and,  among  other  things, 
it  contained  a  chart  showing  the  organi- 
zation and  activities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  library  association  and  the 
names  of  all  officers  and  committee 
chairmen.  The  meeting  was  then  turned 
into  an  informal  social  session  and  Miss 
Rankin  and  Dr  Ballou  were  introduced 
to  various  members  of  the  association 
The  Superintendent  of  schools  thus  had 
opportunity  to  talk  over  the  school  and 
library  situation  with  interested  indi- 
viduals, making  for  clearer  understand- 
ing by  both  factors  in  the  work. 

A  unique  aspect  of  this  meeting  of  the 
association  was  the  interest  displayed  by 
the  Washington  newspapers.  Two  papers 
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ran  advance  notices  of  the  meetings; 
four  printed  stories  of  the  meeting  on  the 
day  after,  and  one  paper  commented 
editorially  upon  it  in  its  Sunday  issue. 
Altogether,  Washington  newspapers  de- 
voted 34  column-inches  of  space  in  their 
articles  on  the  meeting. 

Iowa— The  thirty-second  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Iowa  library  association  was 
held  at  Cedar  Rapids,  October  23-25. 

Mr  W.  F.  Riley,  the  president,  was 
unavoidably  detained  on  the  opening  day 
and  Miss  Grace  Shellenberger,  second 
vice-president,  presided.  An  address  of 
welcome  was  given  by  Luther  A.  Brewer, 
president  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  library 
board,  and  a  response  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
McCoy  of  Indianola.  After  the  usual 
reports  Mrs  Cora  Wilson  Stewart  of 
Kentucky  spoke  on  The  campaign  against 
illiteracy.  The  figures  which  she  gave 
concerning  illiteracy  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Iowa  and  her  account  of  the  work 
that  was  being  done  in  teaching  adult 
illiterates  to  read  and  write  inspired  all 
present  with  a  desire  to  assist  in  this 
work. 

The  evening  program  consisted  of  an 
address  and  readings  on  Recent  poetry 
by  Prof  Edwin  Ford  Piper  of  the  State 
university  of  Iowa.  Mr  Piper  spoke  of 
the  different  messages  of  the  different 
poets,  one  attempting  to  interpret  beauty, 
another  present  day  conditions  and  an- 
'  other  mid-west  life,  etc.  Reread  a  number 
of  poems  written  on  the  latter  subject, 
among  them  his  own.  The  address  was 
followed  by  a  social  hour,  the  librarians 
of  Cedar  Rapids  being  hostesses. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  business 
meeting  was  held,  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion  being  a  change  in  the  mem- 
bership dues  to  a  sliding  scale  for  library 
membership  in  cities  of  different  sizes, 
with  a  flat  rate  for  individuals.  Some 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  legality  of 
a  library  board  using  its  tax  funds  for 
this  purpose  and  the  subject  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  investigation. 

Report  was  received  from  the  legisla- 
tive committee  and  communications  in 
regard  to  the  A.  L.  A.  membership,  book 
binding,  the  salaries  of  the  staff  of  the 


Library  Congress,  etc.,  were  received  and 
indorsed. 

The  president's  address  omitted  at  the 
opening  session  was  given  here,  follow- 
ed by  an  address  on  Coimty  libraries  by 
J.  G.  Mitchell,  of  Des  Moines,  attorney 
for  the  Iowa  farm  bureau.  Mr  Mitchell 
made  no  attempt  to  cover  the  mechanics 
of  the  subject,  devoting  his  time  to  the 
spiritual  side,  so  to  speak,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  librarians  will  meet, 
naming  among  these  the  preoccupatioc 
caused  by  the  present  unrest,  the  movies, 
etc.  The  address  was  inspiring  and  help- 
ful. 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
round  tables  at  which  the  problems  of  the 
different  groups  were  discussed.  These 
were  followed  at  4.15  by  an  address  by 
Dr  Herbert  Martin,  of  Drake  University, 
Des  Moines,  on  the  Child  mind. 

Tuesday  evening,  three  one-act  plays 
were  presented  by  the  Coe  College  play- 
ers. They  were  not  only  entertaining  but 
showed  the  librarians  what  might  be  done 
in  the  way  of  Little  Theater  entertain- 
ments. 

At  the  closing  session  on  Wednesday 
morning,  Irving  B.  Richman  of  Musca- 
tine gave  on  inspiring  and  helpful  ad- 
dress on  "The  newer  treatment  of  his- 
tory" naming  as  examples  "The  outline 
of  history"  by  H.  G.  Wells,  Van  Loon's 
"Story  of  mankind,"  "The  chronicles  of 
America"  and  other  books. 

Book  talks  followed,  fiction  being 
treated  by  Miss  Mary  Egan  of  Qinton 
and  Miss  Lydia  Barrette  of  Mason  City, 
juvenile  books  by  Miss  Linn  Jones  of 
Des  Moines,  who  gave  also  a  list  of 
"Dont's."  Under  travel  and  biography, 
Miss  Edna  Giesler  of  Des  Moines  spoke 
briefly  of  "The  Dingbat  of  Arcady"  by 
Wilkinson,  Miss  Grace  Murphy  of  Dav- 
enport on  "Tramping  with  a  poet  in  the 
Rockies,"  Miss  Mae  C.  Anders  of  Des 
Moines  on  the  "Chronicles  of  Chicora" 
by  Pringle,  and  Miss  Grace  D.  Rose  on 
"Here,  there  and  everywhere"  by  Ham- 
ilton. Lists  covering  the  different  groups 
of  books  were  circulated. 

In  order  to  promote  sociability  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Iowa  library  commission 
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proposed  a  slogan  for  the  meeting  in  the 
game  "Who'll  Speak  First"  offering  a 
prize  to  the  person  who  should  speak  to 
the  largest  number  of  strangers.  Curi- 
osity was  expressed  as  to  how  this  was 
to  be  determined  but  all  present  felt  that 
the  award  of  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
flowers  to  Miss  Hagey  and  the  staff  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  library  was  well  made. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
an  automobile  ride,  a  visit  to  the  Quaker 
Oats  establishment  and  the  Masonic  li- 
brary and  a  tea  given  by  the  staff  of  the 
Cedar  Rapids  library. 

The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  at 
some  meetings,  due  to  the  location  of 
the  meeting  place  and  to  other  reasons. 
Invitations  for  the  next  meeting  were  re- 
ceived from  Burlington,  Council  Bluffs, 
Davenport,  Des  Moines,  Fort  Dodge,  and 
Mason  City.  The  decision  was  left  to 
the  Executive  board.  The  officers  for 
the  coming  year  are : 

President,  Miss  Grace  Shellenberger, 
Davenport;  first  vice-president,  Mrs  H. 
W.  Spaulding,  Grinnell;  second  vice- 
president.  Miss  E.  Joanna  Hagey,  Cedar 
Rapids;  secretary.  Miss  Ruth  Gibbons, 
Cherokee;  treasurer.  Miss  Mae  C.  An- 
ders, Des  Moines.  Member  of  certifica- 
tion board.  Miss  Charlotte  Crosley,  Web- 
ster City. 

Kentucky— Berea  was  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Kentucky  library  associa- 
tion, October  12-14. 

At  the  opening  session,  George  T.  Set- 
tle, librarian  of  the  Free  public  library 
of  Louisville,  made  a  response  to  Dr  J. 
W.  Raine's  address  of  welcome.  This 
r  was  followed  by  a  short  speech  by  the 
president  of  the  association,  Miss 
Euphemia  K.  Corwin,  librarian  of  Berea 
college. 

The  general  subject  of  the  conference 
was  the  adaptation  of  library  resources 
to  rural  life,  and  this  idea  was  kept  in 
mind  by  the  discussion  of  The  librarian 
and  the  country  child,  by  J.  F.  Smith,  of 
Berea  college;  by  Miss  Fannie  C.  Raw- 
son's  talk  on  the  work  of  the  State  li- 
brary commission;  Miss  Jennie  O. 
Cochrane  of  Louisville,  who  spoke  on 
Traveling  libraries  of  Jefferson  county; 


Mrs  H.  G.  Henderson  of  Georgetown 
who  talked  of  Traveling  libraries  in 
Scott  county.  Mrs  W.  H.  Coffman  of 
Georgetown  spoke  of  The  club  woman 
in  library  work. 

At  the  round  table  on  Large  public, 
school  and  college  libraries,  Miss  Cora 
Beatty  of  the  Free  public  library,  Louis- 
ville, spoke  on  Methods  and  results  of 
advertising  the  library. 

Miss  Beatty  said  in  part : 

Advertisiiiff  the  library 

It  is  a  time  honored  custom  to  begin 
by  defining  the  subject  about  which  one 
is  to  talk.  In  this  case  why  not  think  of 
advertising  as  the  imagination  that  sees 
in  a  project  possibilities  that  can  be 
realized  only  by  appealing  to  die  public 
in  new  ways  to  create  a  desire  where 
none  existed  before. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  to  tell  the  whok 
truth  about  libraries,  for  honestly,  they 
are  as  a  rule  not  so  much  used  as  we 
could  hope.  But  swely  this  condition, 
it  would  seem,  would  justify  a  bit  of 
publicity. 

Let  us  consider  only  free  advertising, 
as  it  appears  that  this  kind  is  most  de- 
sirable in  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  libraries  and  should  be  most  effective. 

Of  course  there  must  be  something  to 
advertise,  and  we  have  it.  Public  libra- 
ries offer  a  wide  variety  of  service. 
Business,  trade  and  manufacturing,  art, 
amusement,  science,  philosophy,  religion 
and  politics,  these  are  some  of  the  phases 
of  human  activity  in  which  a  library 
busies  itself.  Isn't  everyone  interested 
in  at  least  one  of  these  branches? 

The  librarian  knows  what  he  has  to 
offer,  but  it  takes  at  least  two  to  do  that 
much  talked-of  thing,  cooperate.  We 
have  to  tell  people  what  we  have. 

The  principal  medium  is  the  news- 
paper. In  addition  to  the  monthly  re- 
ports, there  are  the  editorials,  the  news 
items,  the  lists  of  new  books  and  the 
feature  articles,  each  of  which  can  be 
marshalled  for  the  library. 

The  moving  pictures  are  giving  us  a 
certain  type  of  publicity.  In  some  in- 
stances they  are  offering  a  stimulus  to 
people  to  go  back  and  read  the  tales,  the 
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really  good  tales  of  yesterday — and 
what  is  even  better,  perhaps,  the  volumes 
dating  back  to  the  days  before  yesterday. 
Don  Marquis  gives  us  this,  picked  up 
among  the  early  morning  commuters: 

"Was  ye  at  the  pitchers  last  night?.  .  . 
Yeh?  .  .  .  Good,  ain't  it?  They're  get- 
tin'  the  pitchers  out  in  book  form  now, 
'Knighthood  in  Flower'  and  all.  Some- 
body oughta  get  out  Monty  Crista  in 
book  form;  bet  it'd  go  big!" 

The  clubs,  the  board  of  trade,  and 
other  business  organizations  form  an- 
other branch  thru  which  we  can  work. 
The  women's  clubs  are  realizing  more 
and  more  the  value  of  library  service. 
We  are  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Thanatopsis  clubs  and  the  little  groups 
of  serious  thinkers;  but  we  have  hardly 
more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with 
the  business  man — that  is,  the  business 
man  before  he  is  tired. 

Of  course  it  is  always  the  open  season 
for  stalking  the  business  man,  in  Hbrary 
work.  No  doubt  he  mistrusts  the  value 
of  anything  that  is  free.  Actually,  sad  to 
relate,  financial  statistics  of  libraries 
prove  it  is  too  often  almost  free,  but  in 
theory  it  has  been  paid  for.  So  why 
not  avail  oneself  of  a  service,  an  expert 
service,  not  to  put  it  too  strongly,  owned 
and  maintained  by  the  city,  and  for 
which  a  portion,  however  small,  of  the 
taxes  is  set  aside  ?  It  has  been  said  that 
the  business  man  has  been  too  prone  to 
limit  his  interest  in  the  library  to  an 
occasional  trip  just  to  show  the  place 
off  to  visitors.  The  business  element 
should  view  us  more  as  a  public  service 
corporation.  There  have  been  many  ar- 
y  tides  recently  pointing  out  the  valuable 
material  at  hand  and  easily  accessible  to 
an  experienced  research  worker. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sessions 
was  the  round  table  for  small  libraries, 
conducted  by  Miss  Fannie  C.  Rawson, 
of  the  Kentucky  library  commission. 
For  several  years  this  feature  has  at- 
tracted librarians  of  the  smaller  libra- 
ries to  the  meeting,  as  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  their  personal 
problems  and  get  suggestions  from  each 
other  in  the  smaller  matters. 


The  program  was  supplemented  by  a 
contribution  from  Miss  Mary  Eileen 
Ahem,  editor  of  Public  Libraries,  the 
honor  guest  of  the  association,  who  had 
made  a  more  formal  address  to  the  en- 
tire association  on  the  previous  day.  Miss 
Ahern  read  an  entertaining  and  stimulat- 
ing paper,  A  day  at  a  small  library, 
which  revealed  the  many  calls  to  which 
these  librarians  respond, 

Mrs  Henderson  of  Scott  coimty  free 
library  and  Miss  Rawson  urged  prepara- 
tion for  special  observance  of  Children's 
Book  Week.  Miss  Tunis  of  Danville 
showed  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
public  in  regard  to  abusing  and  losing 
books.  Mrs  Arnold  of  Middlesboro 
begged  librarians  to  be  generous  in  the 
number  of  books  allowed  a  borrower, 
while  Mrs  Gardener  of  Scottsville  dem- 
onstrated how  all  of  these  books  could 
be  charged  on  one  card. 

Miss  Paxton  of  Stanford  gave  sug- 
gestions for  enlarging  the  magazine  col- 
lection and  stressed  the  value  of  this  ma- 
terial in  reference  work.  Miss  Wheat- 
croft  of  the  Kentucky  library  commis- 
sion pointed  out  fields  of  growth  for 
small  libraries  and  urged  some  new  ac- 
tivity to  be  undertaken  each  year. 

Miss  Rawson  closed  the  meeting  with 
a  discussion  on  book  binding,  means  of 
raising  funds  and  other  topics  of  general 
interest. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  more 
delightful  surroundings  could  have  been 
enjoyed  than  the  location  of  Berea  col- 
lege. In  the  midst  of  friendly  mountains, 
flanked  by  the  experiment  fields  of  Berea 
college,  in  the  midst  of  well  paved,  and 
that  most  unusual  quality,  clean  streets, 
housed  in  a  good  hotel,  with  ample  room 
for  the  meetings,  great  and  small,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  was  most  en- 
chanting. The  rooms  set  aside  for  the 
meeting  were  ample,  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful, the  mountain  chill  simple  add- 
ing zest  to  the  occasion,  while  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty  were  untiring  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  hosts  of  the 
various  occasions. 

President  Hutchins  received  the  libra- 
rians with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  the 
evening  spent  at  his  very  pleasant  home. 
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with  music  and  pictures,  was  most  de- 
lightful. 

The  crowning  event  was  the  pilgrim- 
age for  an  out-of-door  supper  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  some  miles  distant  from 
the  Inn.  The  glory  of  the  autumn  color- 
ing, the  sweep  of  landscape,  delicious  ed- 
ibles and  charming  society  combined  to 
make  a  memorable  occasion. 

The  officers  elected  for  next  year  are 
as  follows: 

President.  Mrs  A.  S.  Gardner,  Scotts- 
ville;  first  vice-president,  Miss  Margaret 
King,  librarian,  State  university,  I,ex- 
ington;  second  vice-president,  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Tunis,  librarian.  Public  library, 
Danville,  Ky. ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Miss  Mary  Robert  Loyd,  librarian,  Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan  college,  Winchester; 
Member-at-large,  Mrs  W.  H.  Coffman, 
Georgetown. 

Masachusctts— A  joint  meeting  of  the 
three  Massachusetts  library  organiza- 
tions was  held  in  Greenfield,  October  19- 
21. 

The  first  session  was  conducted  by  the 
Massachusetts  library  club  under  the 
leadership  of  its  president,  Harold  T. 
Dougherty.  Prof  Raymond  G.  Gettell 
of  Amherst  college  gave  the  address  of 
the  evening,  his  topic  being  the  United 
States  in  world  politics.  Prof  Gettell 
sketched  the  development  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  later  outlined  the  position  now 
held  by  the  United  States.  In  summariz- 
ing the  effects  of  the  new  aspects  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  he 
poiiited  out  that  there  is  a  growth  of  cen- 
tralizing power  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment as  against  the  states,  an  increas- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  president,  and 
governmental  gains  at  the  expense  of  the 
individual. 

Miss  E.  Louise  Jones  of  the  Library 
commission  conducted  a  round  table  on 
library  problems  on  Friday  morning. 
Discussion  developed  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren's rooms  in  the  majority  of  libraries 
do  not  observe  full  time  opening  sched- 
ule. State-librarian  Redstone  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  libraries  keeping 
general  and  special  statutes,  acts  and  re- 
solves.   Large  libraries  should  keep  vari- 


ous editions  of  the  statutes,  but  one  is 
sufficient  for  small  libraries. 

Harold  A.  Wooster  of  Westfield  de- 
scribes an  inexpensive  process  of  filing 
mounted  pictures. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  no  library  releases  for  general  cir- 
culation, books  already  reserved  for  a 
group  of  readers. 

The  question  as  to  the  age  when  chil- 
dren should  be  permitted  to  use  the  adult 
department  showed  a  consensus  of  opin- 
ion favoring  the  placing  of  books  for 
ninth  grade  reading  lists  in  the  children's 
room,  thereby  bringing  the  reading  in  the 
children's  room  forward  one  year.  Some 
libraries  require  children  to  have  an  ad- 
mission slip  in  order  to  use  the  adult 
department. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  in 
charge  of  the  Western  Massachusetts 
club  under  its  president,  Harold  A. 
Wooster.  Prof  Burges  Johnson  of  Vas- 
sar  college  presented  a  Layman's  idea 
of  a  librarian.  After  a  facetious  discus- 
sion of  the  librarian  of  his  youth,  Prof 
Johnson  declared  that  the  librarian 
should  have  three  dominant  loyalties,  the 
first,  himself,  second,  his  job,  and  third, 
his  community.  First  there  should  be  an 
intense  desire  to  progress  in  one's  chosen 
field.  It  is  not  so  necessary  to  have  be- 
lief in  the  library  one  has  as  to  have  a 
dream  of  a  better  one.  No  one  can  form- 
ulate the  dream.  No  other  profession 
asks  for  quite  the  same  point  of  view. 
The  librarian  must  feel  the  necessity  of 
working  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
•The  task  is  to  put  one's  hand  to  it  and 
go  at  it  with  dreams.  It  is  necessary  to 
like  the  community  while  you  are  there, 
not  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do,  but  be- 
cause one  believes  in  it,  altho  this  may 
never  take  the  form  of  verbal  boosting. 
It  is  essential,  however,  all  thru,  to  have 
a  belief  in  one's  power  to  help.  At  the 
close  of  Prof  Johnson's  address,  copies 
of  his  article,  A  book  in  the  house,  re- 
printed from  Harper's  Magazine,  were 
distributed  by  the  Western  Massachusetts 
library  club. 

Following  the  afternoon  session,  pleas- 
ant excursions  were  made  to  Deerfield 
and  Northfield. 
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The  session  on  Friday  afternoon 
opened  with  a  book  pageant  written  by 
Miss  M.  Grace  Fickett  of  the  Westfield 
normal  school.  Costumes  were  made  up 
of  full  length  replicas  of  the  backs  of 
some  much-used  reference  books.  The 
books  were  represented  as  speaking  to 
the  people,  inviting  them  to  use  the  .vol- 
ume and  admonishing  readers  for  ill  us- 
age. Books  with  speaking  parts  were 
Webster's  dictionary,  New  International 
cyclopedia.  Who's  Who,  Warner's  li- 
brary, Lamed's  History  for  ready  refer- 
ence, Stedman's  Library  of  American  lit- 
erature, Bartlett's  Familiar  quotations 
and  the  World  almanac. 

Z.  Marshall  Crane,  library  trustee  of 
Dalton  who  had  been  associated  with 
\the  work  of  the  Near  East  relief  at  the 
time  of  the  distress  in  the  Caucasus  and 
the  appearance  of  Bolshevism  in  Rus- 
sia, gave  an  interesting  address  on  the 
Near  East. 

The  Massachusetts  library  club 
scholarship  was  awarded  to  Miss  Ger- 
trude L.  Harrington,  a  student  at  Sim- 
mons college,  1923. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  session  was  in 
charge  of  the  New  England  School  li- 
brary association,  the  program  including 
remarks  by  Qarence  D.  IGngsley,  super- 
visor of  Secondary  education,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  Planning  a  high  school  li- 
brary, and  a  talk  on  Story  telling  in 
schools  by  Miss  Mabel  C.  Bragg,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  schools,  Newton. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  club  will 
be  held  in  Providence,  January  25-26, 
1923. 

Varied  and  sometimes  impromptu  pro- 
grams of  entertainment  were  given  dur- 
ing the  meeting. 

Michigan— The  register  showed  an  en- 
rolhnent  of  169  members  present  at  the 
thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  library  association  held  in 
Flint,  October  24-25.  There  were  three 
important  matters  introduced  for  con- 
sideration at  the  opening  session,  Tues- 
day afternoon,  namely,  school  and 
county  libraries  and  the  penal  fines,  cer- 
tification of  librarians,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  legislation. 


As  provided  in  the  constitution,  school 
libraries  and  those  public  libraries  which 
function  as  school  libraries  receive  the 
penal  fines  as  part  of  their  appropriation 
for  books.  During  a  general  discussion 
the  fact  was  brought  out  that  neither  their 
distribution  nor  expenditure  was  satis- 
factory. According  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, fines  collected  in  a  given  county  re- 
main in  that  county;  consequently  those 
wherein  large  cities  are  located  receive 
large  sums,  while  the  sparsely  settled  dis- 
tricts receive  only  very  small  amounts. 
In  many  instances  it  has  been  found  that 
the  funds  were  being  misappropriated  or 
spent  unwisely,  not  thru  dishonesty  but 
thru  ignorance.  It  was  suggested  Aat 
librarians  inform  themselves  of  existing 
conditions  in  their  respective  counties 
and  try  to  correct  if  possible  any  errors 
found. 

Certification  for  Michigan  librarians 
was  introduced  by  Miss  Sleneau  of  the 
MacGregor  public  library,  who  outlined 
briefly  the  Wisconsin  certification  law, 
and  the  tentative  plan  suggested  by  the 
committee  on  National  certification  and 
training  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation. She  said  it  might  be  several 
years  before  national  certification  was 
well  launched,  but  that  it  was  a  goal  to- 
ward which  to  work.  Since  some  states 
have  already  adopted  the  plan  and  others 
were  about  to  do  so,  it  was  the  senti- 
ment of  those  present  that  Michigan  li- 
brarians should  give  the  matter  their 
most  careful  thought  and  consideration. 
The  president  was  instructed  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  make  further 
investigation  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  committee  on  legislation,  of 
which  Mr  Ranck  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
public  library  is  chairman,  recommended 
three  bills  for  presentation  at  the  next 
legislature,  namely,  the  librarian's  retire- 
ment fund  bill,  another  for  the  promo- 
tion of  county  library  service,  and  a 
third  providing  for  tiie  acceptance  of 
properly  certified  copies  of  manuscripts, 
books,  etc.,  in  libraries  as  evidence  in 
the  courts  of  the  state.  In  regard  to 
some  provision  for  carrying  on  the  li- 
brary promotion  work  formerly  done  by 
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the  State  library  commission  which  was 
abolished  at  the  last  legislature,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  this  work  be  placed 
for  the  present  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State  library,  and  every  effort  be 
made  to  secure  legislation  for  its  ade- 
quate financial  support. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  eve- 
ning session  was  a  talk  on  "The  state's 
opportunities  for  service  thru  libraries" 
by  M.  L.  Dudgeon  of  the  Milwaukee 
public  library,  whose  central  thought 
was  expressed  in  his  statement  that  li- 
braries are  educational  institutions  and 
as  such  should  receive  state  support  and 
supervision.  Large  sums  of  money  are, 
he  said,  appropriated  every  year  for 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  which 
benefit  not  more  than  one-fourth  the 
population.  Libraries  are  more  uni- 
versal in  their  appeal,  more  democratic 
in  their  tendencies,  and  are,  therefore, 
entitled  to  state  aid  as  well  as  schools 
and  universities.  John  T.  Frederick  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  editor 
of  The  Midland  gave  a  delightful  talk 
on  the  "Literary  progress  of  the  Middle- 
West,"  after  which  an  informal  recep- 
tion was  held. 

Wednesday's  session  opened  with  a 
talk  on  "Tricks  of  the  trade"  by  Mr 
Wheeler  of  Muskegon,  who  enumerated 
various  methods  of  displaying  books  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  their  circula- 
tion. Miss  Ronan,  in  a  brief  talk  on 
"Red  tape  vs  human  vagaries"  defined 
red  tape  as  the  routine  process  which 
stands  between  the  librarian  and  the 
patron,  and  emphasized  that  the  libra- 
rian's first  consideratiton  should  be  serv- 
ice with  the  least  possible  friction.  Miss 
Beglinger,  who  spoke  briefly  on  The 
Education  of  the  foreigner,  earnestly  re- 
quested the  cooperation  of  the  Michigan 
library  association  in  this  phase  of  edu- 
cational work.  Miss  Walton  conducted 
a  book  experience  meeting  which  was 
both  interesting  and  practical.  Mr 
Emerson,  librarian  of  the  Jackson  pub- 
lic library,  spoke  on  "World  history, 
Wells,  Van  Loon  and  Robinson;"  Miss 
Frederick,  branch  librarian,  Detroit,  on 
"Van  Loon,  who  reads  him  and  why;" 
Mr  Brown,  librarian  of  Highland  Park 


high-school  library,  on  "Delight  vs  re? 
quirement;"  Miss  Constance  Bement,  li- 
brarian of  Port  Huron  public  library,  on 
"Best  sellers  and  books  most  in  de- 
mand;" Miss  Anne  Wiggins,  assistant- 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Flint, 
on  "A  teacher's  viewpoint;"  Miss  Falk- 
ingham,  librarian  of  Benton  Harbor  pub- 
lic library,  on  "Three  or  four  recent 
books  in  my  library;"  Miss  Margaret 
Smith,  from  the  reference  department  of 
the  Michigan  University  library,  on 
"Reading  of  college  students." 

Officers  elected  are:  President,  Con- 
stance Bement,  Port  Huron  public  li- 
brary; first  vice-president,  Harold  L. 
Wheeler,  Muskegon  public  library;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Edith  Thomas,  libra- 
ry of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor;  secretary,  Charlotte  M.  Jackson, 
State  library,  Lansing;  treasurer,  Hel- 
ena LeFevre,  Spies  public  library,  Me- 
nominee. 

Charlotte  M.  Jackson, 
Secretary. 

Minnesota— The  Minnesota  library  as- 
sociation held  its  annual  meeting  at  Du- 
luth,  October  2-4,  with  an  attendance  of 
124  members.  The  president.  Miss  Alice 
Dimlap,  welcomed  the  visitors  after 
which  a  roll  call  of  libraries  was  re- 
sponded to  with  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  work  during  the  year. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson's  report  of 
the  Education  committee  told  of  the  out- 
line which  the  conmiittee  had  prepared 
for  the  use  of  those  who  were  speaking 
on  librarianship  as  a  profession.  In 
May  and  June  talks  were  given  in  a 
nimiber  of  schools  and  colleges  to  en- 
courage library  school  candidates.  School 
libraries,  Children's  Book  Week  and  the 
increasing  number  of  calls  for  school  li- 
brarians thruout  the  state,  were  among 
the  subjects  commented  upon  in  the  re- 
port. 

The  striking  features  of  the  Detroit 
conference  were  discussed  by  those  who 
had  attended,  and  it  was  the  consensus 
that  the  meetings  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  would  be  of  much 
greater  benefit  if  held  away  from  the 
larger  cities. 
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The  paper,  What  corporation  training 
has  to  teach  us,  read  by  F.  K.  Walter, 
advocated  business  methods  in  library 
publicity,  urging  corporation  methods  of 
advertising. 

Miss  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  standardization  and  certifica- 
tion urged  a  better  business  system  in  li- 
brary management  and  the  establishing 
of  standard  methods  thruout  the  state. 
A  heated  discussion  followed  this  re- 
port. Miss  Ahern  and  Mr  Walter  both 
urging  librarians  to  consider  the  circula- 
tion statistics  of  less  importance  than 
other  matters. 

At  the  round  table  of  work  with 
foreign  bom,  led  by  Miss  Hickman,  Miss 
Campbell  told  of  the  treatment  of  for- 
eigners in  St.  Paul ;  Miss  Corteau  of  the 
St.  Paul  library  spoke  of  the  cataloging 
and  sources  of  foreign  books;  Miss 
Tawney  told  of  the  methods  of  selection 
in  the  foreign  book  department  of  Min- 
neapolis of  which  Miss  Neilson  is  chief, 
and  Miss  Martin  read  the  paper  pre- 
pared by  Miss  McLean  of  Minneapolis, 
telling  of  her  visits  to  the  Naturalization 
Court  where  the  new  citizen  is  welcomed 
to  the  library. 

Miss  Hurlburt  led  the  round  table 
on  administration,  which  discussed 
methods  of  detecting  and  punishing  mu- 
tilations and  theft. 

The  report  of  the  Library  legislation 
committee  by  Miss  Countryman,  chair- 
man, outlined  plans  of  certification  by 
legislation.  The  county  library  law  was 
read  with  recommendation  that  there  be 
revision  of  the  county  law,  state  aid  for 
libraries,  certification  of  librarians,  libra- 
ry instruction  in  the  university.  The  re- 
port was  accepted,  but  it  was  decided  to 
drop  further  action  until  a  later  date. 

The  round  table  on  Recent  develop- 
ments in  county  library  work,  led  by 
Miss  Countryman,  was  participated  in  by 
Miss  Field  who  told  of  the  work  just 
started  in  Hennepin  county,  while  Miss 
Clark  of  Hibbing  told  of  her  visits  to  li- 
braries abroad. 

The  discussion  of  publicity  methods 
by  Miss  Rosholt  resulted  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Publicity  committee  of  the 
state  association. 


At  the  Tuesday  evening  session  Mayor 
Snively  gave  a  short  talk.  Miss  Mary 
Eileen  Ahem,  of  Public  Libraries, 
was  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  Her 
paper  urged  the  carrying  on  of  higher 
ideals  in  library  work,  less  attention  to 
statistics  and  more  to  the  human  side  of 
the  work.  Her  advice  to  librarians  was 
for  more  personal  reading  of  the  higher 
type. 

Mrs  Banning,  the  author  of  several 
books  of  fiction,  contributed  suggestions 
about  the  choosing  of  books,  urging  less 
attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  group  of 
younger  critics  and  more  to  the  opinions 
of  one's  readers. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
courses  in  library  science,  by  Mrs  Jen- 
nings, chairman,  read  by  Mr  Wheelock, 
suggested  the  creation  of  a  library  school 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  a 
degree  of  bachelor  of  library  science.  It 
was  unanimously  indorsed  by  the  associt- 
tion  and  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr 
Wheelock  will  be  submitted  to  the  state 
legislature  during  the  coming  session  and 
to  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University. 

The  book  symposium  conducted  by 
Miss  Powell  included  books  on  Religion 
and  ethics,  by  Miss  Hutchinson;  Tech- 
nical books,  by  Miss  Thorson  and  Miss 
Dutcher ;  History  and  biography,  by  Mrs 
Blanchard  and  Miss  Clennon;  Childrens' 
books,  by  Miss  McCubrey  and  Miss 
Raines;  Fiction,  by  Miss  Martin  and 
Miss  Lamb. 

Miss  Baldwin  suggested  a  committee 
of  trustees  to  arouse  interest  among 
trustees  and  the  new  president  will  ap- 
point the  committee. 

The  newly  elected  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, F.  K.  Walter,  University  of  Min- 
nesota library;  first  vice-president,  Julia 
Fink,  Faribault  public  library;  second 
vice-president,  Blanch  Spooner,  School 
and  public  library,  Montevideo;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Sophia  Lammers, 
Mankato  public  library;  ex-officio,  Alice 
Dunlap,  Duluth  public  library. 

Nebraska— The  Nebraska  library  as- 
sociation held  its  annual  meeting,  Oc- 
tober 17-19,  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  con- 
nection  with   the   Missouri   Valley  re- 
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gional  conference  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association. 

Nebraska  was  represented  by  53  libra- 
rians from  thruout  the  state,  which  was 
agreed  as  a  good  representation,  at  the 
first  meeting  held  out  of  the  state. 

At  the  business  meeting,  Recruiting  for 
librarianship  was  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion and  referred  to  the  incoming  presi- 
dent for  action.  Other  topics  of  discus- 
sion were:  What  is  a  reasonable  in- 
come for  your  library,  and  Is  your  libra- 
ry organized  for  education? 

The  officers  elected  for  1922-23  were: 
President,  Lulu  Home,  Lincoln;  vice- 
president,  Mary  C.  McQuaid,  Fairbury; 
secretary-treasurer,  Ethel  Langdon,  Uni- 
versity Place. 

Edna  J.  Wolff, 
Secretary-treasurer. 

North  Dakota— The  seventeenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  North  Dakota  library  as- 
sociation was  held  in  Devil's  Lake,  Oc- 
tober 2-5. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  time 
as  the  State  federation  of  women's  clubs 
in  order  that  the  members  of  that  organ- 
ization might  attend  the  library  meetings. 
As  most  of  the  North  Dakota  libraries 
were  started  by  women's  clubs,  and  in 
many  cases  are  entirely  supported  by 
them,  there  is  close  connection  between 
the  two  organizations  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance  at  all  the  meetings. 

The  need  of  library  publicity  was  the 
keynote  of  the  meeting.  The  County  li- 
brary law  comes  before  the  legislature 
at  the  next  session  and  it  is  hoped  that 
such  an  interest  in  the  library  will  be 
aroused  in  the  state  that  there  will  be 
no  question  in  regard  to  the  passing  of 
the  law. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  1923  meet- 
ing in  the  spring  rather  than  in  the  fall 
as  that  time  seems  more  convenient  for 
the  majority  of  the  librarians  present. 
Fargo  was  chosen  as  the  next  meeting 
place.  The  officers  elected  for  the  com- 
ing year  are :  President,  Mary  E.  Dow- 
ney, secretary.  North  Dakota  library 
commission ;    Bessie   Baldwin,   librarian, 


WilHston,  vice-president;  Inga  Rynning, 
librarian,  Fargo,  secretary-treasurer. 
Gertrude  M.  Edwards, 
Secretary. 

Ohio— The  Ohio  library  association 
met,  Otober  24-27,  at  Van  Wert.  In 
view  of  the  new  county  library  law  re- 
cently passed,  holding  the  meeting  in 
the  town  which  proudly  boasts  of  hav- 
ing organized  one  of  the  first  county  li- 
braries in  the  United  States,  was  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  As  Van  Wert  is 
the  home  town  of  the  president,  an  air 
of  cordial  hospitality  pervaded  the  meet- 
ings and  everybody  felt  personally  wel- 
comed by  Mr  Antrim  and  his  wife. 

The  address  at  the  first  session  was 
given  by  George  B.  Utley,  president  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  who  brought  a  message  of 
good  cheer  and  predicted  a  brilliant  fu- 
ture for  libraries. 

The  following  day  a  trip  by  automo- 
biles was  made  to  Convoy,  a  village  of 
about  500  inhabitants,  where  the  Van 
Wert  library  had  a  station  and  a  collec- 
tion of  books  in  the  consolidated  school. 
Here,  in  the  school  hall  a  brief  talk  was 
given  by  Mrs  Cleo  Long  on  the  value  of 
the  library  to  Convoy.  The  freshness 
and  simplicity  of  her  talk  appealed  to 
all.  Mr  Greulach,  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  spoke  on  the  county  li- 
brary's value  to  rural  schools. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Vernon 
Riegel,  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
chairman  of  the  State  library  commis- 
sion, made  an  address  in  which  he  em- 
phasized the  close  connection  between 
the  school  and  the  library.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  G.  W.  Strong,  librarian  of 
Adelbert  college,  who  told  of  interesting 
experiences  of  a  year  abroad  when  he 
visited  many  university  and  national  li- 
braries. He  drew  an  amusing  composite 
picture  of  an  American  library  as  a 
large,  light,  airy,  warm  room  ornamented 
with  a  vase  of  flowers  and  a  Boston  fern 
and  situated  on  a  main  street,  and  con- 
trasted it  with*  a  composite  picture  of  a 
European  library  with  its  dim  lights, 
bitter  cold,  forbidding  railings  and  inac- 
cessibility.    He  was,  however,  received 
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by  the  foreign  librarians  with  a  warm 
cordiality. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk  the  meet- 
ing resolved  itself  into  sections,  the  col- 
lege and  reference  section  meeting  with 
R.  E.  Stauffer  of  Mt.  Union  college, 
and  the  library  and  school  section  with 
Miss  Wright  of  Toledo. 

Van  Wert  county  was  settled  in  part 
by  Welshmen,  and  wherever  there  are 
Welshmen  there  are  music  lovers,  as  at- 
tested by  the  music  furnished  at  the  Wed- 
nesday evening  banquet  and  at  other 
sessions,  by  local  talent  of  a  high  order. 
At  the  banquet,  Mrs  Antrim,  Dr  Root 
and  Miss  Lucy  Keeler  gave  interesting 
five  minute  toasts,  after  which  the  ad- 
dress of  the  evening  was  given  by  Her- 
bert S.  Hirshberg,  recently  appointed 
State  librarian.  His  subject  was  The  job 
ahead.  He  began  with  a  frank  state- 
ment of  conditions  and  followed  this 
with  a  plan  of  work  which  thrilled  the 
heart  of  every  librarian  present  with 
hope  for  the  library  future  of  Ohio. 

At  the  Thursday  morning  session,  Mr 
Vitz  of  Toledo  made  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  District  meetings  and  li- 
brary extension.  Miss  Jessie  Van  Qeve 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  had  an  address 
on  The  merit  of  a  book,  in  which  she 
discussed  the  standards  by  which  a  book 
should  be  judged.  Lee  R.  Bonne witz, 
in  his  address.  The  merit  of  a  flower, 
discoursed  of  the  satisfaction  to  be 
gained  by  the  cultivation  and  love  of 
flowers,  and  transported  his  hearers  far 
away  from  this  workaday  world  into 
realms  of  ethereal  beauty.  Later  some 
of  the  librarians  visited  his  lovely  garden 
and  saw  the  twenty  golden  pheasants 
which  roamed  about  in  it. 

Again  the  meeting  resolved  itself  into 
sections.  Twenty  seven  trustees  met 
with  C.  B.  Pollock  of  Van  Wert;  the 
Children's  section  met  with  Miss  Fang- 
meyer  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Small  li- 
braries section  with  Miss  Julia  Merrill, 
chief  of  the  Organization  division  of  the 
State  library. 

At  the  Thursday  afternoon  session, 
Miss  Boyer  of  the  Standard  school  of 
filing  of  Cleveland  had  an  address,  What 
the  library  has  that    the  business    man 


needs,  in  which  she  discussed  some  of 
the  library  tools  which  a  business  man 
would  find  useful.  Miss  Loleta  Dawson, 
librarian  of  Wa3me  county,  Michigan, 
gave  an  amusing  review  of  her  experi- 
ences as  county  librarian.  Miss  Eastman 
of  Cleveland  presided  over  the  City  and 
industrial  section  and  Mr  Antrim  over 
the  County  library  section. 

At  the  evening  session,  Nevin  O. 
Winter  gave  an  address,  "Seeing  yel- 
low," which  was  an  account  of  a  trip 
thru  China.  This  was  followed  by  a 
community  pageant  which  pictured  the 
development  of  Van  Wert. 

The  officers  elected  for  1922-23  were: 
President,  Miss  Elizabeth  Steele  of  Lo- 
raine;  first  vice-president,  Mrs  E.  M. 
Wales  of  Massilon;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, R.  E.  Stauflfer  of  Alliance;  third 
vice-president,  Miss  Shuler  of  Miamis- 
burg;  secretary.  Miss  Wulfekoetter  of 
Cincinnati;  treasurer,  Gilbert  O.  Ward 
of  Cleveland. 

Alice  B.  Coy, 
Secretary. 

Pennsylvania- Miss  Anna  A.  McDon- 
ald, president,  opened  the  twenty-second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  li- 
brary association  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 24,  for  a  four  day  session,  held  in 
Altoona.  Registrations  showed  132  in 
attendance  at  the  conferences. 

Miss  McDonald,  in  greeting  the  asso- 
ciation, touched  upon  a  few  of  the  sign 
posts  which  point  to  a  brighter  future 
in  the  library  world.  She  spoke  of  the 
increased  incomes  for  libraries  in  the 
state,  growth  of  favorable  public  senti- 
ment and  the  near  dawn  of  the  county 
library  movement  in  Pennsylvania.  "The 
public  library  has  become  an  economic 
necessity,"  Miss  McDonald  cited  in  clos- 
ing, "and  tho  we  may  dream  dreams  for 
the  future,  the  time  for  action  has 
come." 

Dr  George  P.  Donehoo,  state  libra- 
rian, also  stressed  this  note  of  op- 
timism in  his  address  "What  a  State  li- 
brary should  be." 

Dr  Donehoo  spoke  of  the  critical 
age  of  transition  in  which  we  are  now 
living    since    we    have    drifted    away 
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from  the  moorings  of  our  forefathers, 
and  away  from  all  ancient  tradition. 
In  this  transition  period  of  danger  to 
our  democracy,  the  value  of  the  libra- 
ry as  an  educational  institution  and  an 
Americanization  force  in  nation  and 
state  was  well  brought  out.  Dr  Done- 
hoo  closed  by  outlining  the  policy  of 
the  State  library,  which  is  service, 
and  this  service  can  only  be  rendered 
with  the  help  and  cooperation  of  every 
library  and  librarian  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  emphasized  the  need  for  vision, 
saying,  "We  have  not  passed  the  age 
of  vision  and  ideals,  without  which 
our  work  is  in  vain." 

Mrs  Anne  W.  Rowland,  director. 
School  of  library  science,  Drexel  in- 
stitute, voiced  the  hopes  and  plans  for 
the  new-old  library  school.  She  gave 
just  a  word  to  the  old  school  which 
needs  no  introduction,  and  to  the  pro- 
fessional standing  of  many  of  its 
graduates  which  is  unquestioned.  She 
then  briefly  outlined  the  plans  for  the 
new  school,  taking  in  turn,  each  re- 
quirement for  professional  standing 
and  the  aims  of  the  school  not  only  to 
meet  these  but  to,  "go  them  one  bet- 
ter." 

In  response  to  the  introduction  of 
the  president.  Miss  Sarah  C.  N. 
Bogle  began  her  address  on  Schools 
and  the  library  by  saying  that  it  was 
with  regret  that  she  had  to  introduce 
a  note  of  pessimism  to  the  splendid 
notes  of  optimism  sounded  Tuesday 
evening  by  Miss  McDonald  and  Dr 
Donehoo.  There  are  60,000,000  people 
in  the  United  States  today  without  li- 
brary facilities.  With  the  effect  we 
are  all  too  familiar  but  the  cause 
should  be  carefully  studied.  "The 
work  with  the  children  of  today  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  library  prog- 
ress." With  this  thought  in  mind 
Miss  Bogle  spoke  of  the  need  for 
picked  people  in  school  work,  best 
equipped  libraries  and  cooperation  be- 
tween school  and  library. 

The  meeting  was  open  for  discus- 
sion and  various  phases  of  cooperation 
between  school  and  library  brought 
out  in  brief  remarks   from   Miss  Ster- 


ling and  Miss  Miller.  Miss  Root  and  Miss 
True  told  of  the  pride  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Erie  in  the  library  "Ford-Ar- 
row" truck.  Miss  Steele  of  Bradford 
reported  a  novel  way  of  raising  money 
for  books  by  means  of  a  memorial 
fund.  Over  $100  was  given  during  the 
past  year  by  school  children  in 
memory  of  two  beloved  school  teach- 
ers who  passed  away.  A  special  book 
plate  is  used  in  the  books  bought  with 
this  fund. 

At  the  Wednesday  evening  banquet, 
Elsie  Singmaster  Lewars  read  two  of  her 
Pennsylvania  stories,  "The  great  day,"  a 
story  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  humorous 
Millerstown  story  of  "The  man  who  was 
nice  and  common." 

A  splendid  paper  on  the  Public  library, 
a  community  necessity,  was  read  by  Dr 
John  M.  Thomas,  president  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  college.  At  the  close  of 
his  paper,  Dr  Thomas  said  he  was  going 
to  have  a  good  time  and  talk  State  col- 
lege, which  he  did  to  the  profit  as  well 
as  enjoyment  of  all  present. 

The  Thursday  morning  program  was 
entirely  devoted  to  a  discussion  led  by 
Miss  Sherman,  on  The  need  of  a  definite 
income  for  libraries  and  how  to  get  it. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  certifi- 
cation was  read  by  Miss  Poland,  chair- 
man. The  report  stated  that  certification 
should  be  considered  from  two  angles — 
first,  national,  and  second,  local.  Miss 
Poland  reviewed  briefly  the  plans  now 
in  use  in  the  states  where  certification 
is  in  practice  and  found  none  applicable 
to  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Bullock  advised  further  consid- 
eration before  definite  steps  were  taken 
in  the  matter  of  certification.  She  spoke 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  large  library. 

Miss  Sherman  outlined  the  plans 
which  in  Iowa  are  being  tried  out  be- 
fore making  any  legislation  in  that  state. 
She  favorably  reviewed  the  Wisconsin 
plan.  It  was  voted  that  the  study  and  in- 
vestigation be  continued. 

The  Thursday  evening  meeting  opened 
with  an  enthusiastic  paper  by  an  ex-sol- 
dier, Lieut  David  Perry  of  Altoona,  on 
What  the  books  and  the  libraries  meant 
to  the  men  in  service.    He  told  of  the 
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many  benefits  and  bright  spots  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  war  service  to  the  men  at  the 
front  and  in  the  camps  in  the  great  war. 

Dr  W.  O.  Allen  of  Lafayette  college, 
speaking  on  What  publicity  really  means, 
said  there  was  only  one  measure  of  a 
modern  public  library;  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  circulation.  Librarians 
had  ceased  to  be  custodians  of  books,  and 
had  become  book  agents.  He  was  ad- 
dressing then  he  said,  "a  convention  of 
book  agents  whose  life  work  was  to 
sell  the  right  book  to  the  right  person, 
without  price  or  without  profit.  The 
whole  psychology  of  advertising,  there- 
fore, applies  to  the  librarian's  job."  Dr 
Allen  spoke  of  the  library  customers,  the 
regular  customers  and  the  prospects. 
The  three  rules  for  successful  merchan- 
dising to  keep  good  customers  and  get 
new  ones  were  to  have  the  goods;  meet 
the  needs  of  the  customer;  and  deep  the 
customer's  good  will.  When  you  have 
the  goods,  advertise,  for  the  tactics  of  the 
modem  public  library  must  be  aggressive 
ones.  But  above  all,  hold  the  interest  of 
individuals  by  giving  scientific  diagnosis 
of  individual  cases  and  endeavor  to  make 
meaningful  books  function  in  the  lives  of 
all  men. 

A  joint  session  of  Children  and  School 
librarians  was  presided  over  by  Nina  C. 
Brotherton,  principal,  Carnegie  library 
school,  Pittsburgh,  and  Frances  H.  Kelly, 
head  of  department  of  work  with 
schools,  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburgh. 

Marion  K.  Wallace  visualized  the 
modern  children's  room  in  her  paper, 
The  children's  comer.  Miss  Cornelia  E. 
Stroh  told  of  the  best  of  all  hours  in  the 
children's  room,  the  story  hour.  Story 
telling  by  wireless,  by  Miss  Eugenia  Bru- 
not,  was  a  live  subject  handled  in  a  live 
way,  and  Library  day  in  the  schools,  an 
able  paper  by  Miss  Boli  of  Pittsburgh, 
contained  many  helpful  suggestions  for 
all. 

Miss  Elva  E.  Smith's  valuable  paper 
on  some  noteworthy  books  for  children 
discussed  some  of  the  volumes  for  chil- 
dren published  in  recent  years  which  are 
of  imaginative  value  and  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  comparison  with  the  child  clas- 
sics of  other  days.    She  reviewed  a  few 


of  the  publications  of  the  present  sea- 
son, placing  emphasis  upon  the  necessity 
and  the  importance  of  a  careful  and  dis- 
criminating choice  of  the  new  books  writ- 
ten for  children.  These  do  not  take  the 
place  but  may  be  used  to  supplement  the 
traditional  tales  and  the  classics  and 
standard  literature  which  should  form 
the  nucleus  of  every  library  collection 
for  children. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the 
scheduled  morning  papers,  Miss  Wind- 
sor spoke  on  Library  week  in  the  schools 
in  Pittsburgh  and  Miss  True  told  of  the 
splendid  cooperation  between  school  and 
library  in  Erie. 

At  the  close  of  the  moming  meeting 
a  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the 
Pennsylvania  library  association  approve 
the  platform  adopted  by  the  A.L.A.  and 
the  Library  department  of  the  N.E.A.  as 
expressed  in  the  A.L.A.  pamphlet  en- 
titled, "Is  your  library  organized  for  ed- 
ucation ?" 

After  a  luncheon  for  School  librarians 
and  those  interested  in  school  work,  the 
final  meeting  of  the  conference  was  held, 
Miss  Frances  H.  Kelly  of  Pittsburgh, 
presiding. 

Officers  elected  to  serve  the  associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 

President,  Dr  George  P.  Donehoo, 
State  librarian,  Harrisburg;  vice-presi- 
dent, Mary  E.  Crocker,  Lock  Haven, 
Pa.;  secretary,  Helen  G.  Betterly, 
Wilkes-Barre ;  treasurer,  Alice  Willige- 
rod,  Hazelton. 

Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  librar}- 
club  for  the  year  1922-23  are  as  follows: 
President,  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach;  first 
vice-president,  Alfred  Rigling;  second 
vice-president,  Josephine  B.  Carson ;  sec- 
retary, Martha  L.  Coplin ;  treasurer,  Ber- 
tha S.  Wetzell. 

Rhode  Island- The  Rhode  Island  li- 
brary association  held  its  fall  meeting  at 
Westerly,  with  54  present. 

Professor  F.  K.  W.  Drury,  of  Brown 
University  library,  chairman  of  the 
Rhode  Island  committee  on  recruiting, 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
recruiting  committee.  He  stated  in  his 
report    that    a    campaign    of    education 
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must  be  carried  on,  keeping  the  library 

situation   before   people,  arousing  their 

interest  and  enlisting  their  cooperation. 

The  following  resolution  was  voted: 

Whereas,  the  act  passed  by  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  in  April,  1921, 
designed  to  furnish  state  aid  for  library 
service,  is  not  in  accord  with  similar  laws 
which  *the  State  board  of  education  is  ex- 
pected   to    enforce,    and, 

Whereas:  The  present  law  is  difficult  to 
administer  and  does  not  serve  the  greatest 
need  of  the  smaller   libraries  of  the  state, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  State 
board  of  education  be  requested  ito  ask  the 
General  Assembly  at  the  session  <to  be  held 
in  January,  1923,  to  amend  the  present  law 
giving  state  aid  for  library  service  to  con- 
form with  the  spirit  of  House  Bill  562,  which 
was  presented  to  the  1921  session  of  (the 
General  Assembly  after  being  endorsed  by 
this  association  and  other  organizations,  as 
well  as  by  interested  individuals  throughout 
the  state. 

Dr  Walter  E.  Ranger,  Commissioner 
of  education  for  Rhode  Island,  pointed 
out  that  altho  library  service  is  educa- 
tional and  as  indispensable  for  the  well 
being  of  a  people  as  the  school,  and  if 
rightly  conducted,  contributes  to  an  in- 
telligent citizenship,  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  library  as  an  educational  factor  is 
not  getting  its  proper  share  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  such  purposes.  A  sense 
of  public  responsibility  must  be  de- 
veloped and  cultivated  so  that  the  state 
will  see  to  it  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  may  secure  the  loan  of  a  book. 

New  librarians  who  have  recently 
come  to  the  state  gave  short  addresses. 
Miss  Mary  V.  Crenshaw,  librarian  of  the 
People's  library,  Newport,  in  discussing 
"From  book  chains  to  automobiles,"  said 
that  some  library  methods  of  the  present 
are  as  binding  as  the  book  chains  of  the 
past.  Reader's  cards,  closed  shelves  and 
any  red  tape  which  limits  readers,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  give  the  right  book  to 
the  right  person  at  the  right  time — these 
are  some  of  the  chains  which  must  be  cut. 
Chains  are  symbolic  of  the  past  as  the 
bookwagon  is  of  the  future  and  a  book- 
wagon  is  not  only  a  vision  of  the  future 
but  a  thoroly  practical  adjunct  of  to- 
day. Methods  are  but  means  to  an  end. 
There  must  be  vision  or  the  library  will 
perish. 


Miss  Irene  Earll,  librarian  of  the 
Rhode  Island  college  of  education,  in  her 
address  on  the  Librarian  as  a  social  force, 
declared  that  librarians  have  in  their 
hands  every  weapon  for  good  in  the 
community.  There  should  be  perfect  co- 
operation between  all  elements  in  the 
state.  Library  associations  must  stand 
back  of  the  libraries  so  that  they  may 
reach  out  to  every  individual  until  he 
becomes  interested  and  a  borrower  from 
some  library. 

"The  modern  public  librarian,  bibli- 
ophile or  clerk,"  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  Clarence  E.  Sherman,  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  Providence  pub- 
lic library.  He  contrasted  the  twentieth 
century  type  of  librarian  with  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  said  that  in  the 
past  the  librarian's  world  was  a  simple 
one,  with  interest  centered  in  the  local 
community,  while  today  it  is  vastly  more 
complex.  Intensive  study  must  be  given 
up  for  extensive  interests.  The  libra- 
rian who  does  not  read  is  not  a  librarian, 
but  if  she  is  to  depend  on  what  she  can 
read  at  night  she  can  not  possibly  keep 
up  with  the  times.  In  order  that  li- 
brarians may  be  properly  equipped  for 
their  tasks  there  should  be  frequent  dis- 
cussions of  books  in  staff  meetings,  and 
library  time  should  be  allowed  for  read- 
ing. The  librarian  of  today  has  de- 
veloped into  a  semi-business  type  of  per- 
son. The  librarian  of  the  future  should 
combine  the  friendly  virtues  of  the  lit- 
erary type  with  the  businesslike  type. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  visit  the  plant  of  the 
C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons  Co.,  where  are 
made  the  presses  on  which  all  the  lead- 
ing magazines  are  printed. 

South  Dakote— The  sixteenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  library  as- 
sociation was  held,  October  12-14,  at  the 
Yankton  city  library,  Miss  Alberta  Caille 
of  the  Sioux  Falls  public  library  presid- 
ing.   Thirty-four  librarians  were  present. 

Miss  Leora  Lewis  of  the  State  library 
commission  reported  on  the  work  of  the 
first  Library  institute.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  the  institute  be  continued  as 
an  annual  affair  since  the  work  for  the 
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first  year  had  been  very  satisfactory  and 
its  value  proved  to  the  students. 

At  the  evening  session  on  Thursday, 
H.  K.  Warren  of  Yankton  college  voiced 
the  welcome  of  the  community  and  told 
something  of  Yankton  and  its  advan- 
tages. 

Willis  H.  Kerr,  librarian  of  tfie  State 
Normal  school,  Emporia,  Kansas,  gave 
an  inspiring  address  on  Our  library 
heritage,  dividing  this  heritage  into  four 
parts :  The  times ;  the  people ;  the  books, 
and  library  ideals.  Among  the  valuable 
new  books  Mr  Kerr  mentioned  were 
Bowman's  The  new  world,  and  Robin- 
son's Mind  in  the  making. 

On  Friday,  the  association  divided 
into  two  groups,  librarians  of  public  li- 
braries and  librarians  of  school  and  col- 
lege libraries,  each  discussing  problems 
of  special  interest. 

Miss  Esther  Wendell  of  the  Northern 
Normal  and  Industrial  school  library, 
Aberdeen,  led  a  discussion  on  Interest- 
ing students  in  general  literature.  Among 
the  points  brought  out  were:  Notes  in 
the  school  paper  each  week;  getting 
teachers  to  recommend  books  in  class 
work;  mimeographed  lists  of  new  books 
each  week,  and  arranging  books  on  the 
shelves  to  look  as  if  they  were  used — 
with  gaps  in  the  line. 

Discussion  of  the  topic.  The  library 
and  school  events,  led  by  Miss  Ella  Mc- 
Intire  of  Huron  college,  brought  out 
plans  for  securing,  the  use  of  and  load- 
ing of  debating  material.  Miss  Frances 
Warner  of  Dakota  Wesleyan,  Mitchell, 
led  a  talk  about  Instruction  to  students 
in  the  use  of  the  library.  Mr  Powers  of 
the  South  Dakota  agricultural  college, 
Brookings,  gave  a  helpful  talk  on  Bind- 
ing. 

At  the  same  time,  public  librarians 
were  concerned  with  discussions  of 
Children's  Book  Week,  led  by  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Smith  of  Rapid  City;  and  Short 
cuts  in  library  routine,  led  by  Miss  Ethel 
E.  Else  of  Watertown.  Some  "short 
cuts"  suggested  were:  The  omission  of 
Cutter  numbers  wherever  possible,  cer- 
tainly in  fiction;  using  only  author  and 
title  cards  for  fiction,  and  keeping 
samples  with  records. 


Miss  Abigail  Lyon  of  Brookings  led  a 
discussicMi  on  Standard  library  equip- 
ment. Those  present  felt  that  even 
tho  housed  in  small  quarters,  proper 
equipment  is  wise.  Library  Bu- 
reau furniture  was  recommended, 
and  Schultz'  boxes  for  periodicals 
and  pamphlets.  It  is  wise  in  order- 
ing equipment,  librarians  were  advised, 
to  use  local  houses  when  possible,  but  the 
library  supply  houses  usually  have  ar- 
ticles especially  fitted  for  library  needs 
and  standardized. 

Part  of  the  afternoon  program  on  Fri- 
day was  given  at  Yankton  college  library. 
This  consisted  of  an  illustrated  talk  on 
Story  telling  by  Mrs  Grace  Miner  Ham- 
mond, a  former  librarian.  Upon  invita- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  Yankton  coll^[C, 
the  librarians  went  from  the  library  to 
the  beautiful  and  homelike  dormitory  of 
the  college  where  they  were  entertained 
at  dinner. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  the  association  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  Mrs  Ethel  Jacobscn, 
Public  library,  Pierre;  vice-president. 
Miss  Marjorie  Smith,  Public  library. 
Rapid  City;  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs 
Maud  R.  Carter,  Normal  school.  Spear- 
fish;  member  Board  of  certification. 
Miss  Ethel  E.  Else,  Watertown. 
Mrs  Maud  Russell  Carter, 
Secretary. 

Vermont— The  Vermont  library  asso- 
ciation and  the  Vermont  free  library 
commission  opened  their  four-day  joint 
annual  meeting  at  Brattleboro,  October 
25,  at  a  "get-together"  supper  given  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  following  morning.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth McCarthy,  president  of  the  Library 
association,  in  her  report  of  the  previous 
year's  work  stressed  the  cooperation  of 
the  two  associations  and  spoke  of  the  12 
joint  meetings  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  state  during  May  and  June  (P.  L. 
27:500.) 

Following  Miss  McCarthy,  Miss 
Florence  Wellman,  supervisor  of  schools, 
Brattleboro,  spoke  on  What  the  library 
can  do  for  the  schools,  and  Miss  Alice 
Blanchard  of  Montpelier  talked  about  the 
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library  work  carried  on  with  the  schools 
of  California.  Mrs  Kate  W.  Barney  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  discussed  Available 
free  material  and  how  to  handle  it. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  conference 
was  a  paper  on  The  importance  of  the 
Bureau  of  municipal  research,  by  Prof 
R.  K.  B.  Flint  of  Norwich  university, 
Northfield,  Mass.  Prof  Flint,  long  an 
advocate  of  the  municipal  reference  bu- 
reau as  part  of  every  town  library  of  the 
state,  declared  that  municipal  reference 
bureaus  are  fast  becoming  requisites  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  towns  in  the 
state  that  are  taking  up  the  idea.  At 
present,  about  12  town  libraries  are 
planning  to  start  such  bureaus.  The 
reference  bureau  already  established  at 
Norwich  university  has  worked  out  ex- 
ceptionally well  and  is  being  consulted 
regularly  by  various  towns  planning  new 
improvements.  Prof  Flint  stressed  the 
fact  that  the  average  citizen  knows  little 
about  the  government  of  his  own  town 
and  cares  less.  Only  by  education  of  the 
individual  can  towns  be  resuscitated 
from  the  depths  of  misgovemment  into 
which  they  have  fallen.  One  of  the 
chief  means  of  such  education  is  the 
popularization  of  the  free  mimicipal 
reference  bureau  that  should  be  a  part 
of  the  local  public  library. 

The  Friday  session  was  devoted  to 
discussion  of  the  Library  book  wagon  by 
Mrs  Helen  M.  Richards  of  the  State 
traveling  library  department.  Miss  Lucy 
D.  Cheney  of  Rutland  spoke  on  Vermont 
fiction,  telling  of  many  books  with  Ver- 
mont backgrounds  and  in  which  Ver- 
mont was  mentioned.  She  also  told 
of  authors  and  writers  who  had  lived 
in  the  state  and  spoke  briefly  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  in  connection  with  his  life 
there.  Charies  Tuttle  of  the  Tuttle 
Company,  Rutland,  gave  an  interest- 
ing informal  talk  on  Valuable  material  in 
Vermont  libraries. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year :  President,  Eliza- 
beth M.  McCarthy,  Springfield;  vice- 
president,  Mrs  H.  S.  Moser,  Benning- 
ton; secretary-treasurer,  Iva  M. 
Young,  Bellows  Falls. 


Wi8con8iii.-The  thirty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  library  as- 
sociation opened,  October  9,  in  the 
Milwaukee  public  library,  with  the 
president,  M.  S.  Dudgeon  of  the  Mil- 
waukee library,  in  the  chair.  Follow- 
ing general  announcements  and  a  brief 
word  of  greeting  by  the  president,  the  as- 
sociation divided  into  three  sections  for 
round-table  meetings  and  conferences. 
County  library  progress 

This  discussion  was  conducted  by 
C.  B.  Lester  and  Miss  Harriet  Long, 
and  was  opened  by  Mr.  Lester  who 
showed  four  counties  now  appropriating 
money  for  library  service.  Other 
coimties  are  trying  to  secure  appropria- 
tions. Mr  Lester's  recommendations 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  The  demand  for  county  library  ser- 
vice should  come  from  the  rural  section  of 
the  county. 

2)  Plans  for  service  should  be  made 
according  to  local  situation. 

3)  Idea  may  be  developed  with  small 
groups  first.  These  will  carry  the  idea  to 
others. 

Miss  Long  stressed  the  idea  of  read- 
ing rooms  with  magazines  and  reference 
books  as  part  of  the  county  plan,  each 
commimity  to  assume  responsibility  for 
such  room,  which  can  later  be  taken 
over  by  the  county. 

Reports  of  progress  and  conditions  in 
various  counties  were  made  by  librarians 
from  over  the  state. 

Winnebago,  Racine,  Marathon,  La- 
Crosse,  Langlade  and  Fond  du  Lac,  all 
submitted  good  reports. 

Libraries  and  schools 

The  discussion  led  by  Miss  Smith 
of  Madison  was  limited  to  the  policy  of 
school  library  management  in  the  rela- 
tion of  schools  and  libraries.  It  was 
opened  by  Miss  Aldrich  of  Madison  who 
said: 

The  problem  of  school  library  man- 
agement has  grown  out  of  the  early 
attempts  of  public  libraries  to  place 
books  in  schools.  The  increase  of  the 
work,  the  demand  for  reference  books, 
textbooks,  etc.,  the  need  of  expert 
service,    finally  developed  a   situation 
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which  has  been  handled  usually  by  one 
of  the  following  methods: 

1)  The  establishment  of  a  school  library 
enitirely  under  the  control  of  the  local  pub- 
lic library. 

2)  A  school  library  under  the  joint  con- 
trol of  school  board  and  public  library, 
that  is,  a  system  of  divided  responsibility 
as  when  one  furnishes  equipment,  books, 
etc.,  and  the  other,  .the  trained  service. 

3)  A  school  library  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  school  management.  As  to 
which  method  is  adopted,  »the  source  of 
funds  is  usually  the  determining  factor. 
The  school  library  system  of  Detroit  was 
cited  as  approaching  <the  ideal,  as  fast  as 
possible.  A  school  library  is  being  installed 
in  every  school  building,  with  a  teacher  li- 
brarian in  charge,  who  is  a  normal  school 
graduate  with  at  least  a  short  course  in 
library  science.  This  is  maintained  by  the 
school  board.  In  addition,  the  public  li- 
brarian maintains  a  school  department 
which  sends  loan  collections  to  the  school. 

Miss  Benst  of  La  Crosse  discussed 
the  administration  of  the  school  library 
entirely  under  school  management.  She 
believed  that  efficiency  would  be  pro- 
moted by  separate  maintenance.  This 
system  would  save  the  library  the  cost 
of  furnishing  books  to  teachers  not  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  them.  It  would  avoid 
the  danger  of  depleting  the  central  col- 
lection. It  would  obviate  the  friction 
resulting  from  the  entrance  of  one  in- 
stitution into  the  territory  of  another. 

Miss  Janes  of  Fond  du  Lac  dis- 
cussed the  school  library  under  con- 
trol of  the  local  public  library.  As 
the  high  school  library  is  mainly  a 
reference  library,  when  other  books 
are  needed  they  can  be  requisitioned 
from  the  public  library,  if  the  school  li- 
brary is  part  of  the  public  library  sys- 
tem, and  duplication  of  books  can  be 
avoided.  As  school  hours  and  school 
year  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  pub- 
lic library,  the  school  librarian  can  put 
in  her  spare  time  at  the  public  library, 
which  broadens  her  field  of  vision.  All 
orders,  bills  and  bookkeeping  for  the 
school  library  can  be  attended  to  at 
the  public  library.  Supplies  needed  in 
a  hurry  can  be  borrowed  from  the  main 
library  if  necessary. 

The  high  school  librarian  at  La 
Crosse,  whose  library  is  under  school 
control,   stated   that   she   spent   much 


time  caring  for  and  issuing  text-books 
which  would  not  be  part  of  her  work 
if  under  library  control.  High  school 
teachers  expected  her  to  select  books 
for  their  departments.  Miss  Smith 
stated  that  each  teacher  should  know 
the  bibligraphy  of  her  subject  well 
enough  to  choose  her  books,  but  that 
the  school  librarian  should  be  able  to 
balance  up  the  demands  from  each  de- 
partment so  as  to  form  a  well  propor- 
tioned library. 

The  high  school  librarian  from 
Racine  stated  that  in  Racine  there  are 
three  junior  high  school  libraries 
which  are  also  circulating  branches  of 
the  public  library,  in  charge  of  trained 
librarians  under  control  of  both  public 
library  and  school  board. 

The  question  was  asked  as  to 
whether  pupils  should  be  sent  to  the 
school  library  for  study  periods.  Miss 
Smith's  opinion  was  that  the  librarian 
was  not  a  study  room  teacher,  and 
pupils  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  li- 
brary for  study  only  when  the  use  of 
reference  books  was  necessary. 

Mr  Rice  stated  his  belief  that  a 
main  cause  for  friction  between  school 
board  and  library  over  the  school  li- 
brary problem  was  a  lack  of  vision  on 
the  part  of  each  one — the  school  board 
often  thinking  an  ordinary  desk  could 
serve  as  librarian,  while  the  library,  on 
their  part,  failed  to  see  the  teacher's 
problems. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Longe- 
necker  of  Racine  told  of  the  three 
junior  high  schools  in  that  city  with 
school  libraries,  and  their  plans  for  a 
new  senior  high  school  with  fully  equip- 
ped library,  all  open  to  the  public.  The 
school  board  furnishes  the  rooms, 
equipment,  janitor  service,  heat  and 
light;  the  public  library,  the  books  and 
a  full  time  librarian.  The  scheme  has 
been  very  successful  so  far. 

In  conclusion.  Miss  Smith  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  school  library  as 
part  of  the  public  library  gave  the 
child  the  idea  of  a  big  system  which 
would  be  his  when  he  grew  up,  and 
not  something  merely  connected  with 
his  school  days. 
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Community  singing,  led  by  S.  A. 
McKillop,  opened  the  Monday  evening 
session.  The  attendance  was  a  "ca- 
pacity" house. 

President  Kaumheimer  of  the  Mil- 
waukee library  board  welcomed  the 
association  and  introduced  Miss  Edna 
Ferber,  the  speaker  of  the  evening.  Mr 
Kaumheimer  spoke  briefly,  warning 
Miss  Ferber  that  "everyone  present 
had  probably  read  everything  she  ever 
wrote." 

Miss  Ferber  prefaced  her  readings 
by  witty  and  characteristic  comment. 
She  declined  to  "remark"  at  length,  dis- 
trusting the  news  value  of  such  observa- 
tions and  being  unwilling  to  take  the 
chance  of  furnishing  a  Journal  reporter 
a  poor  news  story.  (So  she  said.)  Her 
readings  consisted  of  two  short  stories, 
"The  gay  old  dog,"  and  "The  homely 
heroine." 

Tuesday  morning's  session  opened 
with  community  singing,  followed  by 
roll  call  of  libraries  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "What  five  non-fiction  books  have 
most  appealed  to  your  patrons  this 
year?"  (The  result  of  a  compilation  of 
these  lists  will  be  presented  thru  the 
Bulletin.) 

Miss  Reeley  of  the  Wisconsin  li- 
brary commission  presented  "Books  of 
distinction  in  the  non-fiction  of  the 
year."  The  carefully  selected  list  of 
books  for  discussion  and  the  skillful 
handling  of  the  difficult  task  of  evalua- 
tion and  criticism  under  severe  limita- 
tions of  time  combined  to  make  this  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
year's  program. 

Miss  Reeley  recommended  Bowman's 
New  World  as  an  informing  book  for 
study  of  current  history  and  politics. 
Manley  and  Rickert's  Contemporary 
British  literature  and  Contemporary 
American  literature  are  valuable  as 
outlines  for  study,  and  helpfully  in- 
dexed. The  American  compilation  is 
not  complete  for  Wisconsin.  Gra- 
ham's Bookman's  Manual  has  proved 
its  usefulness.  Robinson's  Mind  in  the 
making  is  of  outstanding  value.  Ir- 
win's Next  War  is  still  worth  pushing. 
Bruere's    Coming    of    coal    covers    too 


much,  but  is  enlightening.  Sharfman 
in  The  railroad  problem,  gives  authen- 
tic facts  and  figures.  Pound's  Iron 
Man  in  industry  deals  with  the  sig- 
nificance of  machine  tools  in  the  pres- 
ent industrial  situation.  Thomson's 
Outline  of  science  lacks  system  in  ar- 
rangement and  the  physical  sciences 
are  better  handled  than  the  abstract, 
but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  has  high 
value  as  a  popular  treatment,  edited 
by  a  genuine  man  of  science.  Scott, 
in  Meeting  your  child's  problem, 
oflfers  a  common-sense  discussion  for 
untrained  mothers.  Psycho-analysis 
is  given  a  simple  and  non-technical 
treatment  in  Jackson's  Outwitting  our 
nerves.  Leonard's  Atlantic  book  of 
plays  is  commended  for  high  school 
use.  Statton,  in  Producing  in  little 
theatres,  has  written  the  most  useful 
book  on  the  subject.  Adams'  Found- 
ing of  New  England  brings  new 
sources  into  view  and  checks  up  his- 
torical errors  and  misconceptions. 

Miss  Mcintosh  of  the  Milwaukee 
public  library,  followed  with  a  very  il- 
luminating discussion  of  Outstanding 
fiction  of  the  year.  The  year's  output 
was  pronounced  good,  tho  "chaotic" 
in  some  respects.  The  fall  production 
is  especially  commendable.  There  are 
many  novels  of  "literary  distinction." 
The  three  most  discussed  of  recent 
novels  are  Babbitt  (Lewis),  One  of 
ours  (Cather),  and  This  freedom 
(Hutchinson).  One  of  ours  is  perhaps 
the  outstanding  novel  of  the  season, 
fine  in  detail  and  with  splendid  charac- 
terization, an  artistic  piece  of  work. 
In  This  freedom,  Hutchinson  is  second 
to  Miss  Cather.  The  book  is  a  "docu- 
ment" undertaking  to  prove  that  a 
business  career  for  a  woman  is  incom- 
patible with  the  task  of  rearing  a  family. 
Not  always  good  "child  psychology" 
and  the  English  is  sometimes  annoy- 
ing, but  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  a 
great  achievement.  Babbitt  is  an  im- 
provement on  its  predecessor  in  the 
matter  of  compactness  and  force.  It 
is  significant  that  this  type  of  satire 
finds  such  ready  acceptance. 
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Mr  Bennet's  Mr  Prohack  is  not  as 
popular  as  it  deserves  to  be.  In  The 
vehement  flame,  Mrs  Deland  has 
given  us  a  novel  of  fine  workmanship, 
minor  characters  being  especially  well 
drawn.  Hudson's  Abbe  Pierre  is  high- 
ly artistic  in  form.  Lawrence,  in 
Aaron's  rod,  continues  to  be  the  chief 
priest  of  extreme  modernism.  Miss 
Sinclair,  in  Mr  Waddington,  gives  us 
a  keen  analysis  of  an  egoist.  To- 
gether with  her  Romantic  and  Mr 
Well's  Secret  places  of  the  heart,  we 
have  here  the  outstanding  examples  of 
the  place  filled  by  psycho-analysis  in 
the  field  of  fiction  writing.  Edith 
Wharton's  Glimpses  of  the  moon  is 
similar  in  theme  to  her  House  of 
mirth,  but  is  in  many  ways  inferior. 

Among  historical  novels  there  is  a 
small  group  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  Four  of  these  deal  with  pio- 
neering days  in  the  United  States. 
Vandemark's  folly,  by  Quick,  is  a  fasci- 
nating story  ranging  in  scene  from  the 
Erie  canal  in  the  '30's  to  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa.  Hough's  Covered  wagon 
is  well  written  and  accurate  as  to  his- 
tory. Master's  Children  of  the  market 
place  is  the  best  thing  the  author  has 
done  except,  perhaps.  Spoon  River. 
Bacheller's  In  the  days  of  Poor  Rich- 
ard is  a  story  of  revolutionary  times 
with  Benjamin  Franklin  as  an  on- 
looker. 

The  professional  program  of  the 
morning  closed  with  a  symposium  on 
the  question  "Can  book  selection  aids 
be  improved?" 

Miss  Martin  appealed  for  more 
promptly  distributed  aids  to  libraries 
in  their  work  of  selection.  She  be- 
lieved the  reviews  should  be  more  dis- 
criminating and  evaluative.  In  regard 
to  time  of  receipt  of  "review"  copies. 
Miss  Reely  did  not  believe  they  were 
available  much  before  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. Mr  Ranck  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich,  stated  it  to  be  the  publishers'  prac- 
tice to  advertise  and  merchandise  their 
books  regionally,  so  that  reviews  in 
Eastern  papers  appear  before  books  are 
on  sale  in  western  markets.  Miss  Janes 
expressed  a  desire  for  "peppy  reviews" 


of  fiction,  with  characterizations  such 
as  will  help  the  librarian  to  make  her 
choice.  Mr  Dudgeon  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  weekly  mimeographed  Hst 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  Commission.  The 
association  went  on  record  as  approving 
the  idea  of  such  a  list  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  libraries  at  the  rate  of  5c  per  week. 

The  association  voted  1 )  to  express  a3 
its  sentiment  that  the  Book  List,  the  Wis- 
consin Library  Bulletin,  and  other  publi- 
cations or  organizations  undertaking  to 
furnish  aid  to  libraries  in  the  selection 
of  books,  should  receive  from  the  pub- 
lishers advance  review  copies  at  the  earl- 
iest possible  date;  and  2)  to  request  the 
Wisconsin  library  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  the  supply  of  such 
copies. 

A  business  session  was  held  Tuesday 
morning  when  affiliation  with  the  A.  L. 
A.  was  decided  upon.  Fond  du  Lac  was 
chosen  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  as- 
sociation in  1923. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year: 

Edith  K.  Van  Eman,  Oshkosh,  presi- 
dent; Gertrude  Schwab,  Superior,  vice- 
president;  Lelia  A.  Janes,  Fond  du  Lac, 
secretary;  Laura  Olsen,  Eau  Claire, 
treasurer. 

The  afternoon  meeting  on  Tuesday 
was  opened  by  roll-call  of  libraries 
answering  the  question  "What  is  your 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  making 
your  community  conscious  of  its  library 
service?"  The  answers  received  were 
very  interesting. 

Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  of  the  A.  L. 
A.,  gave  a  talk  on  Reaching  the  public. 
He  proposed  to  show  the  need  for  ac- 
complishing this  result  rather  than  to  in- 
dicate how  it  is  to  be  done.  Figures  to 
show  accomplishment  in  various  library 
systems  were  oflfered.  Springfield,  111. 
reaches  40%  of  its  public,  Indianapolis, 
27%,  Milwaukee.  20%.  The  best  li- 
braries are  reaching  50%,  the  average, 
25%. 

Mr  Milam  quoted  the  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  as  saying  60%  of 
our  people  are  beyond  reach  of  adequate 
library  service.  Since  three-fourths 
(75%)  of  those  in  reach  do  not  use  the 
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libraries,  it  follows  that  of  our  110,000,- 
000  people,  99,000,000  are  not  registered 
borrowers. 

War  library  experience  taught  that  the 
majority  of  men  in  camp  had  been  en- 
tirely untouched  by  libraries  in  their 
home  towns.  The  majority  of  people 
are  absolutely  indifferent  to  libraries. 
Two  elements  of  the  problem  in  reaching 
the  public  are  1)  Service,  2)  Publicity. 
It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  bring  our  li- 
braries to  the  attention  of  the  public  as 
it  is  to  render  service. 

Samuel  H.  Ranck,  librarian,  Public  li- 
brary. Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  spoke  on 
Making  the  public  conscious  of  the  libra- 
ry, and  Ernest  Bruncken  of  Milwaukee, 
on  Reaching  the  library  thru  literary  an- 
niversaries. 

Mr  Ranck  considered  that  making  the 
people  regard  the  library  as  their  per- 
sonal possession  was  one  means  of  in- 
ducing an  interest  in  the  institution; 
having  the  name  of  the  town  as  a 
corporate  part  of  the  library^s  title 
awakes  civic  interest,  and  if  the  library 
personnel  will  speak  "of  it  as  our  library 
and  never  as  my  library,  a  further  sense 
of  ownership  will  be  fostered  in  the 
reading  public.  Such  sense  of  owner- 
ship is  strengthened  by  having  the  libra- 
ry so  organized  that  the  board  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people  rather  than  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor.  In  so  far  as  the 
community  has  a  possessive  interest  in 
the  institution,  just  so  far  will  it  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  library's 
success. 

Senator  Wm.  H.  Hatton  of  New 
London  in  stressing  the  need  of  educa- 
tion and  the  interpretation  of  our  modern 
life  in  terms  of  the  spirit,  said,  "Our  tre- 
mendous material  and  economic  progress 
are  the  occasion  of  many  of  our  gravest 
problems.  The  library  is  in  a  position 
of  great  responsibility  in  relation  to  those 
problems.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

J.  H.  Puelicher  of  Milwaukee,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion, gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the 
topic,  Can  the  banker  help  the  librarian  ? 
In  his  address,  Mr  Puelicher  recom- 


mended that  banks  as  public  institu- 
tions should  not  only  give  talks  on  bank- 
ing methods  to  school  children,  but  also 
use  their  influence  toward  the  use  of 
public  libraries  by  their  patrons  by  dis- 
tributing book  lists,  etc.  Banks  are  in  a 
favorable  strategic  position  for  this 
service,  and  Mr  Puelicher  recommended 
an  active  campaign.  Altho  members  of 
the  audience  approved  the  idea,  a  spirited^ 
discussion  was  aroused  by  the  remarks' 
in  opposition  offered  by  a  socialist  editor 
in  the  audience  who  regarded  the  plan 
with  suspicion  and  most  energetically  ac- 
cused the  banks  of  trying,  thru  libraries, 
to  direct  public  opinion  along  orthodox 
line  of  social  and  economic  thought. 

Miss  Jessie  Sprague  of  Brodhead 
stressed  the  service  of  the  small  library 
and  showed  the  penetration  of  its  in- 
fluence to  centers  of  population  and 
power  in  the  person  of  individuals 
helped  in  the  earlier  years  of  life. 

The  conference  closed  with  a  dinner  at- 
tended by  200  delegates  and  friends.  A 
group  of  songs  rendered  by  a  quartette 
was  much  enjoyed,  and  a  fitting  climax 
was  the  address  of  Zona  Gale  on  The 
novel  and  the  spirit. 


What   Librarians    Say   of   the   Book- 
binding Exhibits 

Every  one  at  our  conference  was  inter- 
ested in  that  excellent  bookbinding  exhibit. 
Lt  was  so  well  mounted  and  carefully  ar- 
ranged. 

The  exhibit  was  unpacked  and  in  place 
in  20  minutes,  showing  in  consecutive  order 
the  processes  of  binding  and  of  mending 
books.  The  samples  and  lists  of  materials 
add  much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
exhibit,  which  taken  as  a  whole,  tells  its 
own   story. 

Last  year  we  had  the  A.  L.  A.  binding 
exhibit  at  our  summer  school.  Will  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  have  it  again  this  year? 

A  large  number  of  people  examined  it  in 
the  lobby  of  the  main   library. 

It  is  a  splendid  exhibit,  well  planned  and 
arranged. 

Requests  for  the  loan  of  the  Bookbind- 
ing exhibits  for  use  in  libraries,  library 
schools  and  for  other  display  purposes, 
may  be  sent  to  Mary  E.  Wheelock,  Pub- 
lic library,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  giving  ap- 
proximate date  desired. 
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Library  Schools 
Brookljm  public  library 

Registration  for  the  three  courses  in 
library  training  which  began  October 
1,  totaled  54.  Of  this  number,  35  regis- 
tered in  the  advanced  course,  10  in  the 
course  for  children's  librarians  and  9  in 
the  elementary  course.  The  University 
of  Toronto,  Northfield  seminary,  Adel- 
phi,  Mount  Holyoke,  Vassar,  Welles- 
ley,  Colby  and  Dalhousie,  Canada,  are 
represented  by  the  18  college  gradu- 
ates. 

The  students  come  from:  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Connecticut  and 
New  Jersey,  while  Canada  has  2  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  qualification  for  admission  to  the 
advanced  courses  is  a  college  degree, 
without  examination,  or  at  least  a  year 
of  college  work  or  its  equivalent,  with 
examination.  At  the  end  of  these  nine 
months  courses,  a  certificate  is  granted 
to  graduates.  Pass  cards  are  given  to 
staff  members  for  each  course  taken 
and  successfully  completed.  Persons 
passing  these  courses  are  placed  in  the 
second  grade  of  the  library  service. 

The  qualification  for  admission  to  the 
elementary  course  is  a  high  school 
diploma.  The  course  is  six  months  in 
length  and  persons  satisfactorily  pass- 
ing this  course  are  appointed  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  library  service. 
Carnegie  Library  of  AtlanU 

Five  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  At- 
lanta library  school.  Miss  Cox,  Miss 
Crumley,  Miss  Hinton,  Miss  Hopkins 
and  Miss  Templeton,  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Southeastern  library  associa- 
tion held  on  November  2-4,  at  Signal 
Mountain  Inn.  On  the  evening  of  Nov- 
ember 2,  the  faculty  and  the  graduates, 
of  whom  18  were  in  attendance, 
dined  together  with  three  special  guests. 
Miss  Ahem,  Miss  Rawson  of  the  Ken- 
tucky library  commission,  and  Miss 
Davant  of  the  Savannah  public  library. 
Two  of  the  special  sessions  were  pre- 
sided over  by  Atlanta  graduates,  that  on 
County  libraries  and  library  extension, 
by  Mrs  Griggs  of  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Book  review  roundtable  by 


Miss  Palmer  of  the  North  Carolina  li- 
brary commission.  A  library  school  ex- 
hibit was  displayed  giving  views  of  the 
class,  the  lecture  room,  and  the  lunch 
room,  a  map  showing  the  distribution  of 
the  graduates,  and  a  list  of  some  of  the 
positions  held  by  graduates  of  the  school, 
showing  the  types  of  library  work  for 
which  the  school  trains.  These  types  in- 
cluded librarians  of  public  libraries,  of 
college  libraries,  coimty  -  serving  li- 
braries, high  school  libraries,  hos- 
pital libraries,  a  great  variety  of  special 
libraries,  secretaries  of  state  library  com- 
missions and  children's  librarians. 

Miss  Ahern  returned  with  the  Atlanta 
party  to  visit  the  Library  school  and  dur- 
ing her  short  stay  lectured  to  the  class 
on  three  subjects:  Fashioning  a  libra- 
rian. Some  business  and  personal  rela- 
tions, and  Recollections  of  A.  L.  A. 
membership. 

One  report  of  change  of  position 
among  the  graduates  of  the  school  has 
been  made  during  the  month — Mrs  R.  A. 
Brewer  (Chloe  Smith,  '12),  cataloger, 
Detroit  institute  of  arts. 

Susie  Lee  Crumley, 
Principal. 

Carnegie  library  school,  Pittsbnrs^ 
During  the  last  month,  the  Carnegie 
library  school  has  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  back  a  number  of  its  former 
students.  Miss  Elizabeth  Nixon,  *21, 
told  about  some  of  her  very  interesting 
experiences  in  the  Near  East  where  she 
spent  several  months  in  relief  work; 
Miss  Alma  McGlenn,  '13,  of  the  Tulsa 
(Oklahoma)  library,  and  Miss  Jessie  G. 
Van  Cleve,  '14,  of  the  American  Library 
Association  headquarters  office,  spoke  in- 
formally to  the  class  about  their  work. 
Miss  Edith  Patterson,  '04,  librarian  of 
the  Pottsville  public  library,  gave  a  talk 
to  the  students  on  November  1  on 
"Measuring  sticks,"  in  which  she  clever- 
ly brought  to  the  students  advice  based 
on  her  own  experience. 

On  November  8,  William  Ellsworth, 
who  was  formerly  president  of  the  Cen- 
tury Publishing  Company,  gave  a  most 
enjoyable  and  inspiring  lecture  on  The 
New    poetry,    reading    selections    from 
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Amy  Lowell,  Sara  Teasdale,  Robert 
Frost,  Carl  Sandburg  and  other  recent 
poets. 

A  reception  for  the  class  of  1923  on 
November  4,  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
bring  together  trustees,  faculty,  instruc- 
tors and  many  others  interested  in  the 
school. 

Mrs  Marion  Harvey,  '17,  has  been  made 
children's  librarian  at  the  Mt.  Washington 
branch  of  »the  Carnegie  library  of  Pittsburgh. 

Eva  M.  Squire,  '1/,  has  gone  to  Pensacola, 
Florida,  as  librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Air 
station. 

Evelyn  Sickels,  '19,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  children's  librarian  of  the  Rosen- 
burg  library,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Frieda  Voltz,  '21,  is  now  children's  libra- 
rian at  the  Public  library.  Oshkosh,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Dilla  Whittemore.  '21,  became  high  school 
librarian  at  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  September  1, 
1922. 

Catherine  Van  Horn,  '21,  has  been  ap- 
pointed children's  librarian  of  the  Public 
library,   Decaftur,    Illinois. 

Nina  C.  Brotherton, 

Principal. 

District  of  Colombia 

Courses  in  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
work  in  the  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  inaugurated  last  year  by 
specialists  were  such  a  success  that  they 
will  be  repeated  this  year. 

The  work  will  be  given  in  two  16 
week  terms,  closing  June  2,  with  one 
week  vacation  between.  The  graduate 
school  is  an  unofficial  system  and  is 
self-supporting  thru  the  fees  collected 
from  the  students.  Only  work  is  given 
in  which  adequate  instruction  cannot 
otherwise  be  had  in  Washington.  Gasses 
meet  twice  a  week,  at  4 :30  p.  m. 

The  work  this  year  will  be  of  three 
grades,  a  small  amount  available  for 
clerical  forces  and  younger  members  of 
the  department.  The  second  grade  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  review  for  those 
who  have  had  training  but  have  not 
kept  up  with  recent  advancement  in  the 
subject.  The  third  grade,  which  will 
be  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  will  be 
of  advanced  graduate  character,  and  it 
is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  these 
latter  will,  after  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  credits,  take  leave  of  absence 
from  the  department  and  complete  the 


course  for  an  advanced  degree  in  some 
recognized  institution.  A  number  of 
such  institutions  have  accepted  credits 
given  in  the  graduate  school  last  year. 

Among  the  new  courses  to  be  given 
this  year  will  be  one  in  Library  science. 
The  Department  of  agriculture  has 
found  it  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants  with  library  train- 
ing at  the  salaries  it  has  been  able  to  pay. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  ap- 
pointments from  other  than  the  library 
registers.  Those  appointed  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  college  graduates 
who  have  had  an  interest  in  library 
work. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  new  library 
course  is  to  give  these  assistants  an  op- 
portunity to  take  up  systematically  two 
or  three  library  subjects  such  as  cata- 
loging, classification  and  bibliography  to 
help  them  in  their  work.  Library  of 
Congress  catalog  rules  will  be  followed 
and  in  the  bibliography  course  special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  bibliographies  of 
agriculture  and  related  science. 

The  course  in  both  terms  will  be  given 
by  Miss  Ellen  Hedrick,  formerly  chief 
classifier  in  the  University  of  California 
library,  and  who  for  the  past  two  years 
has  taught  at  the  Chautauqua  summer  li- 
brary school. 

Drexel  institute* 

Drexel  institute  school  of  library 
science  opened  September  25,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  16  students.  Of  these,  13 
students  are  from  Pennsylvania  and  3 
from  Delaware.  Two  are  college  grad- 
uates and  three  have  had  junior  college 
work.    Nine  have  had  library  experience. 

In  addition  to  lectures  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  class  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  lectures  from 
Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  assistant-secre- 
tary of  the  A.  L.  A. 

On  November  14,  Doctor  Frank  P. 
Hill  spoke  to  the  class  on  the  Brooklyn 
public  library  administration,  and  plans 
for  the  new  building. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the 
Pennsylvania  library  club  to  hold  its  first 
meeting  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the 
Drexel  institute  on  November  14.    The 
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meeting  with  the  reception  which  fol- 
lowed was  m  the  nature  of  a  house 
warming  in  honor  of  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  library  school.  Much  inter- 
est was  shown  by  the  visitors  in  the 
new  equipment  of  the  class  room  and 
beautiful  desks  provided  for  the  class.  A 
special  exhibit  of  early  printed  bibles  and 
missals  was  shown. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and 
after  the  business  was  disposed  of,  Mrs 
Rowland  read  a  pap)er  on  the  re-organ- 
ization of  the  school  and  its  aims. 

Dr  Montgomery  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Miss  Kroeger  and  gave  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  faculty  of  the 
new  school.  Dr  Frank  P.  Hill  spoke  on 
Standards  and  certificates  and  Mr  John 
Ashurst  closed  the  formal  program  with 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  new  school  in 
behalf  of  the  librarians  of  Philadelphia. 

University  of  Illinois 

The  Illinois  library  school  was  well 
represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
library  association  in  Chicago  in  Octo- 
ber. Former  students  of  the  school  met 
one  day  for  luncheon  at  the  headquar- 
ters hotel.    Places  were  reserved  for  35. 

Miss  Ola  M.  Wyeth,  '06,  spoke  in- 
formally to  members  of  the  school  and 
library  staff  with  regard  to  library  work 
under  the  Public  Health  service.  Miss 
Wyeth  is  supervisor  of  libraries  in  that 
service. 

The  Library  club  held  its  first  meet- 
ing, October  16.  Officers  for  the  year 
are:  President,  Ada  Patton,  '02;  secre- 
tary, Sarah  E.  Bryan,  '09;  treasurer, 
Myron  W.  Getchell,  '22. 

The  first  visiting  lecturer  of  the  year 
was  Prof  A.  S.  Root,  ex-president  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  who  gave  three  lectures, 
his  topics  being  American  libraries  and 
scholarship,  the  Library  and  the  future, 
and  Present  problems  of  American  li- 
braries. These  lectures  were  open  to  the 
general  public  and  several  of  Prof  Root's 
personal  friends  of  the  university  took 
opportunity  to  greet  him. 

Miss  Bess  Higley  of  Grandview, 
Iowa,  withdrew  from  the  school,  Novem- 
ber  1,  and  her    engagement  to    James 


Buster    of    Grandview    has    been     an- 
nounced. 

Word  has  been  received  of  the 
bereavement  of  two  former  I.  L.  S. 
graduates.  Katharine  Manley  Hawley. 
*01,  lost  her  husband,  Wm  A.  Hawley, 
in  September.  Mrs  Hawley  will  remain 
for  the  year  at  their  home  in  Newcastle, 
Pa.  About  the  same  time,  the  husband 
of  Anna  Pinkum  Jacobs,  '05,  died  in 
New  York  City. 

New   York  public   library 

The  students  so  far  have  enjoyed  even 
more  than  the  usual  opportunities  to  hear 
visiting  speakers  of  note.  Robert  Haven 
Schauffler  read  from  his  works  at  one  of 
the  Wednesday  afternoon  social  hours  in 
October ;  the  October  meeting  of  the  New- 
York  library  club  provided  a  chance  to 
hear  a  talk  on  news  weeklies  by  Dr  Qrl 
Van  Doren,  formerly  literary  editor  of 
The  Nation  and  now  literary  editor  of 
The  Century;  and  thru  the  activities  of 
the  staff  association  of  the  New  York 
public  library  the  students  have  been 
able  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Louis  Unter- 
meyer  on  Poetry  for  people,  one  by 
Mary  Austin,  on  the  Amerind  contribu- 
tion, and  a  series  by  Hugh  Walpole. 

In  the  regular  junior  curriculum,  there 
have  been  lectures  to  date  by  Miss 
Corinne  Bacon  and  Miss  Margaret  Jack- 
son, these  being  parts  of  the  course  in 
book  selection;  and  by  John  A.  Lowe 
and  Miss  Mary  Frank,  who  have  dis- 
cussed library  legislation  and  library 
publicity  respectively,  in  the  course  in 
administration.  Recent  visits  have  in- 
cluded those  to  branches  of  the  New 
York  public  library,  to  the  library  of  the 
Girls'  high  school,  and  to  the  public  li- 
braries of  Newark,  East  Orange,  and 
New  Rochelle. 

Miss  Alice  Higgins,  who  has  newly 
joined  the  faculty,  reported  for  duty  on 
November  1.  The  junior  class  has 
elected  as  president  Miss  Louise  Swift 
of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  as  secre- 
tary Ralph  Thompson  of  Portland, 
Maine. 

Ernest  J.  Reece, 
Principal. 
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The  first  of  the  talks  in  the  course  by 
visiting  lecturers  was  given  as  usual  by 
Dr  Frank  P.  Hill  of  the  Brooklyn  public 
library.  Dr  Hill  in  a  very  happy  vein 
told  the  students  something  of  the  his- 
tory and  developement  of  the  Brooklyn 
public  library,  remaining  afterward  for 
a  social  half-hour. 

The  class  attended  the  first  meeting  of 
the  New  York  library  club  which  proved 
to  be  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the 
American  and  English  news  weeklies. 
Miss  Margaret  Jackson  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  school  and  Dr  Carl  Van 
Doren,  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
were  the  chief  speakers. 

The  class  of  1923  has  formed  its  or- 
ganization for  the  year  and  has  elected 
the  following  officers : 

President,  Miss  Virginia  C.  Heston, 
Germantown,  Pa.;  vice-president.  Miss 
Bertha  Bassam,  Kingston,  Ontario;  sec- 
retary. Miss  Virginia  Hamsberger,  Har- 
risonburg, Va. ;  treasurer,  Grover  C. 
MacHn,  Orlando,  Florida;  Prattonia 
board,  Miss  Esther  A.  Bassett,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.;  Women's  Club  representa- 
tive. Miss  Wil  Hutchinson,  Portland, 
Oregon;  Student  committee  member. 
Miss  Louise  Keller,  Tampa,  Florida. 

The  annual  reception  given  by  the 
Graduates*  association  to  the  class  of  1923 
was  held  on  November  3  in  the  Art  gal- 
lery, which,  hung  as  it  was  with  the 
colorful  illustrations  of  Dean  Comwell 
and  decorated  with  yellow  chrysanthe- 
mtuns,  sent  by  the  class  of  1922,  made  an 
attractive  background.  About  90  were 
present,  many  of  whom  had  come  from  a 
distance.  Last  year's  class  had  a  50  per 
cent  representation,  of  whom  two  came 
from  Waterbury  and  one  each  from  New- 
ark, New  Haven,  and  from  Poughkeep- 
sie.  Graduates  were  also  present  from 
Trenton,  Princeton,  Madison,  and  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  from  Philadelphia 
and  from  Rye,  N.  Y. 

St.  Louis 
The  first  visiting  lecturer  of  the  year 
was   Miss   Lutie   E.    Steams,   who   ad- 
dressed the  school  on  Monday,  October 
30,  on  "The  Library  Spirit." 


On  November  3,  Miss  Ola  M.  Wyett, 
supervisor,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
libraries,  made  the  school  a  brief  visit  and 
discussed  before  the  pupils  the  work  of 
hospital  libraries. 

Two  exhibitions  in  which  the  St.  Louis 
public  library  recently  took  part,  The 
Better  Homes  exhibition  and  The  Flower 
show,  both  given  in  the  coliseum,  gave 
the  students  of  the  school  a  chance  to 
take  part  in  an  interesting  phase  of  li- 
brary publicity.  Several  of  them  who 
had  come  to  the  school  with  previous 
library  experience  were  placed  in  charge 
of  the  afternoon  schedules  for  the  week, 
two  serving  each  day.  The  reports  made 
by  these  persons  to  the  rest  of  the  school 
later  brought  out  a  number  of  interest- 
ing problems  for  discussion,  in. connec- 
tion with  this  method  of  informing  the 
public  with  regard  to  the  library's  ac- 
tivities. 

Students  of  the  school  celebrated  Chil- 
dren's Book  Week  by  attending  a  meet- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  children's 
department  of  the  library  on  Wednesday 
evening,  November  15.  The  librarian, 
Dr  Bostwick,  presided  and  made  a  short 
introductory  address  and  Rev  Dr  Geo.  R. 
Dodson  spoke  appreciatively  on  Books 
and  children.  There  was  an  exhibit  of 
books  for  children  of  different  ages. 

Sjrracuse  university 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school  on 
Sept.  20,  two  field  trips  have  been  made, 
the  first  on  October  19  to  the  recently 
dedicated  library  at  Fayetteville,  N.  Y., 
a  most  unique  example  of  a  colonial 
homestead  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses 
of  a  public  library. 

On  November  2,  the  school  made  its 
annual  visit  to  the  Syracuse  public  library, 
where  it  was  shown  the  many  activities 
of  that  institution.  Both  these  trips  were 
conducted  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins. 

On  Nov.  17,  all  classes  were  suspended 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  chancel- 
lor, Qiarles  W.  Flint.  The  students  of 
the  Library  school  decorated  the  library 
for  the  occasion  and  took  their  part  in 
the  inaugural  ceremonies. 
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University  of  Washington 

Beatrice  Mercer,  '16,  has  returned  to 
Seattle  from  New  York  City  and  is  now 
librarian  of  the  new  Roosevelt  high  school. 

Nell  Unger,  '18,  resigned  her  position  as 
librarian  of  the  Lincoln  high  school,  Seat- 
tle, to  accep  a  place  as  assistant  library 
organizer  for  the  State  of  New  York,  with 
headquarters  at  Albany.  Jessie  Eastman,  '16, 
kas  been  appointed  to  take  Miss  Unger's 
place  in  the  Lincoln  high  school. 

May  Bergh,  '19,  and  Eleanor  Hedden,  '19, 
have  joined  the  sitaff  of  the  New  York 
public  library.  Miss  Bergh  is  assistant  in 
the  Seward  Park  branch  and  Miss  Hedden 
in  the  Tomkins  branch. 

Olive  Kincaid,  '22,  has  been  appointed  as 
assistant  in  tlie  technical  department  of  the 
Seattle  public  library. 

Florence  Pettitt,  '20,  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  children's  librarian.  Public  library, 
Salem,  Oregon. 

Flora  Belle  Ludington,  '20,  (N.  Y.  S., 
'21-22)  is  reference  librarian  of  the  Mills 
College  library,  California. 

Viola  Hansen,  '21,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Public  library,  Salem,  Ore- 
gon. 

Helen  Donley,  '19,  has  returned  from  a 
year  in  New  York  City  and  is  in  the  circu- 
lation department  of  the  Seattle  public  lib- 
rary. 

W.  E.  Henry, 
Director. 

Western  Reserve  university 
The  course  in  book  selection  is  in 
charge  of  Miss  Thirza  E.  Grant,  with 
the  cooperation  of  lecturers  on  special 
subjects.  One  of  these  is  Prof  Qara  L. 
Myers  of  the  department  of  English, 
college  for  women,  who  has  begun  a 
series  of  lectures  on  "Foreign  litera- 
tures in  translation." 

Students  have  been  assigned  practical 
work  for  one-half  day  each  week  in  the 
branches  of  the  Qeveland  public  library ; 
a  preliminary  lecture  was  given  by  Miss 
Bessie  Sargeant  Smith,  supervisor  of 
branches  on  the  work  of  the  library 
branches.  A  course  of  lectures  on  loan 
systems  is  now  being  given  by  Miss 
Bertha  R.  Barden,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  practical  experience  now  being 
gained  at  the  loan  desk. 

The  question  of  a  county  library  tax 
was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers  association  by  Miss  Mary  R. 
Cochran,  and  the  students  were  in  at- 
tendance; they  also  had  opportunity  at 
this  meeting  to  hear  as  one  of  the  speak- 


ers, Judge  Florence  Allen,  recently 
elected  to  the  State  supreme  court 

Miss  Jessie  Van  Qeve,  publication  as- 
sistant, A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  was  in  Qeve- 
land  enroute  from  the  Ohio  library  as- 
sociation meeting  at  Van  Wert  and 
spoke  to  the  students  in  a  most  helpful 
way  on  book  values. 

Mrs  Julia  Harron,  the  library  ed- 
itor for  the  Cleveland  public  library, 
spoke  to  the  students  recently  on  "The 
work  of  a  library  editor." 

The  organization  of  the  class  of  1923 
resulted  in  the  election  of  the  following 
officers:  President,  Hesper  M.  Bucking- 
ham of  Akron ;  vice-president,  Alberta  R. 
Stone,  Missoula,  Montana ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Helen  R.  Spencer,  Erie,  Pa. 

November  9  brought  two  visiting  lec- 
turers. Miss  Qara  Whitehall  Hunt, 
superintendent  children's  department, 
Brooklyn  public  library,  and  Miss  Sarah 
C.  N.  Bogle,  assistant-secretary  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  Chicago.  Miss  Hunt  spoke  on 
"Library  work  with  children:  does  it 
pay?"  and  Miss  Bogle  spoke  on  "Libra- 
ry opportunities  of  today."  In  the  after- 
noon, a  tea  at  the  school  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  the  students  to  meet  the  guests 
and  several  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Cleveland  library  system  were  also 
present. 

Alumni  potitioiis 

Jane  E.  Roberts,  '06,  Ohio  atatc  library, 
Columbus. 

Stella  C.  Norton,  '09,  librarian  of  Free 
library,  Saranac  Lake  N.  Y. 

Claire  Darby,  '11,  Engineering  library, 
Columbia   university. 

Nellie  G.  Sill,  '15,  librarian,  Cleveland 
museum  of  art. 

Alice  Williams,  '15.  librarian.  Public 
library,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Gladys  English,  '17,  Mills  College  library, 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Joyce  G.  Bisbee,  *18,  librarian.  Public 
library,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Nell  Lynch,  '18,  school  librarian.  Public 
library.  Cleveland  Heights. 

Winifred  E.  Baum,  '21,  Public  library. 
Chicago,  111. 

Alice  E.  Horsfall,  '21,  librarian,  high- 
school,  Mankato,  Minn. 

Mvriiiget 

Anna  E.  Peterson,  *16,  to  Charles  E.  Swan- 
son,  Duluth,  Minn.,  October  IS. 

Gladys  E.  Keller,  '17,  to  J.  Lindsay  Smith, 
Lakewood,  Ohio,  November  4. 

Alice  S.  Tyler, 
Director. 
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Interesting  Things  in  Print 

A  list  of  new  books  issued  in  October 
by  the  Public  library  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
contains  a  short  annotated  reading  list  on 
The  Near  East  and  its  problems. 

A  list  of  children's  books  suitable  for 
Christmas  gifts,  arranged  according  to 
grades,  and  with  the  publishers  and 
prices  added,  appears  in  (Dctober  Bulletin 
of  Public  library,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

"The  British  museum,  its  history  and 
treasures,"  by  Henry  C.  Shelley,  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  library.  This  latter 
contains  about  4,000,000  volumes,  and  is 
said  to  form  the  largest  single  collection 
of  books  in  the  world. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  contains  a  17  page  reference 
Ust  on  "Workers'  education,"  compiled 
by  Laura  A.  Thompson,  librarian  of  the 
United  States  department  of  labor. 

Pittsburgh  as  a  Center  of  Chemical 
Education  by  E.  H.  McClelland,  tech- 
nology librarian,  Carnegie  library  of 
Pittsburgh,  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry 
for  September,  1922.  The  article  has 
been  reprinted  and  can  be  obtained  from 
the  author. 

A  revised  edition  of  the  syllabus  9f 
the  course  in  "How  to  use  the  library" 
constitutes  the  August  issue  of  the  Li- 
brary Bulletin  of  the  State  college  of 
Washington.  The  syllabus  is  an  explana- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  catalog  and  lists 
some  of  the  most  valuable  reference 
books.  This  syllabus,  as  prepared  by 
W.  W.  Foote,  librarian  of  the  State  col- 
lege, purposes  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
note-taking  required  during  lectures  and 
is  intended  as  a  permanent  reference  to 
be  used  during  the  entire  college  course. 

A  very  delightful  pamphlet  with  the 
caption.  Library  Notes,  V.  1,  No.  1,  pub- 
lished by  the  North  Carolina  college  for 
women  library,  makes  a  strong  bid  for 
favor.  Opening  with  a  quotation  from 
Henry  Van  Dyke  on  books  and  libraries, 
followed  by  six  pages  of  titles  of  recent 
additions,  annotated  and  classified,  it 
closes  with  "library  notes." 


Library  Notes  would  be  a  pleasant  vis- 
itor anywhere  among  book  people  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  the  students 
of  the  North  Carolina  college  for  wo- 
men. 

Charles  B.  Shaw,  editor  of  Library 
Notes,  has  an  article  in  December  Scrib- 
ner^s. 

The  New  York  library  club  has  pub- 
lished a  Directory  of  the  libraries  of 
Greater  New  York,  together  with  a  list' 
of  the  membership  of  the  club,  its  con- 
stitution and  by-laws.  Information  in 
the  directory  includes  besides  the  names 
of  300  libraries,  rules  and  regulations 
governing  their  use  and  resources. 

A  limited  number  of  directories  re- 
maining for  distribution  to  members  of 
the  club  are  available  at  $1,  post  paid. 
They  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Marion 
F.  Schwab,  secretary  of  the  club.  Public 
library,  Brooklyn. 

An  article  in  the  Bookseller  and  Sta- 
tioner records  that  America  spent,  in 
1919:  For  cigars,  $510,000,000;  for 
cigarettes,  $8(X),000,000;  for  candy, 
$1,000,000,000;  for  perfume,  $800,000,- 
000;  for  chewing  gum,  $800,000,000,  and 
for  books,  $33,000,000. 

In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  spent 
on  books,  $15  was  spent  for  cigars;  $27 
for  cigarettes;  $30  for  candy;  $27  for 
chewing  gum,  and  $27  for  perfume. 

There  was  $763,000,000  spent  on  public 
schools,  exclusive  of  college  and  univer- 
sities, while  less  than  one-twentieth  of 
that  amount  was  expended  for  books, 
which  are  the  intellectual  stimulus  that 
carries  us  on  to  greater  knowledge  and 
idealism  when  formal  school  days  are 
past !  Since  the  schools  are  much  in  the 
public  prints  and  merchandise  frankly 
pays  for  space  to  herald  its  wares,  the 
natural  conclusion  is :  It  pays  to  adver- 
tise. 

Librarians  will  be  interested  in  the 
series  of  literary  club  programs  which 
started  in  the  October  number  of  The 
Bookman,  These  programs,  it  is  stated, 
will  be  the  combined  work  of  committees 
of  authors,  students,  critics  designed  to 
present  in  the  study  of  literature  an  out- 
line which  shall  give  not  only  a  range  of 
subject  but  a  real  understanding  of  the 
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end  to  be  achieved.  This  study  will  be 
divided:  Contemporary  American  fic- 
tion; Contemporary  American  poetry: 
Contemporary  American  drama;  The 
short  story.  After  these  programs,  the 
historical  background  of  American  liter- 
ature will  be  given. 

A  board  of  advisers  has  accepted  place 
as  follows:  Mary  Austin,  Dr  A.  E. 
Bostwick,  Dr  Carl  Van  Doren,  Dr  Mau- 
rice Francis  Egan,  Dr  John  Erskine,  Mrs 
L.  A.  Miller,  Mary  Lamberton  Becker, 
Dr  John  Fort  Newton  and  Booth  Tark- 
ington.  \ 

Any  questions  confronting  anyone  in- 
terested will  be  answered  promptly  if 
addressed  to  The  Bookman's  Literary 
Club  Service,  244  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

An  interesting  exposition  of  the  "A. 
L.  A.  reading  course  on  business"  has 
been  issued  by  Headquarters.  An  inter- 
esting feature  is  the  setting  forth  of  rea- 
sons for  taking  up  the  study  of  the  vari- 
ous topics  chosen,  accompanied  by  title, 
author  and  publisher  of  the  volumes 
recommended. 

A  third  edition  of  Essentials  in  library 
administration,  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Miss  Ethel  McCullough,  librarian,  Ev- 
ansville,  Ind.,  has  been  issued  by  the  A. 
L.  A.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 
sought  for  publications  on  library  matters 
and  it  will  be  welcome  news  for  those 
who  have  long  wanted  the  book  to  know 
that  it  is  again  in  print. 

A  list  of  new  and  forthcoming  pub- 
lications has  been  received  from  Head- 
quarters. These  are  books,  pamphlets, 
etc.,  on  library  work  recently  issued, 
and  may  be  had  by  addressing  A.  L.  A. 
headquarters  in  Chicago. 

"The  child  and  the  book"  by  Chris- 
topher Morley,  beautifully  illustrated  by 
Edward  C.  Smith,  is  a  most  appropriate 
leaflet  for  free  distribution  at  teachers' 
and  parents'  meetings  or  from  the  de- 
livery desk  of  the  library.  The  space  on 
the  fourth  page  might  be  filled  with  a 
message  from  the  local  library. 

An  annotated  list  of  "A  shelf  of  books 
for  a  one-room  school"  is  another 
leaflet. 


"Fundamentals  of  reference  service" 
by  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine  has  been 
reprinted,  with  revision,  from  the  Wis- 
consin Library  Bulletin  and  is  now  for 
sale  by  the  A.  L.  A.  at  25c.  Besides 
definite  instructions  relating  to  reference 
work,  appraisal  of  a  number  of  refer- 
ence books  with  comparison  of  material 
is  included  in  this  pamphlet. 


Book  Notes 


"Proposed  Park  Areas  in  the  State  of 
Illinois:  A  report  with  recommenda- 
tions," is  the  title  of  what  may  be  termed 
a  very  beautiful  piece  of  printed  work 
issued  by  The  Friends  of  Our  Native 
Landscape,  Chicago. 

Twelve  areas  are  discussed  from  vari- 
ous angles,  and  geographical,  corograph- 
ical  and  historic  presentations  make  most 
interesting  the  story  of  beautiful  and 
unique  areas  in  Illinois.  Equal  in  inter- 
est and  beauty  are  the  some  60  illustra- 
tions accompanying  the  text.  These  have 
been  made  from  photographs  taken  by 
experts,  while  the  topographical  maps 
give  accurate  information  with  regard  to 
the  location  of  various  regions  discussed. 
Survey  of  these  lands  was  made  by  those 
well  qualified  for  their  tasks,  Dr  Henry 
C.  Cowles  of  Chicago,  Prof  Stephen  A. 
Forbes  of  Urbana,  Prof  Ernest  Freund 
of  Chicago,  W.  D.  Richardson  of  Chi- 
cago, Theodore  Jessup  of  Chicago,  and 
others. 

This  recital  relating  to  the  river  val- 
leys, uplands  and  most  picturesque  spots 
of  Illinois  will  give  great  surprise  to 
those  persons  both  in  and  out  of  the 
state  unacquainted  with  the  beautiful 
headlands,  river  areas,  forest  tracts  and 
park  possibilities  of  the  state. 

This  is  a  work  of  which  several  dup- 
licates should  be  in  every  library  in  Illi- 
nois. It  deserves  a  worthy  place  among 
the  descriptive  material  of  every  refer- 
ence library  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  most  curious  attitudes  of 
people  generally  toward  this  section  of 
the  country  is  indifference  in  regard  to 
the  lack  of  information  possessed  con- 
cerning the  beauties  of  nature  that  lie 
everywhere    in   the   Mississippi   Valley. 
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One  may  have  a  feeling  of  compassion- 
ate regret  for  the  display  of  lack  of  this 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  people  who  live 
outside  3ie  region,  but  it  is  inexcusable 
that  intelligent  citizens  should  so  fre- 
quently display  their  lack  of  information 
of  just  the  things  which  are  set  forth  in 
"Proposed  Park  Areas  in  the  State  of 
Illinois." 

No  more  beautiful  scenery  can  be 
found  in  America  than  the  canyons  in 
the  Northwestern  part  of  the  state;  the 
Bevis  bluffs  along  the  Mississippi;  the 
headlands  of  the  Savanna  region;  the 
palisades,  also  in  the  Savanna  region, 
equaling  in  beauty  and  interest  those  of 
the  Hudson  river,  altho  not  so  extensive ; 
and  the  "Thousand  Islands"  of  Savanna. 
The  Rock  River  area  around  Oregon  is 
unsurpassed;  Starved  Rock,  in  natural 
beauty  and  historical  significance,  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  history  of  the 
country;  the  White  Pine  forests  of  Illi- 
nois are  truly  wonderful,  while  the  In- 
dian  mounds  of  the  state  have  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  history  of  this  curious 
and  interesting  phase  of  Ancient  Amer- 
ica, the  Cahokia  Indian  mounds  being 
the  largest  archaeologic  site  in  the  coim- 
try  and  one  of  the  most  important. 

"The  state  park  possibilities  of  South- 
em  Illinois,"  a  chapter  presented  by  Dr 
Henry  C.  Cowles,  the  eminent  botanist 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  gives  un- 
answerable evidence  in  its  arguments  for 
the  preservation  of  these  lands,  while  the 
photographs  which  illustrate  his  article 
are  wonderful  in  beauty  and  suggestion. 

The  foreword  of  "Proposed  Park 
Areas  in  the  State  of  Illinois"  says : 

This  report  is  a  contribution  by  The 
Friends  of  Our  Native  Landscape.  Each 
survey  represents  on  the  part  of  its  author 
a  feeling  of  insight  and  intimacy  toward  the 
area  described.  The  report  is  a  work  of 
love  and  must  be  accepted  as  such. 

Copies  of  the  book  may  be  had  from 
the  president  of  The  Friends  of  Our  Na- 
tive Landscape,  the  well  known  land- 
scape artist,  Jens  Jensen,  of  Chicago.  The 
price  is  $L 

For  those  who  take  joy  in  the  moun- 
tain country  and  for  those  who  know  it 
not,  "The  call  of  the  mountains"  by  Le 
Roy  Jeffers  will  provide  much  of  joy  and 


stimulate  interest  in  the  picturesque 
home  land. 

Mr  Jeffers,  as  a  member  of  leading 
mountaineering  clubs  of  America,  gives 
first-hand  information  about  mountains 
and  caiiyons  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  his  narrative  being  enlivened  by 
tales  of  many  exciting  adventures.  His 
rambles  from  Mt.  Ktaadn  in  Maine  to 
California,  cover  also  a  number  of  the 
national  parks  of  the  Northwest  and  the 
mountains  of  the  far  western  coast  as 
well  as  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

Even  those  who  are  not  mountain 
climbers  can  profit  by  suggestions  con- 
cerning trips  to  the  Dunes  and  some  of 
the  lesser  climbs. 

Not  only  because  of  the  growing  popu- 
larity of  mountain  climbing  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  better  understanding  of 
mountain  country  the  plainsman  may 
gain  from  reading  this  book,  is  it  well 
worth  consideration  by  librarians.  Photo- 
graphic illustrations  are  numerous,  ex- 
cellent and  unusually  apropos. 

Some  of  the  fascinating  titles  are:  A 
day  and  night  on  Mount  Moran;  Ram- 
bles in  Yellowstone  and  Glacier  national 
park;  Climbs  in  the  Canadian  rockies; 
The  Messa  Verde  national  park ;  Among 
the  mountains  of  California;  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado;  Mammoth  and 
Great  Onyx  caves;  Mount  Ktaadn  in 
Maine;  Winter  sports  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  Strolls  upon  our  highest  East- 
em  mountains. 

A  new  edition  of  Motor  vehicles  and 
their  engines  by  Eraser  and  Jones  has 
been  issued  by  the  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company.  Many  chapters  have  been 
rewritten  and  a  number  of  descriptions 
of  obsolete  types  of  machinery  elimi- 
nated. Smaller  libraries  having  copies 
of  the  first  edition  might  not  be  justified 
in  buying  this  newer  one,  but  libraries 
having  a  technical  section  will  probably 
find  use  for  this  volume. 

A  volume  of  writing,  Poems  from  the 
North  woods;  Log  cabin  philosophy,  by 
E.  F.  Hayward,  carries  the  tang  of  the 
woods  and  the  song  of  birds  for  those 
who  love  the  "silent  places."  Mr  Zim- 
merman of  Winnetka  is  publisher. 
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Educational  Exhibit 
State  teachers  coUege,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Southeast- 
em  Missouri  teachers  association  was 
the  educational  exhibit,  which  was  held 
in  the  library  of  the  State  teachers  col- 
lege, Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

This  exhibit  was  planned  by  the  li- 
brary force  of  the  college  and  worked 
out  in  detail  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
faculty  of  the  training  school  and  the 
several  teachers  of  the  college  whose 
work  was  represented. 

The  plan  of  the  exhibit  was  not  to 
show  work  that  had  been  done  by  the  stu- 
dents, but  rather  to  make  suggestions  as 
to  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  teach- 
iijig.  Practically  every  department  and 
phase  of  school  work  was  represented 
by  presenting  in  a  concrete  form  the 
best  books,  illustrated  editions,  maga- 
zines, maps,  pictures  and  other  visual 
material  for  supplementing  the  text- 
book. 

Most  teachers  are  interested  from 
necessity  in  those  things  that  can  be  got- 
ten for  little  or  no  money.  With  this  in 
mind,  special  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  public  documents  for  small  libraries 
and  the  pamphlet  exhibit.  In  this,  there 
was  an  embarrassment  of  riches,  which 
made  it  advisable  to  select  the  best  and 
to  suggest  that  more  could  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Enough  commercial  exhibits, 
which  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge, 
with  their  accompanying  descriptive  lit- 
erature, were  shown  to  suggest  their 
value  to  teachers. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  Copley 
prints  recommended  for  schools,  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  from  the  Art  Appre- 
ciation Co.,  with  other  pictures  and  sug- 
gestions for  art  work  in  schools,  added 
much  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  display. 

A  Meissner  piano,  a  victrola,  and  a 
graphonola,  with  records  suitable  for 
schools,  was  another  interesting  feature 
of  the  exhibit. 

Aside  from  the  display,  much  material 
which  would  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  teachers  had  been  collected  and  was 


placed  in  a    convenient  place  for    free 
distribution. 

While  an  exhibit  of  this  kind  entailed 
hours  of  extra  work,  it  was  well  worth 
all  the  trouble,  for  from  it,  many  visit- 
ing teachers  saw  something  that  was  of 
vital  importance  to  them,  something  they 
could  carry  back  to  their  schools  and  put 
into  actual  practice. 


Library  Roundtable 

The  first  library  round  table  in  con- 
nection with  the  Northwest  Ohio  teach- 
ers' association  was  held  at  the  associa- 
tion's meeting  in  Toledo,  October  27.  A 
joint  session  of  library  and  English 
teachers  followed  a  luncheon  and  re- 
ception at  the  City  building  of  the 
Woman's  club.  At  the  invitation  of  Miss 
Barbara  Grace  Spayd,  chairman  of  the 
English  teachers'  x  round  table.  Miss 
Martha  Pritchard  presented  the  subject, 
Why  have  a  school  library,  and  Mr 
Hirshberg  told  of  the  service  the  State 
library  could  extend  to  schools,  after 
which  various  high  school  libraries  were 
visited. 

M.  A.  Newberry,  Chairman, 

Library  round  table. 


Suggestive  Hints 

The  Wisconsin  Reading  Circle  Annual 
for  1922-23  has  added  to  its  usual  materi- 
al an  alphabetical  index  of  the  books 
noted  in  the  different  lists.  This  fea- 
ture should  prove  a  great  aid  in  handling 
the  material. 

Kern  county  free  library,  Bakersfield, 
Cal.,  has  issued  a  series  of  attractive 
"home  reading"  leaflets,  one  for  each  of 
the  school  grades  and  also  Usts  of  newer 
books  reconunended  by  Miss  Wilhelmina 
Harper,  children's  Ubrarian. 

More  than  1400  school  libraries  have 
been  established  in  Virginia  within  the 
past  four  and  a  half  years.  These  are 
$40  libraries:  $15  is  appropriated  by 
local  school  boards,  $15  raised  by  local 
communities,  and  $10  awarded  by  the 
State  board  of  education. 
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A  novel  method  employed  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  school  children  of  Taco- 
ma,  Washington,  in  Children's  Book 
Week  was  carried  out  thru  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune  and 
the  Public  library. 

For  several  weeks  preceding  Book 
Week,  the  newspaper  carried  a  graded 
list  of  book  titles  supplied  by  the  Public 
library.  Each  day  after  the  list  was  pub- 
lished, the  paper  printed  a  picture  il- 
lustrating one  of  the  titles.  Children 
sending  in  correct  titles  of  these  illustra- 
tions, chosen  from  the  booklist,  were 
awarded  prizes  of  books. 

This  contest  resulted  not  only  in 
stimulating  interest  in  Children's  Book 
Week  but  sent  many  children  to  the  li- 
brary for  volumes  in  which  the  list  had 
aroused  interest,  and  others  came  for 
books  they  had  always  meant  to  read  but 
had  never  gotten  around  to  borrowing 
until  the  list  stimulated  desire  to  the 
point  of  action. 

George  H.  Locke,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library,  Toronto,  Canada,  was 
the  guest  of  the  Michigan  State  teach- 
ers' association  the  last  of  October. 
There  were  1400  teachers  at  the  sectional 
meeting  at  Cadillac  and  nearly  4000  at 
the  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids. 

While  Mr  Locke,  for  many  years  a 
well  known  member  in  educational 
ranks,  still  holds  his  interest  in  formal 
education,  the  value  of  the  library  as  an 
educational  institution  always  has  its 
place  in  his  talks  to  teachers. 

Mr  Locke  also  appeared  before  other 
Michigan  audiences,  in  Jackson,  Sagi- 
naw, Cheboygan  and  Detroit,  where  he 
presented  the  interests  of  educational 
activities  to  about  15,000  persons  in  all. 

A  descriptive  booklet  issued  by  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Teachers'  college  con- 
tains a  short  chapter  on  the  library 
which  will  prove  of  interest  to  children's 
librarians  as  well  as  school  librarians. 
This  describes  the  inter-relation  between 
the  work  of  the  various  classes  and  the 
reference  section  of  the  library  as  car- 
ried out  in  this  model  school. 


News  From  the  Field 
East 

Minnie  T.  Stickney,  Pratt  '16,  has  been 
appointed  classifier  at  the  Public  library 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Miss  Elisabeth  Eggert,  Drexel  '05,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  catalog  de- 
partment of  the  Public  library  of  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Mrs  Mabel  Frothingham  Ball,  Pratt 
'99,  has  been  made  assistant  librarian  of 
the  American  Academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  libra- 
ry at  Boston  college  on  the  last  day  of 
October.  The  library  is  to  be  a  three 
story  building  of  the  Gothic  type. 

Joseph  T.  Woodward,  librarian  of  the 
Maine  state  library  from  1868-1872, 
died  at  his  home  in  West  Sidney,  Maine, 
April  26,  at  the  age  of  84. 

Anna  Sweester,  Simmons  '18,  was 
married  on  September  9  to  Francis  J. 
Kunzelman.  Mr  and  Mrs  Kunzehnan 
are  living  at  2  Rockaway  Street,  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. 

Beginning  in  November,  the  Bangor 
public  library  opened  its  reference  room 
and  circulating  desk  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. The  children's  room  is  closed  on 
Sundays,  but  pupils  of  high  school  age 
may  use  this  special  Sunday  privilege. 

Miss  Bessie  Weymouth,  formerly  of 
the  Public  library,  Lynn,  Mass.,  has  suc- 
ceeded Miss  Florence  Kimball  as  cata- 
loger  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  college.  Miss  Katherine 
Powell,  formerly  of  the  Jones  public  li- 
brary, Amherst,  Mass.,  has  assumed 
charge  of  the  division  library  at  Stock- 
bridge  Hall. 

The  Farlow  botanical  library,  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  valuable  collections 
of  books  dealing  with  cryptogamic  bot- 
any in  the  world,  has  become  the  prop- 
erty of  Harvard  university.  Quarters 
have  been  provided  for  it  which  com- 
ply with  conditions  of  gift  contained  in 
the  will  of  Prof  William  G.  Farlow,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  class  of  '66,  and 
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associated  with  the  Department  of  bot- 
any, from  1874  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1919. 

To  those  of  us  who  grow  impatient  at 
the  slow  progress  in  the  library  field,  the 
sixty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  City  li- 
brary of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  brings  a 
measure  of  comfort.  In  completing  her 
20  years  of  service,  F.  Mabel  Winchell, 
librarian,  reviews  the  changes  that  have 
come  during  her  administration. 

When  she  entered  the  library,  the 
books  were  housed  in  an  old-fashioned, 
ecclesiastical  type  of  building  whose  dim 
religious  light  may  have  been  restful  to 
the  nerves  but  certainly  was  harmful  to 
the  eyesight.  Children  were  frowned 
upon  as  persons  who  really  ought  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  library;  there  was  noth- 
ing which,  even  by  courtesy,  could  be 
called  a  reference  collection ;  most  of  the 
government  documents  Were  housed  in 
inaccessible  places,  and  both  magazines 
and  newspapers  were  taboo. 

Today,  housed  in  a  modem  building 
where  light  and  ventilation  are  excellent, 
where  children  are  welcomed,  3000  care- 
fully selected  reference  books  aid  stu- 
dents; over  400  current  magazines  and 
newspapers  are  housed  in  the  periodical 
room;  government  documents  are  made 
accessible  thru  proper  shelving  and  in- 
dexing. 

Public  gatherings  in  the  library  were 
unheard  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  but  the 
new  building  invites  the  free  use  of  its 
convenient  hall  and  five  club  rooms. 
That  this  is  appreciated  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  nearly  4000  persons  attended 
various  club  gatherings,  while  over  6000 
visited  the  library  during  the  time  of 
special  exhibits. 

Another  library  report  making  a  re- 
view covering  the  past  20  years  is  that 
of  the  City  library  association  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  In  this,  Hiller  C. 
Wellman,  the  librarian,  describes  the 
little  old  brick  building  that  housed  the 
main  library  20  years  ago  and  the  two 
branches  consisting  of  a  small  store, 
open  three  days  a  week  and  a  basement 
room  in  a  church,  open  twice  a  week. 
The  circulation    of  books  at  the    latter 


place  was  little  over  4600v.  annually, 
where  now  it  has  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  volumes.  Today,  there  are 
four  active  branches,  and  deposits  of 
books  are  available  in  429  factories, 
stores,  institutions,  rest-rooms,  fire  en- 
gine houses  and  similar  places,  but  to  a 
great  measure,  in  school  rooms. 

During  the  past  20  years,  altho  104,- 
OOOv.  have  been  worn  out  or  withdrawn, 
the  collection  of  books  has  increased 
from  109,000v.  to  almost  300,000v., 
while  the  circulation  of  a  little  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  has  increased  five 
fold. 

These  reminiscences  would  be  incom- 
plete without  noting  that  the  children's 
department,  consisting  of  a  small  table 
and  book  case  in  a  comer  of  the  deliv- 
ery room  of  the  old  main  library,  has 
grown  until  both  the  main  library  and 
each  branch  devote  special  rooms  to 
children,  with  a  staff  of  trained  assist- 
ants for  their  service. 

The  4000v.  taken  annually  by  teachers 
for  their  classes  in  1901,  now  number 
more  than  41,000.  Picture  collections, 
music,  local  historical  collections  and 
provision  of  up-to-date  technical  books 
are  new  features  within  the  past  years, 
for  any  collections  on  these  subjects  the 
library  contained  20  years  ago  were  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible. 

Central  Atlantic 

Elizabeth  Nott,  Simmons  '20,  has 
joined  the  cataloging  staff  of  Columbia 
university. 

Lawrence  H.  Schmehl  has  been  made 
assistant  law  libririan  in  the  Columbia 
University  Law  library. 

Nathalie  D.  Smith,  Pratt  '14,  has  been 
made  secretary  of  the  firm  of  Ames,  Em- 
erich  &  Co.,  Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 

Virginia  Frost,  Simmons  '20,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Bloomingdale 
hospital,  at  White  Plains,  New  York. 

The  Free  library  of  Kittanning,  Pa., 
was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on 
November  IS.  Miss  Grace  Hamilton  is 
the  librarian. 

Edna  Winn,  Simmons  '06,  has  accept- 
ed a  position  as  cataloger  with  the  En- 
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gineering  Societies  library  in  New  York 
City. 

Evelyn  M.  Boyle,  Pratt  '22,  has  been 
made  second  assistant,  department  of 
public  documents,  Free  library  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Miss  Harriette  Easby,  for  22  years 
connected  with  the  Richmond  Hill  li- 
brary, Queensboro,  N.  Y.,  died  sudden- 
ly, October  9. 

Miss  May  Massee,  for  11  years  edi* 
tor  of  the  A.  L,  A.  Booklist,  has  resigned 
to  become  director  of  Children's  Book 
Publishing  for  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company,  New  York. 

Estelle  L.  Liebmann,  Pratt  '16,  has 
given  up  the  librarianship  of  the  Ronald 
Press  and  has  opened  an  office  for  index 
and  library  service  at  280  Broadway, 
New  York. 

Mrs  Gladys  Schununers  Vonhold, 
Pratt  '15,  formerly  head  of  the  circula- 
tion department  of  the  Binghamton 
public  library,  has  taken  the  position  of 
children's  librarian  at  the  Public  library, 
Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Paul  M.  Paine,  librarian  of  the  Syra- 
cuse public  library,  represented  the 
American  Library  Association  at  the 
inauguration  of  Charles  Wesley  Flint  as 
Chancellor  of  Syracuse  university,  No- 
vember 7. 

Elaborate  and  impressive  ceremonies 
attended  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Cheney  memorial  library  and  his- 
torical rooms  at  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on 
October  28.  This  splendid  library  is  the 
gift  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Cheney  whose 
will  provided  for  its  building  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  public  library  of  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  is  recipient  of  a  gift  of  $11,000, 
given  by  C.  H.  Ludington  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  as  a  memorial  to 
his  wife.  Of  the  total  amount,  $1000  is 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  children's 
books  and  the  remainder  for  construc- 
tion of  an  addition  to  the  present  library. 

The  report  of  its  first  year  of  work 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Public  li- 


brary of  Greenville,  Pa.  The  report 
gives  a  circulation  of  39,31  Iv.,  with 
barely  4000  books  supplying  this  de- 
mand. The  approximate  population  of 
Greenville  is  8000,  of  whom  2606  are 
borrowers.  During  the  year,  30  story 
hours  have  been  held.  The  community 
doubted  its  need  of  a  library  a  year  ago, 
but  this  one  year's  service  has  proved  its 
value  to  the  entire  population. 

A  special  new  reference  room  for 
students  of  the  School  of  finance  and 
commerce.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  opened  on  November  12.  This  room 
at  present  seats  100  readers  and  will 
later  provide  for  ISO.  On  open  shelves 
are  to  be  found  most  of  the  reference 
books  in  commerce,  economics,  political 
science  and  sociology,  together  with 
books  of  required  reading  on  these  sub- 
jects. 

Four  reading  rooms  are  now  open  to 
undergraduates  at  the  central  library 
and  a  fifth  is  already  being  planned. 

The  University  of  Delaware  finished 
its  campaign  to  raise  $300,000  for  a 
memorial  library  in  a  way  to  cover  it- 
self with  glory.  Near  the  end  of  the 
campaign  they  were  $25,000  short  of 
their  goal,  but  last-minute  subscriptions 
brought  the  total  up  to  $325,387.  Dr 
Walter  Hullihem,  at  the  final  meeting, 
expressed  the  feeling  of  all  those  pres- 
ent when  he  spoke  of  his  thankfulness 
that  Delaware  had  shown  that  it  does  not 
forget,  and  is  putting  this  rememberance 
into  a  form  destined  to  commemorate 
those  who  answered  their  country's  call 
by  a  memorial  that  should  be  a  living 
reminder  to  coming  generations. 

Mrs  Mary  T.  Warren,  librarian  of 
the  Carnegie  public  library  of  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  died,  September  8, 
1922,  from  injuries  received  in  an  auto- 
mobile acident  which  occurred  Septem- 
ber 6,  near  Batavia. 

Mrs  Warren  began  her  work  in  North 
Tonawanda  in  1898.  At  that  time  the 
library  was  in  the  school  building  and 
had  some  5,000  volumes.  Since  then  an 
attractive  new  building  has  been  ac- 
quired and  a  collection  of  20,000v.  has 
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been  built  up  with  a  circulation  last  year 
of  71,000v.  and  each  year  the  library 
has  become  more  necessary  to  the  com- 
mimity  life. 

Suddenness  and  violence  so  ill  ac- 
corded with  Mrs  Warren's  life  that  her 
friends  find  it  most  difficult  to  adjust 
themselves  to  her  loss,  and  appreciate 
the  more  her  gentle  presence  and  her 
quiet  service. 

Central 
Bernice  Langfitt,  Pratt  '22,  has  been 
made  an  assistant  in  the  State  library  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mary  Nimms,  Simmons  '16,  has  re- 
signed from  the  Cleveland  public  library 
to  study  for  a  year. 

Mrs  Grace  H.  Birdsall,  Pratt  '95,  has 
become  hospital  librarian  in  the  Lakeside 
hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Ronan,  formerly 
with  the  Library  commission  of  Indiana, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Public  library 
of  Flint,  Michigan. 

Margaret  Fullerton,  Pratt  '10,  has 
taken  the  position  of  first  assistant  in 
the  College  for  Women  library,  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio. 

Nelle  A.  Olson,  Pratt  '14,  formerly  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library  at  Inter- 
national Falls,  Minn.,  is  now  librarian  of 
the  Public  library  at  Buhl,  Minn. 

Anna  L.  Le  Crone,  Pratt  '95,  formerly 
cataloger  in  the  Public  library  at  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  has  become  cataloger  in  the 
State  normal  school  at  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

The  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
$450,000  library  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural college  on  October  31  was  at- 
tended by  appropriate  ceremony. 

Harriet  Goss  left  her  position  in  No- 
vember with  the  Adelbert  College  li- 
brary, Cleveland,  to  become  the  librarian 
of  Lake  Erie  college,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Miss  Catherine  Van  Horn  of  the 
Carnegie  library  school,  Pittsburgh,  has 
recently  become  children's  librarian  at 
the  Free  public  library  of  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois. 


Alice  Williams,  Western  Reserve,  for 
six  years  head  of  the  Order  department 
resigned  to  become  librarian  at  Jackson- 
ville, 111.  Constance  R.  S.  Ewing,  Pratt, 
'19,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Miss 
Williams. 

Lelia  B.  Wilcox,  Illinois  '13-14,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  branch  librarian 
in  Gary,  Indiana,  to  become  assistant  li- 
brarian of  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Allen 
County  public  library,  Indiana. 

Miss  Winifred  Wennerstrum,  head  li- 
brarian of  the  Public  library,  Warren 
county,  Illinois,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Indiana  library  com- 
mission. 

One  library  book  for  every  two  people 
in  the  state  is  the  record  of  Iowa  libra- 
ries. Approximately  1,200,000  books  are 
listed  by  the  free  libraries  as  compared 
with  Iowa's  2,404,021   population. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Holding,  some  time 
ago  librarian  of  the  Brumback  library, 
Van  Wert,  Ohio  for  several  years,  died 
at  St.  Davids,  Pa.,  September  22,  after 
a  long  illness. 

Anne  Peterson,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  PubUc  library,  Virginia,  Minnesota, 
was  married,  October  IS,  to  Charles 
Swanson  of  Duluth,  a  member  of  the 
County  engineers'  staff,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Duluth. 

Miss  Anna  Smith,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library  of  Pekin,  Illinois,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  local  Rotary  club 
at  a  recent  meeting,  mentioned  that  the 
past  year's  circulation  has  been  42,000v. 
among  a  membership  of  4200  persons. 

Mary  A.  Nichols,  Illinois  '15-'16, 
until  recently  librarian  of  the  Union 
county  library,  LaGrande,  Oregon, 
was  married  to  Ernest  G.  Woodward, 
September  19,  at  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Woodward  will  live  in 
Seattle. 

The  resignation  of  Mrs  Frances 
Kendall  Byers,  librarian  of  the  library 
system  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  will  take 
effect  on  December  1.  Mrs  Byers  has 
been  with  the  East  Chicago  system  since 
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its  organization  but  is  leaving  to  take 
an  extended  European  trip. 

The  Adelbert  College  library,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  received  by  bequest  from 
the  estate  of  Professor  Lemul  S.  Potwin, 
a  fund  of  $12,600,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
It  is  expected  that  this  fund,  with  the 
help  of  other  gifts,  will  soon  be  in- 
creased to  a  total  of  $15,000. 

Miss  Emma  Levin,  librarian  of  Lo- 
gan branch,  Chicago  public  library, 
died  on  October  3.  Miss  Levin  had 
been  a  member  of  the  staff  for  13 
years,  advancing  steadily  thru  various 
grades  of  service  to  first  rank  among 
branch  librarians. 

Charles  H.  Brown,  formerly  of  the 
John  Crerar  library,  Chicago,  later  with 
the  Brooklyn  public  library,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  with  the  United  States 
Naval  library  at  Washington,  will  take 
up  his  duties  as  librarian  of  Iowa  State 
college  at  Ames,  beginning  December  1. 

Miss  Blanche  Topping,  librarian  of  the 
Hoyt  library  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has 
asked  any  of  the  townspeople  having 
copies  of  family  genealogies  to  place 
these  in  the  library.  A  number  of  vol- 
umes have  already  been  collected  and  it 
is  hoped  to  gather  a  worth-while  collec- 
tion of  local  genealogies  by  this  method. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Public  library  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  records 
a  circulation  of  1,103 ,371  v.;  a  total  reg- 
istration of  69,333  borrowers;  number 
of  volumes  on  the  shelves,  153,000. 
There  were  470  meetings  held  in  the 
buildings  of  the  system  during  the  year. 
There  was  a  story  hour  attendance  of 
20,224.  Receipts  from  the  city  for  the 
year  were  $114,226;  from  Trust  funds, 
$2404;  total  expenditures,  $119,813. 

Mrs  Minna  C.  Budlong,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  North  Dakota  Library 
commission,  has  been  installed  as  min- 
ister of  the  People's  church  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.  Mrs  Budlong  has  been 
acting  as  substitute  for  her  daughter, 
Rev.  Julia  M.  Budlong  who  has  been 
pastor  of  the  People's  church  but  who 


has  been  incapacitated  by  illness  for 
the  past  two  years.  This  call  to  the 
church  to  succeed  her  daughter  is  the 
result  of  Mrs  Budlong's  work  during 
these  two  years. 

Work  on  the  new  library  building 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  is 
progressing  rapidly.  The  concrete  work 
of  the  sub-basement,  basement  and  first 
floor  is  practically  complete  and  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  that  work  on  the 
walls  may  continue  thruout  the  winter. 
The  building  contract,  aggregating 
about  $1,300,000  is  considerably  below 
the  first  estimate.  It  is  said  to  be  the ' 
largest  building  contract  ever  let  by 
the  State  of  Minnesota  for  a  state 
building  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  new  capitol. 

South 

Russell  Edwards,  Illinois  '08-09,  has 
resigned  as  head  of  the  circulation  de- 
partment, University  of  Oklahoma  li- 
brary. 

Miss  Lucia  F.  Powell,  for  some  time 
children's  librarian  in  the  Public  library, 
Dallas,  Texas,  has  become  librarian  of 
Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

The  mimicipal  library  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  now  under  construction,  is  to  be 
named  the  Shreve  memorial  library  in 
honor  of  Capt  Henry  M.  Shreve,  gov- 
ernment engineer,  founder  of  Shreve- 
port. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia,  is  trying  to 
raise  $100,000  by  poptJar  subscription 
in  order  to  meet  the  terms  of  Col  A.  E, 
Humphreys'  oflfer  to  contribute  the  same 
amount  toward  a  library  for  Charleston 
if  the  people  of  the  town  will  duplicate 
the  offer. 

The  imique  distinction  of  being  the 
first  person  to  "fly"  to  a  library  meeting 
probably  belongs  to  J.  E.  Kirkham  of  Li- 
brary Bureau,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  who, 
with  L.  W.  Josselyn,  director  of  the  Bir- 
mingham public  library,  journeyed  by 
air  to  Signal  Mountain,  Tenn.,  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  librarians  from  the  South- 
eastern states,  November  2-4. 
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Miss  Betsy  T.  Wiley,  librarian  of  the 
Public  library,  Dallas,  Texas,  resigned 
her  position  and  was  married,  October 
14,  to  E.  H.  Lingo.  Mrs  Lingo  has  been 
engaged  in  library  work  in  Dallas  for 
the  last  14  years  and  since  1916  has  had 
charge  of  the  Public  library.  Miss 
Cleora  Qanton  was  elected  acting  libra- 
rian to  serve  until  the  office  is  perman- 
ently filled. 

Miss  Ruth  Willard  was  married, 
September  3,  to  Willis  B.  Kyle.  Miss 
Willard  had  various  library  expe- 
riences before  giving  up  her  work, 
having  been  connected  with  Grinnell 
college,  the  Iowa  Library  commission, 
the  Minneapolis  public  library  and  the 
Western  Reserve  library  school.  For 
two  years  past,  she  has  been  branch  li- 
brarian at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

George  Grey  Barnard's  statue  of  Lin- 
coln presented  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Isaac  B. 
Bemheim  to  Louisville  and  the  state 
of  Kentucky  and  placed  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Louisville  free  public  library,  was 
unveiled  on  October  26. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Chajttanooga,  Tennessee,  re- 
cords a  circulation  of  21 1,811  v.  in  a 
population  of  117,919  of  which  20,571 
are  registered  borrowers ;  number  of  vol- 
umes on  the  shelves,  62,296,  8652  of 
which  were  added  during  the  year.  Num- 
ber in  library  service,  20;  number  of 
agencies,  55.  The  income  for  the  year, 
$26,646,  with  expenditures  of  $27,427. 

Miss  Margaret  S.  Dunlap  who  has 
been  librarian  for  many  years,  has  been 
largely  incapacitated  by  ill  health  for  the 
past  year  and  Miss  Nora  Crimmins  has 
been  acting  librarian  irt  the  absence  of 
Miss  Dunlap. 

West 

Drusilla  Rutherford,  Sinunons  spec., 
'19-'20  has  joined  the  cataloging  staff  of 
the  Denver  public  library. 

Sarah  Findley,  Simmons  '14,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  at  the  State  Teachers 
college,  Kearney,  Nebraska. 

Pacific  Coast 

Miss  Minnie  J.  White,  Riverside  ^22, 
has  been  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
Fresno  county  library. 
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Helen  Qark,  Simmons  '17,  was  mar- 
ried June  14  to  Harold  R.  Brock  of  Pen- 
dleton, Oregon. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  has  a  new  library  build- 
ing under  construction  as  a  part  of  its 
community  center. 

Miss  Bertha  Hole,  Riverside  '22,  has 
been  employed  as  assistant  in  the  Corona 
public  library. 

Miss  Beryl  Lewis,  Riverside  '22,  has 
been  employed  as  assistant  in  the  Pom- 
ona public  library. 

Helen  Donley,  Washington  '19,  has 
returned  to  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Seattle  public  library  after  a 
year  in  the  New  York  public  library. 

Constance  R.  S.  Ewing,  Pratt  '19,  for- 
merly of  the  Albina  branch  of  the  Port- 
land library  association,  has  been  made 
head  of  the  order  department  in  the  same 
library. 

Miss  Katherine  Louise  Satchell,  Riv- 
erside '20,  since  then  employed  on  the 
staff  of  the  Riverside  public  library,  was 
married  on  November  4  to  Harold  Ar- 
thur Strong.  They  will  make  their  home 
in  Riverside. 

Miss  Julia  Heath,  Riverside  '22,  re- 
cently on  the  staff  of  the  Pomona  public 
library  was  married  to  Harry  Zimmer 
on  October  16.  They  will  make  their 
home  at  Anaheim,  Cal. 

Jessie  M.  Eastman,  Washington  '16, 
librarian  of  the  Georgetown  branch  of 
the  Seattle  public  library,  has  been  ap- 
pointed high  school  librarian  of  the 
Lincoln  high  school  in  Seattle. 

Dorothy  R.  Grout,  Washington  '17, 
who  has  been  in  the  Detroit  public  li- 
brary for  more  than  a  year  has  re- 
turned to  Seattle  to  become  children's 
librarian  at  the  Yesler  branch. 

An  endowment  of  $50,000  has  been 
made  for  the  new  James  Harmon  Hoose 
library  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  at  Los  Angeles. 

Named  after  a  former  professor  of 
philosophy,  the  new  library  aims  to  be- 
come a  center  of  philosophical  research 
in  the  Southwest  and  an  additional  sum 
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of  $10,000  is  immediately  available  for 
purchases  in  this  field. 

The  deed  to  Normal  Hill  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Los  Angeles  public  library, 
the  old  buildings  on  the  hill  are  now  in 
process  of  demolition,  and  the  ground 
will  be  cleared  by  the  first  of  the  year. 
Mr  Goodhue  of  New  York  and  Mr 
Winslow  of  Los  Angeles  are  the  archi- 
tects. They  are  both  at  work  in  Los 
Angeles  on  the  plans  for  the  new  build- 
ing, according  to  a  letter  received  from 
Everett  R.  Perry,  librarian  of  the  Los 
Angeles  public  library. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary, Alhambra,  Cal.,  shows  a  circula- 
tion of  130,547v.;  1,6(53  new  borrowers 
registered,  about  48  per  cent  of  the 
population.  Books  on  the  shelves,  25,- 
679. 

Several  excellent  art  exhibits  were 
held  during  the  year  and  a  series  of  lec- 
tures on  literature  and  art  was  given  in 
the  spring.  The  atmual  wild  flower  ex- 
hibit was  unusually  successful.  A  lec- 
ture on  birds  of  this  region  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Los  Angeles  Audu- 
bon society  attracted  general  interest. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  li- 
brary of  Pomona,  Cal.,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing significant  statement: 

New  books  have  cost  so  much  that  in- 
stead of  trying  to  buy  enough  duplicates  of 
the  latest  sensation  to  satisfy  the  readers  of 
advertising  matter,  we  have  turned  our  at- 
tention to  making  known  some  older  books 
of  merit.  In  (this  effort,  we  have  received 
valued  aid  from  a  long-time  friend  of  the 
library.  She  has  prepared  notices,  brief 
but  intriguing,  to  display  with  the  books. 
We  have  been  pleased  with  the  results 
from  these  silent  advisers.  We  find,  too, 
that  recent  entertaining  memoirs  have 
aroused  interest  in  older  volumes  of  history 
and  biography. 

The  report  of  the  Berkeley  public  li- 
brary for  1921-22  shows  a  circulation  of 
503,006v.  for  home  use  and  27,016  ac- 
tive registered  borrowers.  The  circula- 
tion of  books  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  last  eight  years  and  the  net  total  of 
borrowers  has  almost  trebled  in  the  same 
period. 


As  result  of  an  active  campaign  among 
civic  organizatitons,  the  City  council  was 
persuaded  to  establish  a  special  tax  of 
five  cents  on  the  $100  of  assessed  valua- 
tion for  a  fimd  to  be  used  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  main  libraiy  building  and  for 
branch  buildings.  This  tax  will  produce 
about  ^2,000  a  year  and  will  probably 
be  continued  for  several  years. 

Total  receipts  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $64,442.  Of  this  amount,  $5597  went 
into  the  Library  building  fund,  and  tiie 
remainder  into  the  Library  fund  proper. 
Total  expenditures  were  $61,928,  divided 
as  follows:  Books,  periodicals  and 
binding,  $14,908;  salaries  (including 
janitors  and  pages),  $35,322;  purdiasc 
of  sites,  $3000,  and  $8696  for  miscella- 
neous operating  expenses. 

Canada 

A  library  for  the  exclusive  use  of  boys 
and  girls  has  been  opened  in  Toronto. 
This  special  building  has  been  justified 
by  SOOfiOO  books  borrowed  by  children 
in  1921. 

Foreign 

An  interesting  and  informative  article 
on  the  Guildhall  library  in  London  was 
given  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov- 
ember 22.  Commendation  is  made  of  the 
manner  of  service  by  the  staflf. 

Lilli  Lampe,  Pratt  '11,  formerly  of  the 
staflF  of  the  Public  library  in  Bergen, 
Norway,  has  been  made  head  of  the  cata- 
loging department  of  the  library  of  tiic 
Bureau  International  du  Travail,  Gen- 
eva, Switzerland. 


Position  open — Applications  for  li- 
brarianship  of  the  Warren  County 
public  library  are  invited  to  be  sent  to  L. 
E.  Robinson,  secretary  of  the  library, 
Monmouth,  Illinois. 


Wanted — Assistant  librarian  in  State 
Teachers  college.  Salary  for  11  months, 
$1600  to  $1750,  depending  on  training.  li- 
brary graduate  with  degree  desired  at 
once  or  not  later  than  January  2.  Ad- 
dress C.  E.  Allen,  president,  Valley  Qty, 
N.  D. 
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WM.     H.     RADCMAEKBIIS*                                                                                                                   WM.    H.    RAOEMAEKERt.    JR.. 
Pr«»ldMt                                                                                                                                   SMTsUry  ud  Trtftmrar 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  LIBRARY  BINDING  ONLY 
Wm.  H.  Rademaekers  &  Son  Co. 

Blii4«xi  ior  Newark.  New  JcrMy.   Fwe  Public  Librery.  Comer  of  Chetter  Ave.  and  Oratoa  St,  Newark,  N.  J. 

All  work  is  under  our  own  Buperrision. 

HaTioff  had  tbe  capacity  of  our  Bindery  enlarged,  thit  will  enable  us  to  do  large  orders  on  abort 
notice,  at  the  lowest  prices.     Send  for  new  price  list, 

QUICK  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED. 

] 
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SEND  YOUR  NEXT  SHIPMENT 

of 

JUVENILE  or  FICTION  and  MAGAZINES 
THE  HERTZBERG  BINDERY  OF  DES  MOINES 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Where  we  are  now  located  in  our  new  fireproof  building  with  most  modem  equipment 
and  c£&cient  help,  which  enables  us  to  produce  good  binding,  promptly,  at  moderate 
prices. 

THE  HERTZBERG  BINDERY  OF  DES  MOINES 

22nd  and  East  Grand  Ave.                                                               DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

j 
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QUALITY                                                        SERVICE 

The  subject  of  Library  Binding  is  one  of  the  problems  confronting  every  librarian,  and 
you  doubtless  are  interested  in  a  binding  of  quality,  a  binding  which  has  proved  to  be  a 
success  in  nearly  four  hundred  libraries.     If  so,  write  Wagenvoord  &  Co. 

"OUR  BINDING  OUTWEARS  THE  BOOK" 

'We  Bind  Samples  Free  of  Charge^' 

1 

Library  Bookbinders                                                                                        Lansmg,  Mich. 
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Have  you  seen  the  New  Improved 

H.  R.  H.  Spring  Back  Binder 

Made  a  little  better  and  stronger  than  usual 

The  moft  carefully  conBtmcted  and  moit  durable  of  its  type  on  the  markeL 
Pitted   with   two  specially   oil   tempered   steel   springs,   giving   a  powerful 
grip  on  a  magazine  %-ineh  thick  or  a  single  sheet  of  paper. 

We  recommend  Style  D,  bound  full  Fabrikoid,  heavy  quality,  for  long  wmt. 
Magaxine  sUe  10  x  7,  gold  lettered  with  title,  costs  $1.30. 

THE  H.  R.  HUNITING  CO.,  INC. 
Myrick  Buflding                                                                        Springfield,  Mats. 
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E  have  published  a  catalog  of  over  2,000  children's  books,  smd  will 
be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  on  hearing  you  wish  to  have  one. 


Prices  will  be  submitted  for  supplying  these  books,  eidier 
re-sewed  and  reinforced  in  publishers'  covers,  or  so  bound,  in  Niger  Leather, 
as  will  insure  them  the  utmost  service  at  the  lowest  cost. 

As  an  example  of  what  we  co'e  prepared  to  do,  we  quote: 

THE  BROWNIE  BOOKS,  published  at  $1.75  each 

Re-tewed  and  reinforced,  with  a  Niger  Leather  Back,  at  $1.60  each« 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  binding  service,  so  effective  and  so  cheap,  has 
ever  before  been  offered  to  you. 

We  have  ready  for  distribution  lists  of  One  Hundred  Best  Fall  Fiction. 
Also  list  of  Fall  Juveniles,  specially  priced  in  Chivers  Bindings. 

CHIVERS  BOOK  BINDING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

911^13  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY  BINDING 

BRABANDT  &  VALTERS  BOOK  BINDING  CO. 

3827-29  East  Raventwood  Avenue  Chicago,  DL 
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This  book  should  be  retiirned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  inciirred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  rettirn  promptly. 
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